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Sometimes it's very tempting to 
talk only about the present and hope 
the future will take care of itself, 

But your students have to be 
looking ahead, and this is t Bruce 
Shertzer's Career Exploration and 
Planning (grades 8-12) urges them to 
do 


This new text helps students un- 
derstand their talents and interests 
and how they might be applied to the world of work. Bat it doesn't 
stop there, 

Career Exploration and Planning reminds students that, how- 
ever unpredictable the future may be, continuing change in work 
and society is certain, Opportunities unknown today -— be reali- 
ties tomorrow, and therefore students will have to be flexible to 
cope with changing circumstances. Career E xploration and Plan- 
níng gives valuable Suggestions on how to be ready for the future. 

nce the future is where your students will be living, doesn't 
an emphasis like this make sense? 

A student workbook and teacher's manual are available to 
peer e text. For more details, contact the Houghton Mifflin 
regional office serving your school, giving school address. 


Career Exploration and Planning ap 


Aarte GA n3 Cuties, Tx Paras Genesa, R 1 Meseesi, MJ OMJS Paio Amo. CA 84304 Boston, MA 02107 
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Introducing Volume 52 


E^? volume year begins with a sense of anticipation. It is in fact much the 
"ee same sense of anticipation that I feel as I unwrap each weekly package of 
rigs or forwarded to me from the APGA office. Each week we look eagerly for 
ideas, new ng programs, and, in general, articles that will 
inform and pins gare perpe field to move ahead. Lest potential 
contributors be discouraged by the large numbers of manuscripts we receive, it 
should be said that there are never enough really good ones that are appropriate for 
P&G to publish. Those who have something new to say are urged to let us see their 


Ji 11,27 pleasure each year at this time to welcome the new members of the 
Editorial Board. I am especially pleased to report that the six new Board members 
include several active practitioners and people who have themselves been involved in 
efforts to move forward the frontiers of our field. Thelma Daley, JoAnn Harris, 


tting ed of their respective specialty areas. That is where P&G wants to be; they 
and the coming Purtigen of te Beard uli hulp mom dene 


— Special Features and a Special I in the works fi 
AVE NL Obs c ipie Fere des ii nn de 


special emphasis on outreach programs. With these special treatments 
supplementing the variety of articles the wil appear in the regular essen, we hope 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 
under 300 words. Those selected 

= | Yor publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. 


May 1973 Issue: The Best Ever 


Congratulations on your May 1973 Special 
Issue of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL. 
As an advocate of affective education, I 
thoroughly enjoyed reading the many con- 
tributions. 

Hopefully the many school counselors 
reading the Journat will risk a little and 
operationalize some of the excellent tech- 
niques discussed. 

Thanks for the best 
GuipaNcr issue ever. 


PERSONNEL AND 


RICHARD SIMONS 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 


The Case for Guidance 


The JounNaLis to be complimented for such a 
timely article regarding the “case for guid- 
ance” (Erpenbach's “The Case for Guidance: 
"Testimony before Congress" in April 1973). 
As I began reading, several times I caught 
myself nodding—not in anticipated sleep, as 
is often the case in reading professional jour- 
nals, but instead in agreement. 

Perhaps we have begun to reach the grass- 
roots in terms of what counseling and 
guidance really is and what counselors are re- 
ally doing or not doing, depending on one's 
point of view of the budget. 

It is a very sad state of affairs when in our 
society one must value things on a strict dollar 
and (no non)sense basis. One does not ques- 
tion a doctor's bill if the patient lives; but if 
the operation is successful although the pa- 
tient dies, many will question the cost of the 
operation. How many times have counselors 
"saved" someone—helped him complete 
high school, helped him adjust to a trying 


situation, or simply befriended him? These 
costs are not considered. On the other hand, 
if after a counselor's concerted effort the stu- 
dent does not graduate or does not get into 
the school of “his” choice, the counselor is at 
fault! 

Perhaps the testimony should be "leaked 
out" to the general public; it may be of e. d 
interest when budget cuts are necessary 
general services are curtailed. 

In an age in which there is a good deal of 
hustle, it’s rather nice—and good for one's 
ego as well—to have someone take an interest 
in you, care whether you do well or not, be 
willing to listen when you have a problem 
whether it's big or small—to have someone 
care. 

To me this isa counselor. I never knew one 
until I was one. Thank God I am one. 

Rosert CHEFFER 
Maine Township High School South 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


Half Full or Half Empty? 


Sally Felker's poem "Statistics" (April 1973) 
finds the glass half empty instead of half full, 
although the latter interpretation is needed 
to make her point about humility. Her point 
is made by changing her last two words (falls 
below), the revised poem reading as follows: 


Statistics force humility 

as statisticians can show 

in their explanation of average: 
Half of everyone is above. 


Did the probability of statisticians cause the 
wrong side of the coin to turn up for her? 

DANIEL SINICK 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 
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Where are you sending 


the seniors who aren't going 
to college? 


For those seniors who aren't going, there are many excellent job and 
career opportunities. And we know you consider them. 
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Please also consider today's 
Army. As a career, possibly. But 
more immediately, as a positive, 
meaningful, productive way for 
a young person to spend the 
next 3 years of his life. 

We offer some of the finest 
technical training available for 
over 300 valuable jóbs. In com- 
munications, administration, 
food service, electronics, law 
enforcement, and many others. 

Just as important, we offer 
young people a chance to 
develop qualities that will help 
them in any career. 

A positive attitude about 
work. A willingness to take on 
the unfamiliar To persevere. To 
accept and handle responsibility. 
The ability to get along with 
others. 

An Army enlistment may be 
the perfect next step for one of 
your seniors. Send us the coupon 
for more information. Or write 
Army Opportunities, PO. Box 
5510G, Philadelphia, PA 19143. 


Army Opportunities 2PG 9-73-G 
PO. Box 5510, Philadelphia, PA 19143 

I'd like to know more about today's Army as a 
pre-college alternative for my students. 


Name, 


Title. 
School. 
Address. 
City. State, Zip. 


(Please print all information) 


Phone. 


5 
l 
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. » . The Crusade on Grades 


V 


Your excellent editorial in the January 1973 
issue deserves to be widely read. Itis my hope 
that every counselor in the country joins the 
crusade to reform the grading system. 

My personal opinion is that there is noth- 
ing more dehumanizing, demeaning, and 
distress-producing that we do to students in 
our schools. Guidance counselors who are re- 
ally serious about changing the grading sys- 
tem ought to consider going to one of the 
four National Conferences on Grading Al- 
ternatives to be given in the fall of 1973. The 
dates are: Chicago, October 26-98; Boston, 
November 9-11; San Francisco, December 
7-9; New Orleans, November 30-December 
2. ‘ 

For further information and a brochure, 
write: Values Associates, Box 43, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 01002. 

) Stoney B. Simon 
University of Massachusetts—Amherst 


We Beg to Differ 


As students in human service curriculums, 
we found Larney Gump's review of Robert 
Carkhuff's The Development of Human Re- 
sources: Education, Psychology, and Social 
Change (September 1972 P&G) most distress- 
ing. In the past two years this book has be- 
come an extremely valuable and widely used 
textbook for training teachers, counselors, 
nurses, and other future professionals on 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels 
at our university, 
Carkhuff's clear delineation of the ingre- 
dients of Human Resource Development has 
, Proved indispensable to trainers and trainees 
alike in all five of the courses for which it is 
presently required reading. His discussion 
and demonstration of the necessity of this 
kind of training for teachers has provided the 
impetus and guidance for the beginnings of 
such a program in home €conomics educa- 
tion. His presentation of the step-by-step se- 
quence of training in substantive human rela- 


tions skills has provided the backbone for at 
least three separate—and, we might add, 
highly successful—training programs for 
undergraduate dormitory counselors, 
graduate counselor trainees, and graduate 
human relations trainers. 

As recipients of training programs de- 
veloped around this and another of 
Carkhuff's works, The Art of Helping, we are 
grateful for the observable and measurable 
increases in our effectiveness as helpers. As 
present and future professionals, we are in- 
debted to Carkhuff for the insight and pro- 
grams he has given us to train others in the 
skills we find so useful in both our personal 
and professional lives. 

We have read, reread, and used this book 
many times since its publication. We have 
found it extremely clear and unquestionably 
useful. Gump's review stands diametrically 
opposed to our experience of the results of 
the applications of Carkhuff's work. 

F. Jack ZiGON 

Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 

(also signed by six other students) 


The New Look 


May I add my support to many others who 
have written to you concerning the "new 
look" of the P&G Journat. As a practicing 
school counselor, I have been receiving a far 
greater amount of meaningful professional 
information than I was able to by reading the 
so-called old format. I am extremely pleased, 
as my fellow counselors are. I hope you are 
under no pressure to change back. I truly be- 
lieve that your authority on whether the pub- 
lication has true professional value is the 
grassroots professional. Congratulations to 
you and your staff. We, the counselors of 
America, are most appreciative. 
But Kearney 
Mount Pleasant High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 
(Member-at-large, ASCA Governing Board) 
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SINGER JOB SURVIVAL TRAINING IS A 


SYSTEMATIZED APPROACH TO LEARNING 


AND DEVELOPING THOSE 
NON-TECHNICAL SKILLS REQUIRED 


TÓ LOCATE, SECURE AND RETAIN A JOB. 


Different people see things differently. 
This is particularly true when potential job 
holders apply those non-technical skills 
needed to locate and hold a job. Singer 
has defined and packaged basic job survi- 
val skills into a functional program that 
is ble training and educational 


asset, especially for those participants ini- 
tially entering the job market. Key program 
objectives include the importance of. 
obtaining and developing a job skill, 
employment placement mechanics and 
job retention skills. 


BRAINSTORMING LOCATING A JOB 
INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEW 
ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUE 
RELATIONS WITH 
GROUP 
DISCUSSION Do Won 
THE IMPORTANCE 
PUZZLE OF EDUCATION 
ASSEMBLY AND TRAINING 
NEW CONCEPTS IN 
PEER RELATING TO 
EVALUATION JOB SUPERVISION 
SURVIVA PREPARING 
SIMULATION L 
uus SKILLS oo 
from SIN bep ed 
AUDIOVISUAL SINGER COMMUNICATIONS 
INPUT ++. stressing group inter-action 
and communication Na AN 
SUMMARIZING praa 
VERBAL AND THE IMPORTANCE 
WRITTEN OF SKILL DEVELOPMENT 
EXERCISES 
DEFINING COMMON 
Pah JOB PROBLEMS 
LEADER 
IMPLEMENTATION HOW TO LISTEN 


SINGER JOB SURVIVAL TRAINING INVOLVES TYPICAL WORK 
RELATED SITUATIONS, RELYING ON GROUP INTERACTION TO 
ACHIEVE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES. 

The program presents basic job related concepts via sound filmstrip 
technique. These concepts are then reinforced by means of sys- 
ljvities observed and directed by a counselor or group 
include puzzle assembly, simulation games, brain- 
storming, group discussion, role playing, peer evaluation and 
individual assessment. Each encourage a high degree of participant 
self-expression and maximum group involvement. All potential job 
, regardless of age, sex or background, can participate. 


Yes, I'm interested in more in 
Job Survival Skills! 


O Please send complete litera! 
tati 


Phone # 
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THE SINGER JOB SURVIVAL SKILLS PROGRAM IS COMPLETELY 
SYSTEMATIZED FOR THE GROUP LEADER, PROVIDING CLASS 
METHODOLOGY AND TACTICS, IN ADDITION TO REPLACEABLE 
PROGRAM COMPONENTS. 

Fifteen information: put units constitute the total Singer "Skills" 
program. Thirteen are audiovisual oriented, providing the subject 
matter around which discussion and group interaction is initiated. 
The group leader serves as a catalyst, introducing “skill” units, 
leading discussion and brainstorming sessions, directing role- 
playing, in addition to summarizing and supervising individual and 
peer assessment activity. In kit form, the program is packaged for 
20 participants, although it's functional with as few as 8, requiring 
approximately 25 hours of classroom instruction. Time require- 
ments may vary dependent upon group leader implet tation. 
Basic filmstrip input Is reinforced with 42 job related exercises, 
both written and oral. 


SINGER 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


Education Systems, 3750 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 14603 


Editorial 


"| REGRET TO REPORT THAT...” 


P&G would like to reduce its rejection rate. Maybe one way to do this is to share 
with readers the reasons for rejecting manuscripts. The following are some of the 
more typical kinds of statements included in letters to authors. 


"The contents of your article would be of interest to only a small fraction of our 
readers—those in the specialty area of. . We do occasionally publish such 
an article, but only when the author explicitly points out ways in which the 
techniques or ideas would be of value to people in other specialties." 


"A good review of the literature in this area would be extremely helpful to our 
readers. But your article consists essentially of a series of abstracts of articles rather 
than your own organization, analysis, and interpretation of those articles focusing 
clearly on the implications for the practitioner." 


"The topic certainly could have relevance for counselors, but you don't say how. 
From beginning to end the article needs to tell counselors why the topic is relevant 
for them and what the implications are for their work as counselors. 


"We practically never publish technical research reports such as this one. However, 
we do occasionally publish articles that report the findings of one or more 
studies, when those findings are of such significance that they do have immediate 
meaning and implications for practitioners." 


“There are some interestin ideas here, but the writing itself is not clear enou h 
g g 


and the ideas do not flow smoothly from one to the next. May I suggest that you seek 
consultation or collaboration with someone who writes well?" 


"The manuscript contains a large number of obvious errors in spelling and 
punctuation and in the references. Not only is this a matter of concern in itself, but 
we cannot help wondering whether the carelessness also extends to the facts 


and the ideas in ways that may not be obvious and which we therefore have no way 
to check." 


Perhaps the best and simplest advice to would-be authors is the suggestion to do 
three things. First, ask yourself who among the P&G audience would be interested in 
your ideas or activities. Second, determine what those people would want to 
know about those ideas or activities that would help them in their own work. Third 
read the Guidelines to Authors that appear in every issue, and go! B LG 
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We are told that 


marihuana is harmless, except. . . 


Some recent research suggests that marihuana, 
used in limited doses, may be no more harmful to 
users than some of the more commonly consumed 

alcoholic malt beverages, used in limited doses. 
But a careful examination of the medical research 

literature reveals specifics—often only hinted 

at in many of the recent articles on marihuana 
use—concerning excessive damage to individuals 
who may have certain physical or psychological 
inabilities to handle this substance, who may 

use it in doses that are more than minimal, or 
who may use it over extended periods of time. 


Most of us have read of the dangers of 
LSD and heroin, including statements to 
the effect that LSD can cause “instant 
insanity.” And most of us have read 
about the dangers of amphetamines, or 
“pep pills,” summarized by the warning 
that "speed kills.” However, the poten- 
tially harmful effects of marihuana often 
are not as evident as the effects of the 
drugs just mentioned—at least not at 
first. Because the effects of marihuana 
seem to accumulate over long periods of 
time, many people are not aware of its 
capacity to produce social deterioration 
and even psychosis. What evidence is 
currently available that these effects are 
produced? And what implications does it 
suggest for counselorsin their daily work 
with young people? 


EFFECTS OF USE 


When the effects of marihuana were sub- 
jected to intensive scientific study by Wil- 
liams and his associates (1946), they re- 
ported that subjects showed consistent 
signs of exhilaration, an increase in 
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WILLIAM L. CAMP 


psychomotor activity, and an accumula- 
tion of difficulty in concentration. After 
an initial period of increasing 
psychomotor activity, all six of the sub- 
jects studied displayed "decreased activ- 
ity, which persisted throughout the 
period of smoking. They became indo- 
lent, nonproductive and showed neglect 
of personal hygiene [p. 1069]." These 
patients had been allowed to smoke as 
much marihuana as they wanted for 39 
days. 

Detailed testing was undertaken with 
these six individuals both prior to and 
during the period of smoking. Interpre- 
tation of the results indicated a lessening 
of inhibition, a constriction of the think- 
ing processes, and a progressive im- 
pairment in intellectual. performance 
over time. Also, subjects’ judgment in all 
areas became progressively more incon- 
sistent. These findings represented “a 
complete change on the part of the sub- 
jects. . - .” Late in the study, one of the 
patients displayed “a transient psychotic 
episode with paranoid reactions after 
smoking three marihuana cigarettes [p. 
1082].” As part of a summary statement 


WILLIAM L. CAMP is Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Counseling Center, 
University of Wisconsin—Platteville. Extensive help 
and suggestions provided by Charles Young, M.D., 
an internist practicing in Platteville, and Joseph 
Benforado, M.D., of the University of 
Wisconsin—Madison Medical School and Health 
Service, were of immense support in the prepara- 
tion of this article. Also, the University of Wiscon- 
sin Medical School Library staff provided valuable 
technical assistance in information procurement. 


in their report, Williams and his col- 
leagues pointed out that "it appears that 
the changes produced by the drug are 
related to a generalized lessening of in- 
hibition and removal of restraint [p. 
1082]." The extent of such changes was 
suggested in a study of marihuana use in 
New YorkCity (Wallace 1945). As part of 
this study, psychotic episodes were re- 
ported in 9 of 77 persons who were orally 
given a cannabis (marihuana) extract 
that was calculated to be equivalent to 
smoking from 4 to 16 standard 
marihuana cigarettes. 

Louria (1968) cited a variety of sources 
to illustrate and document his conten- 
tion that marihuana in many cases 


accentuates established patterns and moods, 
[where] relaxation may be transformed into giddy 
euphoria, mild depression into black despair, anxi- 
ety into ego shattering panic, affection into ecstatic 
love, modest sexual interest into sustained physical 
activity, sexual qualms into drug-induced sexual 
withdrawal, [and] aggressiveness into violence. Al- 
though marihuana cigarettes can cause profound 
and undesirable emotional changes, in the over- 
whelming majority of users the predominant ef- 
fects are giddiness, garrulousness, mild euphoria, 
and heightened perceptions [p. 905). 


These effects are similar to those re- 
lated to the use of other intoxicants. 
Louria and others have pointed out, 
however, that many marihuana users 
seem better able to consciously control 
these reactions than are individuals who 
use other intoxicants, such as alcohol. 


MORE SERIOUS EFFECTS 


Keeler (1967) also reported on a series of 
individual cases. The difficulties experi- 
enced by these persons included reports 
of panic and fear, feelings of deper- 
sonalization, gross confusion and dis- 
orientation, depression, and various 
paranoid phenomena during the drug 
reaction. All the individuals in this study 
were found to have “superior intelli- 
gence,” and all were or had been univer- 
sity students. As part ofa similar study by 
Ames (1958), researchers administered 


10 


cannabis to 10 subjects; one of these sub- 
jects experienced intense anxiety and 
five exhibited some degree of delusional 
thinking. 

In a report on several of his patients, 
Dally (1967) also described patterns of 
their perception and behavior. For ex- 
ample, one patient reported feelings of 
“intense anxiety and a frightening sense 
of unreality.” Four months later, in spite 
of psychiatric treatment, this patient 
continued to experience severe anxiety, 
feelings of unreality, and very frighten- 
ing hallucinations. Another of Dally's pa- 
tients drilled a hole in his own skull with a 
dental drill while under the influence of 
marihuana under the delusion that this 
act would liberate him from being 
influenced by time. 

Perna (1969) described a young man 
who, after his second session of smoking 
marihuana, developed "a visual halluci- 
nation of himself attempting to kill his 
mother." The hallucination persisted for 
three days. This patient reported 
thoughts of people watching him and 
reading his mind and the feeling that an 
outside force was controlling him. These 
thoughts continued after other psycho- 
logical effects of the drug terminated. 
He believed that he was "losing his 
mind." The patient was hospitalized, and 
"after three months he eloped from the 
hospital and attempted suicide by cut- 
ting his wrists and throat. .. . One month 
later he slipped back into a state of with- 
drawal and agitation [p. 1086]" and at 
this point was placed on a schedule of 
electroconvulsive therapy. 

Even though marihuana is not classed 
as being physiologically addictive, peo- 
ple receiving this drug cam develop a 
strong psychological dependence on it. 
As an addict explained to Ludwig (1965) 
at Mendota State Hospital, "[This 
substance] differs from heroin, for ex- 
ample, in that ‘you addict yourself with 
the hallucinogens, whereas heroin ad- 
dicts you’.” Another addict stated that a 
person becomes “addicted to the feeling 
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and not to the drug." Ludwig's clinical 
experience further prompted his obser- 
vation that "almost all patients who had 
used any of the hallucinogens [including 
marihuana often] felt that they were rel- 
atively safe and secure" in wide varieties 
of situations. 

Most of the very early nonmedical re- 
ports of reactions to marihuana did not 
include an indication of as many of the 
potentially serious effects of prolonged 
use of large doses of this drug as have 
some of the more recent reports (Mirin 
et al. 1971; Persylio 1971), probably in 
part because it now appears that these ef- 
fects seem to be cumulative over time. 
Grossman (1969), for example, who ob- 
served Americans in India, described 
one individual who had taken large (but 
undisclosed) doses of cannabis for two 
years. Grossman indicated that by the 
end of this period the individual's 
thoughts seemed to have become "quite 
disorganized. His mood was quite labile, 
but with strong overtones of hostility. 
His thought content was bizarre with 
gross delusional elements [being] pres- 
ent. He said that he intermittently heard 
voices . : . [p. 530]." Following this, the 
individual was hospitalized for two 
months. Grossman has also reported on 
four other patients with similar severe 
progressive reactions. One report was 
made after a first series of encounters 
with cannabis, another after three 
months, another after four months, and 
another after one year of using the drug. 
Each of these individuals denied any use 
of other drugs, and all four of them had 
no previous history of psychiatric illness 
and had been cleared by psychiatric ex- 
amination before going to India. 


STUDIES OF CHEMICAL INVOLVEMENT 


As recently as five to eight years ago, 
some case reports of this kind were being 
explained away as effects in patients who 
were either about to become psychotic 
(or at least mentally disturbed) or who 
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would have decompensated in this way 
even without exposure to the drug. But 
some of the best of these earlier studies 
have also suggested that people can be- 
come psychotic if they receive enough of 
the "active chemical" of cannabis. Accu- 
rate information on this point has not 
been available until recently, however, 
when isolation of the pure chemical that 
causes these debilitating effects on the 
nerve cells was undertaken. This chemi- 
cal is called tetrahydrocannabinol. 
Isbell (1964) and his co-workers 
studied this chemical and observed that 
“the psychotomimetic effects of the delta 
1 THC are dependent on dosage" and 
that "sufficiently high doses can cause 
psychotic reactions in almost any indi- 
vidual." They further point out that 


psychotic reactions after smoking marihuana 
under the usual conditions [found] in the United 
States appear to be rare, but the low incidence of 
such psychotic breaks may reflect nothing more 
than alow tetrahydrocannabinol content of most of 
the marihuana currently available in the United 
States [p. 4844]. 


With doses of at least 200 kg. by smoking 
or 360 mg. per kg. orally, subjective ef- 
fects were found to be pronounced. The 
majority of patients exposed to these 
levels experienced psychotomimetic ef- 
fects, including marked changes in per- 
ceived body image, illusions, delusions, 
and hallucinations. 

The profound and long-lasting effect 
of this hallucinogen on nerve cells is 
noted in a study of flashback symptoms 
that, as researchers Dimijian and Radelat 
(1970) have pointed out, 


vary from gentle mood states to severely disruptive 
changes in thought and feeling, and can occur 
without further administration of the drug. The 
reaction may be brought on at will in some cases, 
but often occurs involuntarily and unpredictably. 
The mechanism of the reaction is [as yet] unknown, 
but it may reflect a lasting disruption of psychologi- 
cal defense mechanisms, with periodic emergence 
of repressed fears or conflict materials [p. 165]. 


Keeler (1967), who also studied these 
phenomena, reported that “the drug can 
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initiate [significant] changes in style of 
life [p. 131]." 

A profound effect on the chemistry of 
the cells of the body was noted by Per- 
saud and Ellington (1968), who adminis- 
tered cannabis resin to pregnant rats. In 
this study, 5796 of the unborn animals 
developed malformations, which led the 
researchers to state that "our findings 
indicate cannabis resin is teratogenic in 
the rat, [and] the possibility of a harmful 
effect on the human fetus should be con- 
sidered [p. 407]." 


STUDIES OF YOUTH 


The Committee on Youth of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics (Deisher et al. 
1969) prepared a report in which the 
members point out that: 


Like alcohol, marihuana acts on the central ner- 
vous system. It causes distortion of sensation and 
perception, impairs judgment and memory, re- 
leases inhibitions, and affects motor coordination. 
The user under the effect of the drug may appear 
normal to the casual observer and seem reasonably 
coherent; but, beneath the surface he may be ex- 
periencing a succession of augmented sensory im- 
pressions. Under stress he is likely to be unable 
[and/or unmotivated] to perform mental or motor 
functions with normal efficiency. . . . Hallucina- 
tions may occur. . . . Also, [marihuana] may prove 
to be insufficient in its effects for the user. Because 
he has been personally introduced to the concept 
of chemical relief from Psychic pain, the user is 
more likely to experiment with [and have access to] 
other drugs in search of a more satisfying drug 
experience [p. 136]. 


Milman (1969) prepared a report on 
her detailed studies of adolescent pa- 
tients, all but one of whom had used 
marihuana. In one group of seven pa- 
tients, all had been diagnosed as having 
personality disorders prior to their hav- 
ing used drugs. Six of these seven later 
became chronically schizophrenic. The 
only patient who did not become 
schizophrenic had not become a chronic 
drug user and had never used mari- 
huana. Psychosis occurred in two of the 
six patients after a single exposure to 
marihuana. Milman pointed out that 
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"the dominant themes in these cases 
were passivity, sexual anxiety including 
heterosexual and homosexual fears, 
problems of  psychosexual role 
identification, depression and rebellion 
[p. 286]." 

Dependence on marihuana was found 
to be at a particularly high level among 
malesin this group, who reported that "it 
enabled them to feel sufficiently at ease 
to talk to girls, or enabled them to over- 
come impotence, or suppressed all sex- 
ual desire [p. 287]." For rebellious and 
passive-aggressive users, the drug also 
provided 


à means of reaction against adult authority. For 
phobic [patients], it provided relief and escape. All 
of these young people displayed quick tempers, 
little tolerance for frustration or postponement, 
and little tolerance for anxiety. . .. These are trou- 
bled, isolated, alienated [individuals], for whom 
this drug usage provides a sense of community that 
they find themselves unable to achieve by normal 
social means [pp. 287, 289]. 


Various phases of psychological de- 
velopment, especially during adoles- 
cence, remain incompletely understood. 
And, in the context being examined, the 
dynamics of appropriate psychosexual 
identification, satisfactory heterosexual 
functioning, and choice of a life goal 
seem to be especially significant. Milman 
points out that when marihuana—or any 
drug—is employed to blunt the pain of 
significant experiences during adoles- 
cence, 


the result [can be] psychological dependence on 
drugs and a deferment of the problem solving that 
might obviate the need for drugs. For many ado- 
lescents with a preexisting personality disorder and 
poorly developed Psychological defenses, 
[marihuana may be] sufficient to dissolve these 
rather fragile defenses and facilitate the emer- 
gence of a psychotic process. For those [whose per- 
sonalities do not become disorganized], the failure 
to make use of the adolescent years to solve adoles- 
cent problems [will often precipitate] the 
emergence of immature, poorly integrated, [or] 
drug-dependent adults [p. 289]. 


One of the traits displayed by all of the 
males studied by Milman was passivity. 
Ina society such as ours, which requires a 
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high degree of independence and initia- 
tive, the adult male with passive person- 
ality traits can be seriously handicapped. 
Failure of our youth to take advantage of 
the adolescent years to solve their passiv- 
ity problems will in all probability result 
in a decrease in the percentage of strong, 
enterprising, psychologically able mem- 
bers of our adult population. And when 
we consider, as Milman pointed out, that 
this drug-dependent segment of our so- 
ciety includes a high percentage of those 
possessing superior intelligence, the ul- 
timate social cost must become all the 
more a matter of public concern. 


OTHER ISSUES 


Recently there has been rather wide- 
spread discussion concerning the legali- 
zation of marihuana. Bloomquist (1967) 
conducted research in California, where 
there has been a much greater use of 
marihuana than in some other parts of 
the country, and wrote that 


they ignore the examples set by India, which after 
years of accepting "bhang" as part of the religious 
life of the country, outlawed its use in 1959 because 
of the negative effects of the drug. In Africa, na- 
tions which once accepted marihuana have now 
begun to worry about its overall effect. [During 
the] recent riots in Nigeria, thousands of hood- 
lums, apparently under the influence of the drug, 
assaulted each other and the police in screaming 
indifference to their own safety. As a result, the 
military government there has decreed the death 
penalty for unauthorized sale or production [p. 
350]. 


A joint committee on mental health of 
the American Medical Association and 
the National Academy of Sciences 
(American Medical Association Council 
on Mental Health 1968) issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Cannabis is a dangerous drug and as such is a 
public health concern, For centuries the hemp 
plant (cannabis) has been used extensively and in 
various forms as an intoxicant in Asia, Africa, 
South America, and elsewhere. With few excep- 
tions, organized societies consider such use unde- 
sirable and therefore a drug problem, and have 
imposed legal and social sanctions on the user and 
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the distributor. . . . In many countries where 
chronic heavy use of cannabis occurs, such as 
Egypt, Morocco, and Algeria, it has the marked 
effect of reducing the social productivity of a 
significant number of persons. . . . Legalization of 
marihuana [could] create a serious abuse problem 
in the United States [p. 91]. 


Researchers are only now beginning to 
conduct longitudinal studies of the ef- 
fects of marihuana on human beings. 
And as indicated earlier, it has been only 
recently that the (or an) active hal- 
lucinogenic ingredient of cannabis has 
been precisely identified and synthe- 
sized. Sufficient time has not elapsed to 
obtain an adequately substantial body of 
pharmacological and clinical evidence 
concerning the specific effects of this 
drug, nor has the research conducted to 
date included sufficient controls or 
populations to confirm all the statements 
cited above. Since 1970, however, some 
validating studies have begun to appear. 
Among the most cogent are those by 
Talbott and Teague (1969), Keup 
(1970), Berman (1971), and Halikas and 
others (1971, 1972). Of course, other 
kinds of findings and opinions also exist. 
However, Gaver's (1967) contention that 
there are as yet no carefully controlled 
clinical findings on the long-term effects 
of cannabis of various qualities and 
potencies on the central nervous system 
or on other organ systems remains true. 
And, of course, researchers have yet to 
distinguish adequately among experi- 
mental, occasional, social, habitual, and 
chronic users of marihuana. These and 
other considerations point to the impor- 
tance of the research now being under- 
taken in this area. 

It seems important to reemphasize, 
however, as the AMA Council on Mental 
Health suggests, that "the issue which 
faces the United States today is not 
whether we know all there is to know 
about marihuana, scientifically. Obvi- 
ously, every effort should be made to 
correct the deficiencies in our knowledge 
[p. 92]." The issue is rather “whether we 
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can ignore the experiences and observa- 
tions established over centuries of heavy 
use of hemp preparations in various 
[other civilized] societies [p. 92]." A cur- 
rent solution to the problem should not 
relate to what is not known but must 
relate instead to those facts that are al- 
ready known about cannabis and its var- 
ious preparations. There is extensive ex- 
perience in its use in all of its forms, and 
ascounselors and teachers we must make 
use of what we now know. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


In working with youth and others, all 
counseling and guidance personnel 
must continually keep in contact with the 
best and most current information on 
the subject of drug abuse. The role of the 
counselor is and should become more 
and more that of consultant and teacher 
about drug abuse. Our fellow educators 
in particular need informed guidance on 
how to respond to and cope with indi- 
vidual drug abusers within the school 
system—if not within their own families. 
Others seeking information and educa- 
tion are parent groups and various other 
community organizations, but of par- 
ticular importance is the need to develop 
realistic techniques for informing young 
people. Obviously, they need to know 
the potential dangers in the abuse of any 
drug. Paradoxically, at least some youth 
seem to know more than their teachers 
about illegal drugs as well as about the 
reactions and sensations that may ac- 
company their use. Often, however, 
these young people display little insight 
into the emotional and social dangers of 
the substances they use. 

In considering the general content of 
information presented to teachers, who 
work with young people daily and enjoy 
their respect, major emphasis must be 
placed on honest presentation of factual 
material about the drugs commonly used 
by youth. The material presented in this 
article is offered as a guide to counselors 
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as they provide leadership in communi- | 
cation with young people concerning the 

best available 
huana. An informed citizenry, in the 
final analysis, will be—or at least can 
be—the most effective deterrent to ex- 
tensive drug abuse. W 
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A Monologue on Monologue 


Words 

We trade in words 

Yet deal in lives 

And seldom guess 

How few can play our games 


While verbiage 

Our skillful tool 

Restores the identities 

Of a small articulate number 
Who hope they understand 


Our verbosity 

As we counsel voluminously 
To keep from facing 

The myriad nonverbal minds 
Who have no counselor 


For they 

They deal in action 
Unnamed feelings 
Unlabeled fears 

And unspoken agony 


They are the nonverbal 

To whom we have much to say, little to communicate 
Whose unspellable problems we must ignore 

Lest we know failure 

Not unlike their own 


KARIN L. BERGWALL 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Marihuana and the counselor: 


This invited article takes a different position 
on the topic of marihuana from that discussed 
by William Camp in the previous article. The 

author of this article presents recent reports 

on marihuana research and points to the need for 
counselors not only to keep abreast of current 
developments in the area but also to "get it 
together" themselves before attempting to deal 


with clients who use marihuana and other drugs. 


The basic theme of Camp’s article seems 
to be that heavy, long-term use of 
marihuana is potentially harmful to 
users and has the capacity to cause 
personal-social deterioration and “even 
psychosis.” He proposes first to examine 
the evidence supporting this position 
and then to suggest implications for 
practicing counselors. He has met these 
two objectives in only a limited and 
superficial way. The research he cites is 
largely medical, derived from clinical ob- 
servations. His review of the recent liter- 
ature is sparse, at best, and contains ob- 
vious omissions from late findings and 
reports. He makes no attempt to ex- 
amine critically the basic assumptions, 
problems of definition, sampling proce- 
dures, and statistical shortcomings of the 
studies he cites. 

To offer a more balanced presenta- 
tion, it is necessary first to consider the 
research issues and the more recent 
findings and then to discuss their specific 
implications for practicing counselors. 
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it’s not so simple 


MARCELINE E. JAQUES 


RESEARCH ISSUES AND FINDINGS 


Perhaps the most current compendiums 
of research and other scientific informa- 
tion available on the topic are the first 
and second annual reports on the physi- 
cal, mental, and social health conse- 
quences of marihuana use, issued by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (1971, 1972). These reports 
summarize published and unpublished 
research results from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health grantees, govern- 
ment reports from other countries, and 
proceedings of scientific conferences 
and symposiums here and abroad. The 
1972 report states that “much of the es- 
sential basic research on short-term ef- 
fects in animals and man has been done. 
{p. 7]." Despite the recent research ad- 
vances, the reports warn that there is no 
simple answer to the multiple problems 
presented. As knowledge has grown, so 


has the extent of the problems and the 


awareness of research intricacies. The 
multiple variables are complex, difficult 
to define and measure. Questions about 
marihuana use cannot be answered by 
research data alone, for in addition to 
scientific knowledge, questions of values, 


MARCELINE E. JAQUES is Professor and Direc- 
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customs, and legal controls must be con- 
sidered. Myths about use and effect 
abound in these questions, and heavy 
controversy surrounds them. 

The National Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse has issued 
two reports (1972, 1973). The 1973 re- 
port, released March 1973, states that, 
based on a 1972 survey, 1495 of Ameri- 
can youth (from 12 to 17 years old) and 
16% of adults (18 years old and over) 
have experimented with marihuana for 
recreational and nonmedical purposes. 
Marihuana ranks third among all forms 
of drug use, with alcoholic beverages 
ranking first (youth, 24%; adults, 53%) 
and tobacco second (youth, 17%; adults, 
38%). 

Much less is known about the effect of 
regular, heavy use, as such use is still 
uncommon in the United States, Camp 
points up some problems, though he 
uses dated research results of a limited 
clinical nature without specifying or 
commenting on the limits imposed by 
both the information and the research 
design. 


To date, the study of chronic users has either been 
poorly controlled by modern scientific standards or 
limited to relatively small numbers of intensively 
studied users [Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 1979, p. 148]. 


Current observations of heavy use are 
primarily from other cultures and can- 
not be generalized to American cultural 
groups. Such data, however, can provide 
the clues and leads necessary for further 
research. 

There is some evidence that those 
making regular and heavy use of 
marihuana are more psychologically dis- 
turbed and socially unstable than would 
be expected in a population of nonusers, 
School dropouts and those from dis- 
turbed families are more likely to be 
users. Heavy and regular use is clearly 
associated with the use of multiple 
drugs—but there is no evidence that 
marihuana use itself “caused” the use of 
other drugs. Frequent users are more 
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likely to associate with others who use 
drugs and in settings where drugs are 
used, which may alter life style and self- 1 
concept. 

Camp suggests that a relationship ex- 
ists between the use of marihuana and 
the presence of severe emotional dis- 
turbance, including psychosis. This ap- 
proach, however, presents formidable 
problems. It is difficult to separate the 
effect of the drug from the many other 
factors that may play a role in the specific 
disorders. Research problems include 
nondrug factors such as preexisting 
Psychological states and the circum- 
stances surrounding use. The diagnosis 
"cannabis psychosis" has been common 
in countries where use is traditional. It 
should be noted that epidemiological 
surveys are almost nonexistent and that 
adequate diagnostic evaluations are usu- 
ally not employed and that therefore this 
label can be a catchall for those with a 
known history of use who are emotion- 
ally disturbed. Some evidence exists, 
however, that in comparing matched 
samples of frequent users with nonusing 
friends, the amount of psychiatric symp- 
toms in both groupsis greater than in the 
general youth population (Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 1972, 
p. 16). 

A recent Canadian report indicated 
that 


[though] good epidemiological data is lacking, 
many observers feel that the frequency. of 
psychopathology is higher than would be expected 
by chance [Commission of Inquiry 1972, p. 106]. 


The report offered the following three 
explanatory hypotheses, each with pur- 
ported current data to support it: 

l. Persons with pathology may be 
more likely to be heavy users of mari- 
huana. 

2. Marihuana use may increase the 
incidence of psychopathology. 

3. Factors such as family relation- 
Ships, socioeconomic conditions, and 
alienation may influence the interaction - 
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between marihuana use and psycho- 
pathology. 

Another interesting position was also 
posited, though untested, that mari- 
huana use may mask pathology by reduc- 
ing overt symptoms and thus leading to a 
lower incidence of pathology than in the 
general population. The various posi- 
tions point out the complex problems for 
researcher and professional practitioner 
alike. In conclusion, the Canadian report 
states: 


If such chronicconditions exist, they are likely to be 
shaped as much by the prior personality of the 
individual as by specific pharmacological effects of 
the drug [p. 107]. 


It is speculated in the report that the 
research questions will not be answered 
by “more anecdotal clinical reports" in 
"ill-defined sub-groups" but that accu- 
rate clinical reports put into the context 
of population studies can provide clues 
for more systematic research of these is- 
sues. 

In summary, all these reports stress 
that multiple-research strategies need to 
be used, including the methodologies of 
cross-cultural studies, clinical observa- 
tions, laboratory investigations, epidem- 
iological methods using large popu- 
lations, and longitudinal studies to iso- 
late problems not evident in cross- 
sectional methods over a short time span. 
The most recent research stresses the 
necessity of taking into account the mul- 
tiple aspects of both the individual and 
the situation, including the drug's charac- 
teristics; the setting in which the drug is 
used; and the individual's personal ex- 
pectations, prior experience, and 
metabolic rate. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


To counselors, the implications of the 
research for practice are confusing; to 
some they are disturbing. A dearth of 
useful research information and proven 
procedures exists in the area of drug 
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education and prevention. The National 
Commission on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse (1973) has recommended that 
there be a moratorium on all drug edu- 
cation programs in schools until they can 
be evaluated and made more realistic. 
The report further calls for a repeal of 
all state laws requiring drug education. 
As indicated earlier in this article, the 
scientific knowledge alone cannot 
"solve" the drug problem or tell coun- 
selors how to proceed. 

Wrenn (1973) has given a thoughtful 
review of the changing counselor world 
with some helpful guides and practical 
considerations for working with clients 
who use drugs. As he states, the drug 
scene and the counterculture are with us. 
They are not passing fads but coping 
mechanisms used to solve problems of a 
personal-social nature around the qual- 
ity and meaning of life itself. Drug de- 
pendence has been referred to as a 
symptom of an illness of the spirit affect- 
ing young and old from all walks of life. 
Raymond Shafer, chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, said that people do not turn 
to drugs when “a satisfactory alternative 
is available to them [New York Times 
1973]." 

A number of questions and impera- 
tives become obvious for counselors, in- 
cluding the need to develop a personal 
and professional stance on drugs and 
drug use. For most counselors this neces- 
sitates a careful reexamination of per- 
sonal values, attitudes, and knowledge 
positions in an attempt to understand 
the contemporary drug scene. Coun- 
selors need a "set" to "get it together" 
themselves before dealing with clients 
who use marihuana and other drugs. 
And continuous updating is required for 
even the most experienced and knowl- 
edgeable counselor. The National Clear- 
ing House for Drug Abuse Information 
(5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Maryland 
20852) is a valuable source for current 
information on research writing and 
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films. The National Training Center for 
Drug Abuse Control operates in con- 
junction with Marjorie Webster College 
in Washington, D.C., offering short- and 
long-term training programs in treat- 
ment and prevention. 

Warner (1973) has reviewed the litera- 
ture on selected drug prevention pro- 
grams, positing that programs can oper- 
ate on three levels: cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral. While most drug pro- 
grams aim for all three goal areas, their 
major focus has been on the cognitive 
level. This, of course, is based on the 
assumption that once people have accu- 
rate information about drugs they will 
make certain decisions—presumably 
against marihuana or drug use. The re- 
search reviewed by Warner does not 
support this assumption. Though little 
research exists on the other two levels, 
that which is available shows that “pro- 
grams focusing on attitudes or values 
have been more successful than those 


focusing on information [p. 527].”: 


Warner has indicated that successful 
prevention programs shared common 
emphases on: 


* The future rather than the past 

e Attitudes and values supporting life 
styles incompatible with drug use 

e Long-range integrated programs 
rather than short-term ones 

e Small group influence of peers 

e Ways to get involved or turned on to 
life rather than drugs 

* Positive activities or ways to live (what 
to do as opposed to what not to do) 

e Self-understanding for motivation 

e Development of tools and skills for 
change, e.g., decision making 


These results indicate the need for 
comprehensive programs with multi- 
ple modalities of service. Recently an 
agreement for integration of vocational 
rehabilitation services and drug abuse 
treatment services was signed between 
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the Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion and the National Institute of Mental 
Health. This agreement provides the 
possibility for comprehensiveness in 
community service delivery from entry 
through evaluation, treatment, training, 
placement, and follow-up (Nau 1973). 
Also proposed, now pending in Con- 
gress, is a new law called the Allied 
Service Act, which would coordinate ser- 
vices at state and local levels and hope- 
fully eliminate some bureaucratic obsta- 
cles in service planning and delivery 
(Richardson 1973). Both of these are en- 
couraging developments and should be 
helpful to counselors and clients in their 
perennial struggle to get workable help 
for clients. 

An example of a joint service ap- 
proach is the Mid-lowa Drug Abuse 
Council, which uses the term alternatives 
as its theme (Day 1973). The council's 
purpose is stated simply: to provide 
whatever alternatives in drug education, 
prevention, and rehabilitation might 
help alleviate the problems of present 
and potential drug users. The staff 
"stress that a better alternative is both the 
best prevention and the best cure to drug 
abuse [p. 5]." 

A number of areas of research impor- 
tant to counselors are now under way 
—for example, the effects of parental 
attitudes, child-rearing practices, and 
peer pressures and the effects of cultural 
factors on drug use. Little is known 
about the occupational implications of 
marihuana and drug use. It appears that 
some use of marihuana occurs in work 
settings. The implications of this practice 
for employers and the possible safety 
considerations need to be examined. Re- 
search on driver performance is now 
under way, and the relationship between 
use and accidents is being studied. 

Finally, it is obvious that we need to 
develop more effective prevention and 
educational programs. Such programs 
need to be based on consistent evaluation 
of practices and procedures as consistent 
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with an outcome model. Regular 
follow-up of clients is necessary in order 
to evaluate counseling strategies that 
make a difference in the achievement of 
specified outcomes. To make a positive 
difference in the life of a client, of 
course, is the outcome goal. But how to 
get there with our present knowledge 
and counseling procedures is less 
clear. M 
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Willy was a toad, 

Still, a brainy toad was he. 

He sat upon a milestone 

And dreamed of what he'd be. 


King of toads? 
Enchanted Prince? 
Lover of the Queen? 
Archbishop? 

Pirate lord? 
Academic Dean? 


And then, not yet decided, 
He went to cross the road, 
Brainy little Willy, 

Such a smart young toad. 


So wrapped up in thought was he 
Of what he was to be 

That before he’d gotten very far 
The car he'd failed to see 

Had flattened him across the road 
In passing little Willy. 


CHARLES V. COOGAN 
Westfield, New Jersey 
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Levels of empathic response 


Empathic understanding is a counseling technique 
that receives attention in many of the training 
programs that are charged with producing helping 
personnel. Although empathic understanding is 
widely taught, there is very little commonality 
among trainers in terms of what they teach their 
students to be empathic to. In this article the 
author presents a general conceptual set that 
may be applied to any statement a person makes. 
The set is comprised of six elements to which 
helpers can be empathic and to which they can 
respond. The elements are concrete and specific 
and lend themselves well to systematic training. 


The purpose of this article is to presenta 
conceptual set that will aid counselors in 
focusing on and responding to pertinent 
aspects of client statements during the 
self-exploration stage of counseling, and 
further, to provide counselor educators 
with a model that will enable them to 
teach others. Specifically, the model ad- 
dresses itself to that aspect of counselor 
behavior typically referred to as “addi- 
tive empathy.” The model presented is 
based on and is an expansion of two 
scales. developed by Carkhuff (1969), 
Empathic Understanding in Interper- 
sonal Process and Personally Relevant 
Concreteness or Specificity of Expres- 
sion in Interpersonal Processes. 

This article deals with only one charac- 
teristic of counselor behavior, that of 
empathy. Although the breadth of the 
article is limited, the model out of which 
it arises is not. Empathic understanding 
is viewed as one dimension in which a 
counselor can have therapeutic impact 
on a client, a dimension that has logical 
continuity and distinctness. Other types 
of therapeutic behaviors that this pre- 
sentation of empathy advocates are: Te- 
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spect, genuineness, confrontation, im- 
mediacy, expert advice giving, experien- 
tial encounter, counselor demands, and 
knowledge of treatment techniques. For 
a complete presentation of the counsel- 
ing approach of which this additive em- 
pathic model may be viewed a part, see 
Carkhuff and Berenson (1967). 


THE EMPATHY MODEL 


This model of additive empathy should 
be viewed as starting at level 3 on the 
Carkhuff Empathic Understanding in 
Interpersonal Process scale. The em- 
pathy scale appears to be relatively con- 
crete in terms of what isnot an empathic 
counselor statement (levels 1 and 2) or, 
perhaps more accurately, what is not 
counseling. However, it is seriously lack- 
ing in concrete guidelines concerning 
in-depth counseling or additive em- 
pathy. Atlevel 3 on the empathy scale the 
counselor's response is said to be "inter- 
changeable" with that of the client. A 
need for greater explanation of the ele- 
ments of additive empathy is evident in 
the empathy scales' vague description of 
levels 4 and 5 regarding empathic un- 
derstanding. 

Level4: The responses of the helperadd noticeably to 
the expressions of the helpee(s) in such a way as to 
express feelings a level deeper than the helpee was 
able to express himself. 


EXAMPLE: The helper communicates his under- 
standing of the expressions of the helpee at a level 
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deeper than they were expressed and thus enables 
the helpee to experience and/or express feeling he 
was unable to express previously. 

In summary, the helper's responses add deeper 
feeling and meaning to the expressions of the 
helpee. 

Level 5: The helper's responses add Significantly to 
the feeling and meaning of the expressions of the 
helpee(s) in such a way as to accurately express 
feeling levels below what the helpee himself was 
able to express or, in the event of ongoing, deep 
self-exploration on the helpee’s part, to be fully 
with him in his deepest moments. 
EXAMPLE: The helper responds with accuracy to 
all of the helpee's deeper as well as surface feelings. 
He is "tuned in" on the helpee's wave length. The 
helper and the helpee might proceed together to 
explore previously unexplored areas of human ex- 
istence, 

In summary, the helper is responding with a full 
awareness of who the other person is and with a 
comprehensive and accurate empathic under- 
standing of that individual's deepest feelings 
[Carkhuff 1969, p. 175]. 


Although counselor communication 
of empathy constitutes only one aspect of 
counseling, in many cases it is prerequi- 
site to the counselor's effective partici- 
pation in other therapeutic behaviors. 
Communication of empathic under- 
standing serves to give both the coun- 
selor and the client relevant affective and 
cognitive information about the client 
and the client’s method of relating to the 
world, enabling them to base their ac- 
tions on shared pertinent and accurate 
information. 

Throughout the following discussion 
it should be kept in mind that it would be 
inappropriate to attempt to communi- 
cate indiscriminately all elements, or 
even the higher levels of empathic un- 
derstanding, in any counselor response, 
Timing is an important dimension of 
counseling. Research suggests that 
“depth reflections” too early in counsel- 
ing will have deleterious effects on the 
progress of the client (Truax & Carkhuff 
1963). The counselor must continually 

gauge the readiness and receptiveness of 
the client for additive empathy. In the 
example presented below, judging from 
the client’s depth of self-exploration, 
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anything above Element 2 would proba- 
bly be inappropriate and would be non- 
facilitative for the client at the time of the 
interaction presented. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ADDITIVE EMPATHY 


A client statement may contain any or all 
parts of the following elements, and the 
counselor may respond to any or all parts 
of the communication, depending on 
client need, counselor understanding, 
and counselor skill. The same client 
statement is used throughout the pres- 
entation of elements to allow the reader 
to relate to a common stimulus. 


Element 1: 


Client's Accurately Expressed Feeling 
or Obvious Feeling 


The most basic element of empathy is 
that of responding to the client's accu- 
rately expressed feeling. Communica- 
tion of Element 1 alone seldom yields 
therapeutic results, but it is important in 
the relationship building phase of coun- 
seling and as an element of more com- 
plex counselor statements. Although 
Element 1 alone seldom aids the client in 
self-understanding or significantly facili- 
tates the client to deeper levels of self- 
exploration, itis a manner of responding 
that does not detract from the client's 
self-exploration or lead the client off on 
a tangent. Further, communication of 
Element 1 may serve to reinforce the 
client's expression of feeling. Communi- 
cation of only Element 1 would usually 
occur early in the exploration of a par- 
ticular problem area or at any time the 
counselor is unable to understand the 
more significant elements of the client's 
statement. 


Client: Damn my wife, I get angry 
enough to kill her! She is continually 
planning my activities. She could have 
some respect for what J like to do. 


Counselor: It really makes you furious! 
Basically, the client said he was angry 
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and the counselor reflected that feeling. 
In this case the counselor reflected the 
accurately expressed feeling. The ad- 
verb accurately is used because the client 
described his experience as anger and the 
entire communication suggested that he 
was angry. This discrimination is made 
because itis not uncommon for people to 
label their affective experiences inaccu- 
rately; for example, the client could say 
that his wife makes him nervous or anx- 
ious, when his experience was, in fact, 
anger. 

Included in Element 1 is that situation 
in which the client is obviously 
experiencing affect but either does not 
use an affective label or mislabels the 
affective experience. In this instance the 
counselor would reflect the obvious af- 
fective experience with an accurate af- 
fective term. Responses of this type 
would be most common in the initial 
counselor-client interaction or prior to 
the time that the client learns to examine 
his or her behavior in the affective realm 
and accurately label affective experi- 
ences. 

It should be noted thatitis not additive 
empathy if the counselor merely reflects 
the client’s accurately expressed feelings, 
as the counselor is not adding anything. 
Within the confines of Element 1 the 
counselor could respond in an additive 
manner by (a) accurately labeling the 
client’s affective experience when the 
client has not labeled it or (b) accurately 
labeling the client's affective experience 
when the client has mislabeled it. In both 
these situations the counselor is adding 
something to the information base that 
counselor and client will later work from. 

Although reflection of the client's ob- 
vious or expressed feeling is the most 
elementary element of empathy, it is not 
without its qualitative aspects. Following 
are four of the qualitative dimensions of 
Element 1. F 


e The affective delivery on the part of 
the counselor should be at an intensity 
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level interchangeable with that of the 
client. The counselor should not speakin 
a monotone or at an intensity level 
greater or lesser than that of the client. 


e The affective label the counselor uses 
should be specific rather than general. 
Inexact words (e.g., upset, uptight, 
agitated) should be avoided. Understand- 
ing of a problem must come in specific 
rather than vague terms. 


e The label itself should be accurate in 
intensity. If the client’s experience ap- 
pears to be on the order of “irate” or 
“incensed,” the counselor should select 
from the terms irate or incensed rather 
than peeved or irritated. 


e The counselor should generally at- 
tempt to respond with a different affec- 
tive label than that used by the client, 
even if the client is able to label the affec- 
tive experience specifically and accu- 
rately. This serves to give fluency to the 
verbal interaction and avoid a “canned” 
or "parroting" sound (e.g., “I am really 
disgusted"/"You are really disgusted”). 
The situation presents a problem for 
most counselors, however, as their rep- 
ertoire of feeling responses is very lim- 
ited. When the counselor is able to re- 
spond with a wide variety of affective 
labels, it also serves to increase the reper- 
toire of affective responses for the client. 


Element 2: 


Identification of 
Environmental Stimulus 


In Element 1 the counselor reflects the 
client's emotional experience. In Ele- 
ment 2 the counselor’s task is to define, as 
specifically as possible, the stimulus for 
the client's response. Not only must feel- 
ings be accurately and specifically 
identified; the stimuli for the affective 
experiences must be identified with the 
same specificity and concreteness. If the 
client is “angry at the world” or gets 
“anxious around many people,” the 
counselor is hard put to facilitate the 
client to meaningful intrapersonal ex- 
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ploration. Identification of the environ- 
mental stimulus as “many people" leaves 
the counselor with hundreds of avenues 
to explore and perhaps no clue as to 
which would be the most productive. 
Identification of the stimulus as "aggres- 
sive people" provides some definite clues 
for the counselor who has some under- 
standing of human dynamics. Coun- 
selors should attempt to identify the 
stimulus as specifically as possible in their 
communication or work toward gather- 
ing enough information to allow them to 
do so. 


Client: Damn my wife, I get angry 
enough to kill her! She is continually 
planning my activities. She could have 
some respect for what J like to do. 


In this case the counselor could define 
the stimulus in different ways. Consider 
these three possible counselor state- 
ments: 


l. "Your wife makes you furious 
enough to kill her!" 


2. "It makes you furious enough to kill 
when your wife plans your activities!" 


3. "It makes you furious enough to kill 
when you are controlled!" 


Of these three counselor statements, 
the third is the most accurate and 
specific. Although it is difficult to make 
explicit the method for accurately and 
specifically defining the stimulus, it may 
be useful to keep in mind the following 
two guidelines. 

First, the stimulus will most often bea 
behavior rather than a person. In the 
above case, the controlling was the 
stimulus rather than the wife. 

Second, the behavior will most often 
be one that can be generalized from one 
situation to another and from one per- 
son to another and should be stated in 
those terms. With the exception of 

phobic fear reactions, most clients who 
demonstrate maladaptive reactions do so 
in a variety of settings with a variety of 
people. In identifying the stimulus for 
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the maladaptive response, the counselor 
should look toward stimuli that are not 
specific to one person or one situation, 
For example, it would be facilitative to 
say “it annoys you when you are treated 
strictly as a sex object” rather than “it 
annoys you when the salesman puts the 
hustle on you and it’s obvious to you what 
his motivation is.” It would be facilitative 
to say “it distresses you when you are 
unable to control all the little details of 
everyday hassles” rather than “it really 
distresses you when your kids carry on all 
over the house and your dishwasher 
breaks down and... ." 

In the illustrative case above, identify- 
ing the control as the stimulus allows 
both the client and the counselor to ex- 
amine and perhaps eventually under- 
stand the client's behavior in many rela- 
tionships. To have identified the 
stimulus as "control of your spare time" 
would have been very limiting in terms 
of understanding the range of the 
client's behavior. 

Perhaps most counselors and thera- 
pists wish to facilitate the expression of 
client attitudes and feelings toward self. 
It is suggested that accurate and specific 
identification of environmental stimuli 
leads directly to client self-reference, 


Element 3: 
Identification of 
Client's Behavior Pattern 


In most cases clients are themselves re- 
sponsible for—actually the creators of — 
some of their own difficulties because of 
certain of their behavior patterns. When 
the counselor gains an understanding of 
the client’s behavior patterns, either 
through the client's description of ac- 
tivities engaged in outside the counseling 
relationship or through the counselor's 
own interpersonal encounter with the 
client, the counselor may identify the 
behavior patterns in concise, descriptive 
terms. Ultimately, it is the goal of coun- 
seling to replace’ maladaptive behavior 
patterns with adaptive behavior pat- 
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terns; identification of the problem be- 
havior pattern is therefore a necessary 
prerequisite to change. 

Client: Damn my wife, I get angry 
enough to kill her! She is continually 
planning my activities. She could have 
some respect for what I like to do. 
Counselor: It makes you furious as hell 
when you are controlled, but you are 
allowing yourself to be controlled. 


Here the counselor brought out the 
client's maladaptive behavior pattern: 
that the client allowed himself to be con- 
trolled. If the client were ready for 
communication of empathy at this level, 
this counselor statement would serve to 
make him responsible for some of his 
problems and set the stage for him to 
examine himself intrapersonally. 


Element 4: 


Feelings toward Self as a Result of 
Interaction with the Environment 


In all instances where people have a 
significant interaction with their envi- 
ronment, there is some self-evaluation as 
a result of the interaction. Regardless of 
the type of emotional experience (e.g. 
anger, love, fear, elation) felt toward the 
environmental stimulus, people will 
evaluate themselves in reference to the 
interaction and derive some amount of 
satisfaction and/or dissatisfaction toward 
the self as a result of their behavior. 
Often these feelings toward the self will 
be conflictive; they will experience both 
positive and negative feelings. 


Client: Damn my wife, I get angry 
enough to kill her! She is continually 
planning my activities. She could have 
some respect for what like to do. 
Counselor: It makes you furious as hell 
when you are controlled, and you get pretty 
angry at yourself for allowing other people to 
control you. 


In the above response, the counselor 
added Element 4 (“and you get pretty 


angry at yourself . . ."). Were this com- ` 
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ment appropriate in terms of the client's 
readiness, the client might be expected 
to continue self-exploration in terms of 
feelings and attitudes toward self, a more 
productive type of therapeutic content. 


Element 5: 
Expectations of Self 


The human organism does not reward 
and punish itself via comfortable and 
uncomfortable experiences (e.g., phys- 
iological states) unsystematically. We are 
made up of thousands of demands on 
self, the meeting of which is requisite to 
feeling generally good about ourselves. 
These demands may be synonymous 
with superego, ideal self, or parent. The 
demands, of course, are double-edged: 
If they are met, the affective experience 
is positive; if not, the experience is nega- 
tive. Self-expectations may be realistic or 
unrealistic. They may need modifica- 
tion, or behaviors may need to be devel- 
oped that satisfy the demands. 


Client: Damn my wife, I get angry 
enough to kill her! She is continually 
planning my activities. She could have 
some respect for what like to do. 
Counselor: It makes you furious as hell 
when you are controlled, and you get 
pretty angry at yourself for allowing 
other people to control you. It’s pretty 
darn important for you to be master of your 
own destiny. 


With this addition (“it’s pretty darn 
important . . .”), the counselor brought 
out that the client needs to control him- 
self in order to accept himself and feel 
comfortable. 


Element 6: 
Basic Beliefs about Self 


Many people we encounter in counseling 
situations have basic beliefs about them- 
selves that result in maladaptive be- 
havior, Information about these beliefs 
is often relevant and pertinent to the 
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person's self-understanding and requi- 
site to adaptive behavior change. 


Client: Damn my wife, I get angry 
enough to kill her! She is continually 
planning my activities. She could have 
some respect for what J like to do. 


Counselor: It makes you angry as hell 
when people control you, and you get 
pretty angry at yourself for allowing 
them to do it. It's pretty darn important 
for you to control your own life and af- 
fairs, but somehow you can't. It’s almostas 
though you are saying to yourself that you 
can't cut it, can't stand up for yourself and 
make your own way. 


Here the counselor has brought out 
that at some level the client is saying to 
himself something on the order of “I am 
a milksop.” Failing to deal with this type 
of belief about oneself in terms of de- 
veloping more adaptive types of be- 
havior is tantamount to remodeling a 
house on a crumbling foundation. 


A Whisper 


Sometimes, 
In a world of noise, 


A Whisper can still be heard. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO 
COUNSELOR TRAINING 


This analysis of empathy is presented as 
an efficient model for training coun- 
selors to communicate additive empathy. 
With little modification, this model is ap- 
propriate to the training approach pre- 
sented by Carkhuff (1969). As the learn- 
ing units are definitive and lack complex- 
ity, the model lends itself well to sys- 
tematization and application of learning 
theory to the training process. W 
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Guidance counselors and drama specialists work 
side by side in many school settings but rarely 
harness their singular skills in joint efforts 
toward a mutually compatible educational goal— 
the elucidation of human interaction. Guidance- 
drama activity provides (a) crisp definitions of 
selected issues; (b) potent modeling from the 
characters in the play, the students actively 
engaged in the play, and the students involved 
in the discussions that follow the play; and (c) 

a technique for peer-led discussions on sensitive 
issues, Here the author gives more precise 
definition to the technique of guidance-theater. 


First Student: But if you go out to 
change society, you’re changing it for 
you. 

Second Student: Yeah, but I can’t do it 
by myself. 

First Student: Hold it! That’s not the 
point! It doesn’t matter how many peo- 
ple join the bandwagon. If you don’t like 
it, yow’re going to change it. Just like An- 
tigone. She didn’t care what “other” 
people felt. She wanted to change it. She 
wanted to bury her brother. 


The above is an extract from the tran- 
script of a recent discussion among a 
small group of suburban high school 
students who had just finished watching 
a performance of the play Antigone. The 
discussion was led by the actors who had 
performed the play. The “first student” 
was defending the notion of fervent in- 
dividual commitment to a cause, the 
idealistic position in a confrontation as 
exemplified by the character of An- 
tigone. Others in the discussion group 
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challenged him with the more prag- 
matic, political positions stressing social 
order as exemplified by the character of 
Creon. 

The conflict in the play between An- 
tigone and Creon pressed the viewing 
students to investigate issues relating to, 
commitment, alienation, and confronta- 
tions with authority. Their discussion 
also considered the avoidance of con- 
frontation situations through alternate 
means of suasion such as developing 
politically viable forces, infiltrating the 
opposition, seeking compromise solu- 
tions, or simply biding one’s time. 

Five prototypical models derived from 
the play's characters were identified: the 
Creon model, or the status quo protec- 
tor; the Antigone model, or the idealistic- 
rebel; the Ismene model, or the well- 
meaning mediator; the Haemon model, 
or the fearful follower; and the guards 
model, or the blind followers. 


WHY THEATER IN GUIDANCE? 


Theater can be a vital guidance discus- 
sion stimulus for the counselor to use in 
developing a more open and com- 
municative climate on carefully selected 
issues. Plays provide concrete illustra- 
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tions of the many subtleties surrounding 
complex issues. Below are listed a few 
plays and the issues that are related to 
them: 

l. Antigone and Child's Play: Student 
concerns with authority. 

2. Dope! and A Hatful of Rain: The 
drug scene. 

3. Tragedy in a Temporary Town and 
The Lottery: Autonomy, or the capacity to 
act independently in the face of group 
pressure. 

4. Blue Denim and Splendor in the Grass: 
Adolescent sexuality. 

5. Three by Arthur Miller—Death of a 
Salesman, The Price, and The Man Who 
Had All the Luck: Factors relating to voca- 
tional choice making. 

6. Tea and Synpathy and Liliom: The 
erroneously exclusive linkage of certain 
feelings, such as lovingness, with mascu- 
linity or femininity. 

7. A Raisin in the Sun and West Side 
Story: Racism. 

The drama literature is rich with 
themes waiting for enactments that will 
stimulate highly relevant guidance dis- 
cussions. 

The school play presentation is a most 
potent discussion stimulus because of its 
concreteness and its potential for peer 
group management with minimized 
adult intervention. In the ordinary 
group guidance discussion, the coun- 
selor must often fish for concrete exam- 
ples of the issues while the discussion 
falters. In the play-related discussion, 
the example is already there in terms of 
behavior and its consequences as dem- 
onstrated by the actors within the con- 
text of the play. Moreover, student ac- 
tors assume vital leadership roles in the 
discussion because of their greater 
identification with the play, resulting 
from weeks of prior involvement. The 
counseling technique is structured to 
facilitate discussion among students, 
with the skilled and wise counselor re- 

maining very much on the sidelines. This 
quality of drama-stimulated involve- 
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ment has particular appeal for the 
inner-city student, whose penchant for 
the concrete is well known (Goldberg: 
1963). 

The guidance-theater technique sug- | 
gested here has two implications for the 
educative and guidance processes. First, 
the play-discussion experience provides | 
potent modeling from the behavior of 
the characters in the play, from the stu- 
dent actors, and from vocal student dis- 
cussion participants taking stands on the 
issues raised by the play. The potency of 
modeling as an educative experience has 
been amply demonstrated (Bandura 
1966). 

Second, drama is an important affec- 
tor of attitudes. This is evident not only 
from the millions spent yearly in drama- 
structured TV commercials but also 
from very specific research with films 
and plays (Gunn et al. 1963; Petersen & 
Thurstone 1933; Timmons 1943), The 
Stress in this article, however, is on prés. 
senting the guidance-theater technique — 
not as an affector of behavioral and at- 
titudinal changes but rather as an in- 
strument in the development of sensitiv- 
ity and clarity regarding issues dealt with 
in group guidance. 


PREREQUISITES FOR 
GUIDANCE-THEATER ACTIVITY 


There are two important prerequisites 
for an effective guidance-theater activ- 
ity. First, staff members skilled in both 
guidance and theater specializations 
must be present on the school scene. 
Such personnelare currently available in 
many schools and colleges, though they 
are not generally engaged in joint efforts 
toward the ends proposed here. 
Second, plays of artistic merit should 
be selected from the drama literature. 
Fine playwrights have the artistry to 
demonstrate relevant issues and themes 
with a multifaceted, lifelike totality and 
richness not found in plays produced 
with certain specific educational ends in 
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mind. This prerequisite, moreover, 
satisfies both the guidance needs and the 
needs of the theater arts curriculum. 
Guidance-theater, of course, deals ex- 
clusively with formal drama. It is not an 
improvisational method used for 
therapeutic effects, as are less formal 
drama techniques such as psychodrama 
or sociodrama, which can be employed 
effectively within educational settings. 


SAMPLES OF 
GUIDANCE-THEATER DISCUSSION 


Following are extracts from six hours of 
group discussions with eight different 
groups of summer school students. 
These extracts touch on just a few of the 
issues raised by students in response to 
Antigone. 


First Student: We had one teacher there 
who told us what to wear. 


Counselor: So did you explain to him 
how you felt about it? Were you an An- 
tigone? 

First Student: No, I think I was a guard 
or whatever—one of them background 
people. 

Second Student: Those people who 
would just wear what they wanted to 
wear—they are like Antigone, because 
they weren’t afraid of the school. I think 
I represented Ismene, because she hada 
definite opinion but wasn't going to stick 
her neck out. And so, like the dress code, 
the situation in our school, I think every 
person in our school represented a per- 
son in this play [agreeing voices]. 


Not only does the play provide crisp 
and handy definitions of a variety of 
complex stances possible in a confronta- 
tion, but it has obviously stimulated stu- 
dents to apply the prototypes to them- 
selves in reviewing a recent school con- 
frontation over dress codes. 

The counselor will want to caution 
students against oversimplifying or 
overgeneralizing from the play's pro- 
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totypes. However, the ease with which a 
student is able to say of Ismene (and, 
incidentally, of herself) that she *wasn't 
going to stick her neck out" enables the 
counselor to help students investigate 
concerns about commitmentin very real, 
immediate terms without causing stu- 
dents embarrassment. ý 

A fine play such`as Antigone presents 
fully dimensional characters (not heroes 
and villains, as in the old-fashioned 
melodramas), with all their strengths 
and weaknesses, who manage to garner 
considerable sympathy for themselves 
because they are conveyed with human- 
ity. The fact that there are no easy solu- 
tions in confrontation situations is an 
important point that should emerge 
from the discussion. The focus of the 
discussion is the definition of a complex 
condition. 

It is interesting that in this discussion 
black students, many of whom are rep- 
resentatives of the inner city in a largely 
middle class suburban milieu, articu- 
lated their particular interests and con- 
cerns with ease in response to a modern 
adaptation of an ageless drama classic, as 
is evident from the following excerpt: 


First Student: I feel that the guards in 
the play are just like the government 
today—you know, the police. Like they 
take orders from higher up and they 
don't care. They get their money. They 
just follow orders. 

Second Student: I think they have feel- 
ings, but it's their job. I don't think that 
all policemen are pigs. $ 
Third Student: If you'rea policeman, it's 
your job. Like say if a riot starts or some- 
thing, it’s your job to break it up. 
Second Student: The main argument 
for having policemen is having someone 
to protect you, not to come out and shoot 
you. 

First Student: The problem is that the 
police have too much power, because 
they don’t know what to do with it. 
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Evidently the play stimulated a 
humanizing perspective. The guards 
cannot be thought of simply as "pigs." 
They are clearly people doing their 
jobs—weak people, perhaps, but people 
nonetheless. Then, of course, there is 
the danger of placing too much 
confidence or power in their hands. The 
students provided a somewhat well- 
balanced discussion. 

The following discussion opener pro- 
vided by a student actor discussion 
leader stimulated an immediate re- 
sponse from black students in the group. 


Leader: Can anyone think of any paral- 
lels between the play and anything that’s 
happening today? 

Student: It's like the Panthers and mili- 
tant groups like that rebelling towards 
the government and saying they want 
change. 


The topic of discussion openers and 
other specific discussion techniques has 
not been stressed, on the assumption 
that the counselor who will employ 
guidance-theater techniques has skills in 
discussion leadership. In getting a dis- 
cussion started, the experienced leader 
knows how to tolerate silence, being 
aware that many participants will require 
time to collect thoughts and strength to 
participate. The good leader will not be 
edgily intrusive at the start of the discus- 
sion. Focused, open-ended questions di- 
rectly related to the play appear to work 
best: Which character appealed to you 
most? Which least? Which event in the 
play was most exciting for you? And the 
counselor would do well to let the stu- 
dent actors open the discussion. 

Antigone stimulated wide-ranging dis- 
cussions. Students explored such topics 
as the war in Vietnam, the black revolu- 
tion, commitment versus alienation, 
police brutality, governmental credibil- 
ity gaps, religion, parents, the genera- 
tion gap, the drug problem, and social 
class conflicts. They also discussed more 
immediate parochial issues such as the 
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problem of student suspensions, a 
conflict related to eating outside on the 
grass instead of in the school lunchroom, 
and the dress code. 


SOME CAUTIONARY COMMENTS 


All guidance interventions involve some 


risk. The counselor who adopts the | 
mode of intervening in the school envi- _ 


ronment or climate takes on certain risks 


that must be balanced with the value of _ 


stipulated outcomes. Having students 
ventilate openly and in groups on such 


sensitive issues as race, sex, or drugs | 


must be balanced with risking inactivity 
or keeping the lid on. Counselors ventur- 
ing into guidance-theater can minimize 
the risks by observing the following cau- 
tions. 

l. Counselors shouldn't go it alone. 
They will, of course, consult with the 
drama specialist on their staff about play 
selection and production matters. They 
must also seek some consensus among 
administrators, teachers, parents, and 
students as to the desirability of the par- 
ticular type of intervention contem- 
plated and the appropriateness of the 
suggested drama stimulus. That the 
highly potent drama stimulus must be 
designed with great care is well attested 
to in the recent description by Cottle 
(1969) of an incident at Wellesley High 
School over a LeRoi Jones play thatled to 
a widely publicized court case and staff 
resignations. 

2. Plays must be of proper length. 
Playing time should not exceed half an 
hour so that the bulk of the guidance- 
theater activity can be turned over to the 
discussion component, for which 45 
minutes to an hour should be set aside. 
Appropriate scenes can be extracted 
from the longer dramas suggested ear- 
lier in this article. 

3. Counselors mustn’t allow them- 
selves to be dissuaded by petty problems 
such as scheduling. If discussion of vital 
concerns is thought important enough, 
some means of scheduling the activity 
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will surely be found, particularly in 
schools that have adopted current tech- 
niques of flexible scheduling. 

4. The drama specialist must be will- 
ing to abandon the concept of large-scale 
productions performed once or twice 
before huge audiences in favor of the 
small-scale production done intimately 
many times over, preferably in the 
round, before small groups of students. 
Such a concept will serve the needs not 
only of guidance butalso of theater craft. 
Student performers, for example, will 
feel freer to experiment with acting 
techniques if they need not project to 
gigantic houses. They will also learn to 
sustain a role over many performances 
and profit from the immediate feedback 
provided by the many discussions follow- 
ing each performance. 

5. Counselors should be prepared to 
counteract the defensive avoidance 
mechanism that may be stimulated in the 
viewing of great drama. Great drama 
frequently focuses on the tragic conse- 
quences of behavior, such as Antigone's 
commitment resulting in death. Here 
counselors should strive for needed bal- 
ance in discussions. Commitment does 
not always result in death. The discus- 
sants, no doubt, will be able to provide 
ample evidence of that fact. Whatever is 
potentially counterproductive in the 
model provided by the play must be dealt 
with purposefully in the ensuing discus- 
sions. 

6. Guidance-theater shouldn't be 
thought of as a surefire discussion tech- 
nique requiring little counseling effort. 
The drama merely provides a stimulus 
for discussion along predetermined con- 
tent lines. It does not assure a vital, co- 
herent discussion. That can result only 
from effective management by a coun- 
selor who is skilled in handling group 
discussions. 

7. Counselors must orient actors to 
their discussion leadership roles. The ac- 
tors will gain some sense of how to focus 
the discussion by observing the coun- 
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selor leading several discussion sessions. 
Actors must be cautioned not to 
monopolize the discussions but to stimu- 
late and facilitate discussion in the audi- 
ence. Experience with the technique 
suggests that peer-led discussions tend to 
be best. Their advantages are readily ap- 
parent on such topics as drug use, for 
which adult preachments and interven- 
tions are thought particularly ineffec- 
tive. Even with effective student leader- 
ship, the counselor should still be on 
hand to provide occasional steering or 
leveling when the discussion becomes 
overheated. 


The drama specialist and the guidance 
counselor work side by side in many sec- 
ondary school settings injecting 
humanizing perspectives into the school 
climate, the former through the applica- 
tion of aesthetics, the latter through the 
application of technology. Rarely do 
they combine their efforts. They 
should. N 
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A Research Psychologist Looks at a Poem 


Furu ike ya An old pond, and 
Kawazu tobikomu A frog springs— 
Mizu no oto. The splash of the water. 


[A haiku by Basho, a seventeenth-century Japanese poet] 


Did this frog leap for joy? 

Or was he perhaps an ardent boy 
Who spied a beckoning girl-frog 
And dared the water to reach the log 
Where she was sitting sunning? 

Or was a tasty sand fly running 

On the surface of the pool? 

Or could it have been the cool 

Gaze of the poet's eye that set 

Him suddenly off to get him wet? 


These possibilities historical 

Are not merely rhetorical. 

What motivation underlay 

The frog's quick spring this sunny day 
We'll never have the chance to meet; 
The poet left his study incomplete. 


CHARLES A. HEIKKINEN 
Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut 
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To leave a scratch on the wall: 


Published writers are motivated, knowledgeable, 
and skilled. So are many writers who don't get 
published. The differences between the two, the 

author proposes, are matters of kind rather than 
degree, and she suggests some practical ways of 

reducing those differences. The purpose of the 
article is twofold: to encourage more people to 
submit manuscripts to journals and to reduce the 
number of poorly written manuscripts submitted. 


What does it take to be a journal writer? 
Two generally accepted notions are that 
no one was ever a writer who wasn't first 


a reader and that no one was ever a jour-' 


nal writer who wasn't first a professor. 
There's something to be said for the 
former, but the latter just isn't so. The 
necessary virtues—motivation, knowl- 
edge, and skill—are not part of the PhD 
package. Successful journal writers are 
the ones who can sustain their motiva- 
tion, know what they are writing about 
and to whom, and are skillful enough to 
get their messages across in the allotted 
space. Lack of motivation or knowledge 
of subject per se rarely poses a problem. 
Lack of skill accounts for nearly all rejec- 
tion slips meted out by editors. 


MOTIVATION AND KNOWLEDGE 


When Samuel Johnson said that no man 
but a blockhead ever wrote except for 
money, he wasn't anticipating *publish 
or perish," nor was he telling the whole 
truth about his own motivations (Hill & 
Powell 1964, p. 19). All writers, whether 
they are writing for money or promo- 
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getting published 


ALMA C. SPITHILL 


tion, or for neither, regard the reputable 
publication of their work as an honor. In 
Faulkner's words, to publish is “to leave a 
scratch on the wall—Kilroy was here 
[Blotner & Gwynn 1959, p. 143]." 
Those of you still reading this article 
are motivated. Many of you are prospec- 
tive journal writers. Unfortunately, most 
of you will never get your article off the 
ground. For one of two reasons you 
won't be able to sustain your motivation. 
Undue concern about lack of skill with 
words and grammatical construction is 
the first stumbling block to getting 
started. If you understand what skillful 
writing is, you can acquire expertise with 
study and practice. The encouraging 
truth is that one need not be a literary 
type to be a journal writer. Compulsive 
perfectionism is the second obstacle. 
Perfectionists get hung up on the first 
paragraph. And that's where they'll stay, 
unless they come to the realization that 
the first paragraph can be written last. 
Good first paragraphs, like good pref- 
aces, are, in fact, usually written last. 
Writers who get published in reputa- 
ble journals are knowledgeable about 
two things: their subject and their audi- 
ence. Most would-be writers are full of 
their subject, so full that they can hardly 
wait to tell the world. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the whole world doesn't want 
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to know. Journal writers write for aspe- 
cial audience—that tiny part of the world 
that does want to know. Knowledge of 
target groups is crucial knowledge for 
the journal writer. 

Thomas Harris had some important 

things to say about human relationships, 
things he wanted counselors and lay 
people to know. This short quote from 
I'm OK—You're OK is an example of how 
he approached his special audience 
(notice that even the book's title is target 
directed): “Common relationship 
wreckers are absolute declarations of 
‘that’s the way I am—don't try to change 
me.’ ... The ‘Grouch Before Coffee’ 
racket ruins every morning in many 
families [1969, p. 135]." Harris didn't 
write I’m OK—You're OK to appeal to his 
psychiatrist colleagues, any more than 
Berne (1964) wrote Games People Play to 
appeal to his. Berne's acquaintance with 
his audience exploded a modest first 
printing of 3,000 books into nine print- 
ings and 83,000 copies in a single year; 
Harris’ keeps him on the best-seller list of 
the New York Times. The only chance a 
journal writer has of getting published is 
to write to customer specifications. 


SKILL AND STYLE 


For the journal writer, skill and style are 
synonymous. They mean simply the abil- 
ity to write clearly and concisely, William 
Strunk said it all with his advice for be- 
ginning writers: “A sentence should con- 
tain no unnecessary words, a paragraph 
no unnecessary sentences, ... every word 
[should] tell [Strunk & White 1959, p. 
17]." Most novices tend to be two things: 
distractingly complex (without realizing 
it) and cautious to a fault. Verbosity and 
wariness detract from style and turn 
editors off. 

No writer wants to come across as 
needlessly complex. But without edito- 
rial advice, which usually accompanies 
rejection slips, how can a beginner know 
how complex is too complex? Robert 
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Gunning (1952, pp. 38-39) devised the 
Fog Index (F.I.) to measure complexity. 
This is how it works: First, randomly 
select a sample passage of at least 100 
words. Second, apply this formula 
—EF.1.—0.4 (A+P)—to get the number of 
years of schooling needed to understand 
the passage. In the formula, A is average 
words per sentence and P is polysyllable 
count—number of words of three or 
more syllables per 100 words. Measure- 
ment of the first seven sentences (about 
100 words) under the above subhead 
"Skill and Style" yields a Fog Index of 
13.5. The seven sentences average 14.7 
words per sentence and contain 19 
words of more than two syllables. There- 
fore, 0.4 (14.7+19)=13.5. 

The subject matter of this article is 
fairly simple and should be expected to 
yield a low F.I. What happens when the 
topic is complicated? I selected two pas- 
sages to check it out—one from Carl 
Rogers (1951, p. 483), in which he 
defines phenomenal field, and another 
from a paper about dissemination of re- 
search information. (No reference will 
be cited for the latter paper, since the 
author has failed four times to get it pub- 
lished.) The two passages, respectively, 
have F.L's of 13.4 and 24.4. These in- 
dexes indicate that Rogers should be com- 
prehensible to a college sophomore but 
that nothing short of a postdoctorate 
could get through the paper on research. 

Journal writers are a cautious lot. This 
is to be expected, because journal read- 
ers are a critical audience. A reader is not 
put out by healthy caution but rather by 
caution so excessive that it leads to ob- 
scurity. The following statement, con- 
jured and exaggerated, illustrates exces- 
sive caution: 


The analysis of the interaction could be interpreted 
to mean that dependent males function better in 
groups with authoritative leaders, or it could 
indicate the converse. Results should not be ac- 
cepted without extreme care, Further analysis 
might support either interpretation. 


This is not only cautious writing, it is 
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bad writing. A direct statement can be a 
cautious one. For example: 


The analysis of interaction is difficult to interpret. 
It suggests that dependent males function better 
with authoritative leaders. Further study is needed 
to support this conclusion. 


The writer who is overly concerned 

about impressing an editor is likely also 
to be overly complex as well as overly 
cautious, Those who anticipate writing 
for a journal would do well to heed the 
advice of a poet: 
The cause of bad writing is the desire to be some- 
thing more than a man of sense—the straining to 
be thought a genius; and it is just the same in 
speech-making. If men would only say what they 
have to say in plain terms, how much more elo- 
quent they would be [Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
source unknown]. 


GETTING INTO PRINT 


If you are still with this article, you prob- 
ably see yourself as motivated, knowl- 
edgeable, and at least potentially skillful. 
In that case, let's consider some of the 
nuts-and-bolts questions about getting 
into print—the whys and wherefores of 
query letters, relevance, and organiza- 
tion. 

Journal editors do not receive too 
many manuscripts, just too many that 
are either poorly written or inappro- 
priate to the needs and interests of the 
journals’ readers. [Editor's Note: Amen!] It 
seems to me that the query letter is highly 
underrated by most journal editors. 
Having a description of the subject of an 
article and a sample of the author's writ- 
ing in advance would simplify the work 
of an editor. But perhaps more impor- 
tant, queries save writers a great deal of 
time, effort, and postage. Further, un- 
like manuscripts with cover letters, sev- 
eral queries can be sent at once to various 
editors. (No manuscript may be sent to 
more than one editor at a time.) A good 
query letter, like a good cover letter, ex- 
plains how the article came about, why 
the author feels it's important enough to 
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be printed, and, briefly, what the impli- 
cations of the findings are. If the article 
has not previously been submitted for 
publication, this should be mentioned; if 
it has been, nothing is to be gained by 
referring to rejections. 

Journal papers published in the 
writer's field are always the best sources 
of information about preferred types of 
articles as well as about their organiza- 
tion. Generally speaking, there are two 
kinds of journal articles: research and 
nonresearch. The first is a data or ex- 
perimental type; the second, a theoreti- 
cal or general interest type. Both kinds, 
when well written, appeal to editors. 
General interest articles, if rate of rejec- 
tion is an index, are more difficult to get 
published. Such an article was Einstein's 
first paper on relativity, written in 1905. 
As one editor recently put it, the really 
important point about preference of one 
type of article over another is that “the 
message helps determine the medium 
[Goldman 1972, p. 636]." 

Since you are reading this article in this 
journal, I am assuming three things. 
First, that you are a prospective author 
of a journal article; second, that an ap- 
plied rather than a research article is 
more relevant to you; and third, that you 
may be considering submitting a manu- 
script to a journal like this one. If you are 
a regular reader of the PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE JOURNAL, you know that its 
contents reflect the Aquarian Age. That 
is, the JouRNAL brings together informa- 
tion from the two worlds of research and 
application. Relevance really depends on 
following the trend toward making 
needed information available and un- 
derstandable to greater and greater 
numbers of people. Generally speaking, 
articles that meet the needs of applied 
workers deal with professional issues, 
programs and practices, and research 
that has implications for practice. Those 
of you who are interested in a more ex- 
plicit description of the kinds of subject 
matter that have the greatest appeal to 
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applied workers in the social and be- 
havioral sciences. should consult 
Goldman's (1969) statement.on journal 
policy. 

Most editors are flexible about the out- 

lining of articles, but they are definite in 
their demand that the ideas in a paper be 
developed logically and that their impli- 
cations be clear. The research paper pre- 
sents the results of an experiment and 
argues to a conclusion from them. The 
theoretical paper usually suggests a new 
concept and anticipates or works out the 
consequences. The descriptive paper in- 
forms about a practice or program that 
its author believes to be innovative or 
exemplary. Whatever the subject is, its 
presentation should include a full de- 
ductive sequence. Whether the parts of 
the paper need to be labeled or not, they 
should usually include an introduction, a 
description and analysis, applications or 
implications, and a conclusion. Do not 
misinterpret this last sentence. It does 
not mean, nor does it even imply, that a 
shrunken dissertation does an article 
make. Quite to the contrary. In his 
editorial for prospective writers, Gold- 
man (1972) says that shrinking a disser- 
tation to get an article makes as little 
sense as shrinking a novel to get a short 
story. General information about the or- 
ganization and preparation of a manu- 
script can be found in any good style 
guide, such as Parker's (1951), and 
specific information can be obtained 
from the guidelines printed periodically 
in journals. 

I do not say that writing for publica- 
tion is easy, because itisnot. I do suggest, 
however, that if you have somethin 
meaningful and helpful to say to others, 
say it in writing. If you've tried and been 
rejected, try again. If you've tried and 
been rejected but encouraged to resub- 
mit, do so without delay. The needs of 

journals change, as do the opinions of 
editors. In a recent article on a subject 
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similar to this one, the authors encour- | 
aged resubmission with these words: 
“Stories of rejected articles later being 
accepted in even more prestigious jour- 
nals are common [Rollin & Ivey 1972, p. 
7]." The stories may be common, but 
they're rarely true of articles that haven't 
been rewritten. 

Is publishing really worth all the time 
and effort and frequent disappoint- 
ments? The answer, in spite of Samuel 
Johnson, is yes. To publish an article is to 
be thrilled twice: at receipt of the accept- 
ance letter and again upon seeing one- 
self in print. One editor has described an 
article as a creative act—a small piece of 
communication art (Goldman 1972). Its 
publication is an honor. To be able to say 
something in writing that has meaning 
for others is to be able to leave your 
scratch on the wall—your own “Kilroy. | 
was here.” W 
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Prayer for Mediocrity 


In all the variables of my life, 
Aptitude, interest, income, wife, 

O Supreme Mean, let me not swerve 
Away from Thee in the normal curve. 


As | pass along through life's years 
From the standards set by peers 

To left or right let me not stray 
More than one deviation away. 


Around the middle let me cluster 
Free from tarnish and from luster. 
Let me never, if | may be crude, 
With those out on the ends be skewed. 


For on the left there's disability 
And on the right responsibility, 

But, for my choice, let me survive 
Among Thy sheep in stanine five. 


JOHN J. SCANLAN 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
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High School 
Transfer Students: 
A Group Approach 


WARREN J. VALINE 
LOUISE CLEARY AMOS 


The mobility of the contemporary 
American family presents a variety of 
concerns for each member of the family. 
Particularly critical is the response of 
adolescent members of the family dur- 
ing such an experience. Breaking away 
from friends during the period when 
one is reaching outside the home for 
identity creates anxiety that is often 
difficult to handle. The struggle for 
identity is strongest in the adolescent 
years, and those adolescents who experi- 
ence frustration of this goal may exhibit 
behaviors difficult for them and those 
around them to understand and toler- 
ate. 

As students move into new settings, 
they find friendships already estab- 
lished—the kinds of friendships they 
were forced to leave “back home.” They 
may not readily find acceptance in the 
new setting and may tend to feel re- 
jected. Possible behaviors that develop 
may range from further withdrawal to 
aggressive acts, symbolized in the decla- 
ration “I’m here, and I want to be recog- 
nized as a person too." 

High school students frequently find 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniques 


themselves enrolling in a new school at 
times other than the beginning of a 
school semester. A feeling of not belong- 
ing is often quickly evident when no 
room is made for the newcomer in al- 
ready formed friendships. This attitude 
may go almost unnoticed (except by the 
one affected) unless a positive effort is 
implemented to change it. Such an effort 
was made in a project that originated 
with a high school counselor and eventu- 
ally involved several aspects of school 
life, including the student council, the 
school newspaper, and school social 
clubs. 

The project was developed in a high 
school with an enrollment of 2,300 stu- 
dents, many of whom enter at various 
times during the school year. The 
counselor's awareness of many incidents 
of adjustment problems among new stu- 
dents in the large and often impersonal 
high school prompted an effort to make 
some changes in the situation. A pro- 
gram designed to help new students was 
initiated with the cooperation of the stu- 
dent council. 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM 


When initial counselor contact was made 
with the student council officers, they 
were surprised to learn that new stu- 


WARREN J. VALINE is Assistant Professor, Counselor 
Education Department, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama. LOUISE CLEARY AMOS is Assistant Prin- 
cipal for Pupil Personnel Services, Grissom High School, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
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dents had difficulty feeling a part of the 
school. The students expressed concern 
that they had not been aware such a con- 
dition existed. They were encouraged to 
explore some possible solutions. 

Four students introduced a proposal 
for a "New-Student Project." The idea 
centered around a task-oriented group 
organized to explore concerns of new 
students. The group would consist of 
eight members, including both old and 
new students. A “new student" could be 
anyone recently enrolled who felt alien- 
ated or who expressed a desire to be in 
such a group. 

The nucleus of the group—the four 
old students—were carefully selected to 
represent the spectrum of the student 
body: Lloyd was a freshman athlete; 
Andy was a good student in the tenth 
grade; Rhonda was ajunior girl who had 
been a new student the previous year; 
and Mary Ann was a dynamic, friendly 
senior girl. The new students in the 
group presented a variety of concerns. 
Each one seemed an appropriate candi- 
date for this project. 

Raymond had come from a very large 
high school in a northwest city. He had 
been a varsity wrestler and a very good 
student there. He said he hated every- 
thing here—the building, the teachers, 
the coach, the lunchroom, the town, etc. 
He had spent hours in the counselor’s 
office sobbing bitterly and then hating 
himself for his show of emotion. 

Alice had spent all eight years of her 
school life in parochial school, never hav- 
ing had more than 26 students in her 
class, She was lost among 2,300 students. 
On many occasions she could not fight 
back the tears. 

Rick was a scholastically average junior 
from a school of approximately 1,200 
students. He had been in the school for a 
few weeks and displayed no signs of 
problems. 

Jane had moved several times in her 
life and did not appear to feel a part of 
any group. She seemed unwilling to 
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form any attachment and expressed very 
little enthusiasm in being a part of the 
group. However, she agreed to meet 
with the group. 

The counselor’s role was viewed as 
that of a facilitator and resource person 
for the group. She was able to add 
needed support to ideas involving other 
school facilities and organizations. The 
students, however, showed a maturity in 
the group sessions that permitted much 
freedom and little need for structure 
from the counselor. 


THE GROUP SESSIONS 


In the description that follows, the des- 
ignation OS or NS identifies the per- 
son as an old student or a new student. 

The purpose of the initial session Was 
to reach a group decision: to meet once 
each week for at least five weeks. It was 
commonly felt that something would re- 
sult from the sessions that would help the 
four new students in the group as well as 
the continuous flow of new students into 
the school. 

Toward the end of the second session 
Alice (NS) expressed a feeling of rejec- 
tion from students with whom she had 
come in contact. Jane's (NS) comments 
raised the question as to why the "inside" 
students should be concerned for the 
newcomers. Lloyd (OS) confronted 
Jane, and after some group interaction 
she acknowledged her feeling of “here 
today and gone tomorrow” and her fear 
of getting involved. As the bell rang, 
Mary Ann (OS) commented that she 
thought the discussion had enabled 
members of the group to understand 
some of the feelings of new students. 
Each member was to bring ideas to the 
next meeting that might provide some 
answers to the problem. 

Every member was on time and eager 
to get the third session under way. 
Rhonda (OS) suggested that the group 
spend the time talking about ways the 
school could be of help to new students. 
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Three major decisions were made at this 
session: First, they would wage an 
awareness campaign. Mary Ann (OS) 
and Lloyd (OS) offered to solicit the 
support of the school newspaper and the 
student council to help accomplish this 
objective. Second, one student from each 
homeroom would be asked to serve as 
host or hostess to each new student. 
Third, there would be a monthly social 
get-together for all new students. A dif- 
ferent school organization would be in- 
vited to take responsibility for each get- 
together. 

After the meeting Raymond (NS) told 
the counselor that he had realized he 
should become involved in some school 
activity. He wanted to get back on the 
wrestling team, but since he had not been 
going to practice, he did not know how to 
approach the coach. After some discus- 
sion of his dilemma, he left to go to the 
gym. 

The fourth session began with Mary 
Ann (OS) and Lloyd (OS) commenting 
about their contacts with the newspaper 
staff. In the next issue of the paper there 
was to be an article that would help ac- 
quaint the student body with some of the 
things the group had discussed. There 
would also be a section in the paper 
featuring each new student. 

Raymond (NS) announced to the 
group that he had joined the wrestling 
team and expressed his feeling that in- 
volvement was the key thing for new stu- 
dents. As the discussion continued, it be- 
came apparent that Jane (NS) was the 
only member of the group who was not 
participating in some school activity. 

Jane shrugged and said she had talked 
with her mother about some of the dis- 


` cussion that had taken place the previous 


week. Her mother had advised her 
against getting involved, saying that it 
would only make it more difficult when 
the family moved again, 

Rhonda (OS) had contacted the An- 
chor Club about sponsoring the first 
get-together for new students. She and 
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Lloyd were going to work with the An- 
chor Club committee to set up the event. 

At the beginning of the fifth session 
Alice (NS) told the group how much 
these meetings had meant to her and 
suggested that there be an ongoing 
group including new students. Four 
members of the present group would 
serve as the nucleus of the new group, 
one of these four being a student now 
considered an “old” student, and four 
new students were to be invited. 


COMMENTS 


We urge high school counselors not to 
allow their activities to be isolated from 
the rest of the school. Counselors should 
use opportunities for gaining “visibility”; 
when possible, a team approach can be 
employed that involves the broad aspect 
of the school community. The effort de- 
scribed here involved several school or- 
ganizations, with the counselor assisting 
in coordinating the activities. 

No approach will reach every student. 
It was obvious that Jane still had reserva- 
tions and wanted to “protect” herself 
—or that Jane’s mother felt the need to 
protect her daughter. The general feel- 
ing about this initial effort, however, was 
that it was a success. The activities and 
concerns that grew out of the sessions 
indicated that both old and new students 
had gained new understandings. There 
was evidence of better adjustment, as in- 
dicated by Raymond's involvement in 
sports. The initial feeling of alienation 
expressed by some of the new students 
disappeared. 

Student response was such that the 
group approach of reaching out to new 
students and providing a point of contact 
will continue as a regular part of the 
counseling activities, Such an activity not 
only helps meet a need of incoming stu- 
dents but also creates an awareness on 
the part of the student body concerning 
the human needs of loneliness in the 
midst of a crowd. Ni 
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Adjunct Counselors 
in College 


ALLEN L. HAUER 


College students frequently encounter 
problems in their lives that they are un- 
able to cope with alone. Some of these 
students seek the professional assistance 
of ministers, teachers, or counselors. 
Others seek help from people who are 
closer to them in terms of their values 
and attitudes, such as parents, siblings, 
friends, or peers. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that college students often 
receive assistance from both types of 
helpers. 

The Counseling Adjunct Program de- 
scribed here has been an attempt to 
combine the advantages of professionals 
and nonprofessionals by using trained 
undergraduate adjuncts in coordination 
with professional counselors. This com- 
bination offers several advantages for ef- 
fective and efficient helping: (a) use is 
made of helpers (adjuncts), who may be 
able to relate more easily with student- 
clients and have greater impact on them; 
(b) an adjunct is often more willing and 
able to devote more time to a client than 
is the professional counselor; (c) an ad- 
junct may be able to monitor the client's 
behavior in the client's natural environ- 
ment; and (d) the professional counselor 
may be able to exert more control over 
the client's environment and behavior 
through the use of an adjunct. It is pos- 
ited that if these potential advantages 
could be realized, the client would re- 
ceive consistent and complementary 
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treatment from two helpers simultane- 
ously and therefore would show desired 
behavior change in less elapsed time. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Sixteen volunteers from the campus 
community were trained in the six stages 
of Helping Skills: A Basic Training Program 
(Danish & Hauer 1973). The HSBTP 
was specifically designed for training 
nonprofessionals in the essential helping 
skills. The skills taught were: under- 
standing one’s needs to be a helper, 
using nonverbal attending behavior ef- 
fectively, using verbal behavior effec- 
tively, using self-involving behavior ef- 
fectively, understanding others’ com- 
munications, and establishing effective 
helping relationships. 

These skills are among the most basic 
skills necessary in helping others, can be 
defined behaviorally, and are readily 
teachable (Danish 1971). The proce- 
dures used were to (a) identify and 
define the skill to be learned; (b) discuss 
the need for learning the skill; (c) specify 
the level of attainment necessary; (d) ob- 
serve models demonstrating both low 
and high levels of the skill; (e) practice 
the skill in small groups using roleplay- 
ing during the training session, and after 
the session by completing assigned 
homework; and (f) become acquainted 
with the next skill to be learned. The 
program requires between 18 and 30 
hours to complete. The trainees in the 
Counseling Adjunct Program spent a 
total of 25 hours on training. 

Following the completion of the train- 
ing, each student was evaluated by each 
of the other trainees and by the two pro- 
fessional counselors who served as co- 
trainers. Selection for active involvement 
in the program was based on the Evalua- 
tion of Attainment Level Reports— 
which were completed for each trainee 
on each skill by himself or herself, other 
trainees, and the trainers—and the 
trainers’ combined assessment that the 
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trainee was more appropriate as a helper 
than as a helpee. 

On the basis of these criteria, four 

males and two females were selected for 
the program. A two-hour weekly session 
was initiated immediately to provide on- 
going training for the adjuncts. These 
sessions consisted of two functionally 
separate stages. The first hour dealt with 
the current relationships the adjuncts 
had with their counselors and clients. 
During the second hour the adjuncts re- 
ceived training in additional helping 
skills and strategies. The same pro- 
cedural format used in the HSBTP was 
used to teach assertive training, the deci- 
sion making process, assessment of indi- 
viduals’ concerns, assessment of indi- 
viduals' environments, assessment of the 
risks involved in change, desensitization 
procedures, empathy training, and re- 
ferral procedures. 

This format was valuable because it 
enabled the adjuncts to augment their 
repertoire of skills and strategies while at 
the same time insuring that they had 
adequately attained and were comforta- 
ble with the skills they had already ac- 
quired. It was also valuable because the 
supervised training enabled the pro- 
gram coordinator to assess the strengths 
of each adjunct. While the object of train- 
ing was to develop “generalists,” some of 
the adjuncts showed greater competence 
in some of the strategies than other ad- 
juncts and thus were often able to work 
as "functional specialists." 


USING THE ADJUNCTS 


Adjuncts were used when a professional 
counselor judged that an adjunct could 
provide the rapport, time, or specific 
skill needed by a particular client. Once 
the client agreed to the new arrange- 
ment, the counselor introduced the 
client and adjunct and discussed with 
them why and how the adjunct was to be 
employed. The participants then 
negotiated agreements that outlined the 
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specific duties and responsibilities of 
each person in each of the dyadic rela- 
tionships. These contracts usually in- 
cluded the goals of each relationship, 
what each participant would do to 
achieve those goals, how long each rela- 
tionship would continue, how often the 
cient would meet with the counselor, 
how often the client and adjunct would 
meet, and how often the adjunct and 
counselor would meet. 

In general, counselors have used the 
adjuncts in resourceful and responsible 
ways. Briefly, adjuncts have been used to 
help build social skills, teach assertive 
behaviors, do desensitization either by 
imagery or in vivo, lead encounter 
groups, intervene in drug-induced 
crises, and perform individual and en- 
vironmental assessments. In addition to 
these specific uses, they have been help- 
ful through their establishment of 
facilitative relationships with clients and 
by serving as models of effective inter- 
personal behavior. 


AN EXAMPLE 


An example of the skills that adjuncts 
can develop and the responsibilities they 
can hold involves the case of a 
21-year-old male client. Briefly, Gerry 
came to the Counseling and Testing 
Center because of his chronic problem of 
experiencing extreme anxiety in social 
situations. The intense anxiety usually 
manifested itself through nausea and 
vomiting. As a result, Gerry would no 
longer eat in public places or go into 
public areas soon after eating for fear 
that he would become anxious and 
vomit. He entered counseling with the 
expressed goal of "taking care of my 
stomach problems." 

After a considerably more detailed as- 
sessment of Gerry's problems, the coun- 
selor felt that assertive training in more 
effective social behaviors was the best 
Way to overcome the fears that were pre- 
Cipitating the nausea. With the goal of 
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improving the quality of treatment by 
doing the training in the "real world," 
the counselor enlisted the assistance of a 
male adjunct. 

Initially, the counselor defined the 
treatment roles of the adjunct and him- 
self: He would meet with Gerry once a 
week to work on identifying specific 
problem situations and behaviors, iden- 
tifying more desirable modes of be- 
havior, and roleplaying the more effec- 
tive responses. The adjunct would meet 
with Gerry at least twice a week (outside 
of the Counseling Center), during which 
time Gerry would institute the previ- 
ously roleplayed responses. The adjunct 
was to provide accurate feedback to 
Gerry about his performance and keep 
the counselor informed of Gerry's prog- 
ress. It was estimated that it would take 
about five or six weeks to complete the 
hierarchy of assertive responses, which 
ranged from initiating and maintaining 
eye contact with people he passed while 
walking on campus, to having a soft 
drink with the adjunct in the University 
Center grill, to having a double date with 
the adjunct at a restaurant, to making a 
one-hour oral presentation to a zoology 
class during a dinner meeting that was 
already scheduled for four weeks later. 

After the first week of treatment it be- 
came evident that, because of the 
adjunct’s efforts, the in-counseling role- 
playing was unnecessary. As a result of 
his consultations with the adjunct, the 
counselor determined that not only were 
Gerry’s social behaviors inadequate, but 
also his perceptions and evaluations of 
his behavior were inaccurate; that is, 
Gerry perceived himself as being more 
socially inadequate than he really was. 
The course of counseling was therefore 
modified to concentrate on improving 
his faulty self-evaluation. 

For the next three weeks treatment 
followed the model of increasing Gerry's 
social skills and concurrently improving 
his ability to evaluate his social perfor- 
mance accurately. At the end of that 
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period, after only six counselor contacts 
with Gerry, all three participants de- 
cided on termination. Gerry had satisfac- 
torily completed the items on the hierar- 
chy, including his final dinner speech, 
and had performed well in other situa- 
tions that had previously precipitated 
anxiety and vomiting. During this period 
the counselor and adjunct had met for a 
total of 3 hours, and the adjunct and 
Gerry had met for a total of 14 hours. 

Six months after termination, Gerry 
reported that his improvements had 
been maintained. During the two years 
prior to counseling, Gerry had dated one 
girl a total of three times; after counsel- 
ing, he reported having dated seven dif- 
ferent girls “more times than I can 
count.” Also, during his first seven quar- 
ters in school, he had accumulated a 
grade point average of 3.19 (on a 5-point 
scale) His two post-counseling GPA's 
were 3.82 and 4.20, respectively. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The same satisfactory results might have 
been achieved with Gerry without the 
adjunct, and not all such cases are so 
successful. However, it seems that with- 
out the unique contributions of the ad- 
junct in this case, counseling would have 
taken much more time. In terms of total 
counselor contact hours as well as client 
elapsed time, the treatment used was 
probably the most efficient available and 
therefore the preferred. 

In general, the results of this program 
have corresponded well with expecta- 
tions. The use of adjuncts in coordina- 
tion with professional counselors seems 
to be an effective and efficient method of 
treating college students. A series of un- 
expected results that have emerged from 
the program indicate the unique con- 
tributions that adjuncts often make to 
the counseling program. These con- 
tributions result mainly from the ad- 
juncts’ abilities to expand their roles 
beyond those of technicians. In general, 
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these unexpected gains involved the fol- 
lowing varieties of adjunct roles: 


1. Models. Because of their age, stu- 
dent status, value systems, and perceived 
success as masters of the "college game," 
adjuncts tend to be potent and appro- 
priate role models for student-clients. 

2. Sources of Reinforcement. For the 
same reasons that make them effective 
models, adjuncts are also effective as 
dispensers of social reinforcement. 

3. Diagnosticians. Because of their 
more intimate involvement in the local 
culture, adjuncts are often more aware 
of the appropriateness and effectiveness 
of clients' behavior than are professional 
counselors. 

4. Determiners of Counseling Goals. 
Using their skills as diagnosticians, ad- 
juncts can make valuable contributions 
to the planning of counseling goals. As 
successful and well-functioning mem- 
bers of the student culture, adjuncts are 
often more aware of the necessary "sur- 
vival skills" than are professionals. 

5. Stimulants for Professionals. Without 


Personality and 
Peer Counsellors: 
An Australian Study 


RICHARD W. K. DAWSON 


A recent survey of Australian univer- 
-sities indicated that, apart from the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, which has a hotline 
service similar to that discussed b 
Schmitz and Mickelson (1972), or- 
ganised “student-help-student” services 
‘do not exist on Australian campuses, 
The survey did show, however, that Aus- 
tralian counselling services were sym- 
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exception, every counselor who has col- 
laborated with an adjunct reports feel- 
ings of new vitality and interest as a result 
of the relationship. There seems to be 
something refreshing about working 
with someone who is skilled and dedi- 
cated but not yet contaminated by the 
professionals’ language, pressure, or 
dogma. 


In summary, the Counseling Adjunct 
Program has been a successful applica- 
tion of one of several possibilities availa- 
ble to counseling agencies that wish to 
employ nonprofessionals in direct ser- 
vice positions. W 
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pathetic to student-help-student move- 
ments and would be prepared to support 
this kind of student service. 


SETTING UP THE SERVICE 


At the Flinders University of South 
Australia, the Students’ Representative 
Council approached the Counselling 
Service with a request to train students as 
peer counsellors. As a result of this re- 
quest, a selection and training pro- 
gramme was initiated and some rather 
unique results obtained. 

Flinders University is new and small. 


RICHARD W. K. DAWSON is Director of the Counsel- 
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Even at this date there are only 1,522 
full-time male students and 923 full-time 
female students on campus. Despite its 
small size, it has the usual problems as- 
sociated with universities the world over. 
Because the problems are little different 
from those in long-established and 
larger institutions, the idea of a 
student-help-student movement was 
seen as an appropriate one. An invitation 
was extended to senior students to join a 
peer counselling group that would re- 
quire their time in the training process 
and in the help they would give to other 
students who were experiencing 
academic and social difficulties in. the 
university community. Twenty students 
volunteered to take part. 

Of the volunteer students, 11 were 
men and 9 were women. With regard to 
the 11 men, 2 were from the sciences and 
the rest from the social sciences and the 
humanities. All 9 women were from the 
social sciences and the humanities. Of 
the men, 3 were second-year students, 4 
were third-year students, 2 were hon- 


FIGURE 1 


ours students, and 2 were engaged in 
postgraduate studies. Of the women, 3 
were second-year students, 3 were 
third-year students, 1 was studying at the 
undergraduate level for a fourth year, | 
and 2 were honours students, The men 
had attended the university for an aver- 
age of 3.2 years, while the women had 
attended for an average of 3.4 years. 
These volunteers, then, were senior stu- 
dents, the majority of whom came from 
the social sciences and the humanities. 
All the volunteers were given forms A 
and B of Cattell's 16 P.F. test of personal- 
ity (Cattell, Eber & Tatsuoka 1970). Fig- 
ure 1 shows the personality profile for 
the group. It would seem that those stu- 
dents who volunteered to help other 
students enjoyed some very interesting 
personality characteristics that made 
them ideal for the role they were likely to 
play. They were intellectually bright, 
humanistic, and assertive yet sensitive. 
Further, they possessed an emotional 
honesty and a critical radicalism that 
would allow them to relate well with 


Men and Women Volunteer Peer Counselling Groups: A Personality Profile 


Standard Ten Score (Sten) 
(Average) 


Factor Low Score Description 


High Score Description 


A Aloof, cold 

B Dull, low capacity 

C Low ego strength 

E Submissiveness 

E Glum, silent 

G Low superego strength 
H Timid, shy 

l Tough, realistic 

L Trustful, adaptable 

M Conventional, practical 
N Naiveté 

O Confidence 

Qı Conservatism 

Q2 Dependent, imitative 

Qs Lax, unsure 

Q4  Phlegmatic, composed , 


Warm, sociable 

Bright, Intelligent 

High ego strength 
Dominance 
Enthusiastic, talkative 
High superego strength 
Adventurous 

Sensitive, effeminate 
Suspecting, jealous 
Bohemian, unconcerned 
Shrewdness 

Timidity 

Radicalism 
Self-sufficient, resourceful 
Controlled, exact 
Tense, excitable 
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other students, many of whom were se- 
verely questioning social, community, 
and political values. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAMME 


In terms of persistence, a pragmatic 
yardstick was available; for one whole 
academic year these volunteer students 
attended weekly training sessions and 
accepted the responsibilities involved in 
a variety of problems, ranging from 
helping students with difficulties in 
statistics to helping students with ac- 
commodation problems. Training and 
student-help-student activities required 
of each peer counsellor something ap- 
proximating three hours a week. For this 
time invested, there were no reductions 
made in academic course loads for the 
peer counsellors, nor did they seek any 
such concessions. 

The training programme consisted of 
weekly one-hour to two-hour luncheon 
sessions in which the peer counsellors 
were taught to feel comfortable with 
silence and in which they practiced non- 
verbal behaviours that were both em- 
pathic and supportive. To teach verbal 
communication, tape recordings of 
scheduled interviews with a “client,” 
which had been made before training 
started, were analysed using Amidon’s 
adaptation of Flanders? system of In- 
teraction Analysis (Adams 1965). 
Analysis revealed that despite the per- 
sonality characteristics already discussed 
as being appropriate for a peer counsel- 
ling group, the volunteers’ verbal skills 
were extremely limited, In fact, over sev- 
eral hours of tape recordings, peer coun- 
sellor talk accounted for nearly 70 per- 
cent of the counsellor-client interac- 
tion—and the interaction consisted al- 
most exclusively of the peer counsellor’s 

‘giving advice and information and ask- 
ing questions. There was no evidence in 
Amidon’s terms of the peer counsellor’s 
ability to reflect the feelings of the client, 
offer encouragement, provide tension 
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release, or accept and clarify the client's 
ideas and feelings. The limited verbal 
skills presented by this volunteer group 
probably reflected a long history of 
primary and secondary education in 
which teachers, among others, com- 
municated in a similar manner, that is, 
mainly in terms of information giving 
and questioning (Amidon & Hough 
1967; Flanders 1960a, 1960b). 

One other verbal aspect became pain- 
fully obvious. In the pretraining counsel- 
ling interviews the peer counsellors were 
not aware that some of their information 
giving and advising was implicitly—and 
in some cases explicitly—critical of the 
client. Increasing or arousing client de- 
fensiveness was one “skill” that seemed 
to come quite spontaneously from this 
intellectually bright and responsive 
group. 

In summary, then, the verbal skills ini- 
tially evidenced by the peer counsellors 
included little else but giving informa- 
tion, asking questions, making implicit 
or explicit criticisms, and generally pro- 
viding well-meaning advice. In Flanders’ 
category system this verbal behaviour is 
referred to as Direct Influence, as 
against Indirect Influence; the latter 
provides for verbal responses that rec- 
ognise and clarify the feelings and ideas 
of others (Flanders 1963). 

As a result of their training, the peer 
counsellors were soon able to demon- 
strate substantial improvements in their 
attending skills and an increased verbal 
fluency. Using the ideas of others in the 
training group, reflecting and clarifying 
feelings, and better tolerating silences 
became part of their verbal and nonver- 
bal repertoires. Increases in verbal 
flexibility as evidenced in this group 
replicate to some extent the findings of 
Hountras and Redding (1969), who dis- 
covered that counsellor training in in- 
teraction analysis initiated a trend for 
experimental groups to move toward 
more counsellor indirect influence as 
defined by Amidon (Adams 1965). 
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The training group also came to 
realise that, unlike their previous 
academic experiences, appropriate be- 
haviour in a counselling relationship did 
not involve competitiveness. In this way 
they were able to work out for them- 
selves that reflecting, clarifying, and em- 
pathising replaced exhorting, cajoling, 
and criticising. This in itself more than 
justified the time and effort put into 
training by all concerned. 


SERVICES TO STUDENTS 


After some initial training and during 
the rest of the academic year, the peer 
counsellors were able to offer the follow- 
ing services to other students: 


e Giving aid to students with academic 
difficulties 


e Giving aid to students who felt friend- 
less and lonely 


e Acting as referral agents for students 
with particular needs for which appro- 
priate resources on or near campus were 
in existence 


e Acting as small group discussion lead- 
ers and orientation guides to senior sec- 
ondary school students visiting the cam- 
pus for the first time 


e Providing informal contacts for stu- 
dents who felt apprehensive about ap- 
proaching officialdom with personal 
difficulties 
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Quite apart from everything else, the 
peer counsellors developed strong feel- 
ings of group purpose and cohesiveness. 
They also found themselves in a non- 
competitive situation where they could 
attend openly to others and by so doing 
enhance themselves as growing persons. 
Another thing also seems clear: If one 
unashamedly sets out a task and asks for 
volunteers to come to grips with that 
task, one should not be surprised if suit- 
able and very able persons report for 
duty E 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 
George Washington University 


Publishers interested in having their materials 
reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Dr. Daniel Sinick, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Items 
reviewed in this column are not available from 
APGA. 


The Great Jackass Fallacy by Harry Levinson. 
Harvard Business School, Soldiers Field, Boston 
02163. 1973. 178 pp. $7.00. 


The great title is validated by the book's valu- 
able contents. Psychologist Levinson, while 
Distinguished Visiting Professor at Harvard, 
combined new material with previously pub- 
lished articles to create a concise contribution 
to industrial psychology. Dealing mainly with 
matters of management, the book yet offers 
much to P&G'ers. Levinson explicates the 
"psychological man," with needs for ministra- 
tion, maturation, and mastery. The fallacy he 
flails is that motivation involves a carrot-and- 
stick and a jackass: "The unconscious as- 
sumption behind the reward-punishment 
model is that one is dealing with jackasses, 
that people are jackasses to be manipulated 
and controlled." 


Sex after the Sexual Revolution by Helen Colton. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 10007. 
1972. 254 pp. $7.95. 


This is a before and after discussion of 
women’s liberation and its implications for 
sex in and out of marriage, sex education, sex 
and the single parent, and half a dozen other 
(sex) topics. The six parts of the book and the 
24 chapters are multiples of sex, Sample 
chapters: “How to Have an Affair with Your 
Mate,” “The Six People in a Marriage” 
(“Often ‘in bed’ with a couple are four par- 
ents of varying degrees of prudishness. . . .”), 
“Why Marry at All?” Not “obsessed with sex 
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mechanics,” however, the author deplores 
reaching for an ever “higher Gross National 
Product of orgasms.” She sees serial monog- 
amy and group sex as coming things. 


The College Handbook edited by Douglas D. Dil- 
lenbeck and Sue Wetzel. College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540. 1972. Part 1, 1416 pp. Part 2, 513 pp. 
School/college edition $9.50, available from CEEB. 
Trade edition $12.50, available from Quadrangle 
Books, Inc., 330 Madison Ave., New York 10017. 


In this "comprehensive guide to more than 
2,000 two-year and four-year colleges," Part 
1 presents descriptions of the colleges (cur- 
riculum, admissions, student life, annual ex- 
penses, financial aid, and related informa- 
tion), and Part 2 presents state maps showing 
locations of the colleges and tables showing 
the colleges’ admissions test scores and high 
school class ranks or grade averages of ap- 
plicants for admission and enrolled fresh- 
men. Indexes, a glossary, and introductory 
material enhance the handbook's usefulness. 


A Study of Child Variance: Conceptual Project in 
Emotional Disturbance. University of Michigan 
Press, 615 East University, Ann Arbor 48106. 1972. 
625 pp. $1.25. 


A very low price for high-level concepts con- 


‘cerning different explanatory models for 


childhood behavior disorders. The models 
Presented are biophysical, behavioral, 
psychodynamic, sociological, ecological, and 
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HBJ announces the newest, most comprehensive Stanford ever 


Stanford ‘73 


Stanford Achievement Test/Stanford Test of Academic Skills 
by Richard Madden, Eric F. Gardner, Herbert C. Rudman, Bjorn Karlsen, Jack C. Merwin, Robert Callis 


Six battery levels of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test measure school achievement 
from grades 1-9.5 and the all new Stanford 
Test of Academic Skills (TASK) measures 
performance in basic skills from grade 9 
through the first year of college. 


Here are some outstanding features which 
provide you with reasons for using the 
Stanford '73 series. 


= The Total Auditory Score. Available from 
Primary Level | through Intermediate Level 
Il. Two dictated tests in Listening Compre- 
hension and Vocabulary measure language 
competence independent of the written 
word. When combined, the scores for these 
two tests yield a Total Auditory Score— 
something that no other achievement test 
offers. The Total Auditory Score may be 
used to relate language competence to 
achievement on the other Stanford tests. 
Discrepancies between the Total Auditory 
Score and scores on the other tests may 
provide valuable clues for planning appro- 
priate instructional emphases. 
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= Stanford '73/TASK '73 makes criterion-or 
objective-referenced interpretation as well 
as norm-referenced interpretation possible 
because test items are related to clearly 
stated instructional objectives. Homogen- 
eous sets of item groupings have been 
provided in the Teacher's Guide for In- 
terpreting. 


= Over 8000 entirely new items were re- 
viewed by curriculum experts and minority 
group representatives and subjected to 
rigorous pre-standardization analysis Two 
complete forms throughout, and a contin- 
uous scaled score system across all levels 
links performance from kindergarten to first 
year of college. 


= it is recommended that a Practice Test 
be used with Primary Level I through Inter- 
mediate Level !! to help pupils become 
familiar with the type of test they will be 
taking and make them feel more at ease. 


Plus an entirely new scoring and reporting 
system designed for the convenience of 
people, not computers. The new, flexible 
servicing system permits reporting a variety 
of scores and various kinds of summary 
information. A functional report can be 
ordered to meet nearly every unique re- 
quirement of a teacher, school or district. 
MRC, IBM 1230, and IBM 805 scoring is 
available from HBJ's Scoring Service. 
For further information, write 
Test Department 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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countercultural, all preceded by an introduc- 
tory overview and followed by an attempt at 
synthesis. The carefully designed project and 
cleanly edited report, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's Institute for the Study 
of Mental Retardation and Related Dis- 
abilities, involved graduate students, 
theoreticians, and "teacher trainers," the last 
being the primary target group. William C. 
Rhodes was project director, Michael L. 
Tracy principal investigator, and Judith M. 
Smith editor. . 


Cultural Relevance and Educational Issues: 
Readings in Anthropology and Education edited 
by Francis A. J. lanni and Edward Storey. Little, 
Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston 02106. 
1973. 533 pp. $7.50. 


"These diligent editors have produced a rarity 
in a book of readings—an assemblage of sub- 
stantive articles cemented by pertinent intro- 
ductions to all 35 articles, plus a long and 
cogent preface. "This book tests the present 
and future limits to what anthropology can, 
or could, supply as solutions to educational 
problems, general and specific." Lamenting 
the lack of school anthropologists, the editors 
distinguish "four anthropologies" vis-à-vis 
education: anthropology and education, an- 
thropology in education, anthropology of 
education, and anthropology of social prob- 
lems. The readings follow this tentative tax- 
onomy, with a fifth section presenting “field 
studies of education in and across cultures." 


The School in the Community edited by Rosemary 
C, Sarri and Frank F. Maple. National Association of 
Social Workers, 2 Park Ave., New York 10016. 
1972. 304 pp. $10.00. 


The printed product of a three-year project 
involving a national workshop and 12 re- 
gional institutes, all sponsored by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, this is a 
collection of major presentations and re- 
ports. The 16 papers deal with varied aspects 
of school social work theory and practice, the 
editors contributing a chapter apiece and a 
preface. Like the book's title, some of the 
content seems strained; much of it is jammed 
with jargon and heavy with footnotes. Slog- 
ging through it, however, may profit 
P&G'ers. 
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Learning Disabilities compiled and edited by Larry 
A. Faas. Charles C Thomas, 301 East Lawrence 
Ave., Springfield, Illinois 62717. 1972. 257 pp. 
$10.75. 


At least identified as *A Book of Readings," 
this compilation perhaps exemplifies the 
bandwagon such books often are for editors 
and the bane, too often, for readers. Many 
compilers' contributions are mainly to their 
lists of publications, out of a lust for visibility 
or advancement, or just plain venality. 
Whether or not these generalizations apply to 
the present volume, it includes only a one- 
page preface and three-page bibliography 
from the assembler of the 23 articles. The one 
that deals with counseling (of parents) was 
published in 1961. 


K-12 Guide for Integrating Career Development 
into Local Curriculum edited by Harry N. Drier, Jr., 
and associates. Charles A. Jones Publishing Com- 
pany, 4 Village Green, S.E., Worthington, Ohio 
43085. 1972. 265 pp. $6.95. 


The product of a project sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
with federal support, this large book is loaded 
with material pertinent to career edu- 
cation/development. While the opening 
sections present theoretical models and other 
conceptual content, most of the book de- 
lineates resources, sources, and bibliog- 
raphies to be applied by local schools. The 
glossary of simple terms highlights how this 
guide is geared to prospective users with lim- 
ited exposure to the integration of career de- 
velopment and curriculum development. 


A Selective Guide to Materials for Mental Health 
and Family Life Education compiled by the Mental 
Health Materials Center. Perennial Education, Inc., 
1825 Willow Road, Northfield, Illinois 60093. 1972. 
848 pp. $35.00. 


Evaluations of some 400 publications and 
films are here assembled, topics ranging 
widely from infancy to urban problems and 
from emotional disorders to suicide preven- 
tion. Evaluative criteria included “authority, 
validity, balance, integrity, appropriateness, 
and probable usefulness in an educational 
program.” Though probably useful to many 
P&G'ers, the guide's high price may be pro- 
hibitive; perennial pursuit of profits could 
have given way to professional service to 
practitioners. 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GuiDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Talent Waste: How institutions of 
Learning Misdirect Human Resources 
edited by Philip C. Ritterbush 


p. 54 
Crisis Center/Hotline: A Guidebook to 


Beginning and Operating by U. Del- 
worth, E. Rudow, and J. Taub p. 56 
School Guidance Systems by Merville 
C. Shaw p. 56 


Critical Incidents in School Counsel- 
ing edited by Vincent F. Calia and 


Raymond |. Corsini p. 58 


Implementing Behavioral Programs 
for Schools and Clinics edited by Frank 
W. Clark, David R. Evans, and Leo A. 
Hamerlynck p. 60 


Talent Waste: How Institutions of Learning Mis- 
direct Human Resources edited by Philip C. Rit- 
terbush. Washington, D.C.: Acropolis Books Ltd., 
1972. 194 pp. $3.95. 


For anyone concerned about the growing 
disenchantment with higher education as the 
key to future happiness, this collection of es- 
says and annotated bibliography will serve as 
a useful resource. The contributors cover a 
wide spectrum of issues, including the incon- 
sistencies in higher education, its failure to 
respond to critical social issues, and some ideas 
for reform of the academic marketplace. 
The essays are organized into three sec- 
tions, with an annotated listing of resources at 
the end of each part. In the first section the 
authors, “professing revolution,” critically 
examine the many contradictions in higher 
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Practical Problems of a Private 
Psychotherapy Practice edited by 
George D. Goldman and George Stricker p. 60 


Treating Children in Groups by Shel- 
don D. Rose p. 62 


Handbook of Organization Develop- 
ment in Schools by Richard A. 
Schmuck and others p. 63 


Working Loose: A Book about Finding 
Work You Want to Do by the New Voca- 
tions Project p. 64 


Progress in Group and Family 
Therapy edited by Clifford J. Sager and 
Helen Singer Kaplan p. 64 


New Perspectives on Encounter 
Groups edited by Lawrence N. Solomon 
and Betty Berzon p. 65 


education. Samuel Bowles identifies the 
fragmentation of study and research and the 
lack of a system of accountability as major 
weaknesses. Cary Hershey discusses the pres- 
sures for conformity in academia that must 
be opposed by pressures from blacks, 
women, and students for greater equality and 
social responsibility in higher education. 

In section two the authors present some 
experimental ideas for "revolutionizing pro- 
fessions." Stephen Horn discusses his con- 
cept of a problem oriented education and 
calls for a creative program of reentry educa- 
tion that would cover the life span, This essay 
will have special relevance for individuals who 
are concerned about the failure of our society 
to use the wealth of female talent that is 
available. William McGill proposes (a) the de- 
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Whats New? 
DUSO D-2 


À New DUSO Program for 
Upper Primary and Grade Four 


Developing Understanding of Self 

and Others (DUSO), now two 

affective education programs with 

accompanying kits of materials: 

DUSO Kit D-1 for Kindergarten 
and Lower Primary 

DUSO Kit D-2 for Upper Primary 
and Grade Four 


The Duso program with a strong 
emphasis on human relations and 
group interaction helps children 
talk about and become more aware 
of feelings, goals, and behavior. 
The program and materials are 
designed to help children develop a 
better understanding of social 

and emotional behavior. 

DUSO D-2 is a continuation of the 
DUSO D-1 program. As in D-1, 
eight themes are developed through 
thirty-three weekly cycles of 


AGS/DUSO KITS 


activities including recorded stories, 
songs, problem situations, posters, 
character and hand puppets, 

role playing and puppet activities, 
various suggested activities and 
supplementary reading. New to the 
D-2 program are m career awareness 
activities = discussion pictures 

= self and social development 
activities. The program centers 
around a clear concise teacher's 
manual which greatly minimizes 
preparation time. 


Author: 
Don Dinkmeyer, Ph.D. 


Published by American Guidance Service, Inc. 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


Dept. P-9, Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 
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velopment of new types of credentials that 
would provide access to occupations and (b) a 
greater reliance on educational technology, 
including videotaped lectures and laboratory 
exercises and computerized programmed 
learning. One hopes, however, that educa- 
tional technology will not entirely replace the 
more personal tutorials and seminars that 
promote modeling of faculty by students and 
a rigorous grappling with ideas and issues. 
Part three focuses on the need to "reform 
the market for educated workers." Included 
in this section are discussions of academic 
recruitment practices, the need to reduce 
graduate school enrollment, and the impor- 
tance of viewing nonacademic employment 
as respectable. J. Paul Barringer proposes a 
national clearinghouse for faculty and staff 
recruiting that would consist of membership 
registers for candidates and employers. This 
might help to open and equalize opportuni- 
ties in the academic marketplace. 

Despite the uneven importance of the es- 
says, the awkward layout of the book, and the 
use of rhetoric by some of the contributors, 
this collection of essays is well worth reading 
and will hopefully stimulate a greater move- 
ment for change in higher education.— 
Marylou Kincaid, Arizona State U niversity, 
Tempe. 


Crisis Center/Hotline: A Guidebook to Begin- 
ning and Operating by U. Delworth, E. Rudow, and 
J. Taub. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1972. 144 pp. $9.75. 


People who operate and participate in the 
services provided by hotline crisis centers are 
concerned with staffing, training, manage- 
ment, financing, and the general effective- 
ness of their work. This book, by experienced 
crisis center personnel, is a succinct descrip- 
tion of their experiences in dealing with such 
concerns. The authors have compiled infor- 
mation and data that were previously available 
only in scattered sources. The book should be 
especially useful as a reference for crisis 
center directors. 

The volume contains practical information 
on dealing with the day-to-day issues of run- 
ning a hotline crisis center. Two major ser- 
vices commonly offered by crisis centers are 
dealt with: suicide prevention and drug in- 
tervention. Of particular importance and 
relevance are those chapters dealing with 
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selection and training of volunteers and drug 
intervention. In the chapter on selection, 
Carkhuff's model for selection of personnel 
by using discrimination exercises is suggested 
as an effective method for identifying pro- 
spective volunteers. An effective protocol is 
presented, with a scoring key, that personnel 
involved in the selection process may use. 
The chapter on training describes a three- 
phase training program and effectively dif- 
ferentiates the roles of lay and professional 
helpers. The chapter on drug intervention 
summarizes who uses drugs and why, and it 
presents sample protocols for helping people 
who are experiencing a “bummer.” These 
chapters may be useful for lay and profes- 
sional mental health workers in several set- 
tings. 

The greatest shortcoming of the book is 
that it is limited to descriptions of existing 
programs. The authors do not deal with the 
critical issues facing crisis centers. For exam- 
ple, they present only cursory coverage 6f 
research relating to their effectiveness and to 
relationships with social service agencies on 
other than a referral basis. Crisis centers are 
close to the pulse of the community and can 
provide human service planners with infor- 
mation regarding unmet community needs. 
Sharing of such data might allow related ser- 
vices to move away from crash remedial 
programs to preventive programs in advance 
of crises. 

The authors have presented a practical 
guidebook for anyone who is involved in the 
process of establishing and operating a hot- 
line crisis center. Its shortcomings are in the 
areaof research and in establishing links with 
other community professional service or- 
ganizations on other than a referral basis.— 
Douglas J. Mickelson, U niversity of Wisconsin 
—Milwaukee. 


School Guidance Systems by Merville C. Shaw. 
So an Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972. 407 pp. 
.95. 


Shaw sets his stage by explaining that a “guid- 
ance specialist” (the principal figure in his 
text) isa person who has a thorough ground- 
ing in the skills and theory derived from be- 
havioral theory and who may function alter- 
nately under the title of counselor, school 
Psychologist, or school social worker. 
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Applied 
Behavioral 
Science 


Could welfare be administered through a 
self-supporting corporation? 

Are marriages in the counter culture 
actually nonconformist? 


How “free” is the free school atmosphere? 
How does an urban commune operate? 
What is the future of organized religion? 


The current issue of The Journal of Ap- 


plied Behavioral Science—a special double 
issue on Alternative Institutions—asks and 
answers these questions and many others 


like them. 
Some of the alternative institutions ex- 


amined in this issue are already in opera- 


tion. Others are simply blueprints. But all 
of them exhibit responses to the need for 
change in established institutions. 

These papers stimulate half-formed ideas, 
challenge existing opinions, and offer sug- 
gestions for workable alternatives to sys- 
tems that are no longer effective. You will 
find them provocative, informative, and ex- 
citing. 

The Journal of Applied Behavioral Science 
was founded on the belief that all human- 
kind—and individual humans in particular 
—can grow, change, and improve the con- 


rp---------: 


The Journal of Applied Behavioral Science 


"Alternative institutions are radically 
different ways of perceiving, enacting, 
and experiencing work, religion, family, 
politics, education, leisure, therapy, and o 
other basic relationships and life activ- 
ities... 

“Alternative institutions challenge the 
Operating assumptions of Western so- o 
cieties. They propose new value com- 
plexes. They rearrange and redefine 
roles and statuses. They implement new 
interactive processes—for decision mak- 
ing, for selection, and for intimacy. They 
shift the boundaries and procedures of 
groups and organizations. They redis- 
tribute power, reshuffle personnel, and 
redesign spaces. And they do these 
things in the context of a set of ideals 
that implicitly criticize things-as-they- 
are and propose things-as-they-should- 

5r — Editorial Introduction 

JABS, Vol. 9, Nos. 2-3 
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ditions of their lives . . . and that science 
and concern for the quality of human life 
are mutually furthering. 1 

This commitment to the advancement of 
knowledge of planned change is why you'll 
find—in each issue of JABS—incisive and 
probing articles that describe the develop- 
ment and testing of new change theories, 
examine institutions and procedures both 
new and old, and explore the underlying 
societal values that promote or inhibit 
planned change. 

Send today for the JABS special issue on 
Alternative Institutions—300 pages for only 
$4.50—or better yet, subscribe now to The 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, pub- 
lished bimonthly, and receive ‘Alternative 
Institutions” as the first issue of your sub- 
scription. 


Institute for Applied Behavioral Science: Dept. E1 


4815 N. Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, Virginia 22209 


Please send me the JABS special double issue on 
Alternative Institutions . . . 300 pages for $4.50 


(prepaid only) 

Please begin my subscription to The Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science with my copy of 
“Alternative Institutions.” 

CI 3 years $37.50 


O My check for $..-...-+ is enclosed. 
E] Please bill me (subscription only) 


Through a'summary of historic and current 
trends in guidance, a theme begins to un- 
ravel, i.e., the need for a more systematic 
approach to guidance and the training of 
guidance people, who come into the school 
setting with some “hardheaded thinking 
about the goals that can be achieved effec- 
tively and realistically by the well trained 
guidance professional." 

The main body of this book is devoted to 

functions of guidance. Although in his intro- 
ductory chapter the author implies a need for 
balance between preventive and remedial 
focuses in guidance programs, subsequent 
chapters are clearly preventive in orientation 
and developmental in approach. The role of 
the guidance specialist as a consultant is em- 
phasized, and, based on earlier discussion in 
chapter 5, a model slowly evolves, The model 
stresses: (a) the significance of important 
adultsin the child's learning environment, (b) 
the training of groups of adults to make them 
more effective role models, (c) the position of 
the guidance specialist in curriculum de- 
velopment, and (d) the specialist's involve- 
ment in inservice training for school and 
community. 

Concluding the middle section of the book 
is an excellent discussion of the ethical and 
legal problems confronting the guidance 
specialist, There is even a suggestion that 
guidance persons in the school could have 
some say in the selection of new colleagues 
and the granting of tenure! (While I am de- 
lighted with such a notion, I cannot help but 
wonder if we are quite objective and mature 
enough for this kind of responsibility.) The 
final portion of Shaw’s text deals with evalua- 
tion of guidance Programs and innovation- 
implementation for change. 

For beginning students in counseling, for 
professors of an introductory guidance class, 
for interested professionals still open to 
reevaluating their position in the profession, 
this is an excellent book. Its emphasis is 
slightly toward guidance in the elemen 
school but is readily applicable to secondary 
(vocational and college) guidance people as 
well. The author's bias is decidedly develop- 
mental and preventive. Happily, he takes me 

away from the poor-second-cousin-of- 
administration role and gives me a profes- 
sional handle I can relate to.—Jon D. Boller, 
State of Minnesota Department of Education, St, 
Paul. 
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Critical Incidents in School Counseling edited by 
VincentF. Calia and Raymond |. Corsini. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 304 pp. 
$6.95 paperback. 


The intent of this book is simple: to obtain 
"critical incidents in the counseling field and 
then obtain comments on these incidents 
froma variety of qualified people." The selec- 
tion of incidents is well done and provides 
readers with a series of stimuli to which they 
will always have a reaction—positive or nega- 
tive. These incidents and the questions that 
follow could in themselves make an excellent 
teaching tool to use with counselors in train- 
ing. 

hi first counselors might doubt the validity 
of some of the situations presented, but if 
they read them all, their reaction to at least a 
few examples will certainly be one of personal 
awareness of similar incidents. 

The wide variety of incidents, conducive to 
stimulating discussions, continues through- 
out the book. The first nine incidents are 
about the counselor and the counselee; the 
next seven are about relationships with par- 
ents; the last eight are related to issues with 
various colleagues. 

To quote the editors, “The problem with 
school counseling is that pedagogically it is in 
the Dark Agesto some extent.” Perhaps unin- 
tentionally, the editors support this view via 
the format they use to present the comments 
of the consultants. Their stated intent is to 
make the reader aware of the richness and 
the complexity of the problems, and more 
importantly, of how theories can be applied 
in practice. In doing this they tend to em- 
phasize the “pedagogical Dark Ages” by high- 
lighting issue-related diversity of opinion and 
thus create a low profile for differences that 
might basically be Philosophical in nature. 

Perhaps the very format of the book 
tended to cause the commenters to respond 
more to the issue or content than to provide 
an opportunity to examine the underlying 
process of relationship patterns, 

I see this book as potentially valuable to the 
counselor in training. It has some unique and 
provocative incidents that can provide a 
natural entry into discussing these critical in- 
cidents before actually being faced with some 
of them on the job. However, I'm not sure it 
would have similar value for the practicing 
counselor. To continually discuss situations 
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without directing too much attention to the; 
underlying processes tends to solidify coun- 
selors in their present condition—that which 
finds them frequently responding basically to 
content issues and generally in a defensive 
stance.—Loren L. Benson, Hopkins Public 
Schools, Hopkins, Minnesota. 


Implementing Behavioral Programs for Schools 
and Clinics edited by Frank W. Clark, David R. 
Evans, and Leo A. Hamerlynck. Champaign, Illinois: 
Research Press Company, 1972. 201 pp. $4.00 
paperback. 


This book is a series of papers presented at 
the 1971 Banff International Conference on 
Behavior Modification. Papers included are 
of three types: (a) models or descriptions of 
programs for the preparation of behaviorally 
oriented counselors or social workers, (b) ap- 
proaches to teaching behavior modification 
to persons such as nurses or classroom 
teachers, and (c) procedures for direct inter- 
vention in classrooms. 

Included in the first category are excellent 
papers by Richard Stuart and Carl Thoresen. 
Stuart's paper on training social workers in- 
cludes a variety of data demonstrating that 
current approaches to mental health services 
are inadequate to the need and presents a 
social worker training program that ad- 
dresses itself to the problem and has obvious 
Possibilities for counselor education. 
Thoresen's paper describes a first attempt to 
employ a systems approach to training be- 
havioral counselors at Stanford University. 
Descriptions of methods em ployed and prob- 
lems encountered should be very helpful to 
counselor educators currently considering 
similar approaches, 

Papers by Garry Martin and by Hall and 
Copeland describing training programs for 
nurses and teachers are equally good. These 
Papers present not only the rationale and 
results of such efforts but course outlines as 
well. Counselors who plan to offer behavior- 
ally oriented inservice programs in their 
schools or agencies should find this material 
useful, 

Perhaps the most sophisticated behavior 
modification research group having to do 
with children’s behavior is that headed by 
Gerald Patterson at the Oregon Research 
Institute. Those who are interested in the 
theory, related research, and techniques of 
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direct intervention in the home or classroom 
will find Patterson's paper a must. 

While this little volume cannot substitute 
for a comprehensive text on behavior 
modification, it does have something for al- 
most everyone who is at all sympathetic to a 
behavior approach to human problems. Con- 
sidering the overall excellence of the papers 
presented and the fact that the conference 
was held ata very good ski resort, the experi- 
ence must have been reinforcing to all who 
attended.—Gerald | Kranzler, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 


Practical Problems of a Private Psychotherapy 
Practice edited by George D. Goldman and George 
Stricker. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1972. 285 pp. $11.50. 


Counselors contemplating going into private 
practice would do well to read Goldman and 
Stricker's book. However, since many of the 
therapeutic implications are presented from 
a psychoanalytic point of view, psycho- 
therapists would be the group most likely to 
respond to it. 

Counselors reading this book may find im- 
portant aspects of their practice in some of 
the chapters. Chapters by Ginott on child 
therapy, by Siegel on groups, and by Forest 
on family therapy round out information on 
specialized practice. 

Every counselor, clinical psychologist, and 
mental health specialist has at times been con- 
fronted with crises. The chapter by Spiegel 
9n managing crises should be read in con- 
junction with Lurie's chapter on the decision 
to hospitalize. For the counselor and psycho- 
therapist, Spiegel's discussion on mood 
change pertaining to potential suicide should 
be read and reread by even the most experi- 
enced. 

One of the most important lacks in the 
training of both the counselor and the psy- 
chotherapist has been a knowledge of the 
various chemical substances on the psycho- 
therapeutic scene. This book attempts to fill 
that void. The chapter by Nicklin on phar- 
macotherapy should enable most therapists 
to understand what is being prescribed today, 
the Prescriptions’ effects, and their limita- 
tons. Although counselors and clinical 
Psychologists may not prescribe drugs, it is 
important that they understand and know 
drug uses and contraindications. 
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State of Oregon. Illustrations by Mari 
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$11.95 
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Work Practice compiled and edited by Joel Fischer, Univ. of 
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CAREERS 


A specialized booklet prepared in response 
to the demand of youth seeking careers 
that benefit animal life. 


+ Brief descriptions of each career list- 
ed, including training requirements 
and agencies. 


+ Bibliography of sources of additional 
information on specialized fields. 


+ Includes careers involving direct work 
with animals and careers indirectly 
affecting animals and their welfare. 


INVOLVING THE PROTECTION 

OF ANIMALS AND THE BAL- 

ANCE OF NATURE 

36 page booklet, 

soft cover 
The Humane Society 
of the United States 
1604 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 


Chapters on ethics research, physical disa- 
bility, and psychodiagnostic practice abound 
with information. The reader is exposed to 
introductory explanations of law, accounting 
tax, retirement, and estate planning. 

This book should be read by anyone con- 
templating going into private practice. It is a 
quick and convenient reference guide and an 
excellent reminder to the experienced 


therapist. —Bernard D. Branson, Queens College 
of CUNY. 


Treating Children in Groups by Sheldon D. Rose. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1972. 223 pp. 
$8.75. 


Treating Children in Groups stresses behavior 
modification techniques for working with 
elementary age children in groups. The au- 
thor is a social worker whose background and 
training come through clearly in the book. 
He talks about the group leader as being a 
therapist, uses analytic and psychotherapeu- 
tic orientations, and puts great stress on the 
child's home environment as well as the 
school environment. 

The author emphasizes counting and 
charting behavior, developing contracts with 
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the children, and changing their behavior by 
the use of rewards and reinforcement. He 
doesa good job of spelling out ways of setting 
up a group, assessing behavior, monitoring 
and charting, setting goals for the treatment, 
making contracts with the individuals, deal- 
ing with group tasks, and describing the proc- 
ess through which the total group pro- 
gresses. 

My major concern is that working with 
children in groups as described in this book 
would require the counselor or leader to 
spend a great deal of time gaining informa- 
tion from students’ parents, teachers, 
friends, and others, defining the problem, 
charting the different types of behavior, and 
then making sure that the new or improved 
behavior is continually reinforced after the 
group is over. It seems that a great deal of 
time is spent in mechanical activities or in the 
preparation of the activity and only a little 
time in dealing with the children's reasons for 
behaving as they do, which, in my opinion, is 
sometimes ignored by those who use be- 
havior modification. 

On the other hand, many of the techniques 
are very appropriate for working, with 
elementary school children, who tend to lack 
the ability to gain insight or fully understand 
why they feel as they do. My experiences lead 
me to believe that lower elementary school 
children need well-defined activities aimed at 
improving behavior, setting structure, and 
offering the children immediate satisfaction. 
Behavior modification for children at this 
level would seem to be a very effective ap- 
proach. As the children get older and tend to 
understand their feelings, the group process 
should move toward verbalizing feelings and 
identifying the causes of irritations, anxiety, 
etc. 

I have no reservation in recommending 
this book for school personnel working with 
elementary school children, For those who 
already believe that behavior modification is 
the way of the future, this book offers an 
additional dimension: that of working in 
groups. For those who question behavior 
modification as having lasting value, this 
book offers an approach that, added to the 
verbal approach to counseling, can offer im- 
mediate successes while the counselor works 
on a more in-depth change in attitude.—Ben 


Cohn, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 
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Handbook of Organization Development in 
Schools by Richard A. Schmuck and others. Palo 
Alto, California: National Press Books, 1972. 436 pp. 
$12.50. 


1.1 Introduction. This is a tightly organized 
handbook that was developed under the aus- 
pices of the Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration located at the 
University of Oregon. The emphasis 
throughout is on the fact that it is a handbook 
and seeks to follow what one would expect of 
such a publication. Chapters are more or less 
independently written so that a reader can 
make use of one section and not have to make 
reference to another section. Arrangement 
of material is rigidly presented and noted 
(e.g., chapter 2 is outlined as 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 
9.3.1, 2.3.2, etc.; I like the style so well I have 
adapted it for this review). 

1.2 Intended Audience. The book is primar- 
ily written for the organizational specialist 
(OS for short) in school districts. The authors 
suggest, though, that almost all professional 
people in school work could profit from read- 
ing the book and adapting some of its princi- 
ples. School counselors are named as pro- 
spective users of the book, and I would agree 
that it could be most useful in a variety of 
situations. 

9.1. Content. There are 10 chapters, all of 
which are very detailed. Content covers such 
topics as organizational theory and training, 
working with conflicts, and improving meet- 
ings. Of special interest to APGA members, 
although directed to the OS, are chapters on 
clarifying communication, establishing goals, 
solving problems, and making decisions. For 
example, the chapter on problem solving 
presents some good theoretical background, 
then sets up a seven-stage design for solving 
problems, following that with six pages of 
illustrations showing how the design works in 
practical situations. At the end of most chap- 
ters are excerpts from various authors’ jour- 
nal articles, papers, and books. This helps to 
broaden the base of the material presented 
and breaks the monotony of the handbook 
style. 

2.2 Conclusions. The book is well docu- 
mented, organized, and presented. The con- 
tent appears to be soundly based in theory 
and practice. It may not need to be on every 
counselor's shelf, but every school would 
profit by having a couple of copies around 
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and using them to get better organized.— 
Carl McDaniels, Virginia Polytechnic. Institute 
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Working Loose: A Book about Finding Work You 


Want to Do by the New Vocations Project. San 
Francisco: American Friends Service Committee, 


1971. Distributed by Random House, Inc. 145 pp. 
$2.00 paperback. E 


This disarmingly subversive little book is im- 
portant. It would be trivial to focus mainly on 
its literary shortcomings, although there are 
many. The significance of the authors’ ex- 
periences rescues their collection of reminis- 
cences and poems from the growing heap of 
hackneyed "social criticisms" and quick, slick 
"alternatives." 

Ostensibly the book sounds a challenge to 
that "world of work" into which parents, 
schoolmen, and cultural values have been 
guiding and counseling hapless youth since 
the Industrigl Revolution. "Our society is 
headed for Ae unless we change 
our whole concept of work," says one of the 
contributors, Bruce Baird. Protesting the fact 
that the "whole direction of our indus- 
trialized society is pulled along by the profit 
motive," he sees "Alternative Employment as 
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the beginning of a movement to encoura, 
people to change their style of life." In es- 
sence this means "people doing something 
that's important to them and which also helps 
maintain the balance of nature." 

Such talk is, of course, familiar; it lost its 
cutting edge several years ago. Why then take 
seriously the awkward Working Loose? 

Fundamentally the book is a record of 
human struggles to reach freedom and 
community through authentic work. 
Implicity—neither defining their terms nor 
consciously drawing on the insights of other 
thinkers to inform their own thoughts—the 
writers identify issues and problems that 
must be made explicit before people can ef- 
fectively turn back what contributor David 
Steinberg calls their "preparation for 
civilized slavery." 

"For the vocational counselor and the job 
interviewer the book forthrightly recom- 
mends that the "right questions" are: What 
do you really want to do ? and Why aren't you 
doing it? For the idealistic yet practical com- 
munity builder the writers describe labor 
pains to be expected, pitfalls to be avoided, 
and names and addresses of like-minded re- 
sources across the country. 

I hope the authors will create anotlier 
book, one that will express their abstract intel- 
ligence as the present volume has spoken of 
their common sense and good will. The sec- 
ond book should show the effects of in- 
formed thought. For example, Plato, Weber, 
Mumford, and Sartre have a great deal to say 
about the meaning of work and the division 
of labor. The writings of contemporaries 
Paulo Freire and Ivan Illich, as well as the 
traditional and modern anarchist literature, 
could enrich the authors’ understanding of 
concepts such as competition and coopera- 
tion, professional and nonprofessional, 
hierarchy and community. 

In sum, this small book is worth taking 
seriously. At $2.00 a copy, it would be worth 
buying in quantity and leaving in waiting 
Tooms.—dAlexandra Robbin, Georgia Mental 
Health Institute, Atlanta. 


Progress in Group and Family Therapy edited by 
Clifford J. Sager and Helen Singer Kaplan. New 
York: Brunner/Mazel, Inc., 1972, 935 pp. $25.00. 


This book, by admission of the editors, is an 
assemblage much like a great feast that de- 
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lights the chef but has a limited audience, as 
the true gourmet is a rare and select breed. I 
find the book to be an interesting collection of 
well-written articles, with outstanding prom- 
ise as a reference manual. It is well organized 
and theme-centered and includes articles 
often omitted from other works on group 
process. It is a rather lengthy volume (over 
900 pages) and is directed toward a select 
clientele of “high-level” practitioners. I think 
it will not hold much appeal for school or 
agency counselors, although institutional 
psychologists and therapists might profit 
from it, Scholars will probably be attracted to 
it, and citations from it will probably emerge 
in countless subsequent writings on groups. 

Perhaps the most important section in the 
book is the one on “Application and Exten- 
sions,” which contains articles on group ap- 
proaches to rehabilitation, staff develop- 
ment, the training of policy in family crisis 
intervention, and a fascinating article on My 
Lai. Equally intriguing is the section on 
“Treatment of Marital and Sexual Prob- 
lems,” especially the short-term therapy ap- 
proach presented in the article by Markowitz 
and Kadix. Another outstanding article, 
“The Marriage Contract,” is co-authored by 
the editors and others. The book also in- 
cludes articles on topics seldom found in 
group readings, such as group work with the 
aged, with homosexuals, and in special pa- 
tient categories. The final chapter includes an 
excellent section on “Films on Group and 
Family Therapy." 

If you want to know where many of the 
group therapists have been and how they op- 
erate, the book is a must. It must be pointed 
out that the book is not in any way a training 
manual. It is definitely for “sophisticated” 
group technicians and is heavily psychoanaly- 
tic, with frequent flavorings of transactional 
analysis and gestaltism. You must decide for 
yourself whether such a volume is equal to 
dinner for two at Antoine's, for the price is 
nearly the same.—Michael J. Masucci, Salis- 
bury State College, Salisbury, Maryland. 


New Perspectives on Encounter Groups edited 
by Lawrence N. Solomon and Betty Berzon. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1972. 432 pp. $12.50. 


"Perspectives" it offers, but "new" in the title 
stretches the meaning of the word. The book 
offers a full range of encounter group topics 
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and covers an array of applications, including 
work with organizations, children, married 
couples, homosexuals, families, women, and 
interracial groups. It includes a host of 
methodologies; for example, the marathon, 
physical contact, videotape feedback, self- 
directed groups, gestalt and psychodrama 
techniques. It also touches on selected basic 
issues, including the sociological microcosm 
of encounter groups, leadership standards, 
participant selection, some criticism of the 
group movement, and the value and impact 
of encounter groups on participants. 

The newish material promised in the title 
is limited but, depending on the reader's 
knowledge, might include group videotape 
techniques, recent research regarding the 
impact of encounter groups on participants, 
encounter groups in elementary schools, 
women’s groups, and homosexual groups. 

I recommend the book as good reading- 
reference for the beginning participant and 
beginning group trainer/leader. Its strength 
lies in discussion of some important issues for 
this group of readers. It is also a good 
reading-reference for the professional group 
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The 24th edition of this official handbook, 
published by the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges, presents guidelines for students 
considering careers as physicians. 


Focusing on the medical school admission process, this book is designed so that those aspiring to 
a medical career may approach their goals realistically. The volume contains two-page descriptive 
entries for each medical school in the United States and Canada—detailing entrance requirements, 
selection factors, curriculum, financial aid programs, application-acceptance timetables, estimated 
expenses, and applicant and enrollment statistics. 


Supplementary data and discussion are presented for students and their advisers on premedical 
planning, choosing a medical school, the nature of medical education, admission procedures, 
financial planning, career planning for high school students, and the special problems of foreign 
applicants. Additional chapters are devoted to information for minority group students, for those 
seeking combined M.D. degree opportunities, and for those who may wish to study abroad. 
included are listings of scholarship and loan sources, information concerning the exp: 
American Medical College Application Service, and the Coordinated Transfer Application System. 


Association of American Medical Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


softbound, 345 pages 
$4 (prepaid parcel post book rate) 
$5 (prepaid airmail rate) 


leader who has facilitation competencies but Overall, the book is a decent reference for 


is still actively involved in personal- 
professional development. Its strength for 
this group is primarily in the applications sec- 
tion. The book is least valuable for the very 
experienced trainer-consultant. The mate- 


rial is too basic, too old, or too common for 
readers in this category, 


fundamental information but does not merit 
superstar status. It lacks continuity and con- 
ceptual handles for the three main sections, 
and certain chapters should have been exten- 
sively reduced, rewritten, or reorganized. 


—Larney R. Gump, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. 
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Activities of the Association 


Purpose. The American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association is a nonprofit scientific and 
educational organization established in 1952 
to serve its members and the public through 
programs designed to advance the broad 
educational aspects of guidance, counseling, 
and student personnel work. 


Programs. The APGA program is designed 
to promote and stimulate exchange of pro- 
fessional experience and knowledge through 
regional, state, and local meetings; through 
professional journals, monographs, and 
other publications on topics significant to the 
field; arid through a national convention. 


Membership. The Association's membership 
includes over 32,000 people with bachelor's 
degrees or advanced degrees in guidance, 
counseling, and student personnel work. 
Members are active in many professional set- 
tings, including every educational level from 
kindergarten through graduate school, adult 
education, community agencies, govern- 
ment, business, and industry. 


Divisions. APGA is composed of nine divi- 

sions that represent special interests within 

the profession. They are: 

1. American College Personnel Association 
(ACPA) 

9. Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision (ACES) d 

3. National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion (NVGA) 

4. Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education (SPATE) 

5. American School Counselor Association 
(ASCA) 

6. American Rehabilitation Counseling As- 
sociation (ARCA) 

7. Association for Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in Guidance (AMEG) 4 

8. National Employment Counselors Associ- 
ation (NECA) 

9. Association for Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel and Guidance (ANWC) 
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Branches. APGA's program is carried on at 
state and local levels through 52 state 
branches as well as through local chapters 
and state divisions of the national divisions. 


Committees. APGA national committees 
and commissions, such as those on Human 
Rights, Federal Relations, Ethical Practices, 
Women, and International Education, reflect 
the Association's goals and help to implement 
its programs. 


Professional Information Services. The As- 
sociation provides members with publica- 
tions designed to serve their needs, timulate 
their interests, and help increase their under- 
standing of the theory, philosophy, and prac- 
tice that form the basis of today's guidance 
and counseling work. 
The 11 journals published by APGAandits 
divisions are: 
The Personnel and Guidance Journal 
Journal of College Student Personnel 
Counselor Education and Supervision 
The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
Journal of the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education 
The School Counselor 
Elementary School Guidance and Counseling. 
Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 
Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance 
Journal of Employment Counseling. 
Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel and 
Guidance 
Also published biweekly is the Guidepost, 
the official newspaper of APGA. 
Other services APGA provides are the 
roduction and sale of single publications; 
the sale of films, reprints, and tape record- 
ings; and the resources ofa reference library. 


Conventions. The 1974 APGA Convention 
will be held April 7-11 in New Orleans. Itis 
estimated that 10,000 people will attend. 


Headquarters. APGA. Headquarters is lo- 
cated at 1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Telephone: (202) 
483-4633. 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) discussions of current professional and scientific issues, (b) descriptions of 
new techniques or innovative practices and programs, (c) scholarly commentaries on APGA as an association 
and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published research, and (e) research reports of unusual 
significance to practitioners. 

Dialogues, poems, and brief descriptions of new practices and programs will also be considered. All material 
should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of practitioners. 
When submitting a manuscript for publication, use the following guidelines. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send an original and two clear copies; original should be typed on 812" x 11" white bond. 

2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 

4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 

5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. Supply figures (graphs, 
illustrations, line drawings) as camera-ready art whenever possible. 

6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 

7. For references, follow the general style described in the Publication Manual of the American Psychological 
Association, which is available for $1.50 from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Or see a 
recent issue of the P&G Journal for proper reference arrangement and style. 

8. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

9. Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personne! and Guidance Journal, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's 
university address will only delay handling. 


Note: Authors must bear responsibility for the |accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. 
Authors should make sure that these are complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making 


changes on the galley proofs. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words (approximately 13 pages of double- 
spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures), nor should they be less than 2,000 words. 
Articles should include a capsule statement of not more than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this 
Statement should express the central idea of the article in nontechnical language and should appear on a page 
separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 letters and spaces. 

2. In the Field articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 2,500 words. They should brony, reporton or describe 
new practices, programs, and techniques. 

3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of full-length articles. They should take the 
form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, either oral or by correspondence. Photographs of 
participants are requested when a dialogue is accepted for publication. 

4. Poems. Poems should have specific reference to or implications for the work of counselors and student 


personnel workers. 
5. Féedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent to 
members of the Editorial Board. Manuscripts not accepted will be returned for revision or rejected. Generally, 
two to three months may elapse between acknowledgement of receipt of a manuscript and notification 
concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author in case of multiple authorship) will 
receive 10 copies of the journal. Poetry contributors will receive 5 copies of the journal. 
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All-Women's Groups: A View from Inside 
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IN THE FIELD 


Rap Shack: Using Volunteer Counselors 
Teacher Consultation: A Case Study 
Room to Counsel: Exposing the Counselor 
A Student-Parent Retreat 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 
under 300 words. Those selected 
for publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. 


First Counselors, Then Skills 


Exactly one week from today I will begin my 
counseling practicum as the final course in 
my master's program. It was in that frame of 
mind that I read your recent editorial 
"Confirmation from the Middle East" (June 
1973), I anticipate agreement with the state- 
ment concerning the futility of "the preprac- 
tice study of theory." 

Also, I accept the idea that an effective 
counselor needs a "repertoire of skills and 
competencies" in addition to "attitudes, 
knowledge, and insights." But something is 
missing. Over and over again it has been 
pointed out, stressed, and even demon- 
strated by research that the essential ingre- 
dient of therapy is the therapist: his congru- 
ence, humanness, or genuineness; his ability 
to be empathic; and his respect for or accept- 
ance of the client. Granted that it requires 
skill to convey congruence, empathy, or 
acceptance—a skill cannot convey what does 
not exist. I believe that we can help coun- 
selors become better counselors by helping 
them become more aware of themselves, 
more accepting of themselves and of others, 
more empathic, and more in touch with their 
own needs; in short, we can help them be- 
come more real. If we can do it for clients, 
why can't we do it for counselors? 

EiLgeN M. Murray, graduate student 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


A Journal of Opinion and Poetry 
Your annual report, “Closing Another Vol- 


ume" (June 1973), is both informative and 
provocative. No one can fault your summary 
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statistics, but your interpretations of those 
statistics are only a few of many. 

For example, you collected no data related 
to why people are not submitting research 
reports. Your hypothesis that potential au- 
thors are scared off by high "standards of 
writing" is plausible. Another hypothesis that 
occurs to me is: Why would anyone with a 
good "pure" research article written in 
"bloodless" but clear style want to be pub- 
lished in a journal of opinion and poetry? A 
more explicit and neutral hypothesis is that 
authors perceive that the P&G editors have 
no interest in research no matter how much 
"blood" and “emotion” are infused into the 
interpretations of the data. Another 
hypothesis is that the editor and his staff have 
succeeded in turning the journal so com- 
pletely around that no reversal in its content 
is possible. 

I remain sympathetic with your basic 
intent—a journal for practitioners. At the 
same time, the journal now appears to be a 
mirror image of its past, complete with a new 
set of faults that are as undesirable as the old 
ones. I think that all APGA members need 
stimulation from research as well as poetry, 
opinion, administration, practical tips, reli- 
gion, etc., but none to the exclusion of the 
others. In the long haul, research activi- 
ties—good and bad—keep practitioners and 
researchers honest by making everyone think 
as well as feel and by vitiating some of the 
myths that reduce the usefulness of our ser- 
vices. 

Atany rate, it seems too late, Each time you 
write about the need for research, your am- 
bivalence about research shines through. In 
short, your calls for research papers may re- 
duce such submissions to even lower levels. 
Maybe a radical act is needed, such as devot- 
ing a Special Issue to research. You could 
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What they get 


for the three years 
we get. 


If most of your students think an Army enlistment is all take and no 
give from the moment they step off the bus, maybe they've been listening 
to the wrong people. 

In today's Army, we offer a choice of location, of job, and job training. 
For qualified applicants, we guarantee their choice, in writing, before 


they enlist. 
Shae: We pay a decent salary, too. 


Starting at $307.20 a month 
before deductions. Plus food, 
housing, free medical and dental 
care, and 30 days paid vacation 
each year. 

More important, we offer 
young men and women three 
years to try different things, visit 
new places, meet new people, 
and just plain get to know them- 
selves. An experience in maturity, 
responsibility, personal growth. 

If you'd like to know more 
about opportunities for your 
students in today's Army, send us 
the coupon, or call 800-243-6000, 
toll free, anytime. In Connecticut, 
call 1-800-882-6500. 


It could be their best move. 


Army Opportunities 2PG 10-73-G | 
PO. Box 5510, Philadelphia, PA 19143 
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have authors write special papers about the 

defects of simple chi-square tests, ways to 

write emotionally and unclearly, and the 

comparative validity of insights obtained 

from brief poems, research studies, and prac- 
tical experiences. 

Jonn HorraNp 

Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Reactions to the May 1973 Special Issue 


Congratulations! The PERSONNEL AND 

GuipANcE Special Issue on psychological edu- 
cation is a masterpiece. 

SrEPHEN G. WEINRACH 

Villanova University 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 


I must compliment you and the co-editors 
Allen Ivey and Alfred Alschuler for putting 
out such an outstanding issue! It makes me 
feel that if issues like this one are published 
more often, if school administrators are 
opening their minds and hearts to this new 
emphasis in the schools on psychological and 
affective education, and if more and more 
children can be turned on to school, then 
there may yet be some hope for our school 
system, 

I am not in favor of a revolution, as 
Jonathan Kozol advocates, but rather of 
bringing change within the system via alter- 
native schools, open classrooms, open minds, 
and open communication, much as Dwight 
Allen has talked about. Being an inveterate 
optimist, I see hope in the future for the 
youth of today, especially if we can keep in 
tune with the zeitgeist and move forward 
rather than stagnate in our own juices of in- 
stitutionalization, conformity, coldness, un- 
awareness, and lack of humaneness. 

GRETCHEN V. Karros 
Brentwood High School 
Brentwood, Missouri 


The explosion of groups and group work 
reported in the May issue of the Journat has 
been an exciting stimulant to counselors, 
counselor educators, and clients. School dis- 
tricts and agency administrators are pleased 
with the increase in the number of groups 
and with the resulting public relations and 
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economic gains. Counselor educators can 
begin programs and new directions that can 
move practice to new heights of involvement 
and interaction. ` 

But what about the clients? Are we giving 
them the kinds of facilitative experiences 
they want and deserve? I have some reserva- 
tions about this, and asa consequence, I ques- 
tion some of the new group techniques and 
counselor motives. 

It is almost as if we are losing sight of why 
we are meeting with our students and clients. 
The caveat is clear lest Parker Brothers and 
Milton Bradley preempt us all. Are games 
and gaming becoming goals in themselves? 
Or are we in the take-two-aspirins trap? 
Here a counselor presents a group problem 
toan "expert," and a specific game or series of 
interactions is prescribed or invented to fit 
the situation. It is hardly curative but merely 
vaguely successful in making the symptoms 
of what may be a much more grave problem 
seem to abate temporarily. The apparent 
simplicity of this kind of group prescriptive 
counseling makes it popular, and it is often 
demanded by students and clients. 

Games, simulation, and gaming have a 
place in group work and group counseling; 
but they are means to an end, not ends in 
themselves. 

InwiN SOLLINGER 
Herbert H. Lehman College—CUNY 
Bronx, New York 


Your Special Issue "Psychological Education: 
A Prime Function of the Counselor" is one of 
the most functional issues for a practitioner 
that I have seen. “Helping” must no longer be 
viewed by counselors as "the removal of that 
which hurts." I've skinned my me more than 
once, and those who have helped me most 
were those who accepted my "scars" and 
taught me how to live with them. 
Maurice P. Hartey, doctoral student 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Although I really appreciated the impor- 
tance given to the field of deliberate 
psychological education in the May issue, I 
have two reservations about giving it the 
“Perfect” award. The first is that I don’t think 
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Interactive capability and instantaneous response 


give your students immediate access to valuable information on 


* over 1200 careers listed by the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles classifications 


* over 1500 four-year colleges 
* approximately 1000 two-year colleges 
* over $750,000,000 in scholarships and other financial aid 


The GUIDANCE INFORMATION SYSTEM, developed by Time Share Corp., can be 
implemented on a wide variety of computer systems. For further details, contact 
the Houghton Mifflin regional office serving your school, giving school address. 
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a sufficient amount of attention was paid to 
the elementary school aspect of developmen- 
tal guidance. The guest editors point out in 
their Introduction to the Field that the child's 
adjustment during the first six years of 
schooling is the best available predictor of 
adult maladjustment. Yet under the subhead- 
ing "Psychological Education Tactics" they 
do not mention the elementary school as one 
of the agencies that may eventually be “pro- 
viding a variety of courses in psychological 
education for their publics [p. 595]." Since I 
aman elementary School counselor, I realize 
that this sounds as though I have an ax to 
grind—and I may have—but to me it seems 
very important. Elementary school counsel- 
ing is relatively young, but it has had de- 
velopmental guidance as one of its functions 
for quite a while. 

Which brings me to my second reservation: 
The literature in the field of. community men- 
tal health, specifically its primary prevention 
aspects, goes back to at least 1961. Some of 
this literature has been attempting to get delib- 
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erate psychological education into the schools 
at least since that time; however, I saw little, if 
any, reference to such people as I. Berlin, B. 
Biber, E. Bower, G. Caplan, W. Hollister, B. 
Long (who edits a semiannual journal, People 
Watching, devoted solely to this topic), R. 
Ojemann, and S. Roen. The questions come 
to me: Is there some interprofessional 
jealousy, or at least interprofessional ignor- 
ance, operating? If it were cleared up, would 
we not go a long way toward improving the 
community's chances of getting needed help? 

Despite my critical comments, I do want to 
reiterate my overall praise for this issue. My 
comments come not from a desire to embar- 
rass the guest editors or to put down their 
tremendous amount of work but from an 
earnest desire to promote psychological 
growth through collaboration with all availa- 
ble resources. 


J. Patrick Quain, JR. 


Bel Nor School 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Editorial 


THE KINDS OF ARTICLES WE NEED: I 


In last month's editorial I quoted some of the typical reasons we give for rejecting 
manuscripts. The fact is that we do not receive nearly enough good and appropriate 
articles to fill our pages. That was why I decided to share those quotes with all our 
readers—to help reduce the rejection rate. 


This month I would like to stress the positive, to look toward the future and say not 
what is wrong with the manuscripts we have been receiving but what kinds of articles 
we do not receive often enough. 


For one thing, we are not hearing enough about the truly new ideas and the new 
techniques and practices in our field. There must be people out there who are 

_ developing and experimenting with new approaches, new programs, and new mate- 
rials. What our readers all over the country want to know about these innovations are 
such things as: How did the idea develop? How were you able to put it into practice? 
Exactly how does it work? What are some examples of its applications? What did you 
learn from your experiences about the advantages and disadvantages of the method, 
and what problems did you encounter along the way? 


Editorial Board reviewers frequently ask whether there is any evidence that the 
method does work. If a systematic evaluation has already been completed, by all 
means the article should include a summary of the evaluation in a relatively non- 
technical manner. Where a full-fledged research study has been done, it is usually 
too technical for our pages. But that problem is readily solved by including in the 
P&G article a nontechnical summary and then telling the reader where a full techni- 
cal report may be obtained—perhaps in a research journal or in unpublished form 
from the author. 


What else should be included in such an article? An extensive review of the literature 
is not necessary for In the Field reports, but it is extremely useful for readers to 
know what the theoretical roots of the idea were and where to find fuller descrip- 
tions of the background and related work. 


Finally, the article should try to make the descriptions vivid so that readers can get 
the flavor of whatever was done. Cold-blooded, stereotyped prose may be appro- 
priate in a technical research report, where the facts presumably speak for them- 
selves (do they ever?), but not for an applied professional report. Sure, the facts are 
important, but we know that there were human beings involved and that there was a 
real setting of some kind; we want and need to know in meaningful ways what was 
happening to and with and by those human beings in that real life setting. 


So there is one kind of article we need much more of. Next month I'll tell about 
another kind. BM LG 
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Human values and counseling 


The author describes some of the philosophical 
and practical problems concerning personal values 
and professional ethics that counselors encounter 

in their work. She discusses ethical problems 

in counseling research and practice and points 
out some of the differences among various types 
of deliberate influence and implicit influence. 


A person’s values may be defined as his 
or her basic ideas and beliefs about what 
is right or good and what is wrong or 
bad. Two conflicting views of human na- 
ture and the development of personal 
values can be identified. One reflects an 
optimistic, or “humanistic,” orientation, 
while the other can be viewed as pes- 
simistic, or “mechanistic” (Gordon 
1955). The mechanistic view classifies 
people as products of their environment 
and their behavior as dependent on rein- 
forcement from society. Their values are 
learned, imposed by society and con- 
ditioned by the culture. That which is 
good or bad, normal or sick, desirable or 
undesirable, is determined by the cul- 
ture and is man-made. The humanistic 
approach holds that people have an in- 
herent capacity to move forward and 
solve their problems if certain conditions 
are fulfilled, that people’s values are in- 
herent rather than imposed by culture. 

Individuals’ values influence their ori- 
entation toward professional and non- 
professional tasks as well as the proc- 
esses of performing them. Counselors, 
like any other individuals, hold sets of 
values that influence their orientation 
toward counseling and the methods of 
counseling they employ. The mechanis- 
tic approach to counseling can be 
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thought of as manipulative: The coun- 
selor is viewed as an agent of society and 
as an effective manipulator. Since the 
client behaves in ways that have proved 
to be maladaptive, the counselor can di- 
rect the client to learn a new set of be- 
haviors, beliefs, or values that might 
prove more adaptive (Skinner 1948). 

According to the humanistic ap- 
proach, counselors serve in a facilitating 
and supportive role only. They attempt 
to avoid manipulating clients, because a 
client has the ability to differentiate 
“good” from “evil” as much as the coun- 
selor has (Maslow 1954). Counselors 
with this approach try instead to help 
clients achieve their own goals and ex- 
perience their free will. 


DEFINING MENTAL HEALTH 


In a somewhat related manner, a 
counselor's particular theoretical orien- 
tation and personal views determine his 
or her definition of mental health, 
criteria for measuring mental health, 
and characteristics that make up mental 
health. “Mental health" definitions 
reflect the counselor’s values of what a 
healthy person ought to be, as 
exemplified in different definitions pro- 
vided by different psychologists. Jahoda 
(1955), for example, has emphasized 
accurate self-perception and self- 
knowledge as being indicative of mental 
health. Allport (1964) has given greater 
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weight to moral values, meaningful 
commitment, and social responsibility. 
Ginsburg (1955) has regarded mental 
health as the ability to work effectively. 
Maslow (1954) has perceived mental 
health mainly as the ability to be creative. 
In Walden Two Skinner (1948) described 
mental health as happiness, productiv- 
ity, and security. Í 

It is obvious that even within a given 
culture there is great variability among 
counselors and psychologists as to what is 
desirable behavior and whether mental 
health criteria are influenced by the 
counselor's value system. These prob- 
lems may be in part a matter of labeling: 
While using different labels and differ- 
ent criteria, counselors may in fact have 
similar intuitive notions of what com- 
prises a well-functioning personality. 
Thus, while there is widespread consen- 
sus that people require certain condi- 
tions for the development of psychologi- 
cal balance, there is disagreement on the 
definition of mental health, on the ways 
in which mental health is expressed, and 
on who should have the right to impose 
mental health criteria on others. 

The goals set in counseling depend on 
the counselor's criteria of the desirable 
or the ideal. As there is little agreement 
about criteria, there is also little agree- 

, ment about goals. Various categories of 
counseling goals have been identified, 
ranging from "adjustment" to "con- 
tentment,” both in terms of self and in 

‘terms of others (Walker & Peiffer 1957). 
Each of these goals has its obvious limita- 
tions, and again, they bear more on the 
evaluator's orientation than on scientific 
knowledge of the "ideal." 


DO COUNSELORS MANIPULATE? 


When clients come for treatment, some 
changes are expected to occur. Change is 
expected by the client, by those in the 
client's social surrounding, and by the 
counselor. Such changes may be ex- 
pected in terms of overt behavior, per- 
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sonality characteristics, ideation, or 
feelings—or all of these—and the coun- 
selor will emphasize one or the other ac- 
cording to his or her professional incli- 
nation. The point is that counselors and 
therapists, by definition of their profes- 
sion, expect some change and are 
trained to bring about such change. 
Some questions arise, however, as to the 
methods and the amount of change and as 
to the ethics involved in the process. 

The claim that counselors influence 
their clients is supported both by ex- 
perimental studies on direct condition- 
ing (Verplank 1955) and by clinical ob- 
servations (Parloff, Iflund & Goldstein 
1960). Some theorists even claim that in- 
sight is no more than patients’ learning 
of new terminology and their adapting 
to a situation by producing certain types 
of reinforced material (Ullmann & 
Krasner 1969). The counselor’s 
influence on the client’s values appears 
to be inevitable and may happen without 
the counselor’s or the client’s awareness. 
Such counselor responses as a smile, a 
frown, or a nod of the head serve as 
subtle demonstration of the counselor’s 
attitudes and accordingly influence the 
client’s responses. 

Evidence that therapists influence 
their patients’ values was reported by 
Rosenthal (1955), who noted that pa- 
tients’ moral values relating to sex, ag- 
gression, and authority shifted during 
therapy. In those cases where the pa- 
tients were rated as improved, the shifts 
in values were toward the therapists’ val- 
ues. Patients who were rated as unim- 
proved changed their values to be less 
like those of their therapists. Similarly, 
Parloff and others (1960) observed that 
as therapy progressed, the values of 
schizophrenic patients became more 
similar to the values expressed by their 
therapists. 

In summary, the existence of 
influence and manipulation in counsel- 
ing and therapy is unquestionable. The 
ethical problem that occupies counselors 
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in our generation is whether a client is to 
be influenced—and if a client is to be 
influenced, how and by whom. This is 
more of a problem for certain schools of 
counseling than for others. 


THE QUESTION OF CONTROL 
Deliberate Influence 


Some schools of therapy use methods of 
direct manipulation and propaganda. 
The therapist intentionally tries to 
change the patient's moral code on the 
assumption that this will improve the 
patient’s adjustment. Thus, psycho- 
analysis assumes that many neuroses de- 
velop because of too severe a superego 
(i.e., moral values that are too high) and 
attempts to lower the superego demands 
and lessen the guilt feelings. Mowrer 
(1967), on the other hand, believes that 
neuroses and delinquent behavior are 
created because the individual's 
superego is too weak and cannot fight 
social temptations. Mowrer therefore 
tries to help individuals become more 
responsible moralistic persons; when 
clients’ moral values become tougher, 
they will be more responsible citizens 
and will be less likely to exhibit any kind 
of deviant behavior. Thorne (1950) went 
even further and suggested that teach- 
ing a philosophy of life would be a 
method of counseling; i.e., the counselor 
should consider reeducation in life val- 
ues as a phase of therapy. 

The existential approach to counsel- 
ing is one that addresses itself primarily 
to people’s problems with values. Follow- 
ing the assumption that people today are 
troubled by problems of values and the 
meaning of life, Frankl (1955) has made 
these problems the center of his theory 
and therapy. For him, problems of val- 
ues and meaning are legitimate prob- 
lems in counseling, and he treats them as 
symptoms of psychological problems. In 
Frankl's approach the counselor takes an 
active role in debating with the client 
about values, meaning, responsibility, 
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etc., and attempts to teach the client the 
counselor's values. This is quite different 
from the approach of most counselors, 
who are inclined to deny that they 
influence their clients’ values. 

A similar type of indoctrination takes 
place in Ellis’ rational-emotive psycho- 
therapy. Ellis (1962) puts great pressure 
on his clients to change their values and 
their philosophy of life, which he refers 
to as being comprised of “irrational 
ideas.” He engages in long discussions, 
trying to convince his patients that their 
philosophies are “irrational” and there- 
fore “bad” while his own ideas are “ra- 
tional” and “healthy.” Although Ellis 
warns that there is a danger of the 
counselor’s influencing clients to accept 
the therapist's values and philosophy, es- 
sentially, and probably without his being 
aware of it, Ellis’ techniques consist of 
direct indoctrination of the counselor’s 
beliefs and values. 

Behavior therapists are confronted by 
some value problems that are not part of 
most other orientations. Szasz (1964) 
defined the role of the psychiatrist as 
attempting to solve interpersonal prob- 
lems; the role is therefore social and 
moral rather than medical. Once 
therapists become involved in social is- 
sues, they must take sides, and they then 
become involved in an ethical problem. 
Szasz claimed that the idea of "mental 
health" is itself an inappropriate notion. 
The therapist, by altering a patient's be- 
havior, produces consequences for other 
people and for the whole social envi- 
ronment of the patient, but the therapist 
hesitates to accept the responsibility for 
such action. This is why therapists try to 
convince society that moral, religious, 
and social problems are manifestations 
of mental illness and as such should be 
subject to cure by society or its social 
agents. 

Pepinsky (1966) agrees with Szasz and 
says that if a therapist alters the behavior 
of one person for the sake of another 
person, the therapist's action is ethically 
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improper. This is what is actually done 
very frequently in behavior therapy with 
hospitalized schizophrenics, in child 
therapy, and with the retarded. The 
practice of environmental manipulation, 
where the environment is controlled and 
the individual receives rewards or 
punishments according to his or her re- 
sponses, is again ethically questionable, 
because the child, the schizophrenic, and 
the retarded person do not have any 
freedom of choice. The proper way to 
behave is dictated to them through a 
series of rewards or punishments to 
which they learn to adapt without choice. 
Cases of food deprivation or liberty dep- 
rivation are reported in the literature of 
behavior modification, which raises the 
question of how far the counselor can go 
using deprivation of basic human needs 
for reinforcement contingencies in 
counseling, 

The whole area of aversive therapy 
therefore becomes questionable as far as 
its ethical side is concerned. It involves a 
value judgment: Should one permit 
children to inflict permanent damage on 
themselves, such as the loss of eyesight, 
rather than deprive them of food so that 
food becomes a positive reinforcer 
(Wolf, Risley & Mees 1964)? Should one 
tolerate hyperactive children in class 
rather than use a mild electric shock 
whenever the children become too active 
(Patterson 1965)? In such cases the 
counselor's intention might be to help a 
child change, but this is also a case in 
which the change in the child’s behavior 
will have an effect on the functioning of 
the child’s class and teachers. 

To add to Pepinsky's point, the coun- 
selor gets into another dimension of 
ethical difficulties in dealing with sexual 
problems or with behavior deficiencies. 
If a young man is afraid of girls and is 
treated to become more assertive toward 
females, he may become “normal” but at 
the same time develop moral or religious 
problems. 

Behavior therapists depend to a great 
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extent on research, and research in be- 
havior therapy creates even more ethical 
problems. The use of control groups is 
one instance in which investigators use 
patients for their own or scientific advan- 
tage. Furthermore, the investigators de- 
liberately deny or delay therapy of 
clients in the control group. The use of a 
placebo, which is assumed not to cure 
clients but merely to raise their expecta- 
tions, also misleads the clients. The be- 
havior therapist engaging in experi- 
ments often uses an experimental design 
called the ABAB design, in which 
therapeutic conditions are reversed or 
stopped in order to demonstrate their 
therapeutic value. This design is morally 
questionable, since the counselor inten- 
tionally reverses the therapeutic condi- 
tions so that clients become likely to de- 
velop the very psychological problems 
for which they have just been treated. 


Implicit Influence 


The majority of counselors agree that a 
client should be free to accept or reject 
the counselor's values or philosophy of 
life. This is especially true of client- 
centered counselors, who try not to 
influence their clients but rather to fol- 
low their clients’ lead, confident that the 
clients can find the right way by them- 
selves. But even client-centered coun- 
selors maintain a certain philosophy of 
life and set of values that they project 
into the counseling session. They also 
hold a specific philosophy of counseling, 
which is, in effect, an expression of a 
philosophy of life. The counselor's goals, 
means of expression, and therapeutic at- 
titudes all express this basic value system. 
By avoiding guiding and directing 
dients, a counselor is actually telling 
them that they are free to determine 
their own goals in life and that their abil- 
ity to become self-actualized is the wor- 
thiest part of them. This is an expression 
of the counselor's values. In truth, there 
is no way for the counselor to say any- 
thing at all without conveying his or her 
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basic philosophy. The most that coun- 
selorscan dois try to limit their influence 
as much as they can by avoiding setting 
specific goals for clients, by letting clients 
enjoy personal freedom within counsel- 
ing as much as possible, and by letting 
clients enjoy the right to develop their 
own philosophy of life and value system. 


THE COST OF CHANGE 


Even though counselors may not be 
aware of it, in their attempts to produce 
therapeutic change they exert a perva- 
sive influence on their clients. It may be 
argued, in fact, that the existence of 
counseling as a profession can be 
justified by the fact that it produces de- 
sirable changes as a direct result of its 
methods and procedures. From the 
point of view of professional ethics, 
therefore, the question is not whether to 
exert influence but rather what kind of 
influence to exert and at what cost. In the 
final analysis, this question has to be an- 
swered by the individual counselor. 
Awareness on the part of counselors 
that they exert considerable influence on 
their clients is a prerequisite for deter- 
mining the amount and kind of 
influence to be applied. Most counselors 
would probably agree that the amount of 
direct manipulation should be held at 
the lowest level needed to produce the 
desired change. Change in the client's 
beliefs, values, and behavior is bought at 
the cost of outside interference with the 
individual's way of life. The problem of 
ethics in counseling can therefore be 
viewed as dealing with the development 
of methods designed to hold this outside 
interference to a minimum. W 
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Who Am I? 


I am a product of history 
who is facing a world never seen before. 


I am a product of the impact of rapidly changing outer realities 
upon my more slowly changing inner reality. 


I am unique, irreplaceable, 
for, as inconsistent and weak as | am, 
there is no one like me. 


I am a part of God— 
a very, very small part of the Infinite, 
but | deserve to respect myself for it. 


I am, in part, and only in part, autonomous and free— 
but that is an important dimension of me. 


l am in a psychological life space 

composed of both the inner and outer me 

and all of the "important others" in my life. 

I am not a lone star, but part of a constellation, 
all enclosed within my life space. 


I am, therefore, a person who cannot be concerned only for the self 
that I sense and feel 

but also for the rest of me, 

those others who are a part of me. 


lam a person with some beliefs, 
something | am for, not merely against; ` 
I stand on firm ground so that | behave 
not like a windmill but like a tree, 
bending with the wind—but rooted. 


I am a person who must be always seeking 
but never expecting fully to find. 


l am a person who is able to make occasional, but significant, contact 
with the life space of others— 

a contact between perimeters that sometimes exhilarates, 

sometimes frightens me. 

But to make contact gently but firmly— 

with full knowledge of the other's tendency to shy away, 

then perhaps timidly return — 

this is a function of love and skill; 

this is my task as a counselor. 


C. GILBERT WRENN 
Arizona State University, Tempe 
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l-Level: 


a differential counseling system 


This article suggests that the counselor, the 
client, and the counseling strategies employed 
must be systematically examined in order to 
maximize the effectiveness of counseling. The 
authors introduce the Interpersonal Maturity 
Level Typology as a vehicle through which this 
can be accomplished. They describe client and 
counselor types, present the notion of matching, 
and recommend differential counseling strategies. 


At present, counselors lack an effective 
model on which they can begin to work 
with clients differentially. Although ex- 
perienced counselors have an intuitive 
knowledge that tells them to “treat 
clients differently,” this knowledge is not 
systematic nor is it efficient when work- 
ing with large numbers of clients. Few 
studies have examined the counseling 
strategies that work best with different 
types of clients. Similarly, few studies 
have examined the variable of counselor 
type asit affects a particular type of client 
in combination with specific counseling 
strategies. Systematic conceptualization 
of client type and a matching of this type 
to the natural worker style of the coun- 
selor are needed to maximize the effec- 
tiveness of differential counseling 
Strategies. 

One system offering considerable 
promise in this area is the Interpersonal 
Maturity Level Typology, a theory first 
advanced during the late 1950s by Sulli- 
van, Grant, and Grant (1957) and later 
refined by Warren and others (1966). 
This theory is based on the way individu- 
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als perceive themselves in relation to 
others and is concerned with both the 
interdynamics and the intradynamics of 
the individual. It was developed origi- 
nally for use with a delinquent popula- 
tion. It centers on differential treatment, 
which is conceptualized as a process con- 
sisting of numerous variables. Three of 
these variables are type of client, type of 
counselor, and type of counseling. The 
purpose of this article is to examine dif- 
ferential counseling strategies within the 
context of the Interpersonal Maturit 

Level Typology. > 


INTERPERSONAL MATURITY LEVEL 
TYPOLOGY 


There are seven progressive stages of 
interpersonal maturity, which have been 
identified as integration levels, or 
"I-Levels." Each level represents the 
characteristic way in which an individual 
perceives that which is in his or her envi- 
ronment. As interpersonal maturity in- 
creases, so does the perceptual field, or 
the ability to perceive increasingly 
greater amounts of interpersonal and 
intrapersonal material. 

The first level of integration (I-1) cor- 
responds to the most primitive form of 
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development. Awareness of self and 
others is extremely limited. A newborn 
baby is at this stage of development, with 
crying as the sole response repertoire. At 
the opposite end of the continuum is 
Level 7 (I-7), which represents a theoret- 
ical ideal of development somewhat 
analogous to the totally self-actualized 
individual à la Maslow. At the fifth level 
of integration (1-5) one is able to view 
oneself and one's development as they 
exist over time. There exists a high de- 
gree of self-understanding in terms of 
past and present dynamics. Interper- 
sonal transactions can be examined with 
a degree of sensitivity that enables one to 
be capable of true empathy, or the ability 
to understand, accept, and empathize 
with an individual whose experiences are 
outside of one's own experiential field. 
The sixth level of integration (1-6) rep- 
resents a stage of development similar to 
the I-5 level. Here, however, past and 
present dynamics related to self- 
understanding can be examined in 
greater depth. Individuals at this level 
are capable of examining and respond- 
ing empathically to material that is per- 
sonally noxious because of their ability to 
extend. beyond the parameters of 
self-definition to see the total experien- 
tial field of self and others in combina- 
tion. 

Levels 2 through 4 have been divided 
into behavioral subtypes corresponding 
to the individual's response repertoire. 
The lower the interpersonal maturity 
level, the more simplistic the responses. 
As interpersonal maturity increases, so 
does the variety of ways in which one can 
respond to self and others. The majority 
of delinquent youth in one study (War- 
ren, Howard & Tolhurst 1971) and of 
seventh to ninth grade public school 
youth in another (Gamboa & Koltveit 
1972) diagnosed according to the I-Level 
Typology fall within Levels 2 through 4. 
"Therefore, a more detailed description 
of I-Level will be limited to the “lower” 
(1-2), “middle” (1-3), and “higher” (1-4) 
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maturity levels, together with the nine 
behavioral subtypes. The following ex- 
plication of levels and subtypes is based 
on the work of Warren and others 
(1966). 


Maturity Level 2 (l-2) 


Individuals at this level of maturity have 
little or no awareness of self with regard 
to influencing or not influencing what 
happens to them. They see people 
primarily as “givers” or "withholders"; 
givers please them, and withholders dis- 
please them, Such individuals are basi- 
cally unsocialized, operating within an 
interpersonal vacuum. The behavioral 
subtypes are as follows: 

1. Asocial Aggressive (Aa). The mode of 
response is primarily that of acting out, 
either verbally or physically, when ex- 
ternal denial by another is perceived. 

9. Asocial Passive (Ap). The mode of 
response is primarily that of passivity in 
the form of withdrawal, pouting, whin- 
ing, or complaining when denial by 
others is perceived. 


Maturity Level 3 (I-3) 


Individuals at this stage of development 
are beginning to recognize that they 
have something to do with eliciting dif- 
ferent responses from others, but they 
interact primarily in terms of 
oversimplified rules and formulas. Such 
individuals have a strong need for struc- 
ture; they are cognitively concrete, and 
they perceive problems as being solely 
external. The behavioral subtypes are as 
follows: 

1. Immature Conformist (Cfm). The 
primary mode of response is confor- 
mance to whoever is in power at the time. 
Crises are handled primarily through 
withdrawal, both physical and mental. 

2. Cultural Conformist (Cfc). The mode 
of response is primarily that of confor- 
mance to an alienated reference group. 
Problems, if admitted, are minimized 
and are represented as conflicts between 
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the individual and an external force, 
such as the school or a teacher. 

3. Manipulator (Mp). The mode of re- 
sponse is nonconformance to both peers 
and adults. This individual is satisfied 
with her or his style of life and perceives 
counseling in terms of a struggle for 
power. 


Maturity Level 4 (I-4) 


Individuals at this stage of development 
are able to differentiate among people. 
They possess an internalized set of 
standards and values by which they 
judge the behavior of themselves and 
others. The behavioral subtypes are as 
follows: 

1. Neurotic Acting Out (Na). The pri- 
mary mode of response is an acting out 
of conflicts. Although such individuals 
may be concerned about altering their 
behavior, they are not interested in an 
intimate counseling relationship with an 
adult, particularly during the initial 
stages of counseling. 

2. Neurotic Anxious (Nx). The primary 
mode of response is self-defeating be- 
havior characterized by worry, psycho- 
somatic disturbances, anxiety, nervous- 
ness, etc., which result from feelings of 
failure, worthlessness, and guilt. This 
individual has considerable tolerance for 
close, personal relationships with adults. 

3. Situational Emotional Reaction (Se). 
The primary mode of response is an act- 
ing out of conflict that is usually situa- 
tional in nature, i.e., involving either the 
family, the school, or peers. Such conflict 
is usually of recent origin—divorce, loss 
of a loved one, etc. 

4. Cultural Identifier (Ci). The primary 
mode of response is self-imposed aliena- 
tion from the mainstream of society. 
These individuals take pride in living up 
to their own values and principles, which 
are often alien to the schools'. 

The integration level and behavioral 
subtype can be ascertained by the Jesness 
Inventory (Jesness 1967). There are in- 
stances, however, when these results are 
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inconclusive. In such cases an individual 
diagnostic interview must be used. 


MATCHING COUNSELOR AND CLIENT 


The notion of capitalizing on the unique 
personality variables of the counselor 
(Cahoon 1962; Kemp 1961; Russo, Kelz 
& Hudson 1964) and of the counselor 
and client in combination (Carson & 
Heine 1962; Hebert 1967; Tosi 1970; 
'Tuma & Gustad 1951) is not a new con- 
cept in counseling. Such investigation 
has had as its rationale the belief that the 
counseling relationship and the outcome 
of counseling are functions of something 
more than the techniques of the coun- 
selor. In addition, attempts to differen- 
tiate among counselors in terms of their 
unique worker styles and orientations 
have been made (Betz 1963; McNair, 
Callahan & Lorr 1962; Palmer 1963; 
Sundland & Barker 1962; Whitehorn & 
Betz 1954). Although certain "types" of 
counselors have been identified, their 
variability is too broad for practical 
matching purposes. 

The restrictive nature of the counselor 
identifications led to a theoretical de- 
velopment of counselor type, approp- 
riate for matching with youth who had 
been diagnosed according to the I-Level 
Typology (Warren et al. 1966). The 
worker types identified in the following 
paragraphs are the result of a series of 
investigations generated from the 
California Youth Authority's Commun- 
ity Treatment Project (Palmer 1967) and 
the Preston Typology Study (Jesness 
1968). These investigations revealed 
common characteristics among those 
workers who had the greatest impact 
with particular types of clients. 

Identification of a worker is made 
through an individual taped interview. 
The interview focuses on (a) workers’ 
perceptions of their relationships with 
clients, (b) the satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction experienced in working with var- 
ious kinds of youth, (c) an examination 
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of personal themes existing in the lives of 
the workers in terms of their own de- 
velopment, (d) the types of relationships 
that workers attempt to establish with 
their clients, and (e) the methods most 
often employed in counseling. This ma- 
terial is then analyzed according to a 
scheduled format. This analysis has pro- 
duced a considerable number of statisti- 
cally significant differentiations between 
effective and ineffective workers for 
each of five types of youth. Also, effec- 
tive workers who were working with five 
different types of youth differed among 
themselves on the dimensions examined 
(Palmer 1967). The worker types de- 
scribed below are based on these dif- 
ferentiations and in part on the work of 
Jesness (1968) and Warren and others 
(1966). 

Workers who are effective with I-2 
youth are less concerned than other 
workers with setting controls and limits 
for the youngsters. They are also less 
interested in involving themselves in the 
more traditional aspects of counseling, 
i.e., focusing on affective material as it 
relates to the client's feelings about self 
and others. The ability to give structure 
and support to the client is of primary 
importance to these workers. In addi- 
tion, they are not easily threatened by 
inappropriate and primitive client be- 
havior, which often occurs among I-2 
youth. 

Workers who are effective with 1-3 
youth are divided into Cfm (Immature 
Conformist), Cfc (Cultural Conformist), 
and Mp (Manipulator) workers. Al- 
though Cfc and Mp youth differ with 
regard to behavioral characteristics, 
helper characteristics for each are simi- 
lar enough to be grouped together. 

Workers who succeed with Cfm youth 
possess a definite mildness and passivity 
in their relations with youngsters. They 
are reticent about expressing their own 
feelings and opinions. They are highly 
socialized individuals who display less 
temper, less stubbornness, more mod- 
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esty, more patience, and more tactful- 
ness than other treatment workers. On 
the other hand, they are less resourceful 
and less self-confident. These workers 
are concerned with establishing and 
maintaining good rapport, and they see 
themselves as role models for the client. 

Workers effective with Cfc and Mp 
youth are characterized by a greater de- 
gree of formality and social distance 
from their clients. They are concerned 
with setting controls and limits for the 
youngsters and have a greater degree of 
firmness and finality in their relation- 
ships with youth. They are more for- 
ward, direct, and outspoken; less con- 
cerned about establishing and maintain- 
ing good rapport; more aggressive, 
threatening, manipulative, and competi- 
tive in their relations with youth; less 
concerned with counseling as it is more 
traditionally construed; more personal- 
change oriented and activity oriented. 

Workers successful with I-4 youth are 
divided into Nx (Neurotic Anxious) and 
Na (Neurotic Acting Out) youth work- 
ers. Worker identifications have not 
been made for Ci (Cultural Identifier) 
and Se (Situational Emotional Reaction) 
youth workers. Workers effective with 
Nx youth are characterized by easygo- 
ingness and a high tolerance for am- 
biguity. They are concerned with involv- 
ing themselves in the more traditional 
activities of counseling. When engaged 
in counseling, their focus is on introspec- 
tion, affective material as it relates to the 
negative behavior of theclient, and client 
decision making as opposed to the 
counselor's telling the client what and 
what not to do. When working with 
youth, these individuals are less likely to 
focus on controls and limits, and they are 
less firm and final. They are extremely 
interested in counseling or therapy, and 
they are willing to examine client affect 
in considerable detail. In addition, they 
have a considerable degree of personal 
involvement with their clients. 

Workers effective with Na youth, 
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when compared to all other workers (ex- 
cept Cfc-Mp workers), are the most firm 
and final in their relationships with 
youth, the least concerned about estab- 
lishing a close, intimate relationship with 
clients, and the most covertly and overtly 
hostile and aggressive. In addition, these 
workers are less interested than Nx 
youth workers and Cfc-Mp youth work- 
ers in dealing with affective material but 
more interested in it than are I-2 youth 
workers and Cfm youth workers. Na 
youth workers are quick-thinking, alert, 
forceful, and consistent. They are com- 
fortable in the role of counselor or 
therapist and have a genuine interest in 
the dynamics operating in the life of the 
client. 


DIFFERENTIAL STRATEGIES 
IN COUNSELING 


Considerable attention has been given to 
the importance of the relationship in 
counseling. It has been posited that em- 
pathy, respect, and genuineness are es- 
sential if the outcome of counseling is to 
be successful (Truax & Carkhuff 1967). 
Carkhuff (1969) has noted that counsel- 
ing also must include an action oriented 
dimension "if we are ever to account for 
a significant degree of truly effective 
helping processes [p. 33].” The following 
discussion focuses on action oriented ac- 
tivities, defined as differential counsel- 
ing strategies, for use with youngsters of 
some of the subtypes (Andre & Mahan 
1970; Warren 1970; Warren etal. 1966). 

The counselor who works with the 
Cfm client is concerned with facilitating 
movement of the client from a depend- 
ent state of mind, with accompanying 
feelings of not belonging, to an inde- 
pendent, autonomous position, with ac- 
companying feelings of security about 
oneself and one's abilities. The primary 
counseling strategy is group work, with 
considerable attention given to roleplay- 
ing. Through roleplaying activities, Cfm 
youngsters can experiment with a variety 
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of roles and learn to assume various 
stances. In addition, frequent, but brief, 
on-the-spot guidance is needed. All in- 
teractions with the Cfm youngster must 
focus on the present. Techniques and 
Strategies for staying out of difficulty 
should be stressed. 

Itis essential that the counselor recog- 
nize and be comfortable with the de- 
pendency relationship that inevitably 
develops with Cfm youngsters. The 
counselor must accept it, at the same 
time encouraging the youngster toward 
greater independence. Cfm youngsters 
need to identify and differentiate among 
their various feelings while attending to 
the impact of these feelings on them- 
selves and others. In short, they must 
learn that they have an important part to 
play in the interactions between them- 
selves and others. 

The initial counseling strategy em- 
ployed with Cfc and Mp clients is group 
counseling. No individual counseling is 
employed during the initial stages of 
counseling. The counselor's first task is 
to reduce the fear that these youth have 
of close interpersonal relationships with 
others. An understanding of the cause 
and effect relationship between behavior 
and the way in which others respond is 
essential. These youth need a highly 
structured experience; their attending 
group counseling activities must be 
mandatory, and the activities themselves 
must be well structured. Close com- 
munication among parents, teachers, 
and the counselor is essential. Reward 
for appropriate behavior and punish- 
ment for inappropriate behavior should 
be utilized. These youngsters need to 
know that adults can and will control 
them because they care. 

Typically, these youngsters will resist 
all attempts to effect change in their be- 
havior. Cfc youth are peer oriented and 
conform to what is most often an alien- 
ated reference group, while Mp youth 
are satisfied with their present mode of 
living and feel that their way of doing 
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things works just fine. Cfc youth, in 
order to change, must have considerable 
peer pressure exerted in the group; Mp 
youth must have their customary way of 
doing things upset in the group so that it 
no longer works for them. Punishment 
by group members for inappropriate 
behavior is recommended. Occasionally, 
one or two group members may be 
punished for the activities of a third 
member. This wil not only increase 
pressure on the Cfc youngster to con- 
form to the new group norm, it will also 
confuse the Mp, who will be unable to 
figure out why his or her more tradi- 
tional activities of poor behavior are up- 
setting to other members of the group. 
Once the behavioral activities of these 
youth are brought under control, group 
counseling can begin to focus on increas- 
ing their response repertoire. 

Both individual and group counseling 
are used in working with the Na and the 
Nx client. The focus is on reducing in- 
ternal conflict, eliminating the "bad me" 
syndrome, defining new and more con- 
structive adjustment mechanisms, and 
increasing self-understanding and per- 
ceptual differentiation (movement to- 
ward 1-5). The primary difference be- 
tween these two types of clients is that 
while Na clients constantly run from 
their conflict, resist talking about it, and 
resent any intimation that there might be 
something wrong with them, Nx clients 
revel in their neurotic behavior and con- 
stantly want to talk about their problems 
and everything that is wrong with them. 

Although the goals are basically the 
same in working with Na and Nx youth, 
the counseling strategies employed vary 
considerably. As soon as rapport is estab- 
lished with the Nx youth, exploration, 
confrontation, and a sorting out of alter- 
natives can begin. In short, this indi- 
vidual is amenable to the more tradi- 
tional methods of counseling. For the Na 
youth this approach is anathema. Even 
after rapport has been established, the 
elicitation of relevant personal material 
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must be minimized so as to prevent 
threatening the Na youth into acting out 
behavior. Transactional analysis is par- 
ticularly effective with Na youngsters, 
especially when itis presented as a way of 
looking at the dynamics of people in 
general. 


CONCLUSION 


The counseling profession needs to reas- 
sess its present activities. It is no longer 
sufficient to assume that our own special 
brand of counseling is equally effective 
with all clients. At minimum, an exami- 
nation of the type of counselor, type of 
client, and type of counseling strategy 
employed is needed. Systematic assess- 
ment of the way in which these variables 
interact to affect the outcome of counsel- 
ing is essential. Our "gut reactions" that 
tell us which strategies are best for a par- 
ticular client are insufficient. Differen- 
tial counseling within the I-Level model 
is one vehicle through which improve- 
ment can come about. W 
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REaCHiNg OuT 


Insanity would be . . . such a peaceful refuge . . . such a gentle retreat. 
1 could rest, and unfold, and unwind . . . à 
Rock myself softly to oblivion on the rolling seas of amniotic fluid. 


A flickering, exhausted voice begs for PEACE—an end to decisions— 


an end to trying; I’m so damn tired of trying, and caring, and hurting . . . 


I’m even too tired to feel my various selves . . . 
They lie in a drunken stupor . . . too tired to breathe. 


But deep within there is another faint stirring, 
One last feeble grasp for meaning. 
Guts ... and depth . . . I have both . . . somewhere. 


Reality screams in a whisper 
To remind me there might not be 
Much peace in giving up. 


There would be the indignity of the locked door 

The intrusion of afternoon temperatures—and 

Some son of a bitch might even see me as a "'case"— 
Instead of a human being . . . just too tired to move. 


And then if | wanted back into the world, 
There would be raised eyebrows, 
and justifications, and fencing, and "past due" notices . . . 
Artificial wombs cost—$$$$$—and perhaps even more. 


There is a slender thread of strength 
that stubbornly protests sacrificing, 
things to give, and things to live, just for the sake of peace. 


But it's such a slender thread it scares me. 
Somehow, maybe, somehow, maybe, 
| can keep going... 
step at a time. 
Please help me HANG ON. 
But don't be afraid to push, either. 
Thank you for the gentle shoves, 
As well as the holding. 


You help me see the strength in myself. 


CINDY LEE WEBSTER 
Student, Indiana University 
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All-women's counseling groups are the subject of 
controversy among counselors. In this article the 

author presents a rationale for such groups, 
discussing several ways in which women find them 
more therapeutically helpful than mixed groups. 
She deals with the dynamics of different kinds of 

groups, and she urges counselors to seriously 
consider using all-women's groups in their work. 


Recently, in a professional seminar, I 
presented a paper on the counselor and 
the women's rights movement, expect- 
ing discussion on many of the ideasin the 
paper. Instead, I was surprised by the 
amount of emotional discussion related 
to one small part of the paper, the part 
that challenged counselors to promote 
all-women’s groups in order to help 
women explore issues of independence, 
conflicting role expectations, and estab- 
lishment of self-identity. 

The feelings expressed by this group 
and by others that have discussed the 
issue are that such groups would be divi- 
sive, would be unfair to men, would en- 
Courage polarization between male and 
female, would make women less 
Cooperative, and would prevent in- 
terested men from having any part in 
improving the condition of women. 

Could this be the consensual view of 
Our profession? Are women's groups a 
threat to everyone not involved in them? 
If so, this is an unfortunate misunder- 
standing that needs to be corrected. This 
article is an attempt to provide a 
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All-women's groups: 
a view from inside 


CELIA HALAS 


rationale for such groups and to dispel 
some of the mystery, and perhaps the 
threat, from the prospect of women get- 
ting together without men and emerging 
sometime later with new feelings of their 
strength and power, with a clearer per- 
sonal road map to follow, and with more 
facility to improve the human condition. 
This is not to deny the usefulness of 
mixed groups but to argue that groups 
made up entirely of women are ex- 
tremely helpful for many women and 
should be encouraged. 


WOMEN'S NEEDS FOR COUNSELING 


It is commonly known that the majority 
of dients who come for counseling are 
women. Chesler (1972) has reported that 
adult women currently comprise two- 
thirds of the patients in community men- 
tal health centers and in private 
psychotherapeutic treatment. Among 
those clients a strikingly large number 
are between the ages of 30 and 55. Their 
presenting problems are varied: depres- 
sion following a divorce thatended many 
years of marriage, an empty nest with no 
future plans, problems with husband 
and children, disappointment in roles, 
vocational uncertainties, etc. 
Butbeneath their different presenting 
problems are a few strikingly similar 
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themes. These women, in varying de- 
grees, feel isolated, alienated, worthless, 
lonely, frustrated, and helpless. In gen- 
eral, their self-esteem is remarkably low. 
They feel they have few personal re- 
sources to call on, and many of them face 
years of maintaining themselves or sup- 
porting families. They exemplify per- 
fectly the fact that women in our culture 
have not been encouraged to plan their 
lives past the age of 40. And here they 
are at 40. Now what? 


WOMEN'S GROUPS MEET MANY NEEDS 


The value of working with clients in 
groups has been established without any 
doubt in our profession. Abundant re- 
search has proved the effectiveness of 
well-conceived groups in reaching ap- 
propriate goals with various popula- 
tions. Curiously, no research is available 
to suggest that all-women's groups have 
a place in the treatment of women. This 
is surprising, since the women's rights 
movement has stimulated the formation 
of many consciousness raising groups. 
The reports of women who have partici- 
pated in these group experiences have 
consistently noted their value as avenues 
toward personal growth and awareness. 
Most of these groups have operated 
without the help of counselors or other 
trained facilitators. 

My extensive review of the literature 
and considerable personal experience 
with women’s groups suggests that 
dynamic variables make mixed-sex and 
same-sex groups different. In a mixed 
group, where a masculine model of 
competence prevails, women who follow 
the stereotypical role of dependence, 
submissiveness, and receptiveness are 
reinforced. Women who have broken 
this stereotype in their own lives feel re- 
luctant to discuss among men their prob- 
lems of dealing with feelings of strength, 
power, independence, jealousy, sexual- 
ity, and identity. Recent studies 
(Broverman et al. 1972) of the socially 
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acceptable cluster of "male" and 
“female” attributes bear this out. Also, 
Horner’s (1969) studies of the price 
women pay to step out of a “feminine” 
role explain a dominance-submission 
climate in mixed groups. 

Given a little impetus, women’s coun- 
seling groups seem to come into being 
naturally. Among the large numbers of 
mature women who are returning to col- 
lege, there are many common problems 
amenable to group work. It is rewarding 
to see the value these women place on 
sharing their experiences, on coming 
together with tears, laughter, and hard 
work to forge something for and by 
themselves. In a practicum setting, 
women trainees who expect to work with 
women can benefit greatly from the in- 
tense experience of examining them- 
selves as women, becoming aware, 
perhaps for the first time, of the biases 
against women that all of us in this cul- 
ture have internalized and perpetuate in 
our professional relationships (Bem & 
Bem 1971; Pietrofesa & Schlossberg 
1973). 

A group experience gives the intelli- 
gent young woman a chance to look at 
herself, her goals, and her achievements 
in the face of the double bind into which 
society has put her. Ask bright female 
college seniors; they will tell you that 
they have found their intelligence a 
threat to social acceptance and mar- 
riageability. In a group I led recently, 
they confided to each other that they had 
never before felt free to talk about them- 
selves as intelligent women. These 
women are victims of a society that en- 
couraged them to be bright until their 
later years in college, when they were 
given the message that they had to fail in 
achievement if they were to succeed in 
affiliation (Horner 1969). Women need 
to talk out, in an understanding and ac- 
cepting setting, this conflict between 
their internalized desires to marry and 
have families and to achieve in a com- 
petitive work situation. This serious 
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need of theirs is almost totally over- 
looked elsewhere; they can meet it them- 
selves in groups with their peers. 

A recentexperience I had with women 
in an adult education program 
exemplifies what happens when women 
get together in groups. These women 
had signed up for a “personal explora- 
tion group." They had not chosen to be 
in an all-female group; previous groups 
had always been mixed. When they 
found that the group was comprised of 
women only, there were audible groans 
as well as sighs of relief. They were so 
eager to discuss these feelings that it was 
difficult to take time to establish ground 
rules. One type of reaction was: “I’m dis- 
appointed; I always get along better with 
men." “I can talk more freely with men." 
"I love my five brothers, but I can't get 
along with my daughters." *Men are 
more fair than women." “I like my male 
customers, but I can't stand the women." 
"I'm not for women's liberation." On the 
other side, these feelings were stated: 
"I'm relieved." “I can let my guard down 
if I don't have to please men." Although 
only 3 of the 12 members expressed 
negative feelings about their group as- 
signment, they were encouraged to ex- 
plore their feelings. As they did so and 
exchanged feelings with the others, they 
exemplified a model of feminine attri- 
butes of warmth and expressiveness as 
opposed to a masculine model of compe- 
tence (Broverman et al. 1972). With dis- 
cussion, they moved to an awareness that 
in a mixed group something happens to 
cloud the women's concerns. The need 
in a mixed group to maintain a pleasing 
role, patterns of manipulation, habits of 
acceding to male authority, and hostility 
toward men or other women invites con- 
frontation, submission, or coalition 
rather than exploration. On the other 
hand, many women feel that they oper- 
ate from a position of powerlessness and 
never risk testing this perception. Any- 
one who has witnessed a discussion of 
Women's issues in mixed company rec- 
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ognizes how much heat is generated be- 
fore any light dawns. 


ALL-WOMEN'S GROUPS 
'MORE FACILITATIVE 


The enculturation of women disposes 
them to find an all-women’s group more 
facilitative. Men do not find it so risky to 
explore their perceptions among a 
group. Men, according to Bardwick 
(1971), validate themselves by. their 
achievements and are not dependent on 
others’ reactions for their self-esteem. 
Women, however, from their earliest 
years have learned to depend on 
affiliation for their validation. Their 
sense of self-esteem comes from the ac- 
ceptance and love they feel from others. 
To risk themselves in a mixed group is 
difficult; if they adhere to the feminine 
sex role stereotype of dependence, ac- 
ceptance, and submission, they can ex- 
pect support from most male members 
of the group but risk negative reactions 
from other women. If they adopt the 
more “masculine” characteristics of in- 
dependence, assertiveness, and competi- 
tion, they risk rejection by both men and 
women (Broverman et al. 1970; 
Broverman et al. 1972; Horner 1969; 
Rosenkrantz et al. 1968). Women need 
to wade into risky water and examine 
their feelings about having “feminine” 
and “masculine” qualities, to examine 
the ways these stereotypes have worked 
for or against them, to find new ways to 
behave in the future. 

The sense of isolation, alienation, and 
worthlessness that many women feel is 
often an issue in their groups. Few 
women come saying, “I feel isolated.” 
Rather they say, “I have a wonderful 
husband and children, everything to be 
thankful for, and yet I am not happy. 
Whatis wrong with me?” This attitude of 
denial and self-blame does little to im- 
prove their feelings of self-worth or make 
them attractive within their families. 
The realization that others feel as they 
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do tempers self-blame, and little by little 
they can build a feeling of self-esteem. 
"There is reason for women to feel iso- 
lated today more than any time in history 
(Janeway 1971). They need to talk about 
this isolation as a first step to changing 
the social conditions that are responsible 
for producing it. The chance to look at 
the source of their feelings, to allow 
themselves their anger, and to shed the 
tears they have guiltily stored is less 
threatening among accepting peers. 

To admit feelings of anger is a new 

experience for many women. They find 
it frightening to uncover some of the 
feelings buried beneath years of denial 
and excuses. Many have lived their lives 
to please others, neglecting themselves 
while living vicariously through their 
husbands and children. Mature women 
will ask timidly, *You shouldn't hate 
your mother, should you?" With group 
support, many go on to discharge bitter 
tears over past injustices and to learn that 
they must deal with anger if they are to 
be able to love. They can look at their 
own mothers and at themselves as 
mothers, feeling free to admit, perhaps 
for the first time, that they have ambiva- 
lent feelings toward both these roles. 

Women's tears, often so close to the 
surface, are an embarrassment in many 
situations. Most men find it uncomforta- 
ble to be around women when they cry. 
Typical male responses of sympathy, ir- 
ritability, or helplessness aren't found in 
women's groups. Women are more likely 
to join in the crying, sharing honest feel- 
ings they didn't know they had. One 
member ofan eight-week group that met 
for two hours weekly announced at the 
end of the first evening, “I have realized 
things tonight that I never knew before. 
Ishared things I never have told even my 
best friend. You have all helped so much. 
I want to thank you." 

Such a high level of trust comes 
quickly in women's groups. Mixed 
groups may grope for many sessions to 
reach the comfort among members that 
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is spontaneous in many women's groups. 
Even in intensive women's groups that 
go through stages of dislike, distrust, 
anger, and rage, a high level of trust is 
reached fairly soon. Economy of time is 
important in reaching counseling goals. 
The efficiency of women's groups is an 
important point in their favor. 

Each group is different, but the bond 
of sisterhood is a potent equalizer for 
women. I have seen members shed tears 
of relief when they found themselves 
part of a nonthreatening atmosphere in 
which they could explore feelings about 
an uncertain future and honestly admit 
the fears connected with it. To be fat, 42 
years old, divorced, and unemployed 
doesn't seem as bad among a group of 
women as it does in a mixed group. In a 
group including men one harsh reality is 
always operating: Middle-aged men are 
afforded status and considered attrac- 
tive, while females are valued more by 
men if they are young and sexually de- 
sirable. The expectation of unequal 
treatment becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophecy for many women. 


A MISCONCEPTION 


There seems to be an impression abroad 
that women's consciousness raising 
groups are really exercises in “hate men" 
and that they will polarize society. This is 
a misconception. It is true that women 
are concerned about our sexist society; 
that men are in control of our schools, 
government, business, and institutions; 
and that therefore men are seen as per- 
petrators of injustices to women. Women 
have many angry feelings about men. 
Sometimes these feelings are expressed 
in groups. But surely counselors recog- 
nize the therapeutic value of discharging 
intense feelings in an appropriate set- 
ting. It is a path out of depression for 
many women. 

Many women are depressed; often 
they have inappropriately turned their 
anger toward themselves. For women to 
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recognize the sources of their anger, to 
express it, to discharge the feelings con- 
nected with it, will free them for more 
constructive activity later on. Whether 
the cause of their anger is men or some- 
thing else makes no difference. Their 
anger still needs to be labeled and dealt 
with. Society often has not taken 
women's complaints seriously. Mature 
women have been dismissed as hysteri- 
cal, intractable, and suffering from 
menopausal complaints. Younger 
women have been asked to shape up be- 
cause these should be the happiest years 
of their lives. Elderly women have been 
almost entirely ignored, if not in- 
Stitutionalized. I have a fantasy of a 
group of elderly women in a conscious- 
ness raising group. They are having such 
fun, laughing together as perhaps they 
haven't done in years! In addition to hav- 
ing fun, they are concerning themselves 
with death, widowhood, living alone, 
grown children, lonesomeness, and the 
other realities they face. How different 
would their experience be in a mixed 
group! Society would likely judge its suc- 
cess by the number of golden age mar- 
riages it generated. 


CONCLUSION 


Research is needed to explore the 
unique contributions of women’s 
groups; to date there has been virtually 
none. Such groups may have a lesson to 
teach the world about interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Women are not so very differ- 
ent from men, but they have been con- 
ditioned to play secondary roles 
Whenever men are around. Given a 
chance to work alone, once they pass the 
Stages of dislike and distrust women use 
multivariate thinking, tentative ap- 
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proaches, and supportive understand- 
ing to reach consensus. They are un- 
ashamed to work from a position of 
powerlessness as they resolve differ- 
ences. Eventually they tune in to their 
strength and power and are able to de- 
velop plans to use both of these assets 
constructively. I see women's groups as 
one way to develop a model of coopera- 
tion, which is a contrast to society's usual 
model of competition. The world could 
use more of that both at home and 
around the bargaining table. Vive la 
difference! W 
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I Am! Aren't I? 
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| am Black! 

| must behave Black to preserve my selfhood. 

| must also be White in order to survive. 

Thus, by some standards | am considered to be 
Schizophrenic. 

If | dwell on this conflict, | am also considered 
to be Paranoid. 

Therefore, | cannot be Black! 

| cannot be White! 

l can be a Paranoid Schizophrenic! 

l am, Aren't 1? 


I am Brown! 

| must behave Brown to preserve my selfhood. 

| must also be White in order to survive. 

Thus, by some standards | am considered to be 
Schizophrenic. 

If | dwell on this conflict, | am also considered 
to be Paranoid. 

Therefore, | cannot be Brown! 

| cannot be White! 

| can be a Paranoid Schizophrenic! 

Lam, Aren't I? 


lam Red! 
I am Yellow! 
| am Poor! 
| am White! 


I AMI 
Aren't 122222 


RICHARD MOWSESIAN 
University of Texas at Austin 
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Teaching self-modification 
in an adjustment course 


This article reports a project in which students 
in a college level adjustment course were taught 
to apply a model of behavior change in order to 

gain greater control over their own behavior. 
Pilot data suggest that students found the 
experience worthwhile, that many of them learned 
to make substantial changes in their behavior, 
and that some of them maintained a high degree 
of transfer to new problems that confronted them 
after the class had ended. The approach appears 
to have a great deal of potential for those who 
would like to extend their counseling beyond the 
confines of their offices and who would like to 
combine their counseling and teaching interests. 


While the literature on behavioral coun- 
seling is voluminous, most of the work in 
this area has focused on techniques 
whereby the counselor gains control 
over undesirable client behaviors. Re- 
cently, however, there has been a grow- 
ing interest in self-control procedures, in 
which individuals regulate their own be- 
havior by arranging appropriate con- 
tingencies for themselves. The strategies 
on which many of these procedures are 
based were su ggested by Ferster, Nurn- 
berger, and Levitt (1962) and by Gol- 
diamond (1965). In reviewing these pro- 
cedures, Bandura (1969) concluded that 
control techniques which focus on reg- 
ulating self-generated consequences 
have the advantages of producing more 
lasting results and a lower dropout rate 
during counseling. 

The purpose of the project reported 
here was to test the limits of the self- 
control approach to behavior changes by 
Seeing whether a combination of class- 
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room presentation of basic behavior 
modification principles and guided prac- 
tice in the application of these principles 
could teach students to control their own 
behavior creatively and productively. 
Such an approach emphasizes a preven- 
tive, or outreach, model of intervention. 
Also, self-control as it was taught in this 
project appears similar in orientation to 
recently proposed models of vocational 
counseling that emphasize teaching de- 
cision making skills and helping indi- 
viduals develop the ability to use their 
own strengths to achieve self-deter- 
mined objectives (Morrill & Forrest 


1970). 
A method for teaching self- 
modification theory and technique 


in an adjustment course evolved as part 
of the student development program at 
the University of Arizona. The major 
goal of the larger program was to de- 
velop new course options that would 
help to integrate students’ classroom ex- 
perience with their current developmen- 
tal situation, e.g., via student develop- 
ment labs (Gruver 1971; Madison 1972) 
and student-led discussion groups 
(Wrenn & Mencke 1972). The class in 
which self-modification and other stu- 
dent development programs were tested 
was a sophomore level adjustment type 
course enrolling from 50 to 80 under- 


REED A. MENCKE is Assistant Professor of 
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graduates from a wide range of major 
fields. 


SELF-MODIFICATION MODEL 


The major idea underlying the course 
was B. F. Skinner's concept of self- 
control. Assuming that behavior is very 
often controlled by environmental 
events, the Greek maxim “Know thyself” 
translates into "Know thy behavior," 
“Know thy environment," and “Know 
the functional relationship between the 
two." Such a translation prescribed that 
the behavioral modification option focus 
on observable behavior rather than on 
feelings, emotions, or thoughts. The 
emphasis was on providing the students 
with techniques they could use to get 
themselves to do the things they wanted 
to do. No attempt was made to change 
people's goals; the only attempt made 
was to teach people how to achieve their 
goals on their own. 
Following are the four basic concepts 
of behavior modification that students 
were taught. 


e Commitment. 'This is an absolutely es- 
sential precondition for change. No 
change is possible unless the person is 
genuinely committed to making a 
change. Also, such commitments tend to 
be stronger when made publicly than 
when made in private (Festinger 1957). 

e Observable Behavior. The restate- 
ment of the goals to which one is commit- 
ted in terms of behavior (instead of feel- 
ings, thoughts, or other phenomena) has 
the advantage of making the goal more 
specific and less ambiguous and will 
often suggest in and of itself a solution to 
the problem. Furthermore, when other 
helping persons are available, the de- 
scription of the problem, with examples 
of specific behaviors in specific situa- 
tions, facilitates communication with the 
helping person and makes it possible for 
the helper to provide observations and 
suggestions and to reinforce desired 
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changes when they occur (Bandura 
1969; Hilgard & Bower 1966). 


e A Hierarchical Approach to Goal At- 
tainment. Frequently individuals fail to 
execute a desired change in behavior be- 
cause they attempt to change a total pat- 
tern of complex responses all at once 
rather than beginning with those aspects 
of the problem that are easy to change 
and gradually moving in the direction of 
those that are most resistant to 
modification. In lay terms the idea is 
sometimes expressed in the maxim 
“Learn to crawl before you attempt to 
walk.” Skinner’s concept of “shaping,” 
Wolpe’s “desensitization,” Gagne’s 
“learning programs,” and task analysis 
procedures in the human factors area all 
constitute examples of the value of this 
approach to applied psychologists. Al- 
together, there is impressive evidence 
for the value of this principle of change 
(Bandura 1969; Hilgard & Bower 1966). 


e Changing Behavior by Reinforcement 
Rather than Insight. Much of the success of 
the behaviorist approach seems to be at- 
tributable to the behaviorists’ observa- 
tion that change is relatively unrelated to 
insight. In order to increase the strength 
of a desired response, the response must 
be reinforced rather than understood. 
Before it can be reinforced, it must 
occur. Practicing being what you want to 
be (or some small part of what you want 
to be) is the best way to become a fully 
functioning person (Mehrabian 1970). 


These four concepts were chosen be- 
cause they are simple enough for stu- 
dents to grasp, they are not too foreign to 
students' personal experience, and they 
have some empirical validity. 


CLASS PROCEDURES 


Students were required to apply the 
model to their own behavior to see for 
themselves if it was a valid tool for pro- 
ducing behavior change. Class activities 
and grading procedures were based on 
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the behaviorists’ translation of the 
“Know thyself” maxim. That is, some 
class activities directed students to care- 
ful observation and recording of their 
behavior, while other assignments re- 
quired analysis and manipulation of the 
environment. 

Two class activities focused on the ob- 
jective "Know thy behavior." First, the 
students were required to write a two- 
page statement describing the problem 
behavior, its longevity, its frequency, and 
how difficult they felt it would be to 
change. At this stage a very wide range of 
problems was cited by the students, e.g., 
study problems, obesity, anxiety about 
taking exams, shyness, dating problems, 
depression, lack of motivation, etc. Many 
of the problems were stated in terms of 
feelings or emotions and frequently ap- 
peared to the student not to involve any 
overt observable behaviors. 

In a second assigned paper students 
were required to reduce their problem to 
some overt, observable behavior, to 
propose a means of measurement, and 
to collect base rate data. At this point a 
problem such as “I can't study" might be 
expanded to focus on the amount of time 
engaged in study, the allocation of time 
to different subjects, or the time spent in 
avoiding study by “copying notes," “get- 
ting organized," or "staring at a book 
without reading." One ingenious stu- 
dent in an anatomy course measured the 
number of definitions she was able to 
memorize in a given period of time. In 
another project a student who com- 
plained initially that she was "too 
inflexible,” that she did “very few things 
Spontaneously, measured a wide range 
of behaviors related to the problem, in- 
cluding how often she laid her clothes 
Out at night (an activity that interfered 
with other, more spontaneous be- 
haviors), the number of study breaks she 
took with friends, the number of times 
she departed from her rigid study 
schedule to “have fun with others,” and 
how often she checked ahead of time 
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with her date to find out whathe planned 
to do. In all projects, base rate was com- 
pared to similar data taken at the end of 
the semester. 

A second series of class procedures fo- 
cused on the objective of knowing the 
environment and the relationship be- 
tween the environment and behavior. 
Reading and lectures on environmental 
factors in study and concentration, anxi- 
ety, and tension were accompanied by 
class exercises in the identification of en- 
vironmental reinforcers and relaxation 
training. The students were required to 
write weekly papers describing ways they 
applied these ideas to their projects. 
Many interesting environmental manip- 
ulations resulted from this stage of the 
project. One student made seeing or 
talking to her boyfriend contingent on 
studying. Another student asked his wife 
anda friend to provide regular feedback 
when he became abstract and vague in 
his speech. (His wife loved the job.) For 
many, the mere act of recording their 
own behavior provided enough feed- 
back and reinforcement to induce 
change without additional environmen- 
tal manipulation. 


ASSESSMENT OF CLASS PROCEDURES 


Three evaluation procedures were used 
to provide an initial picture of the de- 
sirability of the self-modification model 
as a classroom teaching device: (a) stu- 
dent satisfaction with the course, (b) the 
degree to which the model actually led to 
change in student behaviors, and (c) the 
degree to which students felt they used 
the model in coping with problems after 
the course had ended. 


Student Satisfaction 


While other aspects of the course were 
rated about average in relation to other 
University of Arizona courses, the be- 
havior modification option was rated 
considerably better than the typical Uni- 
versity of Arizona course. Prior to the 
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course, students had been asked to check 
which of four orientations toward col- 
lege:best described their reasons for at- 
tending (Clark & Trow 1966). Course 
evaluations were subgrouped for each of 
these four orientations. There were 
striking differences in preferences for 
various course options between students 
expressing a vocational philosophy (i.e., 
those who felt the primary purpose of 
college was to prepare them for a career) 
and students expressing an academic, 
collegiate, or nonconformist ideology. 
Vocationally oriented students liked 
the option best, while students with a 
nonconformist orientation liked it least. 
Students who liked behavior modi- 
fication seemed to be practical and 
to prefer structure and also were suc- 
cessful in the option. Those who were 
very autonomous and involved deeply in 
authority conflicts tended to dislike the 
option and to be unsuccessful in it. 


Degree of Behavior Change 


In order to assess the degree to which 
students were successful in changing 
their own behavior, all available projects 
were rated by the author and an under- 
graduate research assistant in terms of 
how much change actually occurred and 
the degree to which the students had 
achieved the goals they had set for them- 
selves at the beginning of the semester. 
The overall impression these ratings 
provided was that considerable change 
did occur in most of these student proj- 
ects. The mean rating obtained by pool- 
ing the judgments of the two raters was 
+5.39 on a scale that went from —10 to 
+10. Typically, the raters were less cer- 
tain that students had reached their 
goals than were the students themselves. 
Students generally interpreted their own 
behavioral frequencies at the end of the 
project as indicative of complete success. 
Due to the lack of a precise statement of 
objectives in some papers, inappropriate 
or ambiguous rating scales, and the ten- 
dency of some students to confuse feel- 
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ings with behavior, the raters were often 
less certain that change had occurred 
than were the students. Particularly 
striking was a case in which one student 
received a mean rating of .96 on 25 be- 
haviors he had attempted to change. His 
interpretation of the data was that the 
project had been relatively successful! 


Follow-Up 


One year after the course, a question- 
naire was sent to all 30 students whose 
projects had been rated. This follow-up 
was designed to determine the extent to 
which the students had used the 
self-modification model in attacking new 
problems that confronted them after the 
course had ended. 

Only 15 of the 30 students polled re- 
turned the questionnaire. This small re- 
turn reflected the fact that many stu- 
dents had graduated without leaving a 
return address. By and large, those who 
returned the questionnaire were stu- 
dents who had had a considerable 
amount of contact with the instructor 
during the semester. There did not ap- 
pear to be any relationship between the 
degree to which the students' projects 
had been successful and whether or not 
they returned the questionnaire. 

While this low response does not war- 
rant reporting the quantitative material, 
some of the students’ comments about 
what they thought they had learned 
from the option may be of interest. Two 
open-ended questions were posed: "List 
by name or describe any other behavior 
modification ideas or concepts you de- 
rived from completing the course" and 
"Discuss what you feel was the most im- 
portant thing you learned from complet- 
ing the behavior modification project in 
Psych. 40." Many of the concepts stu- 
dents mentioned were very similar to the 
ideas about changing behavior that were 
stated earlier in this article, e.g., the im- 
portance of careful observation of the 
behavior one desires to change, com- 
mitment to change, breaking the prob- 
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lem down into a hierarchy of subgoals, 
using reinforcers, etc, 

Here are some of the student re- 
sponses: 
. . listing certain behavior patterns which I con- 
sider damaging to my overall personality when I 
find myself acting them out, and then referring to 
the notes later on to compare the feelings involved 
during both the deviant and “normal” behavior. 


The most important thing to me to realize from 
Psych. 40 was the idea of subgoals being so impor- 
tant to achieve before long range goals could be 
achieved. I had known this before, but had never 
really applied it to a specific problem. 

. .. use of other people as reinforcers for appro- 
priate behavior and to punish by calling attention 
to inappropriate behaviors. 


Paradoxically, there was also evidence 
of students’ having learned concepts that 
would be considered desirable by 
phenomenologically oriented coun- 
selors, such as insight and self- 
awareness: 


To me, this project was a real catalyst into a total 
new self-awareness program for myself. I actually 
started to be honest with myself—for the first time. 
I learned techniques; however, I have transcended 
into deeper self-analysis. I've used many tech- 
niques in my teaching of children. 


A very strong theme found in the stu- 
dent reports was oné resembling Rotter's 
concept of internal control: a feeling of 
power over one's fate as opposed to feel- 
ing helpless and feeling controlled from 
without. This theme is articulated par- 
ticularly well in the following response: 


. .. that any behavior can be altered or at least 
changed to a more acceptable form of behavior by 
employing the behavior modification steps learned 
in Psych. 40. 


Should subsequent evaluations yield 
favorable results, the self-modification 
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model appears to hold considerable 
promise for counseling in high school, 
junior college, and university settings. Its 
emphasis on teaching individuals to 
handle their own problems rather than 
rely on help from a trained professional 
is consistent with the current shift in 
counseling toward outreach, or preven- 
tive, programs. W 
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Go west, man: 
a dream fragment 


DALE G. WACHOWIAK 


Maybe it was the anchovy and green pepper 
pizza I stuffed down before going to bed, or it 
could have been the APGA Convention Pro- 
gram I was reading that afternoon. Whatever 
stimulated the dream, it was the most vivid one 
I'd. had in years. I just had to share it with 
someone who might understand. So bear with 
me, please, while I engage ina little catharsis. 


The dream began with a vision of 
Williamson—yes, E. G. Williamson, 
counseling center pioneer—standing in 
distinguished contemplation on the 
bank of that greatest of all rivers. I could 
read his thoughts like movie subtitles. He 
was restless, yearning to ply his trade 
once again, to listen to youthful voices, to 
see students grow. He needed to leave 
this place, to gain anonymity and a fresh 
outlook if he were to continue to grow as 
a counselor, 

Then in a flash E. G. expanded to 
Bunyanesque proportions and, Strong 
manual in hand, began striding west- 
ward, each step devouring half a state (in 
the process wreaking havoc on the 
Mitchell Corn Palace and scoring a near 
miss on Mount Rushmore). As he ap- 
proached the foothills of the Rockies, he 
began diminishing in size until he was 
once again of normal dimensions, walk- 
ingacross a mountain-flanked university 
campus. Approaching a solitary, un- 
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kempt student, he requested directions 
to the counseling center. 

"Oh, you must mean the Person Po- 
tential Center." 

"You think so?" questioned a puzzled 
Williamson. 

"Uh huh. It's the geodesic dome over 
there next to the coed dorm." 

Williamson decided there was an out- 
side chance that this guy knew whereof 
he spoke, and he followed the student's 
outstretched index finger. He hesitantly 
entered a waiting room furnished with 
beanbag chairs and an oval table that was 
covered with several Psychology Today's, 
an issue of the Rolling Stone, and a copy 
of Jonathan Livingston Seagull. A cheerful 
young lady in one of the chairs asked if 
she could help him. 

"Td like to talk to the director of the 
center about a counseling job," answered 
E. G. 

“We don’t havea director here, sir. We 
have coordinators. Let me see if the 
Coordinator of Potential Personnel is 
freer: 

The girl extracted herself from the 
chair, exited, and returned immediately 
followed by a wirerimmed, turtlenecked, 
desertbooted man of indeterminable 
age. 

"So you're job hunting," the man said 
cheerfully. *My name's John First. 
Maybe we can help you out. Come on 
into my office." 

He escorted Williamson into a semicir- 
cular office with postered walls (Topay Is 
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THE First DAY OF THE REST OF YOUR LIFE; 
EacH OF Us Is THE ONLY PERSON WHO CAN 
GIVE THE OTHER WHAT EACH OF Us WANTS 
TO Have; Keep TRUCKIN’, BABY). E. G. was 
able to read only a few of them before 
being offered a seat. He had a choice 
between a beanbag chair and a stuffed 
leather one; he chose the latter for fear 
of never being able to resurrect himself 
from one of those beanbags. 

"I'm afraid I didn't catch your name,” 
John First was saying. 

"Williamson. E. G. Williamson. I’m 
looking for a counseling position. Do you 
have anything available?" 

"Yes, we do have a few openings at this 
time. We're especially interested in 
filling our resident guru position. The 
guy we had in that slot got busted for 
possession and had to leave in mid- 
quarter," 

"Resident guru?" 

"Uh huh. You know, someone to re- 
late to the freaks. Maybe do some 
biofeedback stuff, run some sensory 
awareness groups, be advisor to the tran- 
scendental meditation club, stuff like 
that. Ever been to Esalen?" 

“No.” 

“Driven through Big Sur?” 

“No.” 

"Hmm. You know, if you grew a beard 
and let your hair get shaggy, you'd look a 
lot like Fritz Perls,” said John. 

Williamson decided to cut this off 
quickly. “I really don't feel I could do the 
position justice. Sorry." 

“Oh well, it'd be rough if you've never 
even been to Big Sur. Tell me, E. G., 
what are you into?" 

"Into?" replied E. G., not quite sure 
what the question meant. 

"Whats your thing?” John seemed to 
be getting a little impatient. "Gestalt, be- 
havior mod, outreach, grope groups, 
RET, TA?" 

"Oh, I understand now. Well, I've had 
alot of experience with individual coun- 
seling, helping students with their 
social-emotional problems, picking ma- 
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jors, planning their future, things like 
that. I like to use testing to help in deci- 
sion making.” 

“You mean like vocational counsel- 
ing?” 

“Sort of, but—” 

First interrupted. “All of that kind of 
thing is done by computer here, I’m 
afraid. We have a terminal in the next 
room. The student sits down, punches in 
his feelings of uncertainty, and the com- 
puter leads him through the decision 
making process. It takes the average stu- 
dent about 3 minutes and 45 seconds of 
computer time to reach a decision. Isn’t 
that amazing?” 

“Yes, I’m sure it is, but—” 

“Where you from, Williamson?” First 
interrupted again. 

“Minnesota.” 

“Minnesota. Do they still have a coun- 
seling center there? Hey, they're big in 
research, aren't they? You do any re- ` 
search?" A note of excitement was creep- 
ing into First's voice. 

"Yes, I've done quite a lot. Written a 
few books and—" 

“You into demographics?" 

"Demographics?" 

“Uh huh. We really need a demo- 
graphics man. We've gota grant to corre- 
late fifteen hundred student characteris- 
tics with locus of control. Terrific idea. 
But we can't get started until we find a 
demographics man." 

“I really was looking for something in 
counseling, you see." 

"Counseling, of course." First sat rapt 
in thought, then queried tentatively, 
*You're not ethnic at all, are you? Maybe 
your mother was Chicano or Asian- 
American? We've got this opening in our 
Third World division—" 

*No, I'm afraid I'm one hundred per- 
cent WASP." 

“Too bad." First seemed to be getting 
depressed, and it was rubbing off on 
E. G. 

*Don't you have any need for one-to- 
one personal counseling?" 
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"You see, E. G., it's like this. None of 
our professional staff does any personal 
counseling. We opt for the consultant 
role, you know. Community mental 
health model and all that. Our primary 
goal is for a student never to have a prob- 
lem to begin with. Prevention, that's the 
key! Our secondary goal is that if a prob- 
lem does develop, the first person the 
student turns to for help can solve the 
problem. Of course, a lot of the basic 
anxieties are handled with our portable 
automatic desensitization equipment, 
but the more serious stuff is handled by 
our paraprofessionals." 

"Paraprofessionals?" 
"Yessir, paraprofessionals. Peer coun- 
seling. That's where the action is. Our 
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goal is for every student to be a trained 
helper." 

"But then who would—" 

"That's the answer, Williamson! 
Paraprofessionals! We could put you 
through our microcounseling training 
program. Brush up some of your basic 
skills. Of course, we couldn't pay you, but 
we could work it out so you could get 8, 
maybe 10 credits a quarter. Then if . . ." 


As First rambled on, Williamson began to 
shrink, literally shrink, in his chair. The more 
First talked, the more Williamson shrank, Just 
about the time old E. G. reached the appro- 
priate size for counseling teenage Lilliputians, 
a left elbow to my ribs by my spouse ended this 
melancholic reverie. Wi 
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Rap Shack: Using 
Volunteer Counselors 


RICHARD F. ZAPF 


Like most small communities, Herkimer, 
New York, is being faced with a drug 
problem of increasing proportions. For 
the past two years the Rap Shack in Her- 
kimer has been active in coping with this 
problem. A division of the Herkimer 
County Narcotics Guidance Council, the 
Rap Shack is a storefront counseling 
center where part-time volunteers in- 
volve young people in positive ways. 

One of the major problems in the 
program is finding and training suitable 
volunteers so that they can interact in a 
meaningful way with the clientele. The 
difficulty arises in training and coor- 
dinating a predominantly inexperienced 
staff; if the program is to succeed, care- 
ful attention must be paid to integrating 
them with the basic approach that is used 
in the program. 


CLIENTELE AND APPROACH 


To understand the problem fully, one 
must first take into account the type of 
Clients dealt with and the approach used 
to help them. The clients are mainly un- 
employed whites ranging from 13 to 22 
Years of age. Most of them are either 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniques ` 


doing poorly in school or have dropped 
out. For the most part these young peo- 
ple have been involved with drugs, al- 
though there are large numbers who 
have other problems, and some come to 
take advantage of the various recrea- 
tional programs offered. Most who come 
in are walk-ins or are referred by friends. 
Others are referred by churches, 
schools, the probation department, the 
courts, or the County Mental Health De- 
partment. 

The approach used in the program is 
basically existential in nature and draws 
heavily on the concepts developed by 
Glasser (1965, 1969, 1971), Berne (1961, 
1964) Harris (1967), and various 
therapeutic communities. such as 
Marathon House and Hope House. Em- 
phasis is placed on concern for the indi- 
vidual, accountability, and problem solv- 
ing. Reward and positive attitude are 
maximized, while punishment and nega- 
tive attitude are minimized. 

The first step is for the staff to estab- 
lish a trusting relationship between 
themselves and the clients. This relation- 
ship is achieved by their showing con- 
cern for the clients and their problems. 
The next step is for the staff to help the 
clients become aware that they are ac- 
countable for the ways in which they are 
perceived and treated by other people. 
Problem solving is achieved through 
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several small steps in which clients are 
given gradually increased respon- 
sibilities in the activities they participate 
in at the Rap Shack and are expected to 
take responsibility for their own be- 
havior. 


STAFF SELECTION 


To deal with the inexperience of a part- 
time volunteer, an organization needs 
cohesiveness, a good selection proce- 
dure, good training, and lots of encour- 
agement. The Rap Shack staff is broken 
down into two divisions: the Core Group 
and the general staff. The Core Group is 
a board of seven members, who are 
selected by the Core Group members 
themselves. Selection is based on the 
candidate's willingness to serve and his 
or her ability to contribute a great deal of 
volunteer time. The Core Group mem- 
bers are: the chairman of the Village 
Narcotics Guidance Council, the direc- 
tor of the center, the head counselor of 
the program, the assistant director of the 
center, and three volunteers. The re- 
sponsibilities of the Core Group are (a) to 
make major policies, (b) to raise funds, 
and (c) to specialize in various phases of 
the program. The general staff, number- 
ing from 10 to 15, is made up of house- 
wives, college students, craftsmen, and 
former clients of the center. All have 
time and some areaof expertise that they 
would like to share with other people. 
These areas include such activities as 
academic tutoring and conducting arts 
and crafts workshops. 

General staff members are selected on 
the basis of three major criteria: willing- 
ness to work, adequacy as a role model, 
and acceptance of the Rap Shack ap- 
proach. Failure to comply with any of 
these results in nonacceptance or dismis- 
sal. Volunteers display willingness to 
work by (a) coming to several interviews, 
where they are told about the pros and 
cons of being a staff member and in- 
formed that they will later be required to 
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observe other staff in action, and (b) not 
being scared off by all the hard work! 
But being a good role model is also of 
prime importance, and all the willing- 
ness in the world will not get a volunteer 
accepted if he or she does not meet this 
criterion. What is sought is a healthy, 
successful image with which clients can 
identify. Volunteers may be housewives, 
businessmen, secretaries, or auto 
mechanics, but they must be successful in 
what they are doing. It must be kept in 
mind that clients will constantly be com- 
paring themselves to and identifying 
with the staff and that therefore a variety 
of different role models must be avail- 
able. This variety of role models provides 
an atmosphere in which clients can iden- 
tify with several roles and thus get a dif- 
ferent experience from the one they 
would get in a more traditional setting, 
where the only model is the helping pro- 
fessional. 


STAFF TRAINING 


It is important that all staff members 
agree on a prescribed approach, because 
having several staff members using sev- 
eral different approaches would confuse 
clients and leave the program with no 
continuity. For instance, empathy is im- 
portant, but rescuing (Berne 1964), 
which is the action of helping clients who 
are either capable of helping themselves 
or are trying to gain control of a staff 
member by appearing hopeless, is dis- 
couraged among the staff. Rescuing isa 
typical mistake made by most new staff, 
but if it continues in spite of training, the 
staff member is released. 

Once volunteers are accepted as staff 
members, their serious training begins. 
They must make a commitment to work 
for 10 weeks. This commitment is ex- 
tremely important, since the first week of 
work may be discouraging because of 
constant testing by clients. If a volunteer 
were to succumb to the discouragement 
and leave, any meaningful relationship 
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that had been established with any 
client—which may have formed despite 
the volunteer's discouragement—would 
also be gone. Itis theclient whois the real 
casualty in such an instance, and this 
client is less likely to become involved 
again. If the staff member stays despite 
discouragement, so does the relation- 
ship, and by the time 10 weeks are up, 
the staff member hopefully will be able 
to see some of the positive consequences 
of his or her behavior. Another advan- 
tage of the 10-week commitmentis that it 
permits orderly scheduling of activities; 
scheduling can become a real nightmare 
if staff are constantly quitting. 

An important part of all staff mem- 
bers' training is a two-hour workshop 
that they must attend once every two 
weeks for the duration of their service. 
In this workshop they learn specific 
techniques that will help them deal with 
clients. There are certain skills that all 
staff members are expected to be 
proficient in, such as being good listeners 
and being able to recognize the differ- 
ence between providing meaningful 
help and rescuing. They must also be 
aware of the consequences of their own 
behaviors and attitudes and how such 
things will affect their communications 
with clients. Unique problems that crop 
up during the periods between training 
workshops, such as a conflict between a 
staff member and a client or a staff 
member's desire to become more in- 
volved with a client, are also brought to 
the workshop. 

Such problems are dealt with in the 
training group by three methods. First, a 
didactic method is used to clarify the 
overall approach and to introduce some 
of the basic concepts of reality therapy 
(Glasser 1965) and other relevant ap- 
proaches. It should be pointed out that 
one of the major advantages of reality 
therapy is its commonsense approach, 
Which most people can understand. 
Next, discussion provides a forum for 
sharing information and proposing pos- 
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sible solutions to problems. This tech- 
nique is invaluable, because common ex- 
periences can be shared—a process that 
often provides new alternatives to solv- 
ing old problems encountered by the 
staff. The final method is that of role- 
playing. Actual problem situations are 
recreated in the training session, and all 
members have the opportunity to prac- 
tice handling situations they may en- 
counter. Roleplaying might include 
learning techniques for dealing with a 
hostile client or for conveying a more 
caring attitude toward a client. 


PROS AND CONS 


In a program such as the Rap Shack, it is 
very difficult to get hard data for evalua- 
tion; therefore only subjective types of 
feedback can be offered. A volunteer 
program such as this seems to have some 
inherent problems. Even with the most 
diligent screening procedures, irrespon- 
sible volunteers still slip through. A vol- 
unteer staff member's sole motivation is 
hisor her enthusiasm for helping others, 
and when the enthusiasm leaves, so does 
the volunteer. Another problem is the 
need for more professional help. Volun- 
teers can do limited counseling, but as 
clients become more involved, they re- 
quire more professional help, which puts 
a strain on the already overworked pro- 
fessional staff. 

There are, of course, distinct advan- 
tages to the program. The staff con- 
stantly gives feedback as to how the train- 
ing sessions are affecting their involve- 
ment with clients, and most of the re- 
sponses have been positive. Staff mem- 
bers who do tutoring or run workshops 
or interest groups in areas such as art or 
drama report more involvement and 
higher attendance after having made use 
of concepts they learned in training 
workshops. Many of the clients have re- 
sponded to particular staff members 
and, in their involvement with these staff 
members, have bettered their own life 
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situations, particularly in relation to 
education. Some dropouts have re- 
turned to school, and others have taken 
the high school equivalency examina- 
tion. Itis hoped that their success is some 
reflection of the Rap Shack efforts. W 
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Teacher Consultation: 
A Case Study 


JOSEPH KUZNIAR 


A school counselor who enters a class- 
room in the role of a teacher consultant 
may be perceived by the teacher in one of 
two ways: either as a threatening force 
that will disrupt the functioning of the 
classroom or as a helper whose knowl- 
edge, experience, and skill will be of aid 
in creating a more effective classroom 
learning environment. In order to 
eliminate the perception of the teacher 
consultant as a threatening force and to 
enable him or her to function satisfacto- 
rily as a helper, the teacher consultant 
should (a) establish a working relation- 
ship that will reduce the feeling of threat, 
anxiety, and possible frustration and (b) 
facilitate change in the behavior of the 
teacher, which in turn should produce a 
change in the learning environment of 
the classroom. 

This case study is presented in the 
spirit of sharing guidelines, methods, 
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and procedures that facilitated change in 
the classroom behavior of an elementary 
school teacher. The guidelines, meth- 
ods, and procedures were based on the 
contingency management principles of 
positive consequences and the sequential 
steps of behavioral control from 
punishment to manipulation of positive 
consequences. 

The consultant was a counselor 
educator who used a small elementary 
school as a prepracticum site for five 
counselor trainees during the first 
semester of the school year. Counseling 
individual students, talking with 
teachers, and consulting with parents 
were the primary activities of the pre- 
practicum experience. During the sec- 
ond semester, when the case study was 
undertaken, the counselor educator's 
role was that of a resource person to.the 
school for half a day each week. 

The teacher was an elderly woman 
who taught first grade students in a 
small, crowded classroom that served as 
the entrance to the lunchroom. Some of 
her teaching methods observed by the 
consultant were: classroom lectures, 
teacher-led class discussions, rote mem- 
ory exercises, teacher-led task and study 
groups, teacher-directed multimedia ac- 
tivities, and silent paper-and-pencil 
tasks. Little evidence of self-directed ac- 
tivities on the part of the students was 
observed. Classroom discipline was 
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maintained through the use of teacher- 
formulated rules and enforced by the 
threat and use of punishment. Systema- 
tic use of positive consequences to 
influence student behavior was not evi- 
dent. In short, the teacher represented 
the benevolent authoritarian in her daily 
classroom interactions. 


CONSULTATION METHODS 


After many conversations about chil- 
dren, behavior, and education, the 
teacher asked the consultant if he would 
help her with the classroom. The con- 
sultant agreed and, with the teacher's 
approval, arranged for her to spend half 
a day visiting two different types of 
elementary classrooms: a well- 
functioning “traditional” classroom and 
an “open” classroom. The visit provided 
the teacher with many ideas that seemed 
to increase her motivation for modifying 
the structure of her classroom. What she 
did not know was that in modifying her 
classroom she would also be modifying 
her behavior. Even visiting a classroom, 
in fact, was something new to her. 

The consultant started where the 
teacher was: He decided to use her own 
activity of giving marks as an activity for 
teaching her to observe and chart stu- 
dent behavior. The teacher's marking 
System consisted of her recording a mark 
for each student who exhibited un- 
wanted behavior. A student who re- 
ceived three marks would lose recess 
privileges and would have to write 25 
umes “I will not. . . ." This marking sys- 
tem is, of course, a behavioral observa- 
üon system, but a rudimentary one lack- 
Ing ariy degree of sophistication. With- 
out demanding a high level of 
Specification, the consultant asked the 
teacher to develop a list of seven un- 
Wanted student behaviors for which 
marks were to be given. These were: 
Pinching, fighting, tickling, pulling hair, 
exhibiting poor manners, doing poor 
Work, and talking at inappropriate times. 
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The consultant then asked the teacher 
to develop a chart for the marking of 
these behaviors and to continue her 
practice of keeping students in the class- 
room during the recess period. This ac- 
tivity, which was designed to familiarize 
her with the charting of behaviors, dem- 
onstrates the act of starting where the 
teacher is and moving in small, sequen- 
tial steps. The teacher was not yet ready 
to give up her old forms of behavioral 
control, nor was she ready to engage ina 
strict specification and obseryation of 
classroom behavior. Specifying be- 
haviors was one of the skills she would 
develop over a period of time. 

Once charting of behavior was under 
way, the consultant sought to determine 
what new activities the teacher wanted in 
her classroom. Indicating that she 
wanted her students to engage in play 
activities similiar to those she had ob- 
served in the open classroom, she was 
instructed by the consultant to investi- 
gate possible resources for such activities 
and in so doing to develop a list of play 
activities that could be implemented 
without too much difficulty. The pur- 
pose of implementing these play ac- 
tivities was to help determine student 
preference for different types of class- 
room activities that were to be used as 
positive consequences for engaging in 
structured learning activities. A student 
who had completed some arithmetic 
problems, for example, was to be allowed 
to select a play activity to engage in for a 
short period of time. 

After the teacher had charted un- 
wanted behaviors of students and had 
decided on play activities, the consultant 
began to implement a very important ac- 
tivity: the charting and reinforcing of 
positive behaviors. He asked the teacher 
to develop a list of seven positive be- 
haviors that she wanted her students to 
exhibit. These were: finishing work 
promptly, working quietly, using spare 
time to good advantage, staying seated at 
appropriate times, keeping the floor 
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clean, obeying rules, and doing work 
neatly. Again, the behavioral categories 
were not highly specified but were 
sufficiently described to provide for 
identification and charting. During the 
afternoon period, the teacher was to re- 
cord a mark for each positive behavior 
that individual students exhibited dur- 
ing three 40-minute periods. At the end 
of the day she was to give a small balloon 
to each student who had received 18 or 
more marks for the day. Cookies were 
later substituted for balloons. 

Finally, a 15-minute afternoon play ac- 
tivity period was initiated, during which 
students were able to help in setting up 
play equipment, selecting the activity of 
their choice, and storing the equipment 
at the end of the period. To provide 
further positive consequences for stu- 
dent verbal and nonverbal behavior, the 
consultant instructed the teacher to use 
such expressions as "That's good!” and 
“I like that!" 


RESULTS OF CONSULTATION 


Based on the teacher's records of the 
number of students kept in the class- 
room during recess and the number of 
students given reinforcers at the end of 
the day, teacher consultation had some 
impact on student behavior. The chart- 
ing of these two variables indicated that, 
after 15 school days, the percentage of 
students receiving reinforcers ranged 
between 98 and 100 percent. After 25 
days of reinforcing behaviors, the per- 
centage of students being kept in the 
room during recess was between 0 and 2 
percent, as compared to a former high of 
11 percent. Throughout the next 30 
days, the percentage of students kept in 
during recess remained between 0 and 2 
percent, while the percentage of stu- 
dents receiving rewards at the end of the 
day remained between 98 and 100 per- 
cent. 

Other important results were quite 
evident: Students were able to have a 
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15-minute play period during the regu- 
lar class time, the noise level was re- 
duced, and reports from people outside 
the classroom indicated that things were 
changing in the classroom. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSULTATION 


The following principles underlay the 
teacher consultant's approach in chang- 
ing the teacher's classroom behavior. 

1. The teacher was the client, who 
needed help in discovering what was 
happening in her classroom and what 
she could do to help create a more effec- 
tive learning environment. It was not a 
case of the consultant and the teacher 
working against the students but rather 
of the consultant working with the 
teacher on changing her behavior to ef- 
fect change in student behavior. 

2. The consultant established the 
consultant-client working relationship 
through his understanding, accepting, 
and respecting of the teacher's predica- 
ment. 

3. The consultant started where the 
teacher was: wanting to control the be- 
havior of the students. Since her tradi- 
tional methods of controlling unwanted 
student behavior were proving ineffec- 
tive, the consultant suggested that she 
attempt to control student behavior 
through the use of positive conse- 
quences. 

4. The consultants suggestion and 
the teacher's acceptance of the use of 
positive consequences to control student 
behavior served to provide a set of in- 
compatible behaviors. The teacher could 
not at the same time act in a positive and 
a punitive manner. 

5. The consultant ignored the 
teacher's use of punishment and gave 
positive attention to her exhibiting de- 
sirable behaviors (using positive conse- 
quences in the classroom). The consult- 
ant was careful to avoid “punishing” the 
teacher for her punishing of the stu- 
dents. The method of behavioral control 
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being taught to the teacher was the same 
that influenced her behavior. If the 
teacher experienced positive conse- 
quences in attempting new behaviors, 
her old behavioral control techniques 
would be used less frequently and, hope- 
fully, would eventually disappear al- 
together. 

6. The consultant did not expect the 
teacher to show rapid change, since he 
knew that she, like any other client, 
needed time to acquire new response 
patterns; thus the necessity for small, se- 
quential steps in order to produce a new 
and more effective method of classroom 
management. 

7. The consultant and the teacher 
made a commitment to each task. After a 
task had been defined, the consultant 
wanted to hear the teacher say "I will do 
it" as opposed to “I will try to do it" or “I 
think I can do it." The last two responses 


Room to Counsel: 
Exposing the Counselor 


WAYNE PIKE 


Throughout my teaching career in Eng- 
lish, I have become increasingly aware 
of problems that are essentially outside 
the realm of English. Many of these 
problems have a direct effect on indi- 
viduals and on individual classes. I am 
referring specifically to the role of the 
counselor in the secondary school and 
the numerous. problems surrounding 
that position. It would be easy just to 
complain, as many counselors do, that 
the source of the problem is their having 
been relegated to the role of computer- 
type schedulers with no time left to fulfill 
their real role as counselors. In too many 
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have a built-in excuse factor, leaving the 
teacher an out if things become difficult. 

8. Theconsultantdevelopeda climate 
of experimentation in which mistakes, 
failures, and successes were to be ex- 
pected. 


SUMMARY 


The principles applied in this case were 
those that suggest starting with the 
teacher’s present behavior and skill level, 
moving in small steps, and providing 
support and reinforcement for positive 
movement. The most important aspect 
of the case was its demonstration that the 
teacher needed to be introduced to new 
techniques, that she needed the freedom 
to attempt new behaviors that did not 
have to conform to high standards, and, 
most of all, that she needed to experi- 
ence some success in her endeavor. W 


schools this has indeed happened. I am 
not suggesting that counselors should 
not be involved in scheduling, only that 
they should have more time to counsel. 
So in many schools we are left with com- 
plaining counselors, which is bad 
enough. But even worse, we are left with 
complaining counselors who really do 


not counsel. 


TWO EXAMPLES à 


During the course of my English class a 
girl came to me asking if we could speak 
privately. She later told me she was 
afraid she might be pregnant. She knew 
there would be a problem with her par- 
ents, and, in general, she did not know 
where to turn. After giving the girl some 
encouragement, I asked her who her 
counselor was. I knew this counselor to 


WAYNE PIKE teaches English at Lindbergh High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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be a sensitive, extremely well-qualified 
person who could help the girl through 
this most difficult time. When I encour- 
aged the girl to see him, she insisted that 
I talk to him first. Although she had 
heard that this counselor was a good per- 
son and said that he had been nice to her 
regarding scheduling, she did not know 
him. Compared to some of her teachers, 
he was a stranger. The girl could hardly 
go up to a stranger and tell him she was 
pregnant. 

Another instance involved a recent 
meeting in our school, which was at- 
tended by counselors, involved teachers, 
administrators, and representatives 
from a drug phone-in rescue home. The 
meeting had been called by the head 
principal, who wished to discuss what 
many felt was a growing drug problem 
within the school. The discussion cen- 
tered around actions to be taken by 
teachers and principals concerning stu- 
dents involved in drugs. The policies es- 
tablished as a result of this meeting are 
not important to discuss here; what is 
important to note here is that the coun- 
selors seemed alienated from the discus- 
sion. Indeed, many of the counselors 
seemed unaware of the drug problem as 
it related to individual students or seg- 
ments of students within the school. The 
meeting ended with the teachers and the 
principals somewhat more aware of their 
roles and a counselor's asking, "Where 
do we fit in?" It seems that counselors will 
continue to ask this question as long as 
they continue to present their 
stereotyped image to students. 


THE COUNSELOR'S IMAGE 


Let uslookatthis image. A student wants 
to see a counselor and makes an ap- 
pointment. The student may be able to 
see the counselor immediately, but most 
likely a conference time will be set for a 
later date. When the student finally does 
go to see the counselor, she or he walks 
into a small room, usually located in the 
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same general area as the principal's 
office. There is a person sitting behind a 
desk surrounded by file cabinets, book- 
cases, and maybe an easy chair. On the 
desk are folders, schedules, test results, 
and the telephone, with the counselor's 
appointment schedule nearby. The stu- 
dent sits, the problem is resolved, and 
the counselor asks if there are any other 
problems. In most cases the student's au- 
tomatic answer is negative. The coun- 
selor reminds the student that he or she 
is always available and ready if any prob- 
lem arises, and the student leaves. With 
perhaps minor variations, this is what 
takes place in the counseling session. It is 
hardly any wonder that for most stu- 
dents the counselor is still the person 
behind the desk. 

What must be done? The solution is 
obvious: Counselors need exposure. Be- 
cause he remained behind his desk, the 
pregnant girl's counselor was a stranger 
to her, no matter how good a person he 
might have been. Because they remained 
behind their desks, the counselors at the 
meeting did not realize the extent of a 
drug problem in their school, an issue 
central to their jobs. The problem of ex- 
posure has already been recognized to 
some extent by administrators and heads 
of counseling departments and is 
reflected in memos encouraging coun- 
selors to “get out from behind their desks 
more.” But the recognition of the prob- 
lem is perfunctory at best. Counselors 
hear the same thing every fall. 

I agree that the solution to the prob- 
lem is for counselors to get out from 
behind their desks—but they must get 
out permanently, Until they do, they will 
be counselors first, individuals second. 
Effective counseling cannot take place 
under this circumstance. A way must be 
found for students to get to know their 
counselors on a more personal basis; 
counselors must find a way to get in 
touch with the feelings of the students in 
their schools. 

Attempts have been made in schools to 
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gain this student-counselor contact, with 
varying degrees of success. Schools have 
tried to bring counselors into academic 
classrooms, but this has generally not 
provided any real individual contact. 
Schools have set up a kind of counseling 
center, but with the offices still there, 
most contact would still be through con- 
ferences. In most schools there is no as- 
surance that counselors will see all or 
even half of their students on a regular 
basis. The role of the counselor con- 
tinues to be that of a scheduler. 


A COUNSELING ROOM 


One growing trend in many high 
schools, however, has provided a situa- 
tion in which counselors can establish 
more personal relationships with their 
students, lessen their administrative 
work loads, and spend more time doing 
what they feel they have been trained to 
do. This trend is for students to have in 
their schedules more free time, which 
they can spend in study halls, student 
unions, or other areas of the school. Stu- 
dents can be scheduled to be in a room 
with their counselors for one, two, even 
three hours a week. They do not go to 
the room to be advised, counseled, or 
scheduled. They go there to get to know 
counselors, to establish relationships of 
friendship and trust. The room is a 
bridge built for simple help but strong 
enough for an emergency. 

Let usset up a possible situation with a 
counselor who works a 6-hour school day 
and is assigned 250 students. (The 
number 250 is arbitrary, but a larger 
load for a counselor in any situation is far 
too much.) The counselor could set up a 
daily schedule that would allow for 5 
nonoffice hours and 1 preparation hour, 
or 25 hours a week for being actively 
involved with students. A schedule of 
this kind would allow each student to be 
with the counselor, in a group of 10 stu- 
dents, for an hour a week. 


This arrangement does demand 
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: facilities—a large room with an adjacent 


private area. The room becomes an in- 
formal area where people get to know 
each other, where games might be avail- 
able, where group discussions concern- 
ing everything from cars to moral di- 
lemmas take place, and where the per- 
sonality of the counselor becomes part of 
the atmosphere of the room. The coun- 
seling room encourages group and indi- 
vidual discussion of student problems; it 
makes counselors aware of what may be 
on the minds of their students, 

At the same time counselors may be 
able to cut down on the time they nor- 
mally devote to administrative duties. 
They no longer have to call each student 
in for scheduling and can do much of it 
with the whole group. A system could be 
devised in which students do most of. 
their own individual scheduling, with the 
counselor advising and checking. The ` 
counselor then has time to socialize, to 
get to know the students, to be an 
influential part of their school life. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNSELOR 


It seems necessary to say something 
about the character of the counselor in 
this or any situation. Atmosphere does 
not make counselors; it can only com- 
plement them. If people are not sensitive 
and understanding, if they are not fair 
and willing to compromise, they are not 
likely to be effective in any situation. We 
all know the effective counselor, the 
counselor students might describe as “a 
good person." In a student-surrounded 
atmosphere such counselors are likely to 
excel, to do more than they already do 
for their students. On the other hand, 
the "serviceable" counselor, the person 
who does "a good job," will probably 
never have that life-affecting rapport 
with students no matter what the situa- 
tion. Even with counselors of the latter 
type, however, their chances for im- 
provement would be greater in a situa- 
tion that provides for constant contact 
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with many students, a situation in which 
students' interests as well as their prob- 
lems can be explored. 

The problems inherent in such a situa- 
tion concern the administration more 
than the counselors. Some counselors 
might foresee much more work; but isn't 
work better than frustration? The ad- 
ministrative difficulties involve num- 
bers, available room, and scheduling. 


A Student-Parent 
Retreat 


PAUL ROBERT RATTRAY 


During the spring of 1972, three coun- 
selors, including myself, and a guidance 
consultant at College Park High School 
in Pleasant Hill, California, began to 
realize that we were becoming too iso- 
lated in our offices. We noticed also that 
students, teachers, and parents often got 
"stuck" in their respective roles and were 
not relating to each other in a fresh and 
humanizing way. 

It was out of our sense of a need for 
better communication that Project Try 
was born. We reserved an April date ata 
YMCA camp in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains and advertised a weekend retreat 
for students, parents, and teachers. Our 
handout sheets stated that the partici- 
pants would deal with three basic ques- 
tions: What are our expectations of each 
other? What are our complaints about 
and appreciations of each other? What 
can we do to help each other? 


PAUL ROBERT RATTRAY is a counselor at College 
Park High School, Pleasant Hill, California, and a PhD 
candidate in Community Psychology at the California 
School of Professional Psychology, San Francisco. 
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Such administrative roadblocks can eas- 
ily stile constructive programs in 
schools. Indeed, it is amazing to see the 
number of schools that hire people to 
perform the sole function of pointing 
out obstructions. But the sincere and 
conscientious administration will en- 
courage plans that are designed to 
help teachers teach and counselors 
counsel. W 


A schedule was published prior to the 
retreat. We would arrive at the camp on 
Friday night to have a general orienta- 
tion and to sign up for a small group with 
whom we would meet on Saturday for a 
morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sion. The advance schedule specified: 
“These will not be encounter group ses- 
sions (since we are not all trained in this 
area), but counseling meetings which 
focus on problems rather than on people. 
For this reason we are asking that par- 
ents not be in the same small group with 
their son or daughter." Sunday morning 
would be a time when all participants 
would write down their evaluations of 
the weekend and meet briefly with their 
groups. 

Thirty-five people, roughly half of 
them students and half of them adults 
(four facilitators, one teacher, and the 
rest parents) paid their room and board 
fee of $9.90 and participated. After 
breakfast Saturday morning, they all 
went to their designated groups, each of 
which met in one of the cabins around 
the campgrounds. Each group began 
with a simple exercise in which all the 
members stated what they hoped to give 
and get from the weekend. The 
facilitators generally used an unstruc- 
tured, group-centered approach, but 
they did hold firm to the schedule of two 
hours per session. Between the meet 
ings many people took walks in the” 
woods, and after the evening group 
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everyone joined together for several 
hours of folksinging around a campfire. 

Students' and their parents' being in 
separate groups proved to bea key factor 
incausing people to open up. Most of the 
parents seemed to feel free to reveal 
honestly the kinds of pain they were ex- 
periencing with their children, and the 
students too soon dropped their shyness 
and participated actively. A great deal of 
surprise was expressed by both age 
groups as they became more aware of 
each other's sensitivities. 

Project Try was rated as highly suc- 
cessful. On the written evaluations of the 
retreat, all the participants stated that 
they thought the program should be 
continued. (They also stated this in 
evaluations they wrote at the end of the 
school year.) To quote a few: 

I thought, Wow, I'm really talking with parents and 
counselors about what I really feel and they were 


doing the same thing. . . . I have more trust with 
these people, they're human like me. (Student) 


I especially liked the fact that it did take place on 
neutral ground away from both home and school. 
(Parent) 


When a student in my group said she wanted to 
go home to tell her parents that she loved them, I 
was really touched. I've never really felt that way 
toward my parents and I was really envious of her. 
(Student) 


I recognized, perhaps for the first time, the im- 
portance placed upon the concept of trust. During 
the small group meetings students, other than my 
own children, would time and again express their 
need to be trusted by their parents, and other 
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adults. By the end of the day I began to realize that 
these were expressions of my own children and 
that I had not been fulfilling these needs as well as I 
should have. (Parent) 


Equally important was the fact that 
most of the participants remained en- 
thusiastic following the retreat. Parents 
attended the follow-up meetings or vis- 
ited the school, often for the first time, 
and the students who had participated in 
the project seemed to exhibit a greater 
enjoyment about being at school. It was 
also noted, from the final evaluations 
completed at a June picnic, that the 
home environment usually had been 
favorably influenced: Parents and stu- 
dents reported better communication 
with and acceptance of each other. 

During the 1972-73 school year, all 
seven of the counselors at College Park 
High School participated in Project Try. 
The Mt. Diablo School District funded 
the program with $1,000, which covered 
the counselors' expenses for the fall and 
spring retreats, inservice training, and 
miscellaneous items. The Lions Club and 
private donors contributed another 
$200 for destitute families, and thus over 
100 people participated, including 12 
teachers. Several of the groups con- 
tinued to meet in private homes 
throughout the year. The written evalu- 
ations were as enthusiastic as those of the 
previous year, and at this writing a com- 
mittee has been established to imple- 
ment Project Try for 1973-74. 8 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 
George Washington University 


Publishers interested in having their materials 
reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Dr. Daniel Sinick, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Items 
reviewed in this column are not available from 
APGA. 


Genetic Diversity and Human Equality by 
Theodosius Dobzhansky. Basic Books, Inc., 10 E. 
53rd St., New York 10022. 1973. 128 pp. $5.95. 


Readers jolted by Jensen and shocked by 
Shockley will gain little solace from this lead- 
ing geneticist. His answer to the questions of 
IQ heritability and Jencksian inequality is 
implicit in the tide of this book. Explicitly, 
“Diversity is an observable fact of nature, 
while equality is an ethical commandment.” 
Again, "Human equality is an ethical precept, 
not a biological phenomenon." He posits two 
aspects to equality of opportunity: "access to 
the whole range of status and economic 
levels" and providing “different people . . . 
different environments for their self- 
realization." As the dust jacket proclaims, the 
author presents both “facts and fallacies.” 


The Family Game: Identities for Young and Old 
by William Braden. Quadrangle Books, Inc., 330 
Madison Ave., New York 10017. 1972. 148 pp. 
$5.95 hardbound, $2.95 paperback. 


Designed to accompany a television series 
produced by WQED Pittsburgh for the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Service, this book deals with 
many social issues outside the family 
framework, from its first to last sentences: “In 
1960, the torch was passed to a new genera- 
tion of Americans. They dropped it. .., And 
it may be that the abolition of work will in- 
spire a new search for religious faith and the 
evidence of things not seen." A newspaper 
reporter, Braden spent months touring the 
country and talking to the likes of Saul 
Alinsky, Kenneth Boulding, Michael Har- 
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rington, and B. F. Skinner. Though his 
quotes are so plentiful as to approach patch- 
work, what he says about the New Pluralism 
may apply: "Not a Melting Pot, but possibly a 
Mosaic." 


Raising a Responsible Child: Practical Steps to 
Successful Family Relationships by Don Dink- 
meyer and Gary D. McKay. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 10020. 1973. 256 pp. 
$6.95. 


The authors propose "four basic require- 
ments for producing healthy, mature, and 
socially responsible children": democratic re- 
lationships incorporating both firmness and 
kindness, encouragement (verbal and non- 
verbal) representing caring, "use of natural 
and logical consequences to replace reward 
and punishment," and integrated under- 
standing of human behavior. Presenting per- 
tinent content, the book is far more "practi- 
cal" than theoretical, with few references 
beyond Adler, Dreikurs, and Ellis, and a bow 
to Berne in a chapter on "Games Children 
Play." Intended for parents, it has implica- 
tions for teachers and counselors. 


Measuring Human Behavior edited by Dale G. 
Lake, Matthew B. Miles, and Ralph B. Earle, Jf. 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1234 
Amsterdam Ave., New York 10027. 1973. 422 pp. 
$6.95 paperback. 


Subtitled “Tools for the Assessment of Social 
Functioning,” this is a Buros-type book 
evaluating 84 separate instruments (from the 
Stern Activities Index to the Morris Ways tO 
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it hurts to be left out 


In the process of growing up, every child experiences 
rejection and is confronted with other normal develop- 
mental problems. It is difficult for children to understand 
not only their own behavior, but the behavior of others 
as well. If children are to be effective learners and be- 
come mature people with feelings of self-worth, they 
must successfully meet these problems. 

With a strong emphasis on human relations and group 
interaction, the DUSO (Developing Understanding of 
Self and Others) program helps boys and girls talk about 
and become more aware of feelings, goals, values and 
behavior. 

In this program, the classroom teacher plays an impor- 
tant role in helping children meet developmental prob- 
lems, Eight themes are developed through thirty-three 
weekly cycles of planned experiences and. materials 
which require a minimum of preparation. The variety of 
activities includes: role playing, puppetry, group discus- 
sion, problem situations, supplementary reading sug- 
gestions, music and art. 

The DUSO D-1 program has been widely accepted for 
kindergarten and lower primary children. It is now fol- 
lowed by the release of the new DUSO D-2 program for 
upper primary and grade four. 

New to the D-2 program are: Career Awareness Activi- 
ties, Discussion Pictures, and Self and Social Develop- 
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ment Activities. DUSO can be used effectively in drug 
education and career awareness programs. The develop- 
ment of a positive self-concept and value clarification, 
p ie in these programs, are also objectives 
ol 7 


For a detailed full-color brochure on DUSO KIT D-1 for 
kindergarten and lower primary, and DUSO KIT D-2 
for upper primary and grade four, just mail this coupon to 
American Guidance Service, Inc., Circle Pines, Minne- 
sota 55014. 


Author: Don Dinkmeyer, Ph;D. 


New D-2 for upper primary and grade four 


AGS/DUSO KITS 


Developing Understanding of Self and Others 
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Live) and 20 compendia (from CSE Elemen- 
tary School Test Evaluations to Unobtrusive 
Measures). Use of the book is facilitated by a 
helpful introduction, an author index, and a 
"uniterm" index that “enables the reader who 
is interested in a particular variable to find 
tests (or compendia of tests) concerned with 
that variable." A scholarly, critical work that 
even shows the good sense—despite its 
title—to put quotation marks around the 
semi-mystical word measured. 


Developing Careers in the Elementary School 
edited by Norman C. Gysbers, Wilbur Miller, and 
Earl J. Moore. Charles E. Merrill Publishing Com- 
pany, 1300 Alum Creek Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43216. 
1973. 168 pp. $4.95 paperback. 


With career development careering across 
the country, it is elementary that books of 
readings would begin to burgeon. This one 
presents 18 articles divided into three sec- 
tions dealing with career development's 
meaning and importance, influences on it, 
and programs and activities—all geared to 
the elementary school level. The editors con- 
tribute a general introduction and brief in- 
troductions to the three sections. Since more 
than half the articles were published prior to 
1970, it is also elementary that career de- 
velopment theory and practice require much 
updating. 


Foundations of Vocational Education: Social 


and Philosophical Concepts by John F. Thomp- 
Son. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
Sey 07632. 1973. 260 pp. $10.95. 


The clamor over career education calls for 
calm consideration of underlying concepts. 
This book provides needed perspective, for 
vocational education has a long history. 
"Thom pson presents this history, delineating 
the development of what he calls "conven- 
tional vocational education” (with strong em- 
phasis on “marketable skills”), then contem- 
porary programs (“matching the man to the 
job”), and finally “the emergent in vocational 
education” (putting the individual's need be- 
fore the economy’s). Familiar concepts can be 
seen afresh as figures against a different 
ground, even though there is some concep- 
tual and semantic blurring; the last chapter, 
for example, is unexpectedly titled “Occu- 
pational Education for All.” 
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The Guide to Simulations/Games for Education 
and Training by David W. Zuckerman and Robert E, 
Horn. Second edition. Information Resources, Inc., 
P.O. Box 417, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173. 
1973. 501 pp. $15.00. 


Prepared “for the potential game user, rather 
than the theoretician or creator,” this 8% x 11 
second edition of the comprehensive guide 
covers 613 games and simulations and even 
lists 473 not described, with reasons for their 
exclusion. Among the many categories are 
Business, Ecology, Health Care, Self De- 
velopment, and Urban/Community Issues. 
Four relevant articles are included, together 
with indexes and other supplementary in- 
formation, 


The Teenager and the New Mysticism by Robert 
B. Nordberg. Richards Rosen Press, Inc., 29 E. 
21st St., New York 10010, 1973. 126 pp. $3.99. 


Transcending its title, this bright but not brit- 
tle little book goes beyond temporal variables. 
Its content deals as well with older mysti- 
cisms, with appeals to older readers. Its 
Catholic author, while not com;jietely 
catholic, is generally accepting of the truth- 
seeking trends he describes; a confirmed 
counselor educator, he accepts what he may 
not approve. Described are such “mystical” 
experiences and experiments as astrology, 
biofeedback, Buddhism, extrasensory per- 
ception, psychedelic drugs, satanism, 
unidentified flying objects, and Yoga, to- 
gether with other religious mysticisms. 


Toward Humanist Sociology by Alfred McClung 
Lee. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey 07632. 1973. 224 pp. $3.95 paperback. 


An "existential humanist," Lee places himself. 
in the (anti-)tradition of Thoreau, whom he 
quotes as saying “men have become the tools 
of their tools." Seeing computers as "idiot 
machines," Lee is against manipulation and 
"mind twisting" and in favor of a more par- 
ticipant society. "In the manipulated society, 
the society of therapists,” helping profession- 
als are suspect, including “clinical sociol- 
ogists” using “nondirective social therapy.” 
P&G'ers can perceive much of interest in this 
curious fusion of scholarly footnotes and 
stimulating style. 
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CAREER GUIDANCE FOR A NEW AGE 
Edited by Henry Borow, University of Minnesota 
348 pages / 1973 / $8.50 
A comprehensive view of career guidance, its present 
and its future, by distinguished members of the field. 


GROUPS: Theory and Experience 
Rodney W. Napier and Matti K. Gershenfeld, 
Temple University 
311 pages / 1973 / $9.50 with Instructor's Manual H- 
A non-technical guide to the small group process, with 
theories and applications in each chapter. A 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE SYSTEMS: 
Objectives, Functions, Evaluation, and Change 
Merville C. Shaw, California State University, Chico 

407 pages / 1973 / $9.95 with Instructor's Manual 
An introductory-level text designed to provide students 
with a practical framework for evaluating all aspects 
of school guidance programs—theories, practices, 
and trends toward improvement. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING: A Composite View 
William H. Van Hoose, University of Virginia, 
John J. Pietrofesa, Wayne State University, and 
Jon Carlson, Governors State University 
285 pages / 1973 / $9.50 

An overview of principles, methods, and procedures of 
elementary-school guidance counseling. 


THE WORLD OF THE 
CONTEMPORARY COUNSELOR 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Arizona State University 
294 pages / 1973 / $5.95 / paper 
A long-range perspective of the counselor and youth in 
a changing culture. 


Al Houghton Mifflin 


Boston 02107 / Atlanta 30324 / Dallas 75235 / Geneva, 
lll. 60134 / Hopewell, N.J. 08525 / Palo Alto 94304 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


The World of the Contemporary 
Counselor by C. Gilbert Wrenn p. 120 


The Theory and Practice of Psycho- 
therapy with Specific Disorders edited 
by Max Hammer p. 122 


Groups: Theory and Experience by 
Rodney W. Napier and Matti K, Gershen- 
feld p. 122 


Prescriptions for Children with Learn- 
ing and Adjustment Problems by Ralph 


F. Blanco p. 124 
Groups, Gimmicks, and Instant Gurus 
by William R. Coulson p. 124 


Profile of the Community College by 
Charles R. Monroe p. 126 
Deciding by H. B. Gelatt, Barbara 
Varenhorst, and Richard Carey p. 127 
Minorities and Career Education by 
Lawrence Davenport and Reginald Petty p. 128 
Facilitative Management in Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling: A Casebook by Jerold 
D. Bozarth and Stanford E. Rubin p. 128 
Counseling Theories: A Selective Ex- 

amination for School Counselors by 

Louis M. Cunningham and Herman J. 


Peters p. 130 
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The World of the Contemporary Counselor by C. 
Gilbert Wrenn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1973. 294 pp. $5.95. 
Wrenn has done it again. His Counselor in a 
Changing World became an often quoted and 
always discussed work in counselor education 
classes of the sixties. The World of the Contem- 
porary Counselor will be in the seventies. 
Wrenn has chosen to organize his thoughts 
around eight value areas that he believes are 
in the process of change. These have to do 
with the values of pastexperience, respect for 
authority, war and patriotism, women, work 
and leisure, sex, drugs, and the meaning of 
life. Each value is clearly discussed in the light 
of very recent research and opinions from 
sociology, psychology, anthropology, and lit- 
erature. References are placed at the end of 
each section so they do not interfere with a 
reader's attention to the author's presenta- 
tion. 
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After each value is presented, Wrenn dis- 
cusses it personally and states how he believes 
it affects the guidance movement. He es- 
chews the use of such terms as experimentalism, 
existentialism, and phenomenology, which he 
says are "ridiculously long," and instead uses 
specific, tentative, and personal. 

Believing in Allport's concept of “ten- 
tativeness with commitment," Wrenn argues 
that counselors should understand contem- 
porary youth and the worlds they live in and 
that counselors should understand them- 
selves and their world. Counselors (presum- 
ably male) are challenged to examine their 
actions and attitudes regarding the kinds of 
feedback they are giving the women they 
counsel. Wrenn sees the changes in sexual 
values as basically a minus. He notes the am- 
biguities of words and actions in society and 
urges counselors to help their counselees 
avoid simplistic, stereotypical thinking. He 
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bringsa variety of material and data together 
and placesitina context useful to counselors. 

This book should and will be read by mem- 
bers of the profession. It is especially valuable 
for its sections on implications for counselors 
and for its presentation of the insights of a 
man who is urging counselors and counselor 
educators to join the struggle of one 
generation's attempt to understand another. 
The author's warmth and humanism shine 
through, There isn’t a hint of dogmatism. 

The reviewer can nit-pick a bit. On pages 
132 and 134, the same topic sentence and 
figures are used to introduce different sub- 
jects, And on page 66, reading University of 
Indiana for Indiana University stood out be- 
cause of personal ties there. 

The book is timely and pertinent. It is 
worth the reading and the price.—Perry J. 
Rockwell, Jr., University of Wisconsin— 
Platteville. 


The Theory and Practice of Psychotherapy with 
Specific Disorders edited by Max Hammer. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1972. 432 
pp. $16.95. 


The quality and relevance of the material 
covered in The Theory and Practice of 
Psychotherapy with Specific Disorders vary con- 
siderably from chapter to chapter. What the 
title promises is not always delivered, espe- 
cially with respect to treatment. Although the 
editor notes that this is not a “how to do it” 
book, it strikes me that too much emphasis is 
placed on theory and too little is left for those 
who may be rather familiar with the theory 
but are eager to gain a bit of insight into how 
some of the “most outstanding therapeutic 
practitioners in the field of psychotherapy” 
get the practitioning accomplished once they. 
have ascertained the specific disorder. 

Five of the 14 chapters, each dealing with a 
separate topic, were written by the editor, 
and these chapters constitute much of what is 
outstanding in this book. Hammer's coverage 
of suicidal patients and depressed patients is 
particularly impressive. Of the other con- 
tributors, Gendlin's discussion of therapeutic 
procedures with schizophrenics is excellent 
and comes closest to my initial expectations. 
The coverage of acting-out disorders by 
Schwartz and Schwartz is a close second, 

The editor claims that the book is unique 
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because "it covers content areas rarely, if 
ever, discussed in other psychotherapy 
books." Certainly the coverage of such topics 
as sexual disorders and psychotherapy with 
the aged adds considerably to the book's po- 
tential worth; but the coverage given to these 
topics is somewhat skimpy and, in the case of 
sexual disorders, somewhat superficial in 
terms of what is currently available. 

Freudian theory seems to dominate this 
work, and I found some of the chapters 
repetitious in laying down psychoanalytic 
ground rules that had been well covered in 
other chapters. The old “transference 
panacea” wears thin after a while, even 
though behavioristic principles are admitted 
into the discussion from time to time, and 
even Carl Rogers is allowed a token appear- 
ance! 

I would agree with the editor that if this 
book is to be used as a text, it should be for an 
advanced course in psychotherapy. As a sup- 
plementary text for basic courses, it would be 
too “heavy” and quite expensive. Perhaps its 
greatest usefulness will be as a reference for 
practicing counselors and  psychothera- 
pists—Warren R. Seymour, University of 
Missouri—Columbia. 


Groups: Theory and Experience by Rodney W. 
Napier and Matti K. Gershenfeld. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1973. 311 pp. $9.50. 


This is one of the better books on group 
dynamics. Theory, concepts, and data are 
presented in chapters dealing with such 
themes as perception, group norms, leader- 
ship, and problem solving. At the end of each 
chapter several group exercises are described 
in sufficient detail to be implemented. 

The theory, concepts, and data that com- 
prise the bulk of this work will probably not 
help practicing counselors improve their 
group guidance or group counseling skills. 
The kinds of concepts presented might be of 
some value in explaining the failure of a task 
force, the lack of enthusiasm on the part ofa 
PTA, or the failure of a tenure and promo- 
tions committee to reach a consensus, but itis 
unlikely that any of the ideas presented will 
appreciably help one prevent such failures. 
The authors themselves explain the reason 
well. “Our propensity to organize a group ina 
manner that is most comforting to us +’ 
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$12.50 
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DREN. Edited by Anthony M. Graziano. $15.00 
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Money and Anke A. Ehrhardt. The sexual dif- 
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Contours of Theory and Practice. Erving Polster, 
Ph.D. and Miriam Polster, Ph.D. $12.50 
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PSYCHOSES. Edited by S. A. Szurek, M.D. 
and 1. N. Berlin, M.D. $17.50 
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often generates inflexibility, restricted routes 
of information and a need to verify and then 
justify our initial perceptions. . . . A first step, 
of course, is to confront the significance of 
our own feelings and uncover sonie of the 
untested assumptions and stereotypes that 
are helping to influence our behaviors [p. 
10]." As most counselors and counselor 
educators know, that "first step" is a very big 
one, and it is not likely that the written word 
will appreciably help the reader take it. 
The exercises described at the end of each 
chapter are excellent and are a possible 
source of meaningful learning about groups. 
None of these suggested activities forces ex- 
posure on the reluctant participant, yet a few 
of them do seem potent enough to help facili- 
tate the effectiveness of task groups and 
perhaps could even help members of a coun- 
seling group communicate more effectively. 
The exercises are described as "tried and 
true," but unfortunately no supporting data 
are presented, 

This book contains neither original 
theories nor really new practices, and in that 
sense it is not an important work. But it is a 
thorough, very well organized, and ex- 
tremely honest summary of principles and 

‘research in group dynamics.—Norman 
Kagan, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


Prescriptions for Children with Learning and 
Adjustment Problems by Ralph F. Blanco. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1972. 298 
pp. $9.25. 


After almost 20 years in education and 
psychology, I should not have expected that 
suddenly someone would have discovered 
1,170 specific and tested treatments for chil- 
dren with problems. Yet that is what is im- 
plicitly promised in the tide, on the jacket 
(“The book gives specific help to practition- 
ers in formulating psychological and educa- 
tional recommendations"), and in the open- 
ing pages ("The material has been compiled 
for use asa desk reference for practitioners"). 
The book is essentially an uncritical pres- 
entation of the results of a survey that the 
author carried out a few years ago. He asked 
all 1,350 members of Division 16 (School 
Psychology) of the American Psychological 
Association to provide him with prescriptions 
for dealing with “troubled children.” Of the 
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members, 146 (10.8 percent) responded, 
generating an almost unbelievable 3,700 
psychoeducational prescriptions. Blanco re- 
duced these to 1,170, which make up about 
230 of the 298 pages of this volume. 

Tucked away in this mass of suggested 
treatments are some interesting and novel 
ideas. But far too many are trivial, obvious, 
embarrassing, and reminiscent of what one 
finds in a beginning education course or ina 
Sunday newspaper supplement: “Anticipate 
and prevent situations which are likely to 
produce aggressive behavior [p. 31]"; “An 
aggressive child probably needs a firm 
teacher [p. 33]"; “Refer the child and parents 
for psychiatric evaluation [p. 40]"; "A child's 
kicking . . . could probably best be curtailed 
by removing his shoes [p. 43]." 

It is doubtful, I hope, that the well- 
prepared, experienced psychologist or coun- 
selor will find much here of direct help in 
dealing with the problems of school children. 
Yet the volume, by the sheer array of prob- 
lems touched on, may be of use as a basis 
for inservice courses, beginning graduate 
courses, or parent conferences. 

Whether helping psychological profes- 
sionals should think of themselves as tech- 
nologists and make use of prescriptive manu- 
als is itself a controversial issue. Happily or 
unhappily, depending on your point of view, 
Blanco's book does not provide a valid means 
for assuming this role.—John H. Rosenbach, 
State University of New York at Albany. 


Groups, Gimmicks, and Instant Gurus by William 
R. Coulson. New York: Harper & Row, 1972. 181 pp. 
$5.95. 


From philosopher Henri Bergson's perspec- 
tive, life (biological and historical) thrusts 
ahead in quantum leaps, in waves, at first 
merely overflowing the limits posed by exist- 
ing forms and finally washing them away. 
Ultimately, however, the tide of change finds 
a resting place and forms that are suited to it, 
and its surge is transmuted into structure, 
energy is transformed into substance, revolu- 
tion crystallizes into orthodoxy—a status quo 
that, in time, is seen asantithetical to its crea- 
tive origins and is itself assaulted. 

It is Coulson's thesis that this process has 
overtaken encounter. “. . . encounter groups 
as originally constituted were one of the few 
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Education? 


B. F. Skinner on Education (Part 
!) explores such important issues 
as ... how his concepts on free- 
dom and control are related to the 
classroom experience . . . the de- 
fective learning environment in 


School today . . . some conse- 
quences and alternatives . . . what 
values are implicit in his technol- 
ogy of a behavioral change ... 
how the educational philosophies 
and psychologies espousing free- 
dom actually are inimical to the im- 
provement of teaching ... given 
the current status of our educa- 
tional system, how and where the 
process of effecting change will 
begin. 25 minutes. 16mm, color 
and sound. Sale price $250; rental 
fee per day of use $25. 


B. F. Skinner on Education (Part 
Il) continues the exploration of 
Such important issues as . . . what 
the implications are for our educa- 
tional system of the increased leis- 
ure time provided by the technolog- 
ical society ... why the educa- 
tional system is ineffectual in de- 
veloping enduring pursuits such as 
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Schools help develop people who 
will be deeply concerned about the 
Welfare of their fellow man, and 
Who will work for the betterment of 


These two prominent 
spokesmen explore and 
analyze today's educational 
System and discuss the 
necessity for change. 


other human beings ... why 
humanistic education is less effec- 
tive in promoting philanthropic be- 
havior than is operant analysis and 
the use of contingencies of rein- 
forcement. 25 minutes. 16mm, 
color and sound. Sale price $250; 
rental fee per day of use $25. 


Carl Rogers on Education (Part 
1) describes how people acquire 
significant learning, and indicates 
the directions in which the educa- 
tional system must change if itis to 
have a real impact on students. 
The film covers such topics as . . . 
the role of the student in formulat- 
ing his own curriculum . . . the cir- 
cumstances under which learning 
will be a most lasting and meaning- 
ful process ... the activities a 
teacher should engage in to be a 
facilitator of learning ... and the 
qualities in the interpersonal rela- 
tionship between facilitator and 
students which foster and encour- 
age the learning process. 30 min- 
utes. 16mm, color and sound. 
Sale price $250; rental fee per day 
of use $25. 


Carl Rogers on Education (Part 
Il) continues the analysis of the 
educational system by focusing on 
the following topics . . . implement- 
ing "freedom to learn" within the 
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restraints and obligations imposed 
upon teachers in the usual educa- 
tional setting ... coping with the 
different expectations students 
have of what they want or need 
from a teacher . . . the role of the 
educational system in transmitting 
societal values and in helping 
young people resolve value ques- 
tions ... the characteristics in 
young people which are fostered 
by teachers who facilitate "free- 
dom to learn." 30 minutes. 16mm, 
color and sound. Sale price $250; 
rental fee per day of use $25. 


Special discount: rental fee when 
both parts of Skinner or both parts 
of Rogers are used together is $40 
per day of use; sale price when 
both parts of Skinner or both parts 
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To order these films, please send 
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payment or purchase order to: 
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1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
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cultural occasions in which the individual had 
the leisure and the feel freeness to work on 
the difficult process of knowing and expres- 
sing his personal, private meanings." Un- 
happily, success has imperiled all this. It has 
produced something of a monster, the “en- 
counter movement," spawning groups by the 
hundreds, nay, thousands, led by people who 
know just what others should learn—leaders 
who are determined that all will partake of 
their elixir come hell or high water. Such 
leaders corrupt encounter. What was a 
liberating experience in "free encounter" has 
rigidified and become a tyranny. "Encounter 
groups offend as dreadfully as any political 
collective, when they call on the individual to 
perform, when they become a court that de- 
cides about him and claims right of access to 
his secret heart." 

Perhaps the most fascinating section of the 
book is that which deals with the attempt of 
Carl Rogers, Coulson, and others at the 
Western Behavioral Science Institute to help 
a college revitalize itself by providing en- 
counter group experiences for all and 
sundry—faculty, students, administrators. 
Here Coulson provides some excellent tute- 
lage for those who would help institutions be- 
come more humane. His is not a chronicle of 
triumph but of naiveté and of painful errors 
dignified, if not wholly redeemed, by cour- 
age, sensitivity, and devotion. What is re- 
freshing is that someone as deeply committed 
to an enterprise as Coulson is to encounter 
does not feel compelled to extol it as the 
panacea radiating salvation upon whomever 
or whatever will hold still for it. 

The book is an important one. What is 
more, Coulson's happy faculty of expression, 
a gift for forging phrases that for all their 
context emerge as provocative (even inspira- 
tional) aphorisms, and his ready wit make it 
both exciting and pleasurable reading. 
—Thomas W. Allen, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Profile of the Community College by Charles R. 
Monroe. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1972. 
435 pp. $12.50. 


A less committed reviewer might well have 


informed the editor that Profile of the Commu- 
mity College does not merit review in the 
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PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, since the 
book is not in the guidance field and does not 
speak directly to guidance workers. How- 
ever, I think that the book can be of value to 
readers who are either contemplating a 
career in community colleges or are involved 
in one way or another in working with them, 
e.g., in counseling potential college students 
or preparing staff. 

The chapters on student personnel ser- 
vices, students, and dropout problems are 
less helpful to student personnel workers 
than the other 15 chapters, which cover top- 
ics ranging from programs for the disad- 
vantaged to student rights and activism, gov- 
ernance and decision making, and future 
prospects. The latter are important sources 
of ideas and information for readers who are 
not wholly familiar with community college 
phenomena. 

The author is at his best when he writes 
from his own experience as a longtime ad- 
ministrator in the Chicago City Colleges in 
depicting the problems and conditions under 
which the guidance worker must often oper- 
ate. He tries to play down the drama of the 
changes that characterized the late 1960s in 
the inner-city college from which he retired. 
His inability to do so isone of the strengths of 
the book. While colleges like those in Chicago 
now have new problems and crises, the pros- 
pects for the student personnel workers in 
the urban community college have not 
changed significantly from those depicted in 
the book. 

Profile of the Community College also serves a 
useful purpose for graduate students in per- 
sonnel and guidance. Of the recently pub- 
lished texts on the community college, it is 
surely one of the best-documented. The ex- 
tensive quotations and references are less in- 
teresting than the personal accounts but 
should be useful to graduate students. Chap- 
ters on students and services are carefully 
documented but tend to paint a negative pic- 
ture of prospects for guidance workers. 
However, the many chapters on faculty, in- 
struction, administration, governance, and 
rights all tell a story that should be read by 
guidance workers who are concerned with 
postsecondary education, particularly if they 
are thinking about career opportunities in 
the community college.—Dorothy M. Knoell, 
California Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation, Sacramento. 4 
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In our centennial year 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Since 1873... an exciting place for learning. 


Deciding by H. B. Gelatt, Barbara Varenhorst, and 
Richard Carey. New York: College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, 1972. $2.50. 


STOP! As you begin to read this review, check the 
following: 


I am reading this review 

because my train is late 

and it's the only reading 

material I have. Yes | No 


I am reading this review 

because I need to keep up 

to date with current mate- 

rials in guidance and 

counseling. Yes No . 


I am reading this review 
because I always read the 
P&G JounNar from cover 


to cover. Yes | No 


N ow examine your responses. The units on values, 
information, and strategy will aid you in develop- 
ing skills for decision making in your life. 

The authors of this approach to value 


clarification and decision making have suc- 
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ceeeded in isolating for students key compo- 
nentsin the process. They have chosen values, 
information, and strategy as the connecting 
links for learning to make conscious, 
thoughtful decisions. 

Each of the three units is composed of ex- 
ercises that are to be completed in a set pat- 
tern that leads one through increasing 
awareness of the forces acting on him or her, 
to information gathering, and finally to 
strategies for implementation. The accom- 
panying Leader's Guide ($2.00 per copy) is a 
must for the practitioner and contains sup- 
plementary materials for use with the written 
exercises, most of which are original and 
creative, although counselors who have par- 
ticipated in other systematic approaches to 
value clarification will be familiar with the 
format. 

On the whole, a motivated student (one 
who is verbal and can learn from pro- 
grammed materials) will learn from this 
curriculum unit. The not-so-motivated stu- 
dent, however, will have difficulty in staying 
afloat in the rushing torrent of words. Much 
of the success of the unit depends on one's 
ability to articulate and examine words and 
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their meanings. Although the research indi- 
cates approval in grades 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
my experience tells me that only the brighter 
students will achieve maximum benefit from 
the unit. 

There isa bias toward college planning as a 
key decision in our lives, and some of the 
anecdotes and examples are from a protes- 
tant work ethic base. These emphases are 
perhaps to be expected from a publisher 
whose major activities are college oriented. 

The unit's main shortcoming is its lack of 

planned group process activities that would 
provoke insight into a perhaps unknown di- 
mension of the student's self, All the planned 
group activities, with the exception of the 
Life Career Game and some roleplaying ex- 
ercises, are simply let's-talk-about-this situa- 
tionsina group setting. More dynamic group 
process activities, in which group members 
are urged to observe and communicate and 
then debrief and analyze their behavior for 
consistency with stated goals, would improve 
the unit. As it stands, most of the unit could 
;be completed while working alone. 

For the creative counselor who can sup- 
plement the unit with ideas and activities 
from his or her own "bag," Deciding is an 
excellent teaching-guidance-growth unit that 
will work for most students. Unfortunately, 
most counselors, as well as teachers who seek 
prepackaged "successful" activities, will find 
that Deciding has limited use for only certain 
students.—Randolph B. Tarrier, City University 
of New York. 


Minorities and Career Education by Lawrence 
Davenport and Reginald Petty. Columbus, Ohio: 
EG Publications, 1973. 123 pp. $2.80 paper- 
ack, 


This little paperback book is only 123 pages 
long; the book is inexpensive and the reading 
is easy. Several papers and chapters on the 
important concept of career education have 
been tied together. Teachers and counselors 
should read this book to obtain a better per- 
spective on and understanding of career 
education—its goals, its implications for stu- 
dents and educators, and its impact on the 
future national manpower resources. 

The authors quote different adminis- 
trators’ and educators’ definitions of career 
education and also their statements with re- 
gard to the redefinition of curriculum objec- 
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tives and the redirection of the student's 
career goals. Chapter by chapter, the mes- 
sage is hammered in that career education 
can make education and training more mean- 
ingful and realistic to all students, young and 
adult alike; that career education is even 
more relevant and more productive for the 
disadvantaged than are present educational 
nationwide attempts. The reader will find 
especially helpful the writers’ exposition of 
the misinterpretations and distortions of the 
concept. More importantly, for educators or 
counselors interested in the career objectives 
of their students, each chapter seems to make 
a few points particularly relevant to their 
concerns about the future education of our 
youngsters. 

There is no shortage of concrete sugges- 
tions in this book. The writers tell the 
"shoulds and should nots,” the “oughts and 
ought nots,” the “musts and must nots,” After 
a few chapters of this, one should get the mes- 
sage. Admittedly, some of the material ap- 
pears redundant—and it is. What seems to 
compensate for this weakness is that each 
chapter relates career education to different 
groups or institutions, e.g., women, minority 
veterans, counselors, community colleges, 
etc. Although some of the details and tables 
presented in several of the chapters may be 
familiar to some readers, their presentation 
in this context is refreshing and, for many, 
informative. 

I especially liked the chapters "Career 
Education for Women," "Winners and Los- 
ers in the Good Life Contest,” “An Overview 
of Minorities and Career Education,” and 
“Counselors, Career Education, and 
Minorities”; they seemed to get at the guts of 
the career education issue for me. All eight 
chapters total only 123 pages, which one can 
easily read during a lunch hour or on the way 
to and from work; I believe the time will be 
well spent.—H'ugh C. Banks, New York Univer- 
sity. 


Facilitative Management in Rehabilitation 
Counseling: A Casebook by Jerold D. Bozarth and 
Stanford E. Rubin. Champaign, Illinois: Stipes Pub- 
lishing Company, 1972. 295 pp. $6.20. 


The second part of the title is a better descrip- 
tion of the book than the first. The case study 
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Floyd B. Hoelting has compilated 
descriptions of over 1000 residence hall 
programs that have proven successful 
at colleges and universities across the 
nation. This book is an excellent 
reference to residence hall programs, 
reasons for programming, student, faculty 
and staff cooperation, goals, objectives, 
advertisement and evaluation. 


HOW TO DO IT IN RESIDENCE HALLS. 
1001 WAYS TO PROGRAM, 1973, 82 pp. 
$2.00 plus postage is available from 
Floyd B. Hoelting, Director of Residence 
Life, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, Illinois 61455. Bulk rates 
available for orders of 25 or more. 


' 


This book serves as a resource for student leaders, resident assis- 


section comprises 250 of the 295 pages and is 
the major contribution of the book. Seven 
Cases, representing seven disabilities, are pre- 
sented through verbatim transcripts of 
clients served by state vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies. Cases were selected from a pool 
of 393 clients of 76 counselors from seven 
different states, These typescripts, slightly 
edited to protect confidentiality and to omit 
nonsignificant passages, present situations 
and clientele rarely found in other casebook 
Collections. The authors interspersed the case 
Studies with their comments and reactions, 
Some of which could be challenged. 
_ The first two chapters of the book include 
introductory materials and the development 
— of a model as a framework for the case pres- 
| €ntations. Much of this material has been 
Said better elsewhere, and this part of the 
book does not add much to the literature in 
the field, A preponderance of quotes in the 
- first chapter is confusing; the individual 
quotes are loosely put together, and the 
amalgamation of the ideas is not always clear. 
Also, recent changes and emphases in coun- 
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tants, head residents, or anyone working with student groups. 


seling and counselor training are not gener- 
ally reflected in the book. 

The key word in the book is facilitative, and 
the authors develop what they call a “facilita- 
tive management" model. There is also focus 
on "facilitative listening" and "facilitative ac- 
tion." New labels for old counselor behaviors 
neither change the behaviors nor indicate 
new ideas. The new labels indicate only that 
new terminology is being used. This is the 
weakness of the book. 

Many of the conclusions in the final chap- 
ter are restatements of principles of effective 
counseling that have been around for a long 
time. They are presented here as if they have 
been newly discovered from these case 
studies and from the model developed in the 
book. 

The case study section is well worth the cost 
of the book. It should be useful asa reference 
in training programs where actual cases are 
important to training of rehabilitation coun- 
selors or others who will work with a similar 
clientele—Corrine S. Cope, University of 
Missouri—Columbia. 
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BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


A well-known New York book 
publisher is searching for man- 
uscripts worthy of publication. 
Fiction, 


non-fiction, poetry, 
juveniles, specialized and even 
controversial subjects will be 
considered. If you have a book 
length manuscript ready (or 
almost ready) for publication, 
and would like more informa- 
tion and a free 52 page illus- 
trated brochure, please write: 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
Dept. B-1 
516 West 34th Street 
New York N.Y. 10001 


Counseling Theories: A Selective Examination 
for School Counselors by Louis M. Cunningham 
and Herman J. Peters. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Company, 1973. 169 pp. $5.95. 


Have you ever witnessed a scene that you 
know you have witnessed before? This was the 
feeling I had as I read this book. Promises of 
something unique are, for the most part, not 
realized; other than presentation format, the 
book offers very little that cannot be found in 
numerous other texts. Ostensibly aiming at 
practicing counselors and those in training 
for school counseling, the authors fail to live 
up to their stated purpose and do not address 
the critical question, *How does one apply 
theory to practice?" 

In their discussion of client-centered 
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therapy, developmental counseling, existen- 
tial therapy, behavioral counseling, and 
trait-factor counseling, the authors fail to 
provide new insights about either the 
theories discussed or applications of theories 
to the practice of school counseling. Social 
sanction, school press, counselor fit, counselor- 
pupil ratio, counselor, counselee, and reality di- 
mensions are addressed for each of the five 
theories mentioned above. In all cases, how- 
ever, discussion is too cursory to benefit the 
intended audience. A more in-depth analysis 
would have added significantly to the claimed 
uniqueness of the text. In the sixth approach 
discussed, rational-emotive counseling, the 
authors break from their segmented ap- 
proach and speculate about the potential of 
this technique for school counseling. The re- _ 
sult is both refreshing and informative. 

Froma positive perspective, this text offers 
a number of valuable features. First, the sys- 
tematic means of presentation makes it easy 
for the reader to compare and contrast 
theories. Second, the use of numerous direct 
quotes from theoretical writers is at once an 
advantage and a disadvantage to the reacer. 
For the neophyte in counseling, this ap- 
proach provides an introduction to the most 
influential theorists and a valuable historical 
perspective of counseling thought. The dis- 
advantage lies in the fact that so little origi- 
nates with the authors of the text that it is 
difficult to know where they stand on various 
issues. Third, a very good bibliography has 
been assembled. Coupled with the appendix, 
which outlines 43 individual counseling 
theories, the student of counseling is pro- 
vided a relatively good springboard for fu- 
ture investigation. 

Given these positive features, the text ap- 
pears to be appropriate for an introductory 
course or for first-semester masters' students 
in counseling. Its usefulness for practicing 
school counselors, however, is highly 
suspect—Charles J. Pulvino, University of 
Wisconsin—Madison. 
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a: A 


bsolute si 
You're goin; 


Q: During the 1970-71 school year, about 110,000 ^ A: False. According to the 1972 
school counselors were employed full time in the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
U.S. True or false? 54,000 were employed. 


Q: About 35% of NVGA's total membership is — A: False. It’s 2.6%, according to a 
mployed in business and industry. True or false? | 1973 report from APGA headquarters. 


: By 1980, the need for rehabilitation counselors ^ A: False. The increase should be on 
n the U.S. is expected to increase by about 25%. the order of 75%, according to 
True or false? College Educated Workers. 


Q: There are about 2,000 counselors employedin A: True. 
private or community agencies in the U.S. True or 
false? 


Q: In 1972, state employment services placed a A: False. It was the other way 
substantially higher percentage of nondisadvan- ^ around, according to the 1973 
taged applicants in jobs than disadvantaged ap- Manpower Report of the President. 
plicants. True or false? 


Q: There are currently about 5,000 elementary A: False. The figure is 10,000, ac- 
school counselors employed in the U.S. True or cording to the Occupational Out- 
false? * look Handbook. 


Q: There is a projected increase of 17 million A: True. 
- workers in the U.S. between 1970 and 1980. True 
or false? 


Surprised? Maybe some of these figures startled you. |. 
Maybe some made you groan. Maybe some made you feel secure. 


You ought to know where you and your colleagues in the counseling 
field have been. And are. And are going. P&G's Special Feature in the 
next issue will tell you. 

Charles Odell, Deputy Associate Manpower Administrator for the 
U.S. Employment Service, is the guest editor of this Special Feature. 
He has assembled eight articles directed to eight different counseling 
specialties, and each article not only gives an inside look into a 
specialty but also provides an outlook for its future. » 


Counselors in schools, universities, community agencies, employ- 
ment agencies, rehabilitation settings, business and industry—this 
issue is for you. Find out why businessmen aren't madly scrambling 
for counselors to work on their staffs. Find out how elementary school 
counseling has made huge strides over the last decade. F: ind out what 
counselor educators will need to be concerned with in the years 
ahead. 


And give this true-false testto a colleague. Anyone get a perfect score? 


| coming in the a a TAIE EUPA 
OUILOOK FOR THE GUNSELING SPECIALTIES 
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Guidelines for Authors | 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) discussions of current professional and scientific issues, (b) descriptions of 
new techniques or innovative practices and programs, (c) scholarly commentaries on APGA as an association = 
and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published research, and (e) research reports of unusual 
significance to practitioners. 

Dialogues, poems, and brief descriptions of new practices andprograms will also be considered. All material 
should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of practitioners. 
When submitting a manuscript for publication, use the following guidelines. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send an original and two clear copies; original should be typed on 8⁄2" x 11" white bond. 
2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. 
3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 
4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 
5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. Supply figures (graphs, 
illustrations, line drawings) as camera-ready art whenever possible. b b. 
6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 
80 that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 
7. Forreterences, follow the general style described in the Publication Manual of the American Psychological 
Association, which is available for $1.50 from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Or see à 
recent issue of the P&G Journal for proper reference arrangement and style. 
8. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 
9. Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personne! and Guidance Journal, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editors * 
university address will only delay handling. 

Note: Authors must bear responsibility for the accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. 
Authors should make sure that these are complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making 
changes on the galley proofs. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words (approximately 13 pages of double- 
spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures), nor should they be less than 2,000 words. 
Articles should include a capsule statement of not more than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this 
statement should express the central idea of the article in nontechnical language and should appear on a p! 
Separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 letters and spaces. + 
2. In the Field articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 2,500 words. They should briefly report on or d 
now practices, programs, and techniques. ` r 
3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of full-length articles. They should take the 
form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, either oral or by correspondence. Photographs of 
yg sien La cat nlite for eb dent 
her Posma ehoa specific reference to or implications for the work of counselors and stu 
5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent t0 
members of the Editorial Board. Manuscripts not accepted will be returned for revision or rejected. Generally, 
two to three months may elapse between acknowledgement of receipt of a manuscript and notification 
concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author in case of multiple authorship) wil 
receive 10 copies of the journal. Poetry contributors will receive 5 copies of the journal. 
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the art of... 
HELPING 


These two volumes in the Life Skills Series, written by 
' Robert R. Carkhuff, foremost authority in the field of human 

resource development, will be among the most important 
books yogli ever own. Issued to critical acclaim and now 
available from APGA, both works are especially relevant to 
parents, teachers, counselors and administrators who want 
to help their children, students, counselees or staff function 
more effectively. ‘The Art of Helping’ and ‘The Art of Problem 
Solving’ ate available to APGA members, $4.50 each; to 

nonmembers, $4.95 each. Order with full payment or pur- 
chase order from APGA Publications Sales, 1607 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


TESTING 
THAT 
HELPS 


In Educational Planning e In Career Development 


Ready Now! NEW FORMS S and T 


of the DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS 


The eight-test battery that helps students become aware of their 
relative strengths and weaknesses in abilities that are important 


for school and job success. 


` Revised Content for the tests affected by changing academic and social stan- 
dards and new technology. New Norms based on a nationwide re-standard- 


ization 


NEW! DAT/CAREER PLANNING REPORT 


A computer-produced counseling re- 
port that integrates students’ scores 
on the Differential Aptitude Tests 
with. their responses to the DAT/ 


Career Planning Questionnaire (CPQ). 


On:the DAT/CPQ, students’ indicate 
the school subjects and activities 
liked best, their occupational prefer- 
ences, and their educational plans. 


The DAT/Career Planning Report 


Y 


comments on the appropriateness, of 
students’ occupational choices in terms 
of their aptitudes, school experiences, 
and educational plans, and may sug- 
gest exploration of alternative occu- 
pational areas. 


Write on your school letterhead for a 
complimentary kit of the new DAT 
materials with samples of the DAT/ 
Career Planning Questionnaire and 
the DAT/Career Planning Report. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
314 East 45th Street, New York, New York 10017 
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^... Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 

under 300 words. Those selected 

for publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. . 


More on the May Special Issue 


/ 
Just a quick note to congratulate you on the , 


excellence of the May 1973 issue, edited by 
Allen E; Ivey and Alfred S. Alschuler. We are 
already using it in a number of ways. It pro- 
vides a stimulus to thinking, an important 
group of concepts, and an excellent range of 
program ideas. z 
Gorpon J. Krorr 
Bank Street College of Education 
_ New York, New York 


: + 
"Data Is? Data Are? 


' Carol Huth recently publisheda review of the 
women's SVIB (April 1973 P&G) which I was 
invited to react to (April 1973),and Huth has 
since reacted to my comments (June 1973 
Feedback). : 

In my article appeared the ungrammatical 
phrase “data is data,” dnd, to my chagrin, by 
far the most common reaction by my students 
and colleagues to this entire interchange has 
been: "For heaven's sake, Campbell, for 
someone who is always complaining about 
the quality of writing in the journals, you 
should know by now that the word data is 
plural." , 

Further, in Huth's response to my com- 
ments, in a virtuoso display of one- 
upmanship, she quoted me di ectly, again 
attributing the "data is data" phrase to me, 
further establishing my image as an unlet- 
tered slob from the Midwest. 
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Well, my original manuscript treated the 
word as plural, but when the galley proofs 
arrived here, all of the "data are's" had been 
changed to "data is's." When I questioned 
this, I received a friendly, sparkling; note 
from the P&G editorial staff saying that, al- 
though “data is coming out of our cars," the 
Journat had adopted the singular policy, and 
pointing out that this policy is supported by 
Webster's. As Huth has documented, I had 
more pressing concerns to worry about then 
so pressed no further. However, I am aware 
that in some circles "data is" is seen to be as 
academically uncouth as leaving the first [go 
out of Johns Hopkins. 

Concerning Huth's other points, ] am 
largely in agreement with her. We have prob- 
lems with measuring women's interests. The 
accomplishments of the past are not good 
enough for the present, let alone the future. 
Her comments would have been more help- 
ful to those of us who have to make the hard 
decisions if, instead of just criticizing history, 
she had made some suggestions for future 
improvements. 


Davip P. CAMPBELL 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


(Editor's Note: P&G, along with the other APGA 
journals, has been vatillating on this one. Camp- 
bell happened to catch us during a brief “data is” 
period. Since then we have reversed our course, in 
the belief that the world is not yet ready. So, at least 
for P&G, data are once again.] 
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If he isnt going to college, 
give him his pick of over 250 jobs. 


Only about half of all high school graduates go on to college. The other half? You know 
their talents, inclinations and potential, and you want to give them the best advice you can. 

We think we can make that difficult job easier. We can give you specific data on over 250 
different Air Force jobs. They range from avionics to meteorology; from mechanics to data 
processing; from administration to communications to medicine. In brief, we think we have a 
job that will fit the personal inclinations of any young man or woman you advise. 

Just as important, the Air Force is equipped to train young 
people in the fields they've chosen. Moreover, coupled with 
our technical training is the Community College of the Air 
Force. It offers.a Career Education Certificate (for 64 
semester hours) in any of more than 75 specialty areas. 
Semester hours applied towards the Career Education Cer- 
tificate are accrued through both Air Force technical training 
courses (courses accredited by either the Southern Associ- 
ation or the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools) and off-duty education. And we 
encourage off-duty education with a program that pays up 
to 75 percent of tuition Dm. 
costs. For those who y i 
decide to retum to civil- 
ian life, the Community 
College of the Air Force 
provides a transcript. In 
this way, Air Force tech- 
nical training can help 
open the doors of poten- 
tial employers. 

An Air Force job, then, is 
more than just a job. It's a 
total career-education pro- 
gram that works in or out of 
the Air Force. We'd like to 
send you specific data on this 
program, to describe the training B 
and spell out the salaries 
and benefits. We think 
you'll be surprised by the 
wide variety of opportunities 
available. Simply write to: 
Air Force Educational Affairs, 
Box A, Randolph AFB, 

TX 78148. Or contact your 
local Air Force recruiter. 


The Air Force 
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Editorial 


THE KINDS OF ARTICLES WE NEED: Il 


In the October editorial I described one kind of article that we don't get enough of: 
descriptions of "the truly new ideas and the new techniques and practices in our 
field.” This month I would like to put in a plea for more good review-of-the- 


literature articles. 
Ls 


Sometimes called a state-of-the-art paper, this type of article asks: What does the 
published material in a certain area tell us? But for P&G purposes the question 
must include one additional clause: What does the published material tell us regard- 
ing the implications for practitioners? 


There is the nub of a good review article for P&G: It should begin with the kinds 
of questions that practitioners in various settings would ask. These are for us not 
questions about research design or statistical technique, although the reviewer 
should certainly indicate which studies are unacceptable because of technical in- 
adequacies or especially valuable because of their excellence of design and conduct. 
Rather, the main things our readers want to know are: For what kinds of individu- 
als or groups or organizations has the method or material been found useful, and 
in what ways? What cautions are suggested by the research? What counselor qual- 
ities are needed in order to perform a specified function effectively? 


The review should then be organized in such a way as to bring forth whatever 
answers—or lack of answers—were found by its writer. A review should not be a 
collection of abstracts of articles; those are merely the raw materials from which the 
reviewer selects and distills, seeking always to tease out meanings and to integrate 
the findings in specific relation to a practitioner's questions. 


Hard work? One of the hardest! Perhaps that is why we receive so few review 
articles and publish even fewer. It requires know-how about both research and 
practice, and it requires the ability to bridge the gap between the two. Potentially it 
is the most important contribution that can be made to practitioners in a research- 
based field. Without the bridge the research sits unused, while the practitioner 
gropes in the dark. With it, both researcher and practitioner help each other to 
achieve more meaningful research and more effective practice. W LG 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


Outlook for the 
Counseling Specialties 


z. 
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Career information for ourselves 


N our many counseling and student personnel specialties concern themselves 
atleast to some extent with helping people to plan their future career activities. It. 
behooves us to do this for our own field from time to time, for the benefit of those wh 
are new entrants as well as those who haye been in the field for some time but are | 


contemplating changing to a different specialty within the field. ' 


Stock-taking and future-gazing are especially important at this time of rapid change. . 
The older specialties are experimenting with major changes of role, whileatthesame | 
time new specialties are emerging. This is clearly a time to take a careful lookatwhere | 
we are now and to consider what the future may hold. A 


Charles Odell was a natural for this assignment. He knows APGA well, having served 

it fon many years in a number of leadership posts: In government and industry he has 
been intimately concerned with manpower matters for along time. We were fortunate | 
that he was able to take on the guest editorship of this Special Feature. 

What Chuck Odell and his invited authors have prepared for us is not merely a set of 
manpower forecasts but something much more meaningful, I think. In these articles | 
are thoughtful assessments of the present status of each of eight major functional 
areas and work settings and careful consideration of the future possibilities in each | 


one. 


t as the considered thinking of indi- 
tive areas of specialization. We will 
articles. Together we can help each other, ! 
d more and more mature levels of 
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"the sun before an early morn- 
England burnoff, the employ- 
outlook for counselors in the next 
is clouded, if not somewhat ob- 
The uncertainties arise from a 
of factors—demographic, politi- 
d developmental. By developmen- 
ant the adjustments that counsel- 
their professional organizations 
make in moving from the "growing 
‘Stage of the fifties and sixties to a 
d of more mature and stable 
hand replacement in the seventies. 


RAPHIC FACTORS 


Most significant demographic 
are the slowing of the birthrate, 
ntinuing migration of poor people 
urban heartland, and the subur- 
on of many metropolitan areas 
at are becoming great and com- 
legalopolises. The slowing of the 
ate to a point near a zero popula- 
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AN OVERVIEW 


Change in a developing field 


CHARLES E. ODELL 


tion growth, according to the census, is 
already being felt by school planners and 
school administrators. The tapering off — 
of elementary school enrollments is al- 
ready affecting teaching opportunities at 
the elementary level. However, as 
Dinkmeyer points out in his article in this 
issue, there is substantial underemploy- 
ment of counselors at the elementary 
level. He therefore projects a substantial 
wth potential for counselor employ- 

ment in elementary systems that do not 
now employ counselors as well as in sys- 
tems that will be employing more coun- 
selors to reduce the student-counselor 
ratio. 

Obviously, the leveling off of junior 
and senior high school enrollments due 
to lower birthrates will not have its 


CHARLES E. ODELL is Deputy Associate Ad- 
ministrator for the U.S. Employment Service, 
Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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heaviest impact until the end of the dec- 
ade. L. M. Odell and Dinkmeyer are 
therefore optimistic about the employ- 
ment outlook for both elementary and 
secondary school counselors, although 
their estimates are far below the 
euphoric forecasts of Hitchcock (1965) 
and Isaksen (1967) made during the hal- 
| cyon days of the mid-sixties. 

Their forecasts are reinforced by two 
other demographic factors: the continu- 
ing in-migration of the poor and the con- 
tinuing trend toward suburbanization. 
Suburbanization, in particular, creates 
new, relatively affluent school systems 
that offer a range and variety of pupil 
personnel services as part of the package 
of attractions that brings new residents 
out of the gray areas of the old cities into 
the sunlight and fresh air of the suburbs. 

The continued in-migration of low in- 
come blacks, Chicanos, and other 
minorities into the great urban centers 

|, presents many problems, not the least of 
‘which is providing opportunities for 
quality education. The pessimists will 
argue that this in-migration leads to the 
erosion of the tax base and a deteriorat- 

| ing educational system. The more op- 
timistic view is that responsible citizens 
and responsive government will find 
“ways to support better educational op- 
portunities, including more adequate 
counseling and pupil personnel services 
for so-called inner-city schools. 

I tend to side with the optimists in be- 

living that ways and means will be 
_ found to desegregate inner-city schools, 
_ to enrich curriculum and the quality of 
_ teaching staffs, and to provide educa- 
| tional and career development oppor- 
tunities to inner-city residents. For it is 
only in this way that the nation will find 
effective solutions to the problems of its 
poor and minority populations. Quality 
education is, after all, the great leveling 
influence of a democratic society, and 
certainly we will not repudiate that im- 


portant component of the American 
Dream. 
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POLITICAL FACTORS 


The winds of political change are equally 
uncertain and perplexing to the fore- 
caster. It would be easy—and 
misleading—to suggest that all good 
things for counselors come from the 
wisdom, policy, and largess of one or 
another political party. After all, the 
basic reforms in vocational rehabilitation 
in 1954 were spearheaded by Nelson 
Rockefeller, the undersecretary of HEW 
under Eisenhower. Similarly, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, while 
sponsored by a liberal Republican 
turned Democrat, Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon, was signed into law and effec- 
tively implemented by President 
Eisenhower. 

On the other hand, as Sinick, Fantaci, 
and McDaniels imply in their articles in 
this issue, legislative and budgetary sup- 
port for counselor education and ex- 
panded use of counselors in federal-state 
programs are not faring well in the pres- 
ent administration. The bases for these 
three authors’ pessimism are not un- 
founded, but they may be relatively 
short-lived. The present test of wills be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of the government will eventu- 
ally be resolved, and it is my judgment 
that the resolution will be reasonably 
reassuring to counselors and counselor 
educators. In the meantime, however, 
substantial cuts have been made in fund- 
ing for further counselor education and 
in both funding and authorizations for 
myriad categorical programs in which 
counselors and paraprofessionals are oF 
were employed. In addition, as Gellman 
and Muroy point out in their article in 
this issue, funding support for coun- 
selors in voluntary agencies has also been 
curtailed both directly, by hard-pressed 
agency boards, and indirectly, by the re- 
direction of federally funded contracted 
services in research and demonstration. 
projects. 

The move toward decentralization 
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and decategorization of funding for a 

e variety of educational, manpower; 

munity development, and poverty- 
type programs has to be regarded as a 
"mixed blessing. The concept of general 
nd special revenue sharing is, on its 
‘face, appealing both politically and 
ideologically. The danger is that in de- 
categorizing and decentralizing we will 
also dehumanize many programs that 
were originally designed to help specific 
groups of people with very specific kinds 
of needs. 

As Kunze points out in his article in 
this issue, businessmen want to see some 
tangible gain or profit from the en- 
deavors they support; business and in- 
dustry have thus demonstrated a rela- 
tively low level of interest in counseling 
and counseling-related services. Since 
the administration in power is heavily 
© supported and staffed by men and 
» women from the business world, it is not 
difficult to understand the low priority 
_ they attach to counselors and counseling. 
| I would suggest, however, that the pen- 
dulum has swung about as far as it can in 
this business-oriented direction. Itis now 
Swinging back toward a broader social 
| orientation which will insist that human 
needs deserve greater time, attention, 
| and priority from both Congress and the 
|. executive branch. 
| At the college and university level, 
_ Magoon anticipates fewer staff additions 
during the next few years because of the 
> tightening economy, reactions to cam- 
_ pus disruptions, and reconsideration of 

the position of student personnel work 
9n campus. However, the growth of 
community colleges leads him to expecta 
Modest increase in positions for coun- 
selors there. 


DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS 


Atleast a part of the political reaction to 
Whatour profession has done or can dois 
4 reaction to our own rhetoric of the 
forties and fifties, We claimed that coun- 
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selors and counseling 
body and could contribute si 
the solution of almost every 
economic problem. We thus had m ; 
investments in veterans’ readjustment 
counseling in the forties, rehabilitation 
counseling in the fifties, and counseling. 
in a search for the gifted and talented | 
under the National Defense Education. 
Act in the sixties. a 

When I was president of the Na j 
Vocational Guidance Association in - 
1955-56, that association had 18 special 
sections that straddled the vocatio 
guidance problems of the human rai 
from cradle to grave, or "sperm 
worm," as we jokingly described our sec 
tion structure. When the Manpower Di 
velopment and Training Act and povert) 
programs (the Economic Opportuni 
Act) were enacted, there was another 
great surge of recruitment and trainin 
for counselors, because it was-our beli 
that counselors were to be the catalyst 
the human engineers who steered peo 
ple through the shoals of poverty a 
despair and into the seas of economic , 
and social security. UY 

As a hundred evaluations of man 
power and special education program: 
have shown, it takes much mor 
counseling to help a person find ma! 
ity either in the family or on the j b. 
course, all of us know this an: 1 
agree toit, but that really isn’t the way we | 
have talked or represented ourselves. 
The reaction is now setting in, and weare 
somewhat disillusioned, if not downright | 
despairing. In the words of Confucius, 
“This too shall pass,” but there are cer- 
tain developmental tasks that lie before. 
usif the promise and potential projected à 
for us by the articles in this Special Fea- 
ture are to be achieved. McDaniels lists 
and describes some of these tasks in his 
attempt to define fields of special interest 
for counselor educators of the future. 
L. M. Odell and Dinkmeyer identify 
others in their analyses of the growth, 
development, and future directions of 
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school counseling, and Magoon does the 
same for college and university counsel- 
ing. But beyond these tasks, I would like 
to mention three others that are of over- 
riding importance to us as professionals 
in our field. 

First, counselor training must become 
more interdisciplinary in its curriculum 
content and in its concern for what it is 
that counselors are supposed to do for 
the people they serve. It is less important 
that counselors be trained in schools of 
education than it is that they be trained 
in the related fields of psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, human growth 
and development, family life education, 
economics, and manpower. It is less im- 
portant that counselors have teaching 
experience as a prerequisite to 
certification than it is that they have a 

variety of work and educational experi- 
ences, including practicum training, that 
equip them to cope with the wide range 
and variety of problems faced by their 
clients and their clients’ families, fellow 
workers, and friends. 

Second, the personnel and guidance 
profession must become more united 
and better integrated—less concerned 
with counselors' institutional settings, as 
important as these may be, and more 
concerned with growth and develop- 
ment processes that start at birth and 
continue through many levels and set- 
tings until death. Counselors need to 
unite professionally to bring strength 
and quality to their publications, to their 
representation in the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of government, and to 
their dealings with members of other 
professions whose roles and functions 
may overlap or conflict with the roles and 
functions of counselors. 

Third, counselors need to reach out to 
the individuals and groups who need 
their help the most. It is less important 
that there be a nonwhite board member 
or a special interest section for the 
Spanish-speaking than that there be evi- 
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dence of full support and aggressive in- 
tervention for quality education and 
counseling services in inner-city neigh- 
borhoods and in rural pockets of pov- 
erty. More widely supporting the 
financing, recruitment, and training of 
paraprofessionals from minority groups 
so that they might “learn the art by 
doing" is far more important than invit- 
ing a prominent civil rights leader to 
speak to a national convention that 
reaches perhaps one-twentieth of the 
membership. 


CONCLUSION 


The counseling profession is alive and 
well in America. What is wrong with it 
can be remedied, because what is right 
with it provides a strong foundation for 
renewal. Furthermore, there is reason to 
expect a healthy growth in counselor 
employment, primarily in schools but 
also in public and voluntary agencies. 
This growth, not as dramatic as in the 
past decade but nevertheless persistent 
over time, along with replacement needs 
for those dying, retiring, or leaving the 
profession, should require the training 
of at least 50,000 new counselors in the 
next decade. It is probable that fewer 
than 50,000 will be trained in formal 
counselor education programs, but this 
should help to open the door to the re- 
cruitment and training of substantial 
numbers of paraprofessionals. W 
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Business and industry 
look out for their own 


1m costs of manpower programs in 
business and industry, like all other 
overhead costs, undergo continuous 
scrutiny. And in this scrutiny, any man- 
power program not required by law, a 
customer or union contract, or other 
mandate has a low survival probability 
unless its benefits seem to be greater than 
its cost. The phrase "seem to be" is used: 
here because employers have not yet at- 
lempted to make cost/benefit studies of. 
Personnel functions, and a certain 
amount of guesswork and even faith en- 
lers into these assessments. For example, 
faith in formal management develop- 
ment programs is rife among executives. 
The exceptional executives who con- 
sider such programs a waste of money 
might well be reluctant to disclose their 
Opinions to others, knowing of the faith 
these programs enjoy. No such faith in 
counseling is widespread in manage- 
ment today. 

_ An employer may be willing to con- 
Sider a new or expanded manpower 
Program if the company is being faced 
with a labor shortage, high tardiness or 
turnover rates, low worker productivity, 
Poor product quality, sabotage or steal- 
mg, a union's effort to organize, or a 
tarnished equal employment opportu- 
hityimage. An optimistic and speculative 
Counselor might say that an effective 
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KARL R. KUNZE 


KARL R. KUNZE retired in July 1973 from his 
position in Industrial Relations at Lockheed- 
California Company, Burbank. 


counseling program could reduce the 
severity of any of these problems, and 
this may not be far from the truth. Yet 
this same counselor should know of the 
difficulty the counseling profession has 
had in measuring or even estimating the 
outcomes of its efforts. With man- 
agement’s mood as it has been, it is 
understandable that employee counsel- 
ing programs are not common in busi- 
ness and industry, 


PERSONNEL SERVICES OFFERED 


Not so uncommon are various kinds of 
programs offering information to 
employees—information about com- 
pany job opportunities, training pro- 
grams, tuition reimbursement, transpor- 
tation, housing, health, conditions of 
employment, retirement, legal or money 
matters. The people who provide this 
information, usually called placement, 
personnel, employee service, educa- 
tional, medical, labor relations, or re- 
tirement representatives—or advisors or 
counselors—differ from professional 
counselors in several ways. 

First, in answering questions they are 
apt to provide the same information to 
all people, giving litle or no considera- 
tion to interviewees’ individual differ- 
ences and particular circumstances. Sec- 
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ond, they are prone to think of the im- 


mediate rather than the long range. For 
example, one of the primary respon- 
sibilities of the placement or personnel 
representative is to help an employee 
move from an incompatible job to one 
more appropriate, rather than to help 
the employee formulate career plans. A 
personnel representatives influence 
will, in the main, be consistent with the 
company's objective of maintaining its 
work force, whereas some influences of 
counselors will be—or ought to be—to 
encourage clients to look elsewhere for 
work, to look beyond the occupational 
confines of that particular company. 
Third, they are unlikely to analyze, in- 
terpret, or assess psychological or other 
relevant information in order to gain in- 
sight into the interviewee before provid- 
ing requested information. Fourth, they 
are not apt to use a clinical approach, 
record information comprehensively, 
_ keep developmental records, or attempt 
to help the interviewee gain self-insight, 
define problems, or follow up on results. 
Fifth, they rarely make an effort to help 
prepare the person for future career de- 
cision making. 
Obviously, there are exceptions to this 
description of personnel services offered 
_ by industry. There are people in indus- 
try providing good vocational counsel- 
ing. There is no evidence, however, that 
the practice is either widespread or in- 
creasing in scope. 
Ina survey of industry practices, Eil- 
bert (1958) disclosed that 17.8 percent of 
the 134 firms he canvassed employed 


_ personnel counselors. He reported: “An 


observer must conclude . . . that the use 
of personnel counselors is distinctly in- 
frequent [p. 36]." Eilbert noted the occa- 
sional employment of psychologists, but 
he found that most were used for re- 
search, testing, and executive selection, 
promotion, and consultation. Present 
evidence does not suggest that counsel- 
ing has risen in industry popularity of 
late or that any substantive change in 
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practice is in the making. A study (Odell 
& Young 1952) done on the use of coun- 
selors in preretirement education in in- | 
dustry showed a similar lack of trained | 
counselors performing preretirement ^ 
counseling functions in business and in- 
dustry. 

Ananalysis of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association (N VGA) member- 
ship, the division of APGA most likely to 
have industry-based counselors in its 
membership, reveals that about 235, or 
2.6 percent, of this association's total 
membership of 9,203 is from industry 
(Hunter 1973). Moreover, this propor- 
tion of industry representatives to the 
total membership has remained constant 
over the last few years. Further, the 
author's communications with industry 
NVGA members suggest that many 
maintain their membership in this as- 
sociation because of an interest in the 
field and not necessarily because they are 
actively engaged in counseling programs 
at their place of employment. 

Circumstances and trends exist that 
may in one way or another affect the 
infusion of counseling activities and the 
presence or absence of counselors on the 
industrial manpower scene. Present in- 
formation providing services will in all 
likelihood be continued, and such con- 
tinuation limits substantially the func- 
tions and services a counselor would 
perform in industry. 


A UNIQUE PROGRAM IN UTAH 


One unique informational program is 
now in its third year at Kennecott Cop- 
per Company, Salt Lake City. The prin- 
cipal communication medium Is à 
24-hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week "anytime" 
telephone service. Employees and family 
members may avail themselves of this 
service by dialing INSIGHT, the 
program's name. Medical (including al- 
coholism and drug addiction), mental, 
emotional, family, legal, and financial 
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problems are discussed and worked on in 
complete confidence; and callers are not 
required to identify themselves. Career 
“or job placement problems are referred 
to the company's personnel organiza- 
tion. INSIGHT's staff members have 
full information about more than 200 of 
the community's best agencies and refer 
callers without hesitancy to any appro- 
priate one. A follow-up system is main- 
tained, and the resulting data give con- 
vincing evidence of the program's high 
value to employees, employer, and the 
community. James E. Petersen (1973), 
the program's designer, tells of other 
companies launching similar programs, 
| describing what appear to be indisputa- 
ble values in terms of employee im- 
provement, company return on invest- 
ment, employee participation, employee 
penetration rate, etc. 

This relatively recent service is noted 
here because of its uniqueness and ap- 
parent success, as well as because it con- 
stitutes an example of how employees' 
needs might influence the staffing of 
community (and state and federal) agen- 
cies. Employers are becoming more con- 
cerned about problems of alcoholism, 
drug addiction, and mental health 
among their employees. There are also 
indications among employers of a be- 
ginning effort to bring about an early 
identification of those in need of 
therapy. Both factors—the concern and 
the early identification effort—could 
raise the demand for agency counseling 
services. Probably all but a few of the 
larger companies will call on outside 
agencies for help rather than attempt to 
establish and maintain their own pro- 
grams. Because employers are financial 
Supporters of these agencies through 
taxation, and in some cases through con- 
tributions, they will probably not want to 
duplicate costs by providing similar ser- 
|, Nices internally. And most company 

heads prefer to stick to their own prod- 
| ctor service and to stay away from fields 
‘m which they have no expertise. 
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| SPECIAL COUNSELING. 


AND WHO DOESIT 


The collective thrust of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, recent 
Manpower Administration-Depart- 
ment of Labor contracts with industry, 
and the National Alliance of Business- 
men (NAB) has caused the introduction 
into industry of many programs for 
training the disadvantaged. Govern- . 
ment and industry people close to these — 
programs agree that counseling is a | 
necessary part of the processing of these 
people if they are to become dependable 
and productive employees. Manpower. 
Administration contracts, in fact, make 
counseling services mandatory. Th 
most recent Manpower Administratio 
publication on. this subject (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor 1972) combines sp 
cial counseling with on-the-job trainin 
and defines special counseling as 


assistance in personal problems either on or offthe 
job that affect job performance. It may include a d 
preliminary assessment of the vocational desires. |" 
and potential of the employee-trainee, job coach- 
ing, and more comprehensive counseling relative 
to absence, tardiness, budget planning, and family 
resource management [p. 9]. 


NAB representatives who monitor these 
programs in industry report that some 
firms subcontract the counseling func- 
tion initially but then take it on them- 
selves when they learn more about it. 
The NAB Los Angeles Metro office re- 
ports that of 77 firms in this locality hav- 
ing such programs, 18 percent have out- 
side consultants perform the supporting 
services functions, including counseling. 
On the question of who performs the 
counseling, one NAB official has re- 
ported: 


An employer has many options. If the contract is 
small enough (5-10 trainees) a part-time counselor 
may be hired. Some of these counselors are moon- 
lighting counselors from local school systems, 
part-time counselors from local community action 
agencies or even clergy and social workers. The 
employers with larger contracts need to have 
someone available full time. An employer may opt 
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for hiring someone with a degree and counseling 
background to be a full-time employee. However, 
experience in counseling the disadvantaged 
specifically and [the demonstrated or presumed 
ability of] "relating to" the disadvantaged indi- 
vidual is what is stressed—not a degree. General 
counseling can be quite different from counseling 
the disadvantaged [P. Janetos, personal communi- 
cation, April 1973]. 


_ NAB representatives seem unanimous 
in their opinions that (a) the counseling 
consists largely of problems that line 
supervisors could handle themselves or 
could refer to company specialists, (b) 
supervisors’ ready availability places 
them at an advantage over outsiders who 
visit the plant on a part-time schedule, 
and (c) supervisors who perform well 
have genuineness, empathy, and a will- 
ingness to "go all out" to help. 

Concerning the quality of the counsel- 
ing performed by supervisors, one com- 
pany official has observed: 


There is informal counseling available on an ad hoc 
basis from the employee's supervisor. The quality 
and quantity of this advice varies with the compe- 
tency of the individual supervisor. Nonetheless, it 
is believed that the relationship between the super- 
visor and the employee provides a better basis for 
more potential mutual understanding and trust 
than would the establishment of a professional 
guidance and counseling activity, staffed by those 
who do not have an in-depth knowledge of the 
individual employee [C. W. Oyerly, personal com- 
munication, April 1973]. 
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As a result of equal employment op- 
portunity efforts of government and in- 
dustry over the last 10 years or so, a sub- 
stantial number of minority workers 
have been hired into entry-level jobs. 
Some are making career progress on 
their own, but most are still lodged 
somewhere in the lower levels of occu pa- 
tional hierarchies. Their needs are di- 
verse: improved intellectual and voca- 
tional skills, better self-insight, more 
confidence, long-range career orienta- 
tion, and so on. Unquestionably, their 
needs require something with more in- 
tervention clout than is contained in 
most information providing systems. 

Publications in the training and de- 
velopment field reveal that courses in in- 
terviewing, communicating, motivating, 
and counseling are being offered by 
some companies. This may again suggest 
that counselors’ functions are being as- 
signed to line and staff people. One re- 
cent course (Hunt & Lichtman 1970) has 
been placed into effect and partially 
evaluated in a federal government or- 
ganization. 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


There is one other important considera- 
tion. Counselors with graduate degrees 
have a measure of competence in inter- 
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viewing, performing psychological test- 
ing and assessment, doing job analyses, 
providing occupational information, 
communicating, training, writing re- 
ports, evaluating programs, and han- 
dling statistics—all valuable abilities in 
industrial relations and, to some extent, 
in administration. An increase in the 
supply of counselors might cause some 
graduates to move tangentially into in- 
dustrial relations or related fields. This 
movement, however, is not easily pre- 
dictable and may be offset by graduate 
students from other disciplines moving 
into counseling. 

Government-sponsored manpower 
programs are now giving some com- 
panies an incentive to install counseling 
programs. Worker underutilization, 
especially of minorities hired during the 
last 10 years, points to the desirability of 
comprehensive counseling services. Al- 
coholism, drug addiction, and mental 
problems are exacerbating industry's al- 
ready annoying and costly manpower 
problems of absenteeism, turnover, and 
low worker productivity. Further, pres- 
ent government- and company-initiated 
efforts to eliminate dead-end jobs and 
provide vertically structured job se- 
quences should promote counseling. 
Another change agent could be em- 
ployees themselves. The younger 
generation's attitudes toward work, au- 
thority, and the "establishment" are very 
puzzling to line management. Moreover, 
an increased educational level of new 
employees might bring about their un- 
willingness to remain misplaced, to per- 
form unchallenging work, and to be 
satisfied with less than adequate counsel- 
ing. 

Portions of the counselor's job are now 
àn integral part of the personnel services 
of most large companies. Advisors, well 
informed about specific programs (man- 
agement development, tuition reim- 
bursement, etc.) are often available to 
proffer information. Line supervisors 
find themselves "counseling" whether or 
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not they are qualified to do so. Some 
training programs exist to improve line 
supervisors abilities to counsel. The 
availability of the line supervisor and the 
fact that the personnel services coincide 


with certain company manpower objec- 


tives combine to make the present ar- 
rangement feasible and reasonably satis- 
factory to most management people. 
Would services that are more thor- 
ough and more effective but less 
available and less company oriented be 


more beneficial to employees and com- . 


panies? Perhaps the question should be 
answered affirmatively for both em- 


ployees and companies; but no trends | 


toward the use of professionally 
qualified counselors in industry are man- 


ifest. Regardless of the need for such | 
professionals, it appears that the coun- — 
seling function in industry will be pro- — 


vided by its own people—the line super- 
visor and the personnel specialist —and 
that any influence from industry on the 


future demand and supply of counselors | 


will be negligible. W 
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Secondary school counseling. : 
| past, present, and future — 


B. The only thing more perplexing than 
T trying to sort out the present situation in 
| secondary school counseling is trying to 
predict its future. I have chosen to at- 
“tack the problem and the issues in three 
| stages—past, present, and future—for, 
T as any good manpower analyst knows, 
the future can be best foretold by a hard 
> and careful look at past trends and pres- 
- ent conditions. 


THE PAST 


The emergence of secondary school 
counseling as a profession in the United 
5 States has been a long, slow, tedious 
"process. It has:involved much hard 
work and has required much hope, 
E: faith, and risk on the part of leaders in 
» the field. As early as 1898, Jesse Davis at 
Central High School in Detroit, 
Michigan, acted as a class counselor and 
Spent most of his time actively counsel- 
ing 500 students regarding their educa- 
tional and vocational careers. In 1907 

he became principal of his school and 
- was able to employ counselors to serve 
all his students through the seventh 
grade. By 1916 his ideas had been in- 
Corporated in 38 states. 

Also at this time vocational counseling 
was introduced into the Boston school 
System, the first guidance convention 
was held there, the first guidance news- 
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letter was published, and Harvard Uni 
versity offered the first university ley: 
course in vocational guidance. The N 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc., was founded at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1913. In 1917, the first de- 
partment of education was formed at 

Harvard under a new name—the Bu- | 
‘eau of Vocational Guidance. fay ait 

Progress was slow during World War 
I and during the postwar prosperity |. 
of the 1920s, but the Great Depres | 
sion stimulated interest in vocational 
guidance, vocational education, and’ 
government-supported training and. 
counseling programs for out-of-school 
youth and adults. In 1939 the U.S, Of; . 
fice of Education's Occupational: Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service reported | 
that 2,986 school counselors were em- 
ployed at least half time in 1,297 schools 
in 702 cities and towns in 46 states. 

The American School Counselor As- 
sociation (ASCA) was born as an inde- 
pendent organization in 1953. Astudy | 
at the University of Michigan (Deslen 
1958) predicted that approximately 
40,000 counselors would be employed 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the U.S. by 1960-61. Of these, 23 
percent would be employed full time, 30 
percent at least half time, and the re- 
mainder less than half time. Deslen's 
forecast turned out to be reasonably ac- 
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curate. Secondary school counselors 
were never in a better position than they 
were in 1960-61. They were envied by 
teachers, sought after by administrators, 
held sacred by parents and students, 
and favored by the federal government. 
Spurred on by the “race for space’ 
and the pursuit of excellence, between 
1959 and 1963 14,000 secondary school 
counselors and teachers were trained in 
over 400 National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) Institutes, and the number 
of full-time counselors in public secon- 
dary schools grew from 12,000 in 
1958-59 to 29,545 by 1963-64. The 
NDEA of 1958 (amended in 1961-63 
and 1964), the Manpower Development 
and ‘Training Act of 1962, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act and the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 all had a profound effect on the 
development, organization, and prog- 
ress of the secondary school counseling 
movement (Odell 1971). 

Stiller (1967) identified four stages 
through which secondary school coun- 
seling had passed in its first 40 years as a 
profession. The first stage, from 1910 to 

1940, emphasized Parson's concept of 
analysis of the individual and of the job 
market, which would lead to man-job 
matching. In the second stage, from 
1946 to. 1956, emphasis shifted to Carl 
Rogers' self-concept theory of meeting 
the needs of youth as these needs were 
perceived by youth themselves. Coun- 
selors became more conscious of the 
philosophical orientation from which 
evolved their working philosophy and 
behavior. In the third stage; which oc- 
curred in the late fifties and early sixties, 
counselors' theoretical background was 
not considered as important as their ex- 
perience and personal characteristics. 
This was the period in which the train- 
ing of the school counselor was 
broadened and the period that was 
heavily influenced by the NDEA Insti- 
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tutes and supportive congressional legi 
lation for the profession. The four 
stage, during the sixties, was one of pros 
fessionalization. It was the period dur- | 
ing which ASCA published its “State: 
ment of Policy for Secondary School 
Counselors and Guidelines for Im- 
plementation” and worked more closely - 
with national organizations of school 
administrators. ASCA also more clearly ~ 
defined the role of the secondary school © 
counselor and provided a “Guideline on ^ 
the Role of the Counselor" to all secon- ? 
dary school guidance departments 1 
throughout the country. The Associ 
tion for Counselor Education am 
Supervision (ACES) became another 
independent branch of APGA, and the 
need for improving techniques and 7 
practicums for counselors was em- 
phasized more extensively in counselor © 
education. 4 


THE PRESENT 


Secondary school counseling in the” 
1970s is in a stage of innovation. There 
is much controversy about the "new? 
role" of the secondary school counselor,” 3 
and the role is in the process of study 
and revision by many groups. The cen- 
tral issue concerns the "counselor" label 
itself, the issue being raised by those 
competing professional organizations? 
that would like to see the counseling 
profession abolished or at least changed ~ 
in its image. And there are those who 
feel that the label “advisor,” “human re~ 
lations specialist,” “psychologist,” if 
“applied behavioral scientist" would] 
more adequately describe the tasks of” 
the secondary school counselor. School 
counseling is also being questioned byf 
some colleagues, parents, board of edu- 
cation members, taxpayers, and stud 
dents. On the other hand, there is supai 
port by equal or greater numbers of in-- 
dividuals in these groups. 

Budgets are being cut from nationd 
to local levels, and schools are beginnin| 
to hurt. A few schools have already 
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eliminated counseling jobs. Ratios are 
far from one counselor to 300 students. 
Few, if any, school counselors are in a 
position to see all their students, yet stu- 
dents are clamor ing to see counselors. 
This trend will surely continue, since 
families are increasingly depending on 

schools to raise their children. 
_ Group counseling is being attempted 
in many secondary schools, with small 
Broups of from 10 to 15 students discuss- 
Ing not only traditional guidance and 
counseling concerns but also such issues 
Body skills, human relations, drug 
E sex education. Parents, 
er e or with students, are also 
Participating in such counseling situa- 

lions, 
da n debate is again in prog- 
E V^ counselor bea generalist, 
ing educational, vocational, and 
AN ree students, or will the 
mich he cta the area of service in 
B conf P € feels most competent 
ortable and become the 
“cational or the vocati 

he vocational or the 
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personal counseling specialist in the 
school? 

All sorts of new projects are being pi- 
loted, the most common being career 
education. Now in the process of de- 
velopment at national, state, and local 
levels are curriculums (K-12) to intro- 
duce and continuously expose children 
to the world of work. Cooperative work- 
study programs are more widely used, 
not only with potential dropouts but with 
all students who show an interest in or a 
need for work experience. Examples of 
these are the Distributive Education 
Program, the Work-Oriented Cur- 
riculum, and the Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Training Program, with occa- 
sional linkages to the in-school and out- 
of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Programs. Volunteer Work Programs, 
Business-Industrial-Education (BIE) 
Days, and Career Days in new guises and 
formats are more frequently organized; 
these help students, teachers, and coun- 
selors learn more about existing and 


emerging occupational fields. 
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Automated equipment is being mar- 


keted and bought by many school sys- 
tems so that students may learn by au- 
diovisual media about specific careers 
and educational institutions beyond the 
high school. Computer-assisted occupa- 
tional and educational information sys- 
tems are being tested in various schools 
to provide students, independently and 
individually, with up-to-date vocational, 
educational, and personal information. 
More attractive and informal rooms are 
springing up, where students can browse 
in occupational and educational infor- 
mation systems in a relaxed atmosphere. 
These are just a few of the innovations 
now being tried. 


THE FUTURE 


In the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
(U.S. Department of Labor 1972), the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that 
54,000 school counselors were employed 
full time during the 1970-71 school year. 
More than four-fifths, or 44,000, worked 
in public secondary schools, the remain- 
ing 10,000 in elementary, schools. The 
‘Bureau defined the role of the secondary 
school counselor as being “concerned 
with the personal and social develop- 
ment of pupils and the planning and 
achievement of their educational and 
vocational goals [p. 55]." 
Hitchcock (1965), when he was execu- 
tive. director. of APGA, estimated that 
more than 150,000 school counselors 
would be needed by 1975. This forecast 
and others of his were challenged by sev- 
eral counselor educators, including Isak- 
sen of Florida State University, who 
warned that there were varying factors 
that could make Hitchcock's projections 
quite uncertain and inadequate (Isaksen 
1967). Isaksen questioned the assump- 
tion that theratio of one counselor to 300 
students at the secondary level and one 
to 600 at the elementary level was ade- 
quate. He speculated that this ratio 
would be very inadequate with special 
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‘ance services in the State Department o 


i state projections indicate the need for 


groups, such as the disadvantaged. 
also questioned the assumption th 
most trained counselors intended to ri 
main in counseling positions. And 
challenged the assumption related. to 
changes in school population based on a 
declining birthrate. Isaksen conclud 
that “it is not unreasonable to assume 
‘that by 1975 we will need as many as 
200,000 counselors in our elementary 
and secondary schools [p. 82]." 

A consultant in counseling and gui 


Public Instruction, Madison, Wiscon: 
(Erpenbach 1973), has reported that) 


21,000 more school counselors and) 
23,000. replacements for school coun- 
selors by 1980. He has added that wecan 
expect to find about half the counselor: 
needed to fill these positions. Erpenbach 
has cited what he sees as the needs 
tomorrow’s secondary school cos 1iselor 
more responsiveness to inner-city and 
rural youth, counseling of girls, fiscal” 
support for more adequate information 

systems, improvement of counselor | 
training and strengthening of the” 
qualifications of counselors already i 
the field, help for students making edu 

cational and vocational decisions imc 
periods of high unemployment, com= 
munication with parents, drug abuse” 
programs, and dropout programs. To” 
these concerns I would like to add sev- | 
eral more. 1 


e The training of paraprofessionals i 
essential so that the secondary school? 
counselor can be freed from a wide vai 
riety of clerical and routine administra-d 
tive tasks. j 
e An effort must be made to improve 
public relations programs on all leve 
— national, state, and local—for the pu 
pose of informing society about thi 
strengths and limitations of the scho! 

counselor’s role. a 
e Administrators (especially principals; 
vice principals, and guidance directors) 
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ust be educated about the importance 
of counselors working with students, 
| parents, teachers, and the community 
.. instead of with computers, report cards, 
-.. college applications, and tests. 


‘e Psychological education (Ivey & 
' Alschuler 1973) should be incorporated 
into counselor training programs. 

e Continuing concern should be given 
to the redefinition of the secondary 
school counselor's role and function in 
response to the changes demanded by 
parents, employers, students, and tax- 
payers. 


The recurring interest in vocational 
guidance “and counseling services di- 
rected to the needs of students enrolled 
in or interested in vocational education is 
manifested in the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. The thrust to- 
ward career education and the concern 
for wider and deeper offerings in voca- 
tional and technical education will create 
a substantial demand for additional 
counselors in secondary and postsecon- 
dary education. A more definitive study 
of current employment and em- 
ployment prospects in this field is im- 
perative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is my belief that the forecasters of the 
mid-sixties were overoptimistic in their 
prediction that 150,000 to 200,000 coun- 
selors would be employed in school sys- 
tems (K-12) by 1975. Erpenbach's esti- 
mate that 21,000 additional counselors 
will be needed by 1980, for a total of 
75,000, seems a more reasonable fore- 
cast. As Erpenbach has also forecasted, 
however, 93,000 additional counselors 
Will be needed by 1980 to replace those 
among the 54,000 currently employed 
who will marry, die, retire, or move to 
other fields of work. If four-fifths of all 
school counselors in 1970 were secon- 
dary school counselors, and if this ratio is 
maintained in 1980, we can expect ap- 
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proximately 60,000 secondary school 
counselors to be employed in U.S. 
schools by 1980. This suggests a lively 


. demand for about 40,000 new secondary 


school counselors throughout the 
1970s—with the possibility, as suggested 


by Erpenbach, that the trained supply — 


will not be adequate to meet the demand. 

Students, parents, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators all over the country have | 
felt the impact of counseling as a ser-. 


vice, notas a product. There is reason to . 


anticipate that counseling services will. 
continue to be sought, perhaps even 
more than at present. @ MTM 
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The broad role of the 
community agency counselor 


Io asocio counseling 
agencies provide help to a wide range of 
persons with a variety of problems in 
areas of life concerned with work and 
achievement in work. In general, these 
agencies seek to improve the individual's 
capacity to cope and achieve in socially 
acceptable ways. Depending on circum- 
stances, the more specific aims may be 
to (a) develop productive functioning in 
the vocationally undeveloped, (b) main- 
tain itin the marginally qualified, and (c) 
restore it in the handicapped. 

Community agencies exemplify the 
philanthropic traditions of their found- 
ers and predecessors in the fields of pri- 
vate social work, child care, vocational 
guidance, and rehabilitation. These 
agencies are widely recognized for their 
contributions in advancing professional 
and technical competence to help 
through innovative service and research 
(Gellman 1964). They respond sensi- 
tively to changing community needs and 
gaps in service. They maintain quality 
standards of professional service. 

Four specialized programs have been 
developed to strengthen the capacity of 
the individual to function productively 
In our society. They are: 
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e Counseling to facilitate educational 
and career development throughout the 
individual's lifetime 

e Job development and placement, with 
an emphasis on serving the most mar- 
ginal, the handicapped, the aged, and ` 
the socially disadvantaged. 

e Workshop-based rehabilitation pro- 
grams to prepare the handicapped for 
productive roles 

e Educational and recreational pro- 
grams to provide support and balance to 
the individual 


THE COMMUNITY AGENCY APPROACH 


The community agency takes a psy- 
chodevelopmental and sociocultural ap- 
proach to understanding vocational 
counseling for individuals in the labor 
market. The individual is perceived as 
having a lifelong evolving and changing 
capacity to perform productive social 
roles. Normal development is often in- 
terrupted or regressed by some combi- 
nation of internal and external impedi- 
ments. The agency's concern is to iden- 
tify potentials for growth factors as well 
as retarding factors and to strengthen 
growth capacity while eliminating or re- 
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ducing barriers. The constant transfor- 
mation of the greater society in which the 
individual lives, particularly the chang- 
ing technology and value systems, must 
be monitored and studied in order to 
understand its impact on individuals. 
The agency frequently involves itself in 
social action to mitigate the negative im- 
pact of social conditions. í 

The service delivery model of the 
community agency is psychosocial, and 
the treatment approach is integrative. 
Problems in all aspects of the individual's 
life that bear on productive functioning 


are recognized, and the total available ~ 


network of community services is mo- 
bilized to provide help. A variety of 
techniques have been developed to im- 
plement the | psychodevelopmental, 
sociocultural approach of these agencies. 
Individual and group counseling are 
psychodynamic and clinically oriented. 
The techniques for the assessment of 
| work capacity and productive potential 
‘include psychometric tests, work-sample 
- evaluations based on psychometrics and 
| job analysis, and workshop evaluation 
. and adjustment that are steeped in 
milieu therapy. The integrating princi- 
_ ples are found in psychodevelopmental 
theory and encompass social and cul- 
| tural dimensions. 


TRENDS AFFECTING THE AGENCIES 


The community counseling agency func- 
tions on the interface between social 
change and the people most affected by 
such change. This exposed position 
makes these agencies particularly aware 
of developing social trends and their 
influence on persons with problems; for 
example, the community agency experi- 
ences early the impact of changing val- 
ues on social roles, patterns of family 
living, and orientation to work. Because 
its counselors are out on the streets with 
the socially and economically disadvan- 
taged, the agency quickly becomes aware 
of new attitudes in this group. And in 
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seeking to help clients cope with the 
myriad problems, the agency also ex: 
periences the effects of occupational ob- 
solescence on persons who are marginal 
because of age, handicaps, or lack of 
skill. In its daily practice the community 
agency becomes a sensitive indicator of 
persons cast aside by the economic world 
and in need of retraining. 

These agencies experience directly the 
full force of changing patterns of com- 
munity and government funding. Al- 
though the need to extend services tothe 
most handicapped is greater than ever 
and the need for research and innoya- 
tion to make this possible is equally great, 
prospects for these developments in the 
immediate future are not bright. Both 
the private sector (typically the commu- 
nity fund and the foundation) and gov- 
ernment at all levels are reexamining 
their priorities and their methods*of 
financing. Both face increasingly dif- 
ficult problems in raising funds in the 
face of growing inflation. The future of 
the private agency will depend on its abil- 
ity to find sources of stable funding that 
will permit it to focus on client needs 
rather than on the priorities of funding 
agencies (Carnegie Corporation of New 
York 1970). 

More than ever, the key to survival for 
the community agency will be flexibility 
in programming and innovation in its 
service delivery model. Community une X 
derstanding and support will help. : 


COMMUNITY AGENCY PERSONNEL 


Counselors working in community 
agencies must be highly qualified to 
provide a tridimensional range of 
services—familial, individual, and 
social—with an emphasis on productive 
functioning. Agencies view work from 2 
socioeconomic framework and perceive 
itas demanding functional achievement: 
Central in this framework is the sock 
context of work. The need to modify 
social situations to enable the individual: 
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o function will require. interagency. 
coordination and teamwork so that the 


esources. Most counselors will become 
members of multiagency and multi- 
_ professional teams. Their work will re- 

quire them to (a) be competent in deter- 
mining employability and vocational po- 
tential, (b) provide counseling and job 
development services, (c) provide re- 
" habilitation, (d) know of the existence of 
and the ways to use community re- 
sources, (e) assist clients in role develop- 
ment, and (f) intervene in social and yo- 
cational settings to facilitate client growth. 

This field employs a relatively small 
number of professional counselors com- 
pared to those employed in federal-state 
employment services, the Veterans Ad- 
“ministration, school systems, state fre- 
habilitation agencies, and other publicly 
funded agencies. In 1972 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (U.S. Department of 
Labor 1972) estimated that there were 
about 2,000 counselors employed by var- 
ious private or community agencies, lo- 
cated primarily in the larger cities. 

A four-level career ladder system is 
emerging. Persons who have less than a 
college education but who possess the 
personal abilities to relate to indigenous 
populations are increasingly being em- 
__ ployed as paraprofessionals or counselor 
| aides. A very recent trend has been to 
(employ, on an experimental basis or in 
beginning positions as aides, older men 
and women with a wide range of back- 
grounds who are seeking second careers. 
‘ Community colleges are currently be- 
ginning to train such aides. Typically 
they work directly with disadvantaged 
populations as community and outreach 
Workers, Persons with BAs, preferably 
| with majors in psychology, counseling, 
Social work, or related subjects, are 
, employed—under careful supervision 
by MA counselors—in beginning profes- 
sional positions. They are encouraged to 
continue with their graduate work and 
are frequently given entry-level posi- 
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"Persons with MAs and specialization in 
best use may be made of social agency - 


in job counseling workshops. 
rehabilitation, counseling, social work, 
personnel work, education, or related’ 
fields are used in supervisory and key . 
service positions. Many agencies encour- | 
age continued professional education 
and provide inservice training oppor- 
tunities. A professional educational cur- 
riculum includes basic courses in 
psychology, techniques of appraisal, in- ju 
dividual and group counseling, in 
psychological and vocational testing, the 
psychology and sociology of vocational 
life, the use of occupational information, 
job analysis, and theories of vocation: 
development and occupational choic 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK NUN 


Because of the transition in the nature o 
government financing, opportunities for. 
expansion will probably be quite limited ^ 
in the early 1970s and most oppor- 
tunities to enter this field will be due to 
replacement needs (Gellman 1970). In : 
the long run, there will be a need for’ 
expansion to meet society's needs for vo- | 
cational assistance. Increasing goVern- . 
mental agency use of the private agency 
on a purchase-of-service basis may be 
seen as a means by which government 
may control its personnel costs and thus. | 
may provide more scope for the private 
agency. M 
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| | A challenging decade 
_ for employment counselors 


The resurgence of employment, or vo- 
cational, counseling as a specialty within 
the counseling field reflects the recogni- 
tion that in this increasingly complex 
work world individuals need to learn not 
only about themselves but also about the 
nature of the world of work and how 
they can relate to it over a lifetime of 
career development. The importance of 
suitable employment and work satisfac- 
tion, while an accepted fact, is enhanced 
by recent studies linking job satisfaction 
with longevity. Apparently, satisfaction 
with work brings not only psychological 


but also physical rewards that prevent : 


deterioration and disease and increase 
the life span (U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 1972). 
While choosing a suitable occupation is 
by no means the only factorin producing 
job satisfaction, job satisfaction can 
hardly occur without this essential ele- 
ment. 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELORS TODAY 


The federal-state employment service 
system operates the largest employment 
counseling program in the country. 
However, one can hardly discuss the 
employment counselor without discuss- 
Ing counseling roles in government- 
Sponsored categorical programs such as 
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WIN (Work Incentive Program), CEP | 
(Concentrated Employment Program), — 
NYC (Neighborhood Youth Corps), and 
Job Corps. This is because a state em- 
ployment service may be the principal 
operator of the program, asin the case of 
WIN; or employment service counselors 
may be doing the counseling or working 
together with counselors from the spon- 
soring agency, asin CEP; or employment 
service counselors may be providing di- 
rect or consultative services, as in NYC 
and Job Corps. 

Currently the number of employment 
service counselors is conservatively esti- 
mated at about 6,000. The last survey 
was conducted in March 1968 and 
showed 5,325 counselors, but subse- 
quent developments such as the WIN 
program increased the scope of the total 
employment service program and the 
need for additional counselors, In 1968 
there was an exactly equal division of 
male and female counselors, and the 
ratio has shifted since then in favor of 
women. In addition, whereas most em- 
ployment service counselors were for- 
merly recruited from within the system, 
more than half the counselors now come 
from other employment settings or di- 
rectly ‘from colleges and universities. 
There has also been a steadily increasing 
level of education and training among 
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employment service counselors. The 
number of counselors with doctorates, 
masters' degrees or their equivalent, and 
bachelors’ degrees plus 15 to 29 semester 
hours of counseling-related courses al- 
most doubled between November 1965 
and March 1968 (U.S. Department of 
Labor 1965, 1968). 


Categorical Programs 
and the Disadvantaged 


With respect to the large number of 
categorical programs of varying scope 
under many different sponsors, it is 
more difficult to provide factual data on 
the number, characteristics, and prep- 
aration of counselors in these programs. 
Estimates from a recent study (Peterson 

& Drury 1972) indicate that there are at 
least as many persons assigned to coun- 
‘seling functions in the categorical pro- 

_ grams as there are employment service 

| counselors. However, there is a wide 
|. disparity among categorical programs 
“in both the kinds of services provided 
‘and the training and experience of 
‘those who provide them: “Counseling” 
| varies from the big brother type of assis- 
. tance to actual vocational counseling, 
-while preparation runs the gamut from 
no preparation to a doctorate. A most 

; significant factor is that in staffing the 
| new manpower programs targeted to 
the disadvantaged, an effort was made 

, to recruit staff—both professional and 
` paraprofessional—who had a real un- 
_ derstanding of the problems of the in- 
dividuals they would deal with, a 
genuine interest in helping, and great 
enthusiasm for learning what they 
would need to know in order to better 
provide the help. Obviously, these are 
qualities on which to build. The first 
step in building on this foundation was 
taken recently by the Manpower Ad- 
ministration with the development and 
issuance of guidelines for the staffing 
and training of counselors in these 
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categorical programs for the disadvan- — 
taged (U.S. Department of Labor 
1973a). i 
Over the past decade, both the em- 
ployment service and the categorical 
programs have been concentrating on 
meeting the needs of the disadvantaged. 
In the employment service in fiscal 72, 
for example, while the disadvantaged | 
constituted about 20 percent of all ap: 4 
plicants, they comprised 50 percent of ~~ 
all counseled applicants, and a substan- 
tially higher percentage were placed in 
jobs than the percentage of nondisad- < 
vantaged applicants (U.S. Department 
of Labor 1973b). Most categorical pro- ; 
grams, particularly those funded under 7 
the Economic Opportunity Act, servei i 
disadvantaged clients exclusively, and 
the remainder, funded under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act f 
and Title III of the Social Security Act, = 
provide services to high proportions of 
the disadvantaged within their clientele. 
The problems presented by many i 
disadvantaged job applicants are far | 
more complex than those of most non- 
disadvantaged persons. Many of these 
problems, developed over years of pov- 3 
erty and of social, educational, and cul- 2 
tural deprivation, have become pretty — 
firmly embedded. And they sometimes ^ 
create attitudes, values, and a general | 
outlook on life that are incompatible © 
with middle class values. 
Unfortunately, employment coun: 4 
selors find that child care, rehabilitation, 4 
supportive health, mental health, trans: - 
portation, housing, and family services 
that would meet the diverse needs of the — 
disadvantaged are often not available at — 
the time they are needed and are some- 
times not available at all, although they - 
are often essential in helping to formur 
late and implement a successful voca 
tional plan. Also unfortunately, it ap 
pears that the counselor is expected to | 
help clients achieve successful outcomes 
despite the lack of these supporuve ^ 
services. Hopefully, the overdeper 
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‘dence on employment counseling as the 
panacea for resolving the problems of 
the disadvantaged is beginning to ease 
with the realization that the presence or 
absence of supportive services is of equal 
or greater significance in achieving suc- 
cessfül outcomes. This is not to deny the 
need for greater accountability among 
counselors in all specialties. Counselors 
must recognize the limitations of their 
roles, regardless of the institutional set- 
tings in which they work or the complex- 
ities of their clients’ problems. 


Preprofessionals 
and Job Advancement 


The use of preprofessionals, working 
under the supervision of employment 
counselors, has made it possible for the 
employment service to provide in- 
creased services to more people needing 
assistance. It has also opened up new 
opportunities for advancement to the 
professional level for individuals who 
have the necessary personal quali- 
fications, interests, and aptitudes but 
who lack basic counseling skills. This 
has been accomplished through a special 
training program that enables the 
trainee to complete 30 semester hours of 
counselor training in accredited colleges 
and universities. Under, this program 
successful completion of the required 
training in specified areas qualifies 
trainees as employment counselors 
whether or not they qualify for a degree. 

Advancement from the counselor 
level in the employment service depends 
on the organizational structure and rela- 
tive size of each of the state agencies. 
Generally, acounselor advances to coun- 
seling supervisor in a local office and 
then may become an area (or district) 
counseling supervisor, overseeing the 
counseling function in a number of local 
offices. From this position, he or she may 
advance to a regional supervisory posi- 
tion in the state and then to the position 
of state counseling supervisor. However, 
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SUM 


itis not unusual for counselors to shift to 
supervisory positions in the employment. 
service outside the counseling field be 
cause the opportunities for promotion. | 
are more numerous. i 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELORS 
TOMORROW 


Obviously, it is one thing to project the 
number of employment counselors that | 
will be needed at a particular time and 
quite another thing to estimate the 
number that will actually be employed at 
that time. For example, the employment ' 
service is currently providing em- 
loyment counseling services to fewer 
than half the applicants who need them. 
Based on this fact, one could predict that 
more than twice as many employment 
service counselors will be required in this 
decade just to meet this need. Whether 
or not this occurs will, of course, depend 
on many factors—political, social, and 
economic. The same proviso must De 
kept in mind in considering the extent to 
which needed counseling services will ac- 
tually be made available to the following 
client groups in the years ahead. ] 
Youth and Women. With a projected in- 
crease of some 17 million workers be- 
tween 1970 and 1980, and with continu- 
ing changes in industries and. occupa- 
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tions, there can be little doubt that the 
need for employment counselors will in- 
crease during this decade. Two exam- 
ples serve to substantiate this. First, 
young people will share significantly in 
‘the worker increase during this decade. 
They will be characterized by rising edu- 
cational levels (the. number of college 
graduates will increase rapidly during 
this period), while jobs may continue to 
decrease in complexity and responsibil- 
ity. Helping these young people get 
started on the road to occupational ad- 
justment will require the skills and re- 
sources of increasing numbers of compe- 
tent counselors. Second, according to the 
Manpower Report of the President (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor 1973b), there is a 
strong likelihood that the labor force 
participation rate of young women will 
continue to rise, implying the need for 
close attention to an adequate mix of job 
training and child care services. This 
plus continuing efforts to break down 
the barriers that have prevented women 
from getting traditionally male jobs 
clearly reflect a current and growing 
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need for employment counseling sery- ; 


ices. 
The Disadvantaged. Recognition of the 
employment counseling needs of the 
disadvantaged did not occur to any 
significant degree until the sixties, when 
it added a sizable number of new clients 
to those who could benefit from this ser- 
vice. This beginning will need consider- 
able improvement in the coming years in 
both quantity and quality of services 
provided. While it is true that manpower: 
revenue sharing plans may cause the dis- 
continuance of categorical programs as 
such, the need for employment counsel- 
ing services obviously will not disappear. 
Hopefully, local government officials 
will be sensitive to these needs and will 
make some provision for meeting them. 
If this is done realistically, then actual 
needs may in fact be more accurately 
identified and the increased need for 
relevant services at least recognized and 
accepted, even though it may never be 
possible to meet the total need. ; 
Older and Handicapped Workers. Despite 
the fact that we are far from adequately 
meeting the counseling needs of the dis- 
advantezed, employment service coun- 
selors were largely preoccupied with 
providing assistance to this group during 
the 1960s. This resulted in minimal em- 
ployment counseling assistance for non- 
disadvantaged individuals, particularly 
older workers, youth, the handicapped, 
and women returning to the labor mat- 
ket. The anticipated needs of youth and 
women have already been touched on; à 
word is in order with respect to older 
workers and the handicapped. ; 
The economic, social, and psycholog 
cal effects on the family head who loses 
his job, often through circumstances 
beyond his control and at a time when his 
family responsibilities are greatest have 
never been adequately recognized. The 
worker who, before losing his job due to 
a merger or bankruptcy, was charan 
terized as a competent, productive, 
pendable employee suddenly finds 


de- 
that 
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prospective employers consider him “too 
old,” “difficult to train,” "prone to illness 
and absenteeism," etc. What this means 
to the individual affected appears to be 
understood fully only by him and by 
those dependent on him. He needs 
- and often does not get—assistance in 
selling his present skills, in using combi- 
nations of his present skills that would 
qualify him for new jobs, or in acquiring 


supplementary or new primary skills. ' 


The rapid changes and other develop- 
ments in our economy increase the 
probability of such individual disloca- 
tions and the concomitant need for assis- 
tance. 

While the unemployed handicapped 
have received increasing attention over 
the years and are assisted by both gov- 
ernment and private agencies, they face 
basically the same kinds of bias, misin- 
formation, and negativism that prevent 
middle aged and older workers from be- 
coming employed. Here too any evalua- 
tion of current resources in relation to 
need must indicate the need for im- 
proved and expanded employment 
counseling services. 


The Interviewer as Counselor 


There appears to be an emerging reali- 
zation that has implications not so much 
for employment counselors as for em- 
ployment counseling. That is the con- 
cept that a fully competent employment 
or placement interviewer should be able 
to practice some of the skills and tech- 
niques of the employment counselor. In 
addition to possessing communication 
skills, the employment interviewer, in as- 
sessing the unemployed applicant, 
should be able to identify (a) applicant 
skills and areas of knowledge that may 
not have been fully utilized and that may 
lead to more satisfying employment, (b) 
significant interests that may be the basis 
for a more suitable occupational area, 
and (c) combinations of work experi- 
ences that may qualify the applicant for a 
different and preferable job. The day 
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may not be too far off when all employ- 
ment service staff will be at least “counsel- 
ing oriented." This may seem dreamlike, 
until we note that in France, for exam- 
ple, workers are being given the right to 
educational leave with income mainte- 
nance, providing an opportunity for vo- 
cational upgrading or change, and that 
other European countries are giving | 
some consideration to a future em- 
ployment service that would function 
primarily asa center forinformation and 
counseling, with the placement function 
constituting an important but secondary 
role. 


Employment Counselors 

in Fee-Charging Agencies 

The preoccupation of the employment 
service with the disadyantaged during 
the 1960s, coupled with comparatively 
low ratesof unemployment, resulted in a 
doubling of the number of private fee- 
charging employment agencies and at 
least a doubling of personnel employed 
by such agencies (Weissbrodt 1973). 
Many of those employed by such agen- 
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ciesare known as "counselors," and some 
are undoubtedly performing counselor 
` functions. It is the rare private agency, 
however, that has substantial numbers of 
` professionally trained and accredited 
counselors on its staff. Like personnel 
workers in industry, as pointed out by 
Kunze in his article in this issue, the per- 
sons who perform the basic employment 
and placement functions in a fee- 
charging agency are information-giving 
in their orientation. This is not to say that 
some agencies and some individual em- 
ployees are not client-oriented and pro- 
fessionally trained as counselors. Nor isit 
to say that the fee-charging agency field 
may not be one offering substantial op- 
portunities and reasonably high remu- 
neration for those with counseling train- 
ing and experience, 
Srl 

SUMMARY . -. 

The employment counselor outlook for 
|. this decade is one of expansion and in- 
creased effectiveness, providing that cer- 
. tain principles are adhered to. First, the 

actual needs of increasing numbers of 
` people, both disadvantaged and non- 
disadvantaged, must be recognized and 
provided for. The needs center most 

"specifically around youth, older workers, 

women, and the handicapped. Second, 
employment counselors must accept the 
challenge of accountability, with positive 

“outcomes as the principal measure of 

counseling effectiveness. Third, ad- 
ministrative officials and the general 
public must be helped to developa realis- 
tic understanding of the limits as well as 
the capabilities of employment counsel- 
ing services so they will understand that 
such services are essential to successful 
resolution of certain identifiable prob- 
lems faced by job applicants. 

In the short run, as categorical pro- 
grams are phased down and funding re- 
straints are applied as means of control- 
ling inflation, employment counselors, 
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_and redirection of counseling staffs in 


like rehabilitation counselors, will be 
under attack and challenge by result- — 
oriented and cost-benefit-oriented ad- 
ministrators and budgeteers. This will 
result in some short-term curtailment 


state agencies. It will also result in a 
healthy reevaluation of counselor roles 
and functions in the employment serv- 
ice setting. 

In the long run, there will be a substan- 
tial increase in jobs for employment 
counselors and a growing recognition of 
the need to use their skills and talents to 
maximize the potentials for helping the 
hard-to-employ in a computer-assisted 
manpower system. Increasingly, 
computer-assisted job banks and compu- 
ter matching capabilities will shift em- 
ployment service preoccupation from di- 
rectintervention in placing the job-ready 
to the more challenging and expansive 
intervention of helping those who need 
more in-depth assistance that only a 
well-trained counselor can provide. W 
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on the move 


Rehabilitation counselors 


Flic constant flux within rehabilitation 
comes from societal pushes and legisla- 
tive pulls, from out-group pressures 
and in-group complacencies, from 
long-range goals vying with short-term 
criteria, from conflicting trends causing 
concurrent ebbs and flows. This article’s 
focus on the rehabilitation future high- 
lights past, present, and probable trends 
affecting rehabilitation counseling. 
Seeking “the truth” about the future is 
a presumptuous but imperative en- 
deavor, for the future is where outlook 
lies. If a blurred crystal ball is better 
than none, a helpful picture may 
emerge of where and how rehabilitation 
counselors will work. 


TRENDS IN THE FIELD 


Changes in Clientele 


Client populations and target groups 
can be expected to change, as they have 
in the past. The early emphasis on the 
physically disabled has increasingly 
amplified to include emotionally dis- 
turbed and mentally retarded persons, 
Welfare recipients and other disabled 
; disadvantaged, public offenders and 
. Juvenile delinquents, drug abusers and 
alcohol abusers, as well as physically dis- 
abled groups not previously served. 
.. Other chronic medical conditions and 
. Persisting life situations will be admitted 
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to the fold, whether on the basis of - 
human needs or political fads. — ^. 
Legislative enactments and funding | 
patterns, generally a mixed bag of much. 
politics and some humanism, will be 
largely dependent on the party in power _ 


and the predilections of the president... | 


The predominant role of federal fund- 
ing is premised on the tight structure of 
federal-state program operations. Ac- . 
cording to the 1972-73 Occupational Out- 
look Handbook (U.S. Department of 
Labor 1972), of the 13,000 rehabilita- ; 
tion counselors employed in 1970, 
about three-fourths “were employed in, 
State and local rehabilitation agencies 
financed cooperatively with Federal and 
State funds [p. 59]." 

A central concept in rehabilitation 
counseling has been the word vocational, 
commonly part of state agency names 
and job titles. Legislation has mandated 
the development of vocational plans 
based on client "feasibility" for employ- 
ment in suitable occupations. Eligibil- 
ity regulations have thus ruled out many 
severely disabled applicants sorely in 
need of rehabilitation services. Mainly 
accepted have been applicants with 

romise for removal from welfare and 
related rolls and for playing taxpaying 
roles. 

Weakening of the work ethic, re- 
duced prospects of jobs for all in the 
labor force, and increased concern for 
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the underemployed have shifted per- 
spectives from the narrow economy to 
the broad society. Instead of being 
viewed as drains on the economy, reha- 
bilitation clients will be regarded as 
insufficiently self-actualized participants 
in society. Already apparent are trends 
toward lowered feasibility thresholds, 
inclusion of both younger and older 
clients, and rehabilitation plans for en- 
riched, more independent living rather 
than exclusively or primarily for fully 
self-sufficient employment. 


Changes in Settings 


Rehabilitation settings have changed 
with changes in. client populations, in 
services needed, and in service delivery 
systems. Some state agencies have 
moved toward multiservice, “one-stop” 
centers where multiple needs of clients 
can be met. Unemployed clients on pub- 
lic assistance who have medical prob- 
lems, for example, can be triply served 
* at a single site, often right in their own 
neighborhood. Deinstitutionalization of 
hospitals, earlier discharge from re- 
habilitation centers, work release pro- 
_ grams from prisons, and other ways of 
moving clients into communities have 
. enhanced the use of halfway houses, 
community mental health centers, and 
rehabilitation ("sheltered") workshops. 
In such settings clients can work and live 
while being treated. 

Increased use can be expected of state 
workmen's compensation rehabilitation 
programs, similar programs by insur- 
ance companies, labor union health cen- 
ters, and schools. Work with special 
education students and juvenile offen- 
ders demonstrates that rehabilitation 
can be preventive as well as remedial. A 
whole frontier to be breached is em- 
ployment sites; although employers gen- 
erally "take care of their own" injured 
employees, having rehabilitation coun- 
selors in personnel divisions would 
create better reassignments and read- 
justments. 
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‘Changing Roles 


Roles and functions of rehabilitation 
counselors change as clienteles and set- 
tings change. The influx of clients from 
unfamiliar subcultures, of drug abusers 
from the hustle and bustle of the streets, 
of offenders and delinquents with dif- 
ferent life styles has increased the use of 
indigenous case aides and other support 


personnel. Counseling has been compli- | 


cated by clients unaccustomed to tradi- 
tional interviews, clients who speak 


other languages—both verbally and 1 


nonverbally. 


Some rehabilitation counselor func- 3 


tions have been shared with case aides 
who can communicate with "culturally 
different" clients and put them more 
readily at ease. Other functions have 
been delegated to support personnel, 
whose use has found theoretical as well 
as empirical support. The dual role of 
the counselor-coordinator is more ac- 
ceptable when paraprofessionals per 
form such coordinative functions as ar- 
ranging supplementary services 

Whether generalists or specialists, re- 
habilitation counselors profit from 
paraprofessional assistance all the way 
from outreach and intake to job place: 
ment and follow-up. The continuing 


trends toward increased attention to, 


both ends of the rehabilitation process 
have created some longitudinal speciali- 
zation, notably the use of placement 
specialists. Additional specialization that 
cuts across the process includes voca; 
tional evaluators and research utiliza- 
tion specialists. 


Longitudinal and lateral specializa: | 


tion will continue to be a trend, together 
with specialized use of related j 
sionals. Closer rehabilitation counseling 
ties can be expected with social work, 
rehabilitation psychology, and perhaps 
newly designated discipline ; 
“rehabilitation sociology." Referral vill 
appropriately become an in-depth par 
of counseling, as will—at the same 
time—redirection of client motivation? 
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profes- 4 


s such as 


rehabilitation goals. "Unmoti- 


clients will not be told to come 


€ motivations and adjustments 
e persons of significance to the 
in his or her various environ- 
S, rehabilitation counseling will 
nue its increased emphasis on 
counseling and family counsel- 
ounselors will more commonly see 
Ives as client advocates and 
its of change, not only through clini- 
ünteractions but also through en- 
imental adaptations. Job analysis 
E modification, as well as behavior 
ication, will enlarge the coun- 
armamentarium." 


$ in Technology 
Hinology will increasingly be used 


Emakes obsolete ancient terms, old 
Pts, and antiquated procedures. 
©computer will become a compatriot 
le counselor. Computerized assess- 
and information systems need not 
-the client in the shuffle of IBM 
and printouts. Job banks have al- 
Paid off with psychic income in 
On to salaries. More sophisticated 
ors, in collaboration with more 
ledgeable clients, will temper the 
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use of technology toward humanistic 
ends. 

Rehabilitation counselors must com- 
bine technical know-how and human re- 
lations skills, not only in working with 
clients and employers but increasingly 
in working with fellow employees. Sup- 
port personnel must in turn be sup- 
ported by competent supervision. Rapid 
promotion often jet-propels counselors 
into supervisory and middle-manage- 
ment positions. 


REHABILITATION COUNSELOR 
PREPARATION 


The implications for the preparation of 
rehabilitation counselors are of conse- 
quence to counselor educators, staff de- 
velopment personnel, and manpower 
planners, as well as to prospective coun- , 
selors. Womanpower is a vital consider- 
ation, for the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book estimates that “30 percent of all re- 
habilitation counselors are women [p- 
59]." Although rehabilitation counsel- 
ing was long regarded as “man’s work, 
the entry of women was sparked by 
supply and demand rather than by 
women's liberation) The women's liber- 
ation movement cay be expected, how- 
ever, to magnify female proportions in 
this field, further raising the previously 
low profile. 
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growth exists in the elementary school. 
Hitchcock (1965) indicated that, due to 
confusion in terminology, no accurate 
count of elementary school counselors 
was available or even possible in 1965. In 
1970 a study of counselors in 19 U.S. 
cities with a minimum population of 
475,000 revealed a total of 1,446 coun- 
selors in these cities (Carlson & Van 
Hoose 1971). A study of elementary 
school counselors (Van Hoose & Carlson 
1972) indicated that 7,982 counselors 
were employed in elementary schools 
during 1970-71. This study revealed 
that the majority of these counselors 
were part of an ongoing program and 
that only 200 were employed in special 
projects. The recent Occupational Outlook 
Handbook (U.S. Department of Labor 
1972) estimates that there are currently 
10,000 elementary school counselors. 
And, 10,000 strong, they are getting 
together, working together, and pro- 
ducing: In the relatively short period of 
time since -1965, elementary school 
counseling has moved from a position in 
which workers could not even be enu- 
merated to the point where there are, 
among other things, a professional 
journal devoted exclusively to elemen- 
tary school guidance and counseling, 
countless texts and articles directed to 
the elementary level, an American 
School Counselor Association (ASCA) 
vice president for elementary school 
counseling, a national conference, and 
recognition and support by state de- 
partments of education. 


NEW VIEWS, NEW TASKS 


Elementary school counseling can play a 
pivotal role in the development of the 
counseling profession. Historically, 
school counselors have been seen by the 
public and administrators as providing 
limited services with an emphasis on 
educational and vocational counseling. 
The original pupil personnel specialists 
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in the elementary school were under- | 
stood in terms of providing diagnostic | 
and therapeutic services for exceptional ~ 
children. Developmental guidance is 
now seen as an integral part of the edu- 
cational process and a service for all 
children. 4 
In The Counselor in a Changing World, .. ; 
Wrenn (1962) indicated that counselors 
at the elementary level must work much 
more with parents and teachers than © 
do counselors at the secondary level... 
Eleven years later, however, a majority. j 
of elementary school counselors are still 
being trained in counselor education 
programs that do not appear to recog- 
nize this fact and other facts that dif- _ 
ferentiate the functions of these two — 
groups. If elementary school counselors” 
are to provide developmental services, 
they must be educated in programs that 
provide specific training in: 
e Consulting with teachers individually 
and in groups : 
e Consulting with parents individually 
and in groups i 
e Counseling theory process as it is 
adapted to work with preschool and 
elementary children 
e Classroom guidance procedures for 
work in affective education with large 
groups 
e Learning and human motivation 
theory that can be directly translated |. 
into the educational setting 
e Behavior modification and motiva- 
tion modification and procedures for 
training teachers in these processes 
e Effective procedures for working 
with administrators and the total system 


It seems logical that university PTO" 
grams that do not provide this training | | 
would not be accredited to train elemen: 
tary school counselors. This has consid- 
erable implication for the Association 
for Counselor Education and Superv! 
sion (ACES), because it will entail a 
commitment and involvement of their a 
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members. In the opinion of some, coun- 
selors trained only in secondary school 
methods may have as limited an input 
for the elementary school as might 
economists (Ciavarella 1973). 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Counselors who are adequately trained 
will find that schools are looking for in- 
Novative ways to implement humaniza- 
tion of the educational process. Specific 
tools that are being developed to im- 
plement this process include such things 
as teacher discussion groups. parent 
study groups, and groups to establish 
guidance procedures in the classroom. 
The U.S. Office of Education and 
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Commissioner Marland have made a 
major commitment to counselor train- 
ing for career education, and consider- 
able support is available for programs 
that comprehend the meaning of 
“career” in the broad sense. These 
programs are in line with the objectives 
of elementary school guidance. Coun- 
selors will certainly be needed to im- 
plement career education concepts at 
the elementary level. 

The elementary school counselor who is 
concerned with the learning climate will 
have to work with school administrators 
to improve conditions for both staff and 
students. The counselors concern 
should be with how school policy and 
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curriculum affect the social and 
psychological development of the child. 
Counselors will need to become involved 
in the demonstration and teaching of 
such affective education programs as 
values clarification (Raths, Harmin & 
Simon 1966) and human development 
training (Bessell & Palomares 1967). 
The elementary school counselor of 
the next decade will have to solicit the 
support of parents and teachers to con- 
front the apathy of school boards and the 
tyrannical or ineffectual qualities of 
some administrators. Counselors must 
build power bases and haye a voice in 
educational policy matters (Aubrey 
1972). They will need to be familiar with 
a variety of consulting procedures, in- 
cluding the *C" group (Dinkmeyer & 
Carlson 1973), family education consul- 
tation (Christensen 1972), behavioral 
consulting (Mayer 1972), and organiza- 
tional development (Murray & Schmuck 
1972). If they can do all this, they will not 
be regarded as providing an ancillary 


-service to the school but rather as being 


| anintegral part of the mainstream of the 


. educational process. 


Presentefforts to improve the status of 
the profession must be broadened and 
sustained by counselors who establish 

"power bases with teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents and who involve 
themselves in contacts with state and 
federal legislators to obtain support and 
recognition for their programs. Activist 
counselors should not expect federal 
and state legislatures to automatically 
fund their services but should follow al- 
ready established models and initiate 
action-oriented, community-based com- 
mittees to promote appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

Counseling is a profession predicated 
on the premise that individuals can de- 
cide and choose. Elementary school 
counselors must make some crucial deci- 
sions regarding their priorities if their 
promise and potential are to be 
fulfilled. M 
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1m opportunity to make predictions 
regarding future developments in a pro- 
fessional field perhaps too easily over- 
‘comes flashes of humility when one con- 
siders the likely inaccuracies involved. 
The reader’s good judgment should 
temper any evidence of the author's 
being carried away. The main force of 
this article is on counselors in institutions 
of higher education, but reference is also 
made to other student personnel work- 
ers and to counselors in community col- 
lege settings. 


) THE PRESENT STATE 


Tt is significant that reference to the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook (U.S. De- 
_ partment of Labor 1972b) or its compan- 
T lon piece, the Occupational Outlook for Col- 
© lege Graduates(U.S. Department of Labor 
D 19722) yields only indirect and partial 
E data with regard to college counselors 
4 ds student personnel workers. In the 
: Men the section "Counseling Occupa- 
a E Presents briefs on employment, 
E ilitation, and school counselors 
i refers the reader who is interested in 
ding services provided by college 
3 university staff members to the brief 
2 college career planning and place- 
hent counselors. This is a limited refer- 
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‘former publication lists “Counseling 


THOMAS MAGOON 


THOMAS MAGOON is Director of the Coun- 
seling Center and Professor of Education anc 
Psychology, University of Maryland—Col 


ence at best. Reference is made in th 
brief, however, to graduate training 
student personnel work. Then, in the 
psychologist brief, there is reference to | 
the counseling specialties and the higher 
education setting. The index of the 


Psychologist” separately and refers the 
reader to the same psychologist brief. | 
While all of this is understandable, it. 
does say things about the scattered image) 
of college counseling and student per- ` 
sonnel work. Perhaps future handbooks: 
will do better. A much earlier publication 
(Thompson & Super 1964) indicated 


"that the great bulk of counseling | 


psychologists are employed in colleges 
and. universities. Similarly, the Hoyt 
(1972) survey of American College Per- 
sonnel Association (ACPA) members in- 
dicates modal identification with coun- f 
seling distinct from placement counsel- 
ing work. 1 
There are some specific data available 
relevant to college counselors. This in- 
formation is to be found in the “Annual 
College and University Counseling 
Center Data Bank” surveys (Magoon i" 
1968, 1972). This annual census taking is 
supported by the College and University. 
Counseling Center Directors’ Confer- | 
ence, the Counseling Commission of 
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ACPA, and the University of Maryland. 
During 1971-72, the median ratio of 
counseling center doctoral staff to cam- 
pus enrollment ranged from 1 to 2,500 
to 1 to 3,560 for small and large univer- 
sities, respectively. For counseling cen- 
ters' total. professional staff the ratios 
were 1 to 1,160 and 1 to 1,660, respec- 
tively. Have the ratios changed in the 
recent past? Yes—and in the direction of 
more counselor manpower. For exam- 
ple, in 1967—68 the comparable ratios to 
the last two cited above were 1 to 1,500 
and 1 to 2,100. And what of annual posi- 
tion vacancies in such counseling cen- 
ters? The data bank material indicates 
that for 1972-73 about 50 percent of the 
centers reported at least one vacancy, 
usually at the doctoral level. 

The evidence appears somewhat more 
favorable than that for the previous year, 
but the trend appears to be a considera- 
ble flattening out in the frequency of 
staff additions. This seems to reflect a 
variety of factors, including the tighten- 
ing economy, reaction to prior campus 
disruptions, and reconsideration of the 
position of student personnel functions 
on campuses. 

Community colleges have, of course, 
experienced much attention and growth 
in many states in the recent past. With 
that growth have come more positions 
for counselors and student personnel 
workers, a trend that should continue 
although likely at a more modest rate. 


EVIDENCE OF CHANGE 


The collegiate work setting reflects a 
number of changes that, whether viewed 
as for good or for ill, indicate a very 
nonstatic state of affairs. One of the most 
significant is the renewed concern for 
the reintegration of student affairs into 
the mainstream of institutional affairs. 
For openers, consider the fact that in 
the 1970-71 data bank, over 60 percent 
of the 200 reporting institutions indi- 
cated that their student affairs divisions 
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had just been—or were in the process of © 
being—reorganized. Then consider the ' 
recent ACPA monograph Student De- 
velopment in Tomorrow's Higher Education 
(Brown 1972). Brown has indicated that 
substantial changes are needed in the 


roles, functions, and orientation of 
counselors and student personnel work- 
ers. These changes are a necessary con- 
comitant of changed views and practices 
of higher educational institutions gener- 
ally. The subtitle of this monograph, “A 
Return to the Academy,” speaks to this 
end and warns of the inherent dangers 
involved in our proneness to over- 
specialization and overprofessionaliza- 
tion. 

Asecond line of evidence emphasizing 
more integration of psychological and 
academic affairs can be found in some of 
the Carnegie Commission work and, 
from a different direction, the work of 
the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, particularly its pro- 
gram “Improving Mental Health Ser- 
vices on Western Campuses.” Among 
the latter's many publications, its recent 
New Designs: Prevent Educational Casual- 
ties, Promote Educational Growth (Shoben 
1972) conveys this emphasis quite 
clearly. 

A third line of evidence is found ina 
recent survey of counseling center direc- . 


tors reported by Southworth (1972). This 4 
survey indicated the availability and de- 3 


sirability of various skills in candidates 
seeking new positions in college counsel- 
ing centers. Twenty-two skills were m- 


cluded. They ranged from individual ` 


and group counseling and psy 
chotherapy to organizational develop- — 


ment, behavior modification, consulta- - 


tion, innovation, evaluative research, etc. 
For these last five, 80 percent or more o! 
the respondents indicated that these 
skills were desired, yet the majority 
found them “rarely available.” Thereare 
obvious implications here for gr aduate 
programs and for prospective coun, 
selors as to the kinds of preparatory €** 
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periences that will enable prospective 
counselors to be more employable and 
more effective once employed. There 
are also implications as to the broaden- 
ing role of counselors and counseling 
centers in colleges and universities 
today. 


A fourth line of evidence concerns two 
professional issues. The first is the recent 
reconceptualization of accreditation of 
counseling services. The new organiza- 
tion, an outgrowth of the former Ameri- 
can Board of Counseling Services, is 
affiliated with APGA and is known as the 
International Association of Counseling 
Services. It offers a much more system- 
aticand wide-ranging accreditation body 
for counseling services, with provisions 
for specialized accreditation functions 
for different counseling settings such as 
universities and colleges, community col- 
leges, and public and private counseling 
agencies. The history of accreditation ef- 
forts, while rocky, suggests that this new 
development will influence the evolution 
of quality counseling roles and func- 
tions. The other professional issue con- 
cerns the much debated status of ACPA. 
For some years this debate has churned 
on around the issue of whether the or- 
ganization and its members would ex- 
perience more influence, status, cohe- 
sion, etc., if it were independent of 
APGA. This issue is to be resolved 
shortly by a mail ballot to the member- 
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ship that will detail the various advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such a sep- 
aration. While there is much diversity of 
function and background among ACPA 
members, it is interesting to note that 
counseling is the modal (36 percent) pro- 
fessional activity with which its members 


„are identified (Hoyt 1972). 


The fifth line of evidence of change 
has to do with the changing conception 
of the term counselor itself. It is not un- 
common for the term to be viewed as 
synonymous with one-to-one or small 
group counseling interviewing. There is 
growing evidence, however, indicating 
that this very common and historic func- 
tion is only part of counseling's defining 
properties. Southworth's data bear on 
this, as does the data bank material on 
the frequency and kinds of innovative 
practices and programs engaged in by 
counseling center staff. This material 
annually reflects a much more 
heterogeneous meaning ofthe term, and 
the meaning attached to counselor can 
have profound effects on employment 
expectations, judged quality of job per- 
formance, and the impact of the coun- 
selor on the campus environment. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
Distinguishing between evidence of 


change and future prospects is difficult 
at best. Much of the evidence noted 
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above isa part of future prospects, but it 
will not be elaborated on here. 


Accountability 


An emerging trend that appears to be a 
continuing one is that of accountability. 
It arises from a variety of sources and 
continues to gain clarity and refinement. 
Its implication for counselors is substan- 
tial. To begin with, in all candor, coun- 
selors and counseling centers (as well as 
student personnel workers generally) 
have invested precious little professional 
time in identifying the outcomes or con- 
sequences of their professional work. 
Indeed, it is the very rare center that has 
an ongoing, operational system for the 
follow-up evaluation of its counseling 
work with its former clientele. The grow- 
ing concern with accountability issues 
will likely alter this state of affairs. It will 
likely have several other effects as well. 
The first is that it will focus our attention 
somewhat less on what counselors do (an 
activity orientation) and more on the 
consequences of their work (an outcome 
orientation) and the relationship of same 
to the purposes of the institution. The 
second effect stemming from involve- 
, ment with accountability may well be that 
it will force a resolution of chronic stu- 
dent personnel problems in higher edu- 
cation. To name a few: perceived second 
class citizenship of student affairs; the 
frequent separation of student affairs 
from academic affairs; predictable iner- 
tia in the face of the need for innovation 
and change; preoccupation with cut- 
and-paste views of how to reorganize 
student affairs on campuses; and overly 
serious preoccupation with provincial 
professionalism, which interferes with 
responsive contributions to improve- 
ment of the quality of student life in col- 
legiate institutions. 


Personnel 


Itseems very likely that the 1970s willsee 
the further development of a number of 
trends now under way. There will be in- 
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zm z ab 
creasing percentages of black and other 
minority counselors and student peres 
sonnel workers, including some notable 
signs of minority group members’ as- 
suming leadership positions in other 
than specialized programs aimed at the: 
minority group in question. In addition, 
there will be growing investments in the 
use of paraprofessionals—and for de- 
velopmental more than economic 
reasons. As to the typically educated 
counselor, that education will equip him 
or her with a broader array of skills, 
which in turn will influence the rate at 
which changes in counselors' roles and 
functions occur. The most recent indica- 
tion of organizational attention to train- | 
ing is the American Psychological 
Association's 1973 National Conference 
on Levels and Patterns of Professional 
"Training in Psychology. 


gl 
i 


Functions 


For two reasons, I expect that the trend 
toward broader conceptualization of. 
counselor roles and functions will con- 
tinue. The first reason is economic; the 
second is due to a growing sepse of pro- 
fessional responsibility. This trend to- 
ward a broader conceptualization of 
counselor roles concerns ways we can 
modify our treatment modes to reach 
more persons and to reach them sooner 
and more efficiently. Apart from unex- 
pected budgetary blessings, these pros- 
pects will be realized from a combina- 
tion of evolving new treatment modes 
and incorporating paraprofessionals— 
paid and volunteer—as integral parts 
of our campus operations. What of in- 
dividual and group counseling and 
therapy functions? They will continue, 
but they will be a part of, rather than the 
whole of, our repertoire. Also, they will 
probably become somewhat more €x. 
plicitly goal oriented than they have been. — - 
This would follow from the accountabil- ni 
ity trend. A sign of this can be found in | 
Kiresuk and Sherman's (1968) descrip- 

tion of goal attainment scaling. 
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growing concern for “mak- 
ence.” In addition to doing 
viduals, there will be a cor- 
concern with “making a dif- 
to the campus community. As 
2) has indicated, the time is 
ne for counselors to use their 
knowledge and skills to 
nd contribute to the elimina- 
sharacteristics of campus liy- 
revent or frustrate rather than 
e quality of student life and 
nt. This presents a stiff and 
an uneasy challenge when 
d with traditional conceptions 
unselor's role and function. 
imples of this role in practice 
*cological-psychological re- 
d consultation, crisis interven- 
education work (suicide, rape, 
tification of blocks to student 
development and assessment 
tional and psychological objec- 
‘the institution implicitly holds 
idents, and systematic training 
ivers. 
T prospective development is 


not be surprising, for example, 
y of them (as reflected by the 
Commissions within ACPA) de- 
pes of annual data bank sur- 
ith their counterparts. Such 
ta gathering will enable them 
Share and articulate their roles 
tions within their institutions. 


ONS 

future looks to be more a 
e than a growth period for 
rs and student personnel 
part from the usual rates of 


to the vivid demands of re- 


f what has already been done 
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prospect that is likely to 
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ther counselor education? 


employment peak appears to have 
"(reached in counselor education. 
Tapid increase in staff expansion 
characterized the period from 1958 
968, which included the enactment 
National Defense Education Act 
ll as the uncertain funding of the 
tional Professions Development 
has charted the course for all as- 
of the field. The Rehabilitation 
ices Administration has gradually 
awn much of its support for the 
ly effective rehabilitation counsel- 
aining programs. The U.S. De- 
ent of Labor has made only minor 
irsions into training programs; the 
notable was the CAUSE effort of 
nid-sixties. There is no indication of 
ort for this type of program and no 
ad-scale preparation for fully 
ed employment service counselors. 
ort, there is little or no indication 
€ major expansion of the past 15 
r will be matched in the next 10 or 
years. 
* Counselor education employment has 
s nature been linked to the ebb and 
f demands for counselors in what- 
‘Setting was currently popular. Most 
mtly that has been in secondary 
hools, community colleges, and re- 
n ation agencies. In the last decade 
demand in the field for new coun- 
$ has been paralleled by federal 
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support of training programs; now thai 
demand is clearly slackening off. An 
there appears to be an accompanying 
slowdown in growth in counselor 
tion programs. i 


FORECAST: LIMITED GROWTH, 
BUT ROOM FOR REPLACEMENT 


Others in this Special Feature of the 
Journat are forecasting what the em- 
ployment outlook will be for counselors | 
in a variety of work settings. The needs 
they see will naturally affect the de- 
mands for employment in counselor 
education. My proposal is that across all 
counseling lines there will not be more 
than a’5 percent change from year to 
year over the next decade. Generally, 
employment numbers would appear to 
be rather steady in all fields, with little 
variation from year to year. This view 
suggests that there will not be any great 
demand for new counselors in the 
field—in schools, higher education, re- 
habilitation, and employment. How- 
ever, there is likely to be a continuing | 
and possibly expanding replacement 
need in the field. 

1f several thousand new counselors. 
can locate jobs in replacement positions 
each year over the next 10 years, there 
will be a steady need for university 
programs to provide graduate educa- 
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tion for these people. There also ap- 
pears to be a continuing demand for 
graduate majors in counseling in spite 
of a tightening job market. Many people 
in these programs indicate that they 
want counseling preparation for their 
own. professional development and 
sophistication, even though they may 
never work in the field. This could be a 
short-lived point of view if the likeli- 
hood of employment in counseling be- 
comes more and more remote. There 
may be sufficient interest at this level, 
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however, to sustain most counselor edu- 
cation programs at their present level. 
Just as replacement needs are evident 
for counselors, they are apparent 1n 
counselor education. The number of re- 


tirements is noticeable each year at T€- 


gional and national meetings. People 
also stop work to marry or raise families; 
others move to different work settings: 
Death also takes an annual toll. Re- 
placement needs would seem to be on 
the magnitude of approximately 100 
each year nationwide. 
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II'no broad expansion can be predicted, 
What needs for counselor educators do 
dst? The following areas seem to be 
Where the employment needs will be. 
“Inservice Training. This will require 

grading programs for what seems a 

veteran profession” with a limited 
number of new colleagues entering each 
ar. Inservice counselor training will 
ll for skills different from. those 
eded for preservice training. Em- 
asis in inservice training would need 
be on the practical rather than the 
eoretical. 
Career Development. This will require 
“specialists who can provide counselor 
"education on both a preservice and an 
inservice basis. It appears that, at least 
through the first half of the decade, the 
counseling emphasis will be on career 
"development through the life span. This 
will call for expanding positions in the 
‘schools due to the emphasis on career 
education. It will also mean a fresh em- 
phasis on career counseling for young 
adults and preretirees. Here counselors 
Will need to have a solid grasp of how 
Work and leisure fit career development. 
"Special Orientation. This will call for 
5 Counselor educators who specialize in as- 
Sisting counselors to become more 
Proficient in working with such special 
oups as blacks, women, Chicanos, and 
Native Americans. 

Group Activities. Such activities will re- 
Quire counselor educators who can assist 
in both preservice and inservice skill de- 
Welopment for counselors working in 
'Broup settings. It appears that the need 
“here will be for counselors with a good 
$eneral group orientation in a wide 
“Tange of settings rather than counselors 
With a heavy focus on therapeutic en- 
? counters, 

Correctional Settings. 
"educators in this area will need to have 
_ &perience in the many settings of Cor- 


“Tectional work today, from maximum 
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Counselor : 


security institutions to probation or 
parole settings. The need here is for spe- 
cial understanding of the individuals in 


correctional institutions and for knowl- | 


edge of the vocational and personal- 
social opportunities available to the of- 
fender and the ex-offender. Wii 

Human Potential. This will call for 
counselor educators who are more than 
test and measurement specialists. They. 
will need a whole new approach to what 
intelligence is all about, how people ex- 
pressitin work and leisure, how itis tobe 
measured, and, most important, how to. 


encourage the development of human 


potential. j 


Drug and Alcohol Counseling. Counselor... 
educators in this area must meet the dë- 


mand for counselors skilled in working 
with people who have these special prob- 


lems. There is every indication that the — 


expanding social awareness in this area 
will create significantly greater job op- 
portunities for counselors. 

Community Crisis Counseling. This type 
of counseling will require counselor 
educators to prepare counselors for 
work in local crisis centers. It will call for 
short-term, emergency counseling skills” 
for a growing community concern. In. 
some communities these centers are 
rapidly expanding both their volunteer 
and their professional staffs. 


SUMMARY 


The need in counselor education ap- 
pears to be for people with special skills 
to goalong with a good general prepara- 
tion. Although the demand for new 
counselors—and therefore for more 
counselor educators—does not appear 
strong over the next 10 years, there 
seems to be a steady need for replace- 
ments in the traditional areas of schools, 
higher education, rehabilitation, and 
employment. The larger need over the 
decade appears to be for counselor 
educators who have special skills in the 
eight areas outlined above. a 
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Racism and Research: 
Using Data to 
Initiate Change 


WILLIAM E. SEDLACEK 
GLENWOOD C. BROOKS, JR. 


Does research make a difference? This 
question has long puzzled adminis- 
trators, faculty, students, and personnel 
workers in higher education. Many re- 
searchers also have struggled with the 
issue but, as with many things, few if any 
satisfactory answers have emerged. De- 
termining outcomes of any educational 
activity is a difficult and complicated 
process, but counseling and student per- 
sonnel functions have been particularly 
hard to assess in this period of tight 
budgets and accountability. "Students 
are here to study academic subjects and 
not to have their hands held by a bunch 
of do-gooders," goes one argument. As 
higher education is being asked to de- 
fend and justify itself by many compo- 
nents of society, the unresolved dilemma 
of the role of research is growing more 
acute. 

Undoubtedly, research has sometimes 
had a direct and relatively immediate ef- 
fect. At other times differences may ap- 
pear, but much later in time and unbe- 
knownst to the researcher. As journals are 
published, reports circulated, and pre- 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniques 


sentations given, researchers are seldom 
provided with any direct feedback on 
how data have influenced the policies, 
practices, or even research of others. 

But these uses of data are passive and 
require that action or reaction be ini- 
tiated by others in pursuing the out- 
comes of the research. This article deals 
with the active use of data to initiate 
change or to influence others. The Cul- 
tural Study Center was begun at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland—College Park in 
1969 for the purpose of conducting in- 
tercultural and race-related research 
aimed at changing the education system 
and the larger society. The Center has 
generated many studies, but Center staff 
must continually ask the question: Have 
we changed anything? 

While change can take many forms, we 
were particularly concerned with reduc- 
ing and eliminating institutional racism, 
which in this context means action taken 
by a social system or institution that re- 
sults in negative outcomes for members 
of acertain group or groups (Sedlacek & 
Brooks in press [b]). The definition 1s 
behavioral; results, not intentions, are 
important. This article- deals with two 
fairly clear-cut examples of change Te- 
sulting directly from research data. Ad- 
mittedly, it is difficult to determine ifthe 
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outcomes would have been the same 
without the research, since there was no 
control condition or group. However, 
the circumstances provide rather direct 
evidence of the role of research in 
eliminating racism. 


EXAMPLE 1: ADMISSIONS POLICIES 


The University of Maryland for some 
years had employed minimum entrance 
requirements for instate students: a C 
average and graduation from high 
school. Students were required to take 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), but 
scores were used for placement rather 
than selection. Faced with increased en- 
rollment applications and a lack of ex- 
pansion of facilities and services, the 
Board of Regents passed a policy that 
would incorporate the SAT and high 
school grade point average in a single 
regression equation for all entering 
freshmen regardless of race or sex, using 
end-of-year freshman grades as a cri- 
terion. The equation was developed by 
another research office on campus and 
was competently done as far as it went. 
This other office, however, had ne- 
glected to consider any race or sex sub- 
group differences such as bias in the 
predictors, differential weights for sub- 
groups in the regression coefficients, or 
alternative predictors for subgroups. 
The Cultural Study Center had con- 
ducted research on these topics, and this 
research was provided to the Board of 
Regents and the central administration. 
This use of the data was passive, how- 
ever, as it required a synthesis and reac- 
tion by the decision makers. Even 
though we felt that the Center data 
Strongly indicated that an overall regres- 
sion equation would be inappropriate 
and unfair to blacks, the decision had 
been made otherwise. 

It seemed that we had a classic exam- 
ple of institutional racism in the revised 
admissions policy. The key results from 
Our studies had indicated several things. 
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First, there existed sampling and meas- 
urement problems, such as studying only 
those blacks available rather than all pos- 
sible black applicants; studying only 
those blacks who stayed in school a full 
year; or restricting the range of scores. 
There is evidence that these issues dif- 
ferentially affect the prediction of black 
students' performance compared to that 
of white students (Sedlacek in press). 
Second, black students often require a 
longer period to adjust to a primarily 
white university, and therefore criteria 
beyond the freshman year should be 
employed. Third, attrition rates for 
blacks were comparable to those for 
whites using the previously employed 
admissions policies, indicating the viabil- 
ity of those policies for selection pur- 
poses (DiCesare, Sedlacek & Brooks 
1972). Fourth, optimal regression 
weights vary considerably for race and 
sex subgroups of students. For instance, 
high school grades are a consistently 
poor predictor for black males. Also, 
white females tend to determine the 
weights in an overall equation, since they 
are more predictable than any other 
subgroup (Pfeifer & Sedlacek 1971). 
Fifth, universities around the country 
that relied heavily on standardized 
achievement tests were enrolling rela- 
tively few blacks (Sedlacek, Brooks & 
Mindus 1973). We also provided local 
data indicating that the proportion of 
blacks selected would decrease under the 
new system. Sixth, a number of alterna- 
tive predictors have been identified and 
validated for blacks in general as well as 
those in special programs. These have 
been empirically determined but reflect 
variables such as being independent, 
being self-assured, being realistic about 
racism they will face, being able to 
handle difficult adjustments, and re- 
sponding positively to external control 
(Sedlacek & Brooks in press [a]). 
Armed with these data, we embarked 
on an active course. We worked with 
many individuals, groups, and coalitions 
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to convince them of the soundness of our 
data and position. These groups in- 
cluded, among others, central adminis- 
trators, black faculty and staff, admis- 
sions staff, black students, white stu- 
dents, a coalition group of students, and 
interested faculty and staff. We strategi- 
cally employed all the roles we could to 
pull together these elements around our 
position. Many of those disagreeing with 
the announced policy shared our con- 
cern but could offer no logical, prag- 
matic alternatives. 

Possession of the kinds of research 
data cited above enabled us to assume a 
strong position in suggesting practical 
solutions to the dilemma. Ultimately, 
through developing power bases in those 
groups and playing the Teddy Roosevelt 
role of "speak softly and carry a big 
stick" one of us was appointed to a 
committee of faculty and administrators 
formed to advise the central administra- 
tion. Through the report of this commit- 
tee, the central administration rec- 
ommended that the Board of Regents 
reverse its decision, which it did. The 
decision was that freshmen could be ad- 
mitted by an overall regression equation 
including SAT or another equation 
using high school grade point average 
and class rank only. Additionally, 104 
students would be selected for the next 
fall semester using the alternative pre- 
dictors we had developed in our re- 
search. 

While the decision was not ideal from 
our perspective, it was a practical alter- 
native that led the institution to alter its 
position and work against institutional 
racism. It was probably only one battle in 
a larger war, but we felt we were able to 
demonstrate the active and practical use 
of data to promote change. 


EXAMPLE 2: CURRICULAR CHANGE 
Adding or changing courses in a cur- 


riculum is one of the more laborious and 
difficult processes in higher education. 
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Despite great breast-beating and bally. , 
hoo, the courses available for training 
counselors, personnel workers, and 
other educators have changed little in 
the last decade. This is particularly true 
in the racial area. Courses on teaching or 
counseling blacks or minorities are be- 
ginning to enter curriculums, but this is 
at best only half the problem. Most 
whites have little, if any, exposure or 
contact with their own racism and prej- 
udice, whether institutional or indi- 
vidual. 

The futility of realistically altering the 
behavior of any white personnel worker 
toward black students without dealing 
with white racism seemed apparent. 
There existed no course at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland likely to be taken by: 
personnel workers that dealt even 
superficially with the topic of racism. 

Some readers may doubt the useful- 
ness of a course in eliminating racism. It 
is true that the ultimate answer is 
whether people who take the course do 
something differently as a result. We felt 
that emphasizing the principles dis- 
cussed in this article and focusing on 
change agent behaviors in class were 
practical ways to fight racism. 

The staff of the Cultural Study Center 
set about developing and trying out cur- 
riculum materials through seminars, 
workshops, and experimental courses. 
After acquiring experience in this area, 
Center staff and interested faculty ap- 
proached an academic administrator re- 
garding the initiation of a course on ra- 
cism for educators. The administrator 
refused to consider the course, even on à 
special topics basis taught by one of his 
own faculty, who was also a member of 
the Cultural Study Center. staff. His 
stated reasons for opposition primarily 
centered around skepticism about the 
viability of racism, particularly racism in 
education, as a legitimate academic 
topic. He considered racism as left-wing; 
“pop” sociology and asked, “What good 
would it do to tell people they are racist 
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[sixteen weeks?" Additionally, he pro- 
ssed doubt that there was any racism in 
je education system worth discussing. 
e had asked ourselves similar ques- 
tions some years earlier and had set 
‘about answering them through research. 
T We had hoped to locate a suitable 
paper-and-pencil measure of the at- 
titudes of whites toward blacks and sim- 
‘ply use it on campus. However, three 
primary problems were found with exist- 
"ing scales: Item content was not contem- 
porary, validity evidence was not pro- 
"vided, and no provision was made for a 
social set to appear tolerant toward 
blacks. In order to avoid or reduce these 
problems, we developed our own scale. 
The Situational Attitude Scale (SAS) 
"contains 10 personal or social situations 
that have some relevance to a.racial re- 
sponse. For each situation, 10 bipolar 
semantic differential scales were written. 
Two forms of the SAS were developed, 
identical in every respect except that the 
word black was inserted into each situa- 
tion in form B. Thus, if randomly as- 
signed groups respond differently to 
form B and form A, the differences 
could be attributed to the word black 
(Sedlacek & Brooks 1972). 

The SAS has been used in studies on 
and off campus numerous times, with 
the following results: 


* White students at all levels in the uni- 
versity have generally negative attitudes 
toward blacks. 


A There is a difference between what 
white students feel are socially accept 
able attitudes toward blacks and how 
they themselves actually feel toward 
blacks. 


_ © Negative racial attitudes exist in asimi- 
lr pattern among incoming white 
freshmen, practicing white educators, 
and graduates of the university's college 
9f education. 


E Negative racial attitudes are corre- 
ated with authoritarianism and dog- 
matism among students. 
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e White females are particularly nega- 
tive about physical or sexual contact with 
blacks. 

e. White attitudes toward blacks in the 
U.S. appear similar to white attitudes to- 
ward “Negroes” and white attitudes to- 
ward minority groups in other countries. 


The above data, along with the cur- 
ricular materials, more than adequately 
supported the point that racism exists, 
that it is measurable and operational, 
and that it takes many complex forms, 
including some that are peculiar to edu- 
cation and educators. Working with a 
group of interested graduate students ` 
and faculty, we eliminated several bar-: 
riers to the course's adoption and pre- 
sented it in such a way as to make it of 
self-evident value to the university. As of 
this writing, the course, called Education 
and Racism, is being offered; and. 
further work is being done to make it a 
required course. 

It should be added that many studies 
other than those reported here were 
used in generating the change. In- 
terested readers may obtain an anno- 
tated bibliography from the authors. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CHANGE AGENTS 


The two examples cited here are briefly 
stated and involved many complexities 
and problems not summarized. But they 
do affirm that it is possible for research 
to make a difference on contemporary 
and controversial issues. Whether gains 
outweigh losses and whether the results 
are generalizable are hard to determine. 
However, several overall conclusions 
seem warranted. 

First, the context in which the data are 
used is critical. In both of these situations 
the persons pushing for the change were 
able to organize and alter the compo- 
nents in the environment so the data 
could be used. A research staff that did 
not have routine involvement in many 
segments of the campus or community 
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would likely find it much more difficult 
to bring about change. Sophistication 
and knowledge about the system one is 
trying to change seem mandatory. 
Second, the size of the unit pushing 
for change does not appear to be critical; 
the Cultural Study Center has limited 
funds and only one full-time researcher. 
Additionally, the Center is located in the 
Division of Student Affairs, which is not 
in a very powerful position to produce 
changes in academic affairs areas. De- 
spite this fact, both examples involved 
change outside student affairs: one in 
the central administration and the other 
in an academic unit. Thus, a change 
mechanism with little formal power can 
acquire what it needs through informal 
means. As a matter of fact, an important 
part of the course Education and Racism 
deals with developing and using power 
to effect change. 

"Third, it is important that a unique- 
ness and expertise be developed such 
that the research provides the most cru- 
cial and irreplaceable resource available. 
Developing power by becoming the only 
viable information source on a topic is 
critical. 

Fourth, power should not be used di- 
rectly if it can be avoided. The more it 
can be made to appear that the change 
was brought about by the institution it- 
selfor the individuals within it, the more 
likely the chances of success. The "big 
stick" will have to be used every once ina 

while, but an eye should be kept on the 
goal—change—rather than on the 
method—the exercise of power and 
influence through research. Hence this 
article is a risky one, and we thought a 
great deal before writing it. We are tak- 
ing the risk that in informing interested 
colleagues around the country of some 
of our methods and results, we may be 
making some local issues more difficult 
to change. 

The last point we wish to make is that 
selected goals should be accomplishable. 
Fighting the good fight, losing, and feel- 
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ing good about it is detrimental to 
change in the long run. The wrong re- 
sult is positively reinforced. Results, not 
intentions, are the mark of success. 
High expectations for realistic change is 
the desired philosophy. 

We hope these comments will 
influence readers to think about using 
data to generate change. Ultimately it 
will take efforts by many individual re- 
searchers, counselors, and personnel 
workers to radically alter institutional 
racism in the education system and the 
larger society. While a change agent role 
is beginning to be discussed in many 
quarters as a viable, perhaps prototypal 
model for student personnel workers 
and counselors, this article provides op- 
erational evidence that such a role is 
possible and practical. NI 
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Counseling the Aged in 
a Public Housing Project 


CLARICE N. STEVENS 


Last year I worked two days a week coun- 
seling the aged at a public housing proj- 
ect in Bristol, Connecticut. As a student 
ina master's degree program with a con- 
centration in guidance and counseling at 
Central Connecticut State College, I was 
interested in broadening the latitude of 
my counseling skills and competencies in 
directions other than a school setting. 
Irving Hott, a counselor educator at 
CCSC, saw the impending lack of posi- 
tions for prospective school counselors 
and had initiated field experiences that 
would prepare counselors for work in 
such areas as mental health institutions, 
youth homes, and children's hospitals. 
Contact was made with the Bristol 
Housing Authority, which employed a 
tenant counselor, and plans were formu- 
lated for a cooperative program in which 
the housing authority would provide a 
setting and a stipend fora student tenant 
relations advisor while the college would 
provide educational expertise and 
Supervision. Thus originated an Inde- 
pendent Study in Counseling the Aged, 
with emphasis on field experience to 
coincide with a textbook approach to in- 
formation on the psychosocial aspects of 
gerontology and counseling. 


A POINT OF VIEW 


The development of an effective coun- 
seling service for the aged living in a 
public housing project depends on an 
underlying philosophy—one that fosters 
self-esteem by allowing the residents to 
be as independent as possible, given an 
environment that minimizes threatening 
Obstacles and risks. Providing means for 
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adapting to meet basic needs and long- 
ings is required, as these needs shift with 
functioning and situations in the lives of 
the elderly. 

Addressing oneself to the basic needs 
of the counselee is of primary impor- 
tance to any counselor. But a tenant 
counselor must recognize an added di- 
mension: that created by the unique fea- 
ture of many people of one age group 
living together in a semi-isolated atmos- 
phere. A public housing project exclu- 
sive to people 65 and over produces an 
artificial community in several respects. 
First, the atmosphere and overall 
amount of activity is affected by the ab- 
sence of an age-balanced community. 
The homogeneity of elders, many of 
whom are struggling to maintain a sem- 
blance of independence, creates an at- 
mosphere lacking vitality and growth. 
Instead, feelings of suspicion, anger, 
uselessness, loneliness, insecurity, re- 
duced self-confidence, and general pow- 
erlessness flourish and mold a perva- 
sively deleterious attitude in the com- 
munity. Second, living together in a 
project creates the need for a governing 
body to make decisions regarding the 
common properties and activities of the 
group. 

Coupling these features with recogni- 
tion of the basic needs of any elderly 
person (psychosocial, educational, phys- 
ical, recreational, nutritional, and 
spiritual), the tenant counselor has to 
deal with many and various needs re- 
quiring specific training and talents. 
Some of the most important assets the 
counselor can bring to working with the 
aged are sensitivity, awareness, respon- 
siveness, and genuine caring. These 
qualities, as well as counseling tech- 
niques, are applied continually in meet- 
ing the needs of the elderly through in- 
volvement on various levels. The coun- 
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selor works with individual elderly resi- 
dents, with the collective living unit of 
people, and with local, state, and federal 
officials, organizations, and agencies to 
deliver services to the elderly and the 
city-wide community. 


IDENTIFYING NEEDS 


The initial focus of my attention was 
identification and categorization of 
needs of the individual elderly resi- 
dents. A questionnaire was compiled 
with the intent of administering it to a 
select group of project residents who 
were recognized leaders. It was specu- 
lated that these people could be taught 
how to complete the forms and, in turn, 
how to administer them to the remain- 
der of the residents. However, not only 
were these people unable to complete 
the questionnaire, but they were ex- 
tremely suspicious of the intended use 
of the information, voiced feelings of 
invaded privacy, and were generally an- 
tagonistic toward it, Some expressed 
fear that the information could be used 
as evidence for eviction; others felt 
frustration due to their inability to re- 
spond to the questions; and all dis- 
played a general lack of trust in and un- 
derstanding of its purpose. Personal in- 
terviews became the subsequent method 
of eliciting the needed information; 
they proved to be more personally 
gratifying to everyone involved and 
more effective (though more time- 
consuming), since much unpredicted 
information was willingly disclosed. 
After a reasonable number of people 
were interviewed by door-to-door can- 
vassing or through contact in the laun- 
dry room, patterns of individual and 
common needs were recognized. Re- 
sponsiveness to needs then assumed an 
individual and collective nature. For ex- 
ample, the need for a ramp at the door 
of a double amputee confined to a 
wheelchair led to recognition of the 
further need for transportation to the 
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doctor and other locations vital to meet- 


ing basic needs. The need of a lonely 


woman not eating a properly balanced 
diet was found to be common among 
many residents, and the problem was 
solved by the initiation of a “one-hot- 
meal-a-day” program. Needs were 
compiled into outline form, with sug- 
gested objectives for meeting them and 
means of implementing these objectives. 
Research into various state and federal 
sources of funding was conducted. 

It is necessary for the counselor to be- 
come familiar with and refer individuals 
to such community agencies as 
homemaker services, the Visiting Nurse 
Association, the Salvation Army, the 
Red Cross, family services, churches, 
libraries, hospitals, Social Security, and 


state welfare. The counselor becomes a’ 


liaison between the needs of the elderly 
and means of fulfilling them through 
existing community services. In this 
project, for example, the library was con- 
tacted, and arrangements were made 
for bookmobile service to be extended 
on a referral basis. 

However, such needs as transporta- 
tion, nutrition, and comprehensive 
health services were unable to be met 
adequately through existing social ser- 
vices. Thus evolved the second main 
level of involvement: Contact was made 
with local and state officials and agencies 
in order to institute new programs to 
meet collective needs of the elderly. 
First, the counselor met with the chair- 
man of the Bristol Commission on Ser- 
vices for the Elderly to determine the 
commission’s input into the city-wide re- 
sponsiveness to the problems of the el- 
derly. This body was found to be in- 
yolved primarily in providing recrea- 
tional facilities for the elderly— 
operating a senior center. The commis- 
sion was made aware of other needs of 
the elderly and possible means of meet- 
ing them. The chairman expressed a W. ill- 
ingness to work with the counselor, and 
thus the counselor was mobilized to seek 
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sources of funding and conduct an inves- 
tigation of state and federal programs. 
_ It was determined that the State De- 
partment on Aging (an agency of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare) was an expeditious source of 
advice and funds. A relationship was es- 
tablished by the counselor among the 
local commission, local agencies serving 
the elderly, and the State Department on 
Aging, and a meeting was held to discuss 
the use of Department on Aging funds 
for procurement of a mini-bus. The 
counselor arranged a follow-up meeting 
with a consultant from the Department 
on Aging to devise a comprehensive 
program that would help the city ap- 
proach the problem of its elderly citizens 
in an organized manner. One further 
meeting was held, this between the coun- 
selor and the mayor, to inform the 
mayor of the activities of the counselor 
and the commission. Prospects of de- 
veloping a relationship between the 
commission and the State Department 
on Aging were discussed, as were means 
of responding to the elderly's needs for 
transportation. City hall support is man- 
datory for implementation of Depart- 
Ment on Aging programs, as funding 
must be approved by the city and in-kind 
payments made. 


COUNSELING THE COUNCIL 


To tackle the problem of promoting in- 
dependence among the aged, the coun- 
selor immediately began to work with the 
resident council. A once-vital organ of 
thé housing project, it was suffering 
from a lack of interest and support 
brought about by the ever-increasing age 
of the residents and a decreasing ability 
to perform even basic functions of a gov- 
erning body. After observing one coun- 
cil meeting, the counselor determined 
that the leaders of the council needed 
guidance in terms of the manner in 
Which to conduct a meeting, the setting 
of goals for the council, and ways of 
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motivating people to attend meetings. 
The counselor suggested that four 
committees be formed—one to distrib- 
ute printed announcements several days 
prior to a meeting, one to plan refresh- 
ments for the meetings, one to organize 
entertainment for social functions, and 
one to implement philanthropic proj- 
ects. This was done out of the belief that 
residents' involvement in the decision- 
making and operation of the council 
would precipitate a greater sense of 
community and increased self-esteem. 
Formation of committees would provide 
more people the opportunity to become 
involved in and responsible for the func- 
tioning of the resident council. 
Paradoxically, this group of people, 
living in close proximity to one another, . 
had become remarkably alienated from 
each other. Jealousy, suspicion, and un- 
sociability prevailed. The council meet- 
ings seemed a source of hope for build- 
ing a sense of community among the res- 
idents, and the meetings also could pro- 
vide a means of bringing together resi- 
dents and housing authority officials. 
The recently appointed housing author- 
ity director was invited to the October 
meeting. Whereas 10 to 20 people had 
previously attended council meetings, 
about 70 residents came to meet the di- 
rector, and communication between 
them was initiated. Tenants brought up 
such problems as lockout fees, increased 
rent, and inability to take trash to the 
curb, and the housing authority director 
made the tenants aware of the impend- 
ing financial crisis of the housing author- 
ity. Channels of communication were 
opened. The success of the meeting was 
attributed to the method of notifying 
people of the meeting, the concept of 
providing the elderly a means of par- 
ticipating in a discourse of vital impor- 
tance to them, and the use of a micro- 
hone so all could hear. Use has been 
made of subsequent council meetings to 
bring together the elderly and such 
community leaders as a member of the 
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Commission on Services for the Elderly, 
the Senior Citizen's director, the director 
of the local Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and representatives of the police 
and fire departments. 

The counselor continued to work with 
the council officers to form a committee 
for visiting shut-ins within the housing 
complex. Once every two weeks five res- 
idents each visit three shut-ins, provid- 
ing the shut-ins with a contact to look 
forward to and the visitor with a sense of 
worthfulness. 


CITY-WIDE INVOLVEMENT 


Involvement with the city-wide com- 
munity was seen as a means of reducing 
isolation and alienation among the el- 
derly and among other segments of the 
population. A mingling of people of var- 
ious ages and socioeconomic back- 
grounds was expected to implement a 
sense of community within the project 
and within the total city environment. 

Such articulation was initiated by the 

counselor's encouraging elderly female 
residents to join a women's club that met 
weekly at the community hall. The el- 
derly had been viewing these women as 
“outsiders” and had become antagonistic 
toward these people who were “impos- 
ing” themselves on the community by 
their use of the hall, which was a part of 
the elderly’s housing facility. But after 
several women built friendships in the 
group, suspicion began to wane, and 
now more of the elderly women are be- 
coming involved. 

An initial relationship between the el- 
derly and high school students was fos- 
tered by arranging for the elderly to visit 
a human science class that was engaged 
in studying the aged. Interest was gener- 
ated from this initial contact, and stu- 
dents expressed a desire to “adopt” a 
grandparent. The counselor arranged 
for several students to make regular vis- 
its to an elderly man who had no family. 
Further, the counselor acted as a liaison 
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in bringing together teenagers in the 
town’s 4-H club and several “adoptive 
grandparents” in the project, who now 
look forward to weekly visits with each 
other. 

With advancing age, such tasks as de- 
frosting and cleaning refrigerators, 
washing windows, and cleaning stoves 
become impossible for the elderly, and 
professional prices are often prohibi- 
tive. Contact was made with the Bristol 
Department of Education to discuss the 
possibility of special education students 
meeting the needs of the elderly for 
low-cost, light domestic tasks. The feasi- 
bility of implementing a training pro- 
gram to teach the necessary skills to re- 
tarded youngsters was discussed. Such a 
program would provide an opportunity 
for retarded youngsters to perform 
meaningful services for others as well as 
gain beneficial training for their per- 
sonal use. The counselor also suggested ` 
the training of special education stu- 
dents to work in the “one-hot-meal-a- 
day" program; it is planned that this will 
be implemented in the near future. 

City-wide community awareness of 
the needs and activities of the elderly 
has been extended through press cover- 
age of council meetings and feature ar- 
ticles on activities such as the *Adopt- 
a-Grandparent” program. 


LIAISON WITH 
HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


The counselor also acted as a liaison be- 
tween housing management and resi- 
dents in solving such problems as stolen 
fuses, inadequate snow removal, and 
replacement of burned-out light bulbs. 
Further opening of channels of com- 
munication has been realized through 
the election of a “council representative 
to the housing commission'—an €x 
officio representative to voice the feel- 
ings of the residents and report housing 
authority proceedings to the residents at 
their monthly council meetings. Plan- 
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aing has begun for the formulation of a 
preretirement program for those peo- 
le who will be residents of a soon-to- 
e-completed housing project for the 
elderly. 

Helping residents help one another 
also proved successful for people unable 
to get to the post office to buy stamps. 
One resident was given “seed money" by 
"the housing authority to purchase 
"stamps, and she now sells them before 
and after the church services held in the 
community hall. Through such activities 
and through such social events as bingo, 
cards, movies, dances, and dinners, a 
sense of community grows. 


— CONCLUSION 


In summary, the tenant counselor must 
be available to all the residents and must 
"become familiar with their needs and 
capabilities. It is important to build a re- 
lationship with community agencies and 


Career Education in 
a Junior High School 


JOE D. DALLAS 


What does career education consist of 
for junior high school students? How do 
you overcome its association with man- 
ual training classes when you make ref- 
Erence to vocational education? 

These were the questions faced by the 
Jetton Junior High School counselors, 
teachers, and administrators as we tried 
to find a means to provide our students 
With information and experiences re- 
"lated to possible careers. We designed a 
Program that was integrated into our 
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organizations in order to align existing 
needs and existing services. Further- 
more, it is necessary to investigate 
means of implementing new programs 
and to work with state and local officials 
in order to facilitate the programs' de- 
velopment. Opening channels of com- 
munication among residents, between 
housing management and residents, 
and with local and state officials and so- 
cial service agencies is imperative. In 
order to be effective, the counselor must 
promote an atmosphere of trust and a 
willingness to work together for the 
benefit of all the city's elderly. 

An attempt to provide comprehensive 
counseling services in a public housing 
project suggests the need for a staff of 
counselors and a coordinator. The 
benefit of a live-in tenant relations 
counselor in each housing project is evi- 
dent as being expeditious in building a 
trusting and effective counseling rela- 
tionship with residents. W 


total curriculum, grades seven through 
nine. We also designed the program so 
students could observe and participate 
in real life situations relating education 
to future career choices. 

Three years ago we began to develop 
a multiple approach to interweaving 
career education into our overall pro- 
gram. The approaches came under three 
main headings: reorganizing existing 
curriculum, offering students alterna- 
tives to such scheduled free time as 
study halls, and providing formal work 
experience in the community through a 
work-study program funded by a state 
vocational unit. 


JOE D. DALLAS is Principal, Paducah Tilghman High 
‘School, Paducah, Kentucky. At the time he wrote this 
article he was Principal of Jetton Junior High School, 
Paducah. 
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CURRICULAR INNOVATIONS 


Reorganization of our electives at the 
seventh grade level was the first step. 
We recognize the premium being 
placed on communications skills in our 
economy today as production continues 
to give way to automation and jobs in 
the service fields continue to rise. With 
this in mind, and aware of the fact that 
most of our students were uninformed 
about future junior and senior high 
school elective choices, much less the 
career opportunities available to them, 
we designed exploratory courses for all 
seventh grade students. Exploratory 
courses were outlined to give students 
an overview of the major areas from 
which they could choose their future 
elective courses in secondary school. 
The six exploratory courses, which are 
six weeks long, are: personal economics, 
art, television and speech, industrial 
arts, home economics, and music. The 
courses are taught on a seminar basis 
and enroll 18 to 20 students, and each 
teacher explores the careers related to 
each elective area as well as the subject's 
content. An example of exploratory 
course content can be seen in the areas 
discussed in the course on personal 
economics: charge cards, insurance, 
shopping for money, used-car buying, 
housing, appliance buying, and related 
careers. 

The reorganization of our speech 
classes into television and communica- 
tions classes was another innovation 
with career overtones. We were able to 
create a television course that offered 
ninth grade students an opportunity to 
earn a full credit while receiving 
hands-on experience in roles ranging 
from cameraman to script writer to 
weather girl. This same setting offers 
eighth graders an opportunity to take a 
television/communications elective on 
an alternate basis, and all seventh grad- 
ers may take a six-week exploratory 
course in television. Students present a 
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daily television show on which an- 
nouncements are made and opinions 
aired. Ninth graders are responsible for 
producing this daily program as well as 
a number of special programs that are 
presented during the year. Any student 
in the school can use the morning pro- 
gram to voice an opinion, either by ap- 
pearing on the show or through one of 
the students enrolled in the television 
course. 

A third example of reorganization of 
existing programs came when a man- 
ufacturing class was created by a teacher 
of the educable mentally retarded and 
an industrial arts teacher. This class was 
established for students who became 
frustrated when they tried to follow a 
single project from beginning to end in 
a traditional industrial arts class, for 
students who had little or no knowledge 
of the concepts of cooperation and 
teamwork, and for students who had 
difficulty with numerical and quantita- 
tive concepts. The teamwork involved in 
this two-hour course was one of the first 
realistic approaches to teaching these 
students the concept of how people in 
one job depend on people in another. 
The class works on an assembly-line 
basis and has mass-produced several 
small products that have been sold at 
definite savings over commercial cost. 
The recognition and satisfaction re- 
ceived by the students in our manufac- 
turing class have given many of them a 
feeling of identity and belonging for the 
first time in a school setting. 


INSTEAD OF STUDY HALL 


The opportunity for students to gain 
firsthand experience at helping and 
working with people as well as a chance 
to examine their own self-awareness, 10- 
terests, aptitudes, and values has been 
offered our eighth and ninth grade stu- 
dents in a cross-age tutoring program 
led by our counselors. These students, 
currently numbering 150, participate 1n 
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seminar that not only helps 
epare for tutoring younger 
but helps them examine their 
rsonalities. 
h day, during the hour they are 
ally scheduled for study hall, Jet- 
students are bussed to the nearby 
mentary school, where they assist 
er children with math, English, 
sical education, and science and also 
duct mini-courses of their own de- 
We currently have a bus leaving 
"school every hour when classes 
e. Students have the responsibility 
getting to the bus and reporting to 
elementary teacher to whom they 
‘are assigned. The elementary teacher 
gives tutors their assignment for the 
nd the tutors work on whatever 
has been designated for their 


luccesses. Jetton counselors conduct the 
inars, assign tutors, and evaluate 
ent performance with the elemen- 
teachers. We believe that this pro- 
m gives students who have an interest 
eople-related occupations an oppor- 
ity to explore the reality of the 
asures and demands of this type of 
er. The results of tutoring pro- 
‘ams in terms of academic progress for 
tors and tutees have been proven in a 
ber of research studies. 


RK-STUDY PROGRAM 


he third area of emphasis is in our 
te-funded work-study program, 
ch offers ninth grade students an 
"Opportunity to enroll in a Job Orienta- 
course. Students in this course meet 
ne hour a day and discuss such top- 
as social security, job applications, 
nions, interviews, resume writing, and 
renticeships. They take field trips to 
‘with local personnel managers, and 
Participate in roleplaying, where 
Videotape and critique interviews 
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Students who have shown signs of be- 
coming dropouts at age 16—because of 
poor attendance or low achievement or 
based on parent, teacher, or counselor 
recommendation—are encouraged to 
enroll in the course. 

Students in this class are permitted to 
work a maximum of 20 hours each week 
during and after school in low-entry- 
level jobs. The job orientation teacher 
and employer evaluate the student on 
such traits as meeting the public, 
promptness, neatness, quality of work, 
and reliability. These students spend at 
least four hours a day in academic 
classes and the remainder of the school 
day on the job. 

The teacher works with community 
businessmen to sell the idea of work ex- 
perience for junior high students in: 
cooperation with a basic educational 
program. The teacher does not obtain 
jobs for the students but sends the stu- 
dents on interviews, where their ability 
to sell themselves will determine 
whether or not they are hired. Students 
who lose their jobs are given the oppor- 
tunity to assess the reasons with their 
teacher and the class. 


CONCLUSION 


We believe Jetton's approach to career 
education is offering students classroom 
orientation as well as firsthand experi- 
ence. We are encouraging all our 
teachers to relate their subject areas to 
career areas, and our program will con- 
tinue to expand as other members of 
our staff join it. 

We also believe that, since students 
will probably face a life of multiple oc- 
cupations, the best approach is to inter- 
weave a career education program 
throughout the curriculum, With this 
approach we can give junior high stu- 
dents an opportunity to see firsthand if 
they have a taste or distaste for an occu- 


pational area. a 
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Community Resources 
during Orientation 


LEROY E. DIXON 


Authorized by Part C of Title IV of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, the 
Work Incentive Program (WIN) is an 
employment program for people receiv- 
ing Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC). WIN provides AFDC 
recipients aged 16 and over with the ser- 
vices and opportunities they need to be- 
come wage earners. At the local level, 
WIN is usually operated by the state em- 
ployment service in cooperation with the 
state welfare agency. 

The Portland, Maine, Work Incentive 
Program includes an orientation com- 
ponent that consists of a series of daily 
meetings over a two-week period. Dur- 
ing orientation, WIN participants are 
acquainted with the purposes and func- 
tions of the program, job and training 
opportunities, and community resources 
that can provide help in solving prob- 
lems that could become barriers to voca- 
tional success if left unsolved. In addi- 
tion, WIN orientation provides oppor- 
tunities for self-exploration through 
group counseling sessions in which par- 
ticipants are free to discuss their prob- 
lems and concerns. Alternatives for solv- 
ing various kinds of problems are role- 
played and discussed as a means of en- 
couraging participants to develop 
problem-solving and coping behaviors. 

The use of community resources has 
proven to be a very effective means of 
familiarizing WIN clients with services 
and opportunities available locally. In or 

near most communities are a large 
number of agencies and business firms 
that are potential sources of help. The 
availability of resources, the needs of the 
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counselees, the judgment of the coun- 
selor, and the policies of the agency or 
school in which the counselor works are 
all important considerations in deciding 
which resources to use. 5 

Although the procedure described 
below was developed for use with AFDC 
recipients who are participants in the 
WIN Program, it could easily be adapted 
for use in orientation activities for col- 
lege freshmen, in training programs in 
various public agency settings, and in 
community resource courses for high 
school seniors. 


PROCEDURE 


The company or agency representative 
is introduced to the group by the coun- 
selor. It is explained that there will be 
a question-and-answer session following 
the presentation. The resource person 
then discusses his or her organization for 
10 or 15 minutes. A nonprofit agency 
representative would discuss such things 
as the location of the agency, the services 
it offers, eligibility requirements, and 
procedures for applying. A representa- 
tive from a business firm would cover 
such items as the size and nature of the 
organization, its products or services, 
and the employment opportunities It 
provides. The remaining 45 to 60 min- 
utes is spent in an informal "rap" ses- 
sion, in which the representative answers 
any questions the participants may ask. 

The variety of questions that arise is 
endless. Although most of the questions 
are posed by the participants, the coun- 
selor occasionally asks questions 10 
order to clarify apparent misunder- 
standings or to bring out additional in- 
formation. Honesty and openness on 
the part of the counselor are always re 


LEROY E. DIXON is an Employment Counselor TE 
the Work Incentive Program, Maine Department 5 
Manpower Affairs, Employment Security Commission 
Portland. 
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dprocated by participants and the re- 
source person. Even when differences 
of opinion occur, a spirit of fair play 
prevails as long as there is an honest and 
nonjudgmental exchange of views. WIN 
participants may ask the resource per- 
son for help during the question-and- 
answer session if they wish to do so; in 
practice, this frequently happens. If the 
participant wants to discuss a problem 
privately, he or she will usually get the 
agencys address and phone number. 
Client advocacy is emphatically demon- 
strated, since there is a clear-cut and 
tangible offer of help in the here and 
now. Participants get to know represen- 
tatives of the “establishment” on a per- 
- sonal basis. The atmosphere during the 
meeting is informal and less threatening 
than that typically found in an office set- 
ting. 


RESOURCE AGENCIES 
AND SAMPLE QUESTIONS 


The following is a sampling of the kinds 
of resource organizations that have par- 
ticipated in WIN orientation, along with 
some of the questions they have been 
asked. 


Community Mental Health Clinic. How 
can I get my neighbor to see a 
psychologist? If I see a psychiatrist or a 
psychologist, won't it be hard for me to 
get a job later on if people find out 
about it? 


Family Planning Clinic. Don’t some 
Women who take the pill still get preg- 
nant? Is the pill safe for everyone to 
take? Can a woman get a legal abortion 
in this state? 


Local Business Firm. What kinds of jobs 
does your company have for men? Do 
you have any female supervisors in your 
Cod If a person has used drugs 
"It doesn’t any longer, would that per- 
Son still be able to get a job with your 
company? 
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State Employment Service. What kinds 
of jobs do you have? Isn't it against the 
law to discriminate against women? 
Does a person have to take a test to get a 
state job? 


Community Counseling Service. What 
can you do to help unwed mothers? 
Does marriage counseling help very 
many people? 


State Department of Health and Welfare. 
Will Health and Welfare pay to get my 
daughter's teeth fixed? What can you do 
about my neighbor who doesn't ever 
take care of her kids? 


Youth Aid Division of the Police Depart- 
ment. Is marijuana bad for you? Why do 
kids take LSD? Can a person be arrested 
for being at a place where there are 
drugs if he doesn't take any himself? 


This sampling of various kinds of re- 
sources could be used by counselors in a 
variety of settings. Numerous other re- 
sources that have not been mentioned 
could also be of great value; it would be 
up to each individual counselor to 
choose the ones that would appear to be 
of greatest benefit to his or her coun- 
selees. 


ADVANTAGES OF USING 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


The main advantages of having re- 
source persons participate in orienta- 
tion are as follows: 


e Resource persons, participants, and 


"the counselor get to know each other on 


a personal basis, thereby strengthening 
bonds of mutual trust. 1 

e Participants are able to see that help i: 

available for a wide variety of problems. 

e Participants are left with the feeling 
that agencies and business firms are 
personal as opposed to impersonal, car- 
ing as opposed to apathetic, and viable 
as opposed to ineffective. 
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The use of community resources 
promotes understanding and coopera- 
tion between counselees and resource 
organizations. Resource persons have 
given us some very favorable comments 
on our program, as have WIN partici- 
pants. Here is a sampling of the feedback 


Counselor-Consultant 
as Quasi-Ombudsman 


THOMAS H. KOLTVEIT 


Over the past several years, many peo- 
ple have been discussing the role of the 
secondary school counselor in dealing 
with apparent inequities or injustices 
that are perpetrated on students. It mat- 
ters little whether these injustices are 
really abuses, capricious acts, or merely 
the unfortunate results of a student's be- 
ing in the wrong place at the wrong 
time. The matter of import is that the 
student perceives that he or she has been 
treated unfairly. 

When counselors have become highly 
visible as helping persons, students who 
perceive that they have been wronged 
are apt to descend on counselors and 
expect them to be of assistance in right- 
ing the wrong. Counselors then face a 
dilemma, since they are not in an ad- 
ministrative position and are therefore 
unable to use power to right the wrong 
or to conduct an investigation. They 
must use discretion in conducting an 
examination of the case, because they 
must not give the appearance of being 
tools of the administration. Teachers 
would take a dim view of having one of 
their colleagues conduct an investiga- 
tion to determine whether the teacher is 
in the right or wrong. On the other 
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from WIN participants at the conclu- E. 


sion of orientation: “I found out that I 
wasn't the only one with problems." 
*I've learned a lot that I didn't know 
before." *I think that I'm more cheerful 
since I started this group." “I feel better 
now.” Wi 


hand, few would argue that counselors 
should do the Pontius Pilate bit and 
wash their hands of the entire affair. 
One suggestion is that the counselor as- 
sume a quasi-ombudsman role in such a 
situation. 


THE QUASI-OMBUDSMAN ROLE 


The notion of an ombudsman origi- 
nated in Sweden in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The ombudsman 
was initially a public official who investi- 
gated citizens’ complaints about gov- 
ernment officials or agencies. This idea 
has spread rapidly since World War II 
and is now being implemented in col- 
leges and universities (Mundinger 
1967). 

The original ombudsman was ex. 
pected to investigate a complaint and 
take one of several courses of action: 
either dismiss the complaint with an ap- 
propriate explanation or correct the 
situation by use of persuasion, by mak- 
ing it public knowledge, or by suggest- 
ing prosecution of the offender. Such a 
role is not feasible in a public school set- 
tingat present, nor is it within the proper 
province of the consultant role of the 
counselor, since it is not compatible with 
a counselor's usual role definition. Cap- 
lan (1959), in discussing the consultant 
role, stated that the consultant “shoul 


THOMAS H. KOLTVEIT is Professor, Educational 
Psychology Unit, University of Louisville, Lowsv" 
Kentucky. 
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" under no circumstances hold a position 
ofadministrative responsibility [p. 120]." 
However, the counselor in the role of a 
consultant can often serve as a quasi- 
ombudsman. 


CONSULTANT AND OMBUDSMAN ROLES 


These two roles have similarities and 
dissimilarities. Both of them have no es- 
sential power base. Drew (1973) has 
pointed out that one of the problems 
that besets an ombudsman is a lack of 
power to correct inequities. This is a 
particular dilemma, since the om- 
budsman's job is to correct inequities 
and resolve injustices. Counselors are 
also confronted with such problems, but 
their primary task is to aid the indi- 
vidual to develop sufficient self- 
understanding and strength to be able 
to resolve personal difficulties with 
significant others. 

A difference between the roles is man- 
ifested in a situation where an obvious 
injustice has been perpetrated on a stu- 
dent and neither the teacher nor any 
other official will correct the injustice. 
(For convenience, teacher here refers to 
any official within the school setting.) 
Theombudsman can go over the head of 
the recalcitrant teacher in an attempt to 
correct the situation, but the counselor 
Would not have such freedom. One 
Teason for this is that counselors must be 
circumspect in going over a colleague’s 
head. It is important for counselors to 
remember that they and their fellow 
teachers are colleagues and that coun- 
selors run the risk of losing teacher sup- 
port in their dealings with students if 
they regularly use their unique position 
to “snitch” on their colleagues. I have 
seen this happen, and itis indeed a losing 
game. Another cogent reason for ab- 
Staining from this practice is that the 
Counselor is liable to get a reputation 
among the students as the official “wail- 
ing wall" in the school. This is decidedly 
inimical with the counselor's role. An 
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additional hazard in having such a repu- 
tation is that it will result in counselors' 
spending much of their time investigat- 
ing situations placed before them—time 
that would be spent better in their 
proper function of counseling. 

A preferable position for the coun- 
selor to assume when a student presents 
a problem involvinga perceived injustice 
would be to help that student examine 
the problem in an objective fashion. 
Then, if the student really believes that 
an injustice has been done, the counselor 
can take either of two courses of action. 

One possibility is to suggest a confer- 
ence between the student and the alleged 
offender, with the counselor serving as a 
referee. (It has been my experience that 
most of these problems have been due to 
distortions in perception by one or both 
parties.) This procedure presupposes 
that the counselor will have discussed the 
procedure with other school personnel 
asa viable method of functioning. Inser- 
vice days at the beginning of the school 
year provide the best time to do this. 
Another possibility is to refer the student 
to the appropriate official— principal, 
superintendent, etc.—who would help: 
the student resolve the problem. This 
procedure would be used when the 
counselor knows that the alleged of- 
fender would not be amenable to a con- 
ference with the student. The key point in: 
the procedure is that it is thestudent who 
is going over the offending party's head, 
not the counselor. It is the counselor's 
duty to aid the student in adequately as- 
sessing his or her environment and in 
learning the most effective course of ac- 
tion. Counselors who use this method, 
however, should remove themselves 
from the situation immediately after a 
particular course of action has been de- 


cided on. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS TECHNIQUE 


One of the advantages of this technique 
is that it serves a very necessary need of 
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our time. Students often feel powerless 
in our highly impersonal society, of 
which the school is a part. If the coun- 
selor can aid students in obtaining a satis- 
factory resolution of their problems, the 
students can begin to develop confidence 
in themselves with respect to their ability 
to effect changes in their lives. The ap- 
proaches suggested in this article require 
the student to be an active agent in the 
resolution of the problem. If, as Rotter 
(1971) has suggested, our youth are mov- 
ing from an internal locus of control 
orientation to an external locus of con- 
trol orientation, this procedure will ena- 
ble students to see that they can have an 
impact on the system. Our system of 
government cannot survive for long if a 
large proportion of our people believe 
that their future rests merely with the 
whims of fate and that they have no 
power in their dealings with authority. 
Another decided advantage of this 
procedure is that many students who 
bring to the counselor a problem con- 
cerning injustice will, with appropriate 
counseling, perceive that they are a part 
of the problem also. This can help them 
develop considerable self-insight and 
self-understanding. I have had many 
cases where students have worked 
through such a problem without my hav- 
ing to work with the teacher. If coun- 
selors restrict their work so that they are 
office-bound, refusing to become in- 
volved in teacher-student conflict situa- 
tions, then students will not come to 
them for help in such circumstances. 
The teacher (or other school official) 
will also benefit from this procedure. 
Many teachers have indicated to me that 
they had a real growth experience when 
we sat down in a three-party confer- 
ence—teacher, student, and counselor. 
All of us frequently get ourselves into 
difficult situations of a near win-lose na- 
ture and need the assistance of a third 
party to enable us to work the problem 
through to a satisfactory resolution. This 
resolution comes about essentially from 
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the establishment of a mutual respect be- 
tween teacher and student. It is not 
necessary that they grow to love one 
another, only that they establish an effec- 
tive working relationship. My own ex- 
perience indicates that it is a rare teacher 
who cannot adequately engage in such a 
task if appropriately prepared for it. 
In the event that the resolution of a 
problem is not possible during the con- 
ference and the student still believes that 
an unjust treatment has been perpe- 
trated, the counselor then must state that 
he or she cannot become more involved 
in the situation and that the student must 
decide whether or not to pursue the mat- 


ter further by appealing to higher au- ' 


thority. This is a painful situation, but 
my experience has been that this does 
not discredit the counselor. 

The resolution of the problem is some- 
times not as easy as suggested. When 
satisfactory resolution is impossible, I 
refer to the experience as a failure. I do 
not flagellate myself in such circum- 
stances, since I fully expect to lose some 
as well as win some. I do know, however, 
that I will continually fail if I do not try. 

We can learn much that will enhance 
our own functioning within the school 
system by examining the role of the om- 
budsman. Ideally, each school should 
have an ombudsman; but since this is not 
the case, nor is it likely to be in the near 
future, counselors can perform some of 
the ombudsman's functions without 
doing violence to their more traditional 
rol. @ 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 
George Washington University 


Publishers interested in having their materials 
reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Dr. Daniel Sinick, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Items 
reviewed in this column are not available from 
APGA. 


Radical Psychology edited by Phil Brown. Harper 
& Row, 10 East53rd St., New York 10022. 1973. 548 


pp. $2.95 paperback. 


Defined variously as "a people's psychology" 
and "a force of revolution," radical psychol- 
ogy is a movement opposed to the use of 
psychology for manipulation, oppression, 
and "the defense of the status quo." Brown 
presents a clear rationale in his preface and 
six introductions. The 28 selections (includ- 
ing such notables as Fanon, Goffman, Laing, 
and Szasz) cover "The Sociological Ap- 
proach,” “Antipsychiatry,” "The Marxist 
Foundation,” “Sex Roles,” “The Therapy 
Rip-Off,” and “Fighting Back"—the last two 
sections mainly representing patients’ writh- 
ings (sic) for The Radical Therapist. Actual and 
symbolic rape is part of the rip-off; at best, 
“Therapy offers adjustment rather than lib- 
eration, ...” 


Career Education: A Handbook of Funding 
Resources by Charles W. Ryan. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 110 Tremont St., Boston 02107. 1973.65 
pp. $1.00 paperback. Career Education in Home 
Economics by Vera G. Channels and Penelope E. 
Kupsinel. Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
Danville, Illinois 61832. 1973. 236 pp. $4.95 paper- 
back. 


General and specific treatment of this timely 
topic is provided in these two different ap- 
proaches to economics. Resourceful Ryan 
tells where the funds are and how to get 
them, presenting not only federal sources but 
also state, local, and foundation sources. 
Spelling out the preparation of proposals, he 
appends much pertinent supplementary 
material. The other book concentrates on 
career education content and methods ap- 
plicable to the multifaceted field of home 
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economics: home management and family 
economics, food and nutrition, textiles and, 
clothing, housing and interior design. The 
substantive chapters are enriched by relevant 
references, questions, and activities; ,a de- 
tailed index bespeaks the authors’ diligence. 


British Journal of Guidance and Counselling, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1973. Careers Research and 
Advisory Centre, Bateman Street, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. Pp. 1-128. Annual subscription (2 issues) 
£2.80, single issue £1.50. 


This breakthrough is only the flowering in 
print of the burgeoning British practice of 
guidance and counseling (our single / 
eliminates selling). The first issue of this pro- 
fessional journal contains 10 articles (2 
labeled “Fieldwork” and 2 "Research Notes"), 
33 abstracts of articles from a variety of 
sources, 5 book reviews, and editorial mate- 
rial. While the United States “is providing an 
influential model for the development of ser- 
vices in this country,” we can learn much 
from theory and practice elsewhere. 


Personality: The Human Potential by Melvin L 
Weiner. Pergamon Press, Inc., Maxwell House, 
Fairview Park, Elmsford, New York 10523. 1973. 
185 pp. $10.00 hardbound, $4.95 paperback. 


An experienced psychotherapist, the author 
describes numerous “fifty-minute hours" an 

attempts, beyond these vignettes, to "explore 
the major emotional problems of contem- 
porary life." His 19 chapters run from 
"Civilization at the Crossroads" through such 
topics as "The Uncommitted" (in both 
senses), "Suicide and Sexual Problems (in 
that order?) "The Broken Home," an 

“Conflict at Work" to “The Place of Psychol- 
ogy in a World of Technology." Rhyme an 
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n pervade this perceptive and well- 
ented book, which includes helpful mar- 
ial headings, references, and an index 


iple and hypocrisy and, oddly, no hate 
love galore). 


nan Development: Selected Readings edited 
y Morris L. Haimowitz and Natalie Reader 
owitz. Third edition. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
Fifth Ave., New York 10019. 1973. 677 pp. 


5.95 paperback. 


The 81 selections are divided into nine parts, 
— six dealing mainly with child development 
a and one with adolescence, making the title a 
C misnomer, for human development is used to 
cover the life span from womb to tomb. Part 1 
seemed to have promise, posing the question 
What Kind of People Do We Want?,” but the 
"answer consists of five selections: three from 
j . the Bible, one by the senior editor, and one by 
a the editors daughter. The remaining part 
_ seems out of place, its 14 selections treating 
yarious methods of "Planned Intervention": 
"If there is an attitude of manipulation here, 
“$0 be it. Some degree of manipulation in 
hild-rearing is inevitable." 


Look at Business in 1990. Superintendent of 
_ Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
~ Washington, D.C. 20402. 1972. 369 pp. $5.25 
paperback. 
_ "A Summary of the White House Conference 
“on the Industrial World Ahead, Washington, 
DiC., February 7-9, 1972," this large book 
"offers plenty of substance for P&G'ers practi- 
cally Oriented toward present and prospec- 
| ive economic and occupational realities. Two 
_ Of the seven chapters may be of particular 
- interest; "The Human Side of Enterprise" 
and “The Social Responsibility of Business." 
"Chapters com prise presentations by many re- 
‘spected experts in their respective fields; 
^ “there are 53 presentations in all, sup- 
_ Plemented by discussion summaries. Atleast, 
‘itis heartening to see people look beyond 
. 1984 
Nu 
The Source Book for Higher Education by Warren 


© W. Willingham. College Entrance Examination 
, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


l 1973. 481 pp. $15.00. 


P. 
XA Critical Guide to Literature and Informa- 
tion on Access to Higher Education,” this 
heavy handbook has 1,519 annotated refer- 


Career Plans of Black 
and Other Non-White 
College Graduates 


Helen S. Astin and Ann S. Bisconti 


Compares and analyzes trends and changes in 
career plans and employment of non-white 
college graduates of 1965 and 1970. Separate 
Statistical breakdowns for blacks. Discusses 
interrelation of undergraduate major field of 
study, career choice, first ove settings, 
and anticipated long-run employers by race 
and sex. 

Comparative data on non-white, white, and 
black graduates, both male’ and female. 
Detailed tables. Third in a series of research 
studies; other monographs: #1 — Career 
Plans of Freshmen, $3.50; #2 — Career Plans 
of 1965 and 1970 Graduates, $4.00; Series of 
3 — $9.75. 

For more information, write to address below. 
To order, send check or money order to: 


The CPC Foundation 
P.0. Box 2263 
Bethlehem, PA 18001 


ences to pertinent publications, programs, 
and organizations. The 15 sections cover 
such topics as student guidance, educational 
evaluation, manpower utilization, and dis- 
tribution of talent. The sections and subsec- 
tions represent a special taxonomy, access to 
which is aided by introductory material and 
two indexes. 


Monologue to Dialogue: An Exploration of Inter- 
personal Communication by Charles T. Brown 
and Paul W. Keller. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 1973. 223 pp. $7.50 hard- 


bound, $5.95 paperback. ' 


Its index running from Abdicrat to Zoo Story, 
this little book speaks volumes about both 
verbal and nonverbal communication. De- 
signed asa textbook, it includes in each of its 
10 chapters "Objectives," "Evaluation," “Dis- 
cussion Questions,” and “Explorations” (as- 
signments or activities). Whether students or 
practitioners, P&G'ers can profit from the 
concise coverage of such variables as emo- 
tions, expectations, environments, and power 
as they pertain to effective listening in mean- 
ingful relationships. An added assist is the 
annotated list of readings. 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Career Guidance for a New Age edited 
by Henry Borow p. 204 


Behavior Change: Methodology, Con- 
cepts, and Practice by Leo A. Hamer- 


lynck, Lee C. Handy, and Eric J. Mash — p.206 


Youth: Self-Concept and Behavior by 


James C. Hansen and Peter E. Maynard p. 207 


Counseling with Youth: In Search for 
Identity by Kenneth Urial Gutsch and 
Herman J. Peters 


Career Guidance for a New Age edited by Henry 
Borow. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973. 
348 pp. $8.50. 


Talk about timeliness! This book representsa 
major contribution appearing at the right 
moment. As the U.S. Office of Education's 
career education drive has gained impetus, 
there is a need for a current volume that 
updates our present state of knowledge re- 
garding career guidance so that we in guid- 
ance and counseling can contribute to the 
movement. 

Expertly edited by Henry Borow, the book 
updates and complements the 1964 National 
Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA) 
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Cultural Pluralism in Education: A 
Mandate for Change by Madelon D. 
Stent, William R. Hazard, and Harry N. 


Rivlin p. 208 
Open Education and the American 
School by Roland S. Barth p. 209. 
Experimenting with Living: Pros and 
Cons by Roger F. Aubrey p. 210 
Elementary School Guidance and 
Counseling: A Composite View edited 
by William H. Van Hoose, John J. Piet- 
rofesa, and Jon Carlson p. 210 


golden anniversary volume, Man in a World at 
Work, also edited by Borow. Together the two 
volumes stand as close to being definitive in 
the field of career guidance as anything else 
available. Í 
This book represents an ambitious effortin 
that it attempts to (a) cover past and present 
perspectives in order to look into a future 
"new age"; (b) provide an insight into both 
theory and practice in vocational/career 
counseling and guidance; and (c) comment 
philosophically on human work and its mean- 
ing. 
In the area of past, present, and future 
perspectives are essays by Carroll Miller 
past developments in the field, by Donal 
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Blocher on "Social Change and the Future," 
by Martin Katz on “The Name and Nature of 
Vocational Guidance," and by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, who contributed “Epilogue: A Sense 
of Vocation.” Regarding theory and practice, 
Lorraine Hansen and Borow advocate a sys- 
tems approach in describing “Emerging 
Models and Programs” throughout the na- 
tion; John Krumboltz and Ronald Baker per- 
suasively present a case for “Behavioral 
Counseling for Vocational Decisions”; and 
Donald Super discusses the present status of 
“Computer Support of Vocational Develop- 
ment.” Less well known in our field but con- 
tributing brilliant essays are Gardner Mur- 
phy, the eminent psychologist, on “Work and 
the Productive Personality” and Aaron 
Levenstein, a professor of management, on 
“Work and Its Meaning ih an Age of 
Affluence.” à 

All this in 348 small pages! And the book 
does come across. Each chapter can stand by 
itself as a penetrating essay on the topic rep- 
resented, with Borow's lucid introductory 
comments to each section providing a sense 
of continuity and relatedness. Wrenn's final 
chapter also provides a summary commen- 
tary on the entire volume. 

The treatises represented are either origi- 
nal contributions or revisions of papers pre- 
pared for a mid-1960's task force aimed at the 
redefinition of NVGA goals. This 
redefinition has certainly been accomplished. 
Contrast, for example, Wrenn's closing 
comment that "a reasonably encompassing 
goal for career guidance [is] the development 
of 'a sense of vocation, of commitment to 
being and to life" with the more traditional 
goals of matching persons and jobs. The book 
thus represents both a challenge and an in- 
valuable resource to all who purport to be 
knowledgeable about career guidance and 
career education.—George E. Leonard, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan. 


Behavior Change: Methodology, Concepts, and 
Practice by Leo A. Hamerlynck, Lee C. Handy, and 
Eric J. Mash. Champaign, Illinois: Research Press 
Company, 1973. 358 pp. $5.00. 


The simple rush to implement behavioristic 
principles in a variety of complex social set- 
tings is coming to an end. This most recent 
report of the Banff International Conference 
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on Behavior Modification makes it clear that h 
psychology's engineers are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with the methods of science 
and the problems involved in discovery. They 
are pursuing this new tack with considerable 
sophistication. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
methodological problems, conceptual issues, 
and new applications. The collection of inde- 
pendently authored papers provides an ade- 
quate review of current concepts in behavior 
modification along with still another body of 
highly convincing evidence that behavior is 
changed and/or maintained by its conse- 
quences. It should be emphasized that the 
papers frequently contain specific proce- 
dural information that could be useful to 
both students and practitioners. 

"The results reported in section one suggest 
that parents and teachers, along with others 
recruited as recorders of behavior, function 
with inconsistent fidelity and with a set of 
unpredictable biases. Since direct observa- 
tion of behavioral sequences provides the 
primary data for the evaluation of attempts at 
modification, such a problem has relevance 
for both administrative decision making and 
program redesign. While the solution seems 
elusive, a reading of these chapters leaves 
little doubt that the problems have been 
thoroughly identified. 

In the introduction to section two, it is im- 
plied that a number of major conceptual is- 
sues are confronted (e.g., control and coun- 
tercontrol, the nature of reinforcement, the 
generalization of learned responses, etc.). 
Davison comments that "nearly everything 
we do in behavior modification requires the 
active cooperation of the client [p. 154)" 
Without assistance from those in actual con- 
trol of the contingencies, the most well- 
designed intervention system can be neu- 
tralized. The section concludes with an ap 
propriate presentation of the ethical dif- 
ficulties encountered when one wishes to 
test the effects of experimental interventions 
on human subjects. t 

The final section of the book addresses It 
self to new procedures in the delivery of ser- 
vices. Along with the use of modeling ip 
counter social withdrawal in grade school 
children, the section features crime, sex, and 
marital discord. It was interesting to note in 
reading the latter selection that the concep 
tually simple tactic of providing a behaviors" 
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tic framework for those engaged in interper- 
sonal interactions may have potent corrective 
effects. Several years ago, O. H. Mowrer 
noted that it was easier to act your way into a 
new way of feeling than to feel your way into a 
new way of acting. Perhaps the product of the 
effective arrangement of contingencies is a 
more mutually satisfying affectional 
system!—Charles W. Cole, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins, and F. J. Hawkes, University 
of Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Youth: Self-Concept and Behavior by James C. 
Hansen and Peter E. Maynard. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1973. 106 
pp. $1.95 paperback. 


This book takes the position that school coun- 
selors should become actively involved in 
changing aspects of the school's social system, 
including attitudes and behaviors of 
significant adults (teachers and parents). The 
purpose of the proposed involvement is to 
realize more effective and lasting changes in 
the self-concepts and behavior of students. 
The authors provide research support to 
document the effect that both significant 
adults and such school procedures as ability 
grouping, grading practices, and curricular 
offerings and stresses have on the develop- 
ment, modification, and behavioral manifes- 
tations of self-concept. 

While the authors provide cogent theoreti- 
cal and research support for their position, 
the book leaves much to be desired in provid- 
ing counselors with suggestions on how to 
implement changes in the factors within the 
School system and in the attitudes and be- 
haviors of significant adults that deter the 
development of positive self-concepts. The 
Suggestions given provide counselors with a 
few procedures in the areas of individual 
counseling, group guidance, affective discus- 
sion groups, and group counseling, designed 
to bring about effective changes in students’ 
self-concepts, The authors also briefly discuss 
guidelines, developed by Rotter, that coun- 
Selors may use in consulting with significant 
adults, 

On the whole, I found very little new in- 
formation presented in this book with respect 
to the development and behavioral manifes- 
lations of the self-concept and procedures for 
'mplementing changes in procedures and 
Persons who deter the development of posi- 
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adolescents. 
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tive self-concepts and behavior on the part of 
youth. The authors make extensive use of 
secondary sources, both to orient counselors 
to an awareness of what they term "the 
sociological aspects of their role" and to in- 
duce them to get more involved in imple- 
menting this role. 

In summary, while the book provides 
counselors with a concise documentation of 
theoretical and research evidence to support 
their active involvement in changing the 
school's social system, it offers them no assis- 
tance in implementing change agent proce- 
dures. The suggestions it does document are 
those concerned with in-the-office counsel- 
ing behaviors, which the authors stress coun- 
selors should be less actively engaged 
in.—Margaret A. Colby, University of 
Maryland —College Park. 


Counseling with Youth: In Search for Identity by 
Kenneth Urial Gutsch and Herman J. Peters. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Com- 
pany, 1973. 128 pp. $2.95. 


The intention of this book, as stated in the 
preface, is exciting. The authors attract the 
interest of the reader by indicating that their 
198-page book is a blending of the various 
theories of counseling. They state that their 
developmental view of counseling is existen- 
tial, has a psychoanalytic bent, and uses the 
specific learning approaches of rational- 
emotive therapy and behavioral counseling. I 
was excited because I didn't know of any pre- 
viously published book that had attempted to 
blend such diverse theories of counseling in 
so few pages. 

The book has just enough existential 
thought to serve as an introduction to exis- 
tentialism. The descriptions of rigid, anxious, 
dramatic, and dispirited personalities give 
some indication of the process of psy- 
choanalytic thinking. The case studies, an- 
tecedents to the counseling relationship, 
reaction patterns, the Neuroticism Scale 
Questionnaire, the personal inventory, inter- 
vention concepts, and goal centering proce- 
dures furnish some insight into some of the 
components of rational-emotive therapy and 
behavioral counseling. And the reader gets 
some indication of how the intended theoret- 
ical blending might translate itself into the 
actual process of counseling from these illus- 
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trative techniques of developmental counsel- 
ing: appraisal diagnosis, information giving, 
encouragement counseling, planning, ex- 
ploring, analyzing, interpreting, becoming 
aware, and reinforcing. 

The desired blending occurs to a reason- 
able degree at the applied level of counseling 
rather than at the philosophic. Such di- 
vergent theories of counseling do not lend 
themselves to theoretical blending because of 
their diametrically opposed views regarding 
human nature, the process by which persons 
learn, ‘the conditions that influence be- 
havioral change, the goals of human exist- 
ence and of counseling, and the role of per- 
sonhood and of the counselor. 

At the applied level of counseling this book 
provides the counselor with a reasonable ap- 
proach to dealing with clients who possess 
personal, social, educational, and vocational 
concerns. In fact, the material on educational 
and vocational counseling furnishes the 
reader with a more insightful approach than 
that being practiced by a majority of educa- 
tional and vocational counselors. The mate- 
rial on personal and social counseling has 
been more substantively developed by previ- 
ously published basic books that have more 
adequately addressed themselves to the 
theoretical issues undergirding the actual 
process of counseling. 

The promise of the preface is not fulfilled 
in the body of the book, essentially because 
such diverse theories of counseling do not 
easily blend into a cohesive and comprehen- 
sive whole. The unresolved issues among the 
various theories of counseling cannot be re- 
solved in 128 pages, but Gutsch and Peters 
make a noble attempt. Because of their noble 
attempt, I suggest this book as reading for all 
potential and practicing counselors.—Angelo 
V. Boy, University of New Hampshire, Durham. 


Cultural Pluralism in Education: A Mandate for 
Change by Madelon D. Stent, William R. Hazard, 
and Harry N. Rivlin. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1973. 167 pp. $7.95. 

A major assumption in this book is that 
minority groups and many other citizens are 
disturbed by the failure of our schools to rec 
ognize adequately and accurately the past 
and present contributions from all the di- 
verse cultures that coexist in America. The 
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integration thrust is considered to be too 
weak and too slow as a process for achieving 
parity among cultures. The book emerged 
from the 1971 Chicago Conference on Edu- 
cation and Teacher Education. for Cultural 
Pluralism. The conference was initiated by 
representatives of the Training the Teacher 
Trainers (TTT) program in cooperation with 
the Office of Education Bureau of Educa- 
tional Personnel Development. 

Cultural pluralism is presented as a more 
realistic concept for developments in educa- 
tion. This concept is defined as “a state of 
equal co-existence in a mutually supportive 
relationship within the boundaries or 
framework of one nation of people of diverse 
cultures with significantly different patterns 
of belief, behavior, color, and in many cases 
with different languages.” Guided by this 
concept, education would be designed to help 
each student be aware of and secure in his or 
her own identity and be willing to extend to 
others the same respect and rights that he or 
she expects to enjoy. 

The book is an excellent example of the 
concept it promotes, as it includes original 
contributions by black Americans, Mex- 
ican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Asian-Amer- 
icans, and American Indians. In a unique 

x Style, all these contributors let the reader 
know and feel how the culture of their minor- 
ity group is omitted or distorted in the 
American schools and in the ongoing strug- 
glefor fair treatment. Also included are sam- 
ples of commonly omitted minority group 
Contributions to the development of 
America, This information and the elabora- 
ton of the concept of cultural pluralism 
should be very helpful to counselors, cur- 
riculum planners, teacher trainers, and 
others who are concerned with education in a 
culturally pluralistic society. 

Some readers may fear that the proposed 
Concept will tend to deemphasize the need 
for schools to bring together students of vari- 
ous cultures so that they may learn from each 
other and at some points achieve a fusion of 
es that will be beneficial to all groups. 

ithors recognize the need for much 


- Additional work in defining and implement 


i the concept. This seems to be an enter- 
pbs that deserves extensive support and 
Participation, The book is an excellent start- 
à : point—Haron J. Battle, Gary Public 
"tools, Gary, Indiana. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


A well-known New York book 
publisher is searching for man- 
uscripts worthy of publication. 
Fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
juveniles, specialized and even 
controversial subjects will be 
considered. If you have a book 
length manuscript ready (or 
almost ready) for publication, 
and would like more informa- 
tion and a free 52 page illus- 
trated brochure, please write: 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
Dept. B-1 


516 West 34th Street 
New York N.Y. 10001 . 


Open Education and the American School by 
Roland S. Barth. New York: Agathon Press, Inc., 
1973. 300 pp. $7.95. 


If you have never read a thoughtful analysis 
of a laudable but unsuccessful educational 
endeavor, you should read Roland Barth's 
new book on open education. Barth honestly 
and straightforwardly traces the steps many 
of us have followed in attempting to innovate 
worthy programs for children while hand- 
icapped by inadequate preparation and 
naiveté. In turn, he quite realistically outlines 
the reasons for his own failure as a school 
principal in implementing a system of open , 
education in two elementary schools. 

Open Education and the American School is 
much more than the history of an educational 
failure. Barth does not come simply to praise 
or bury this new concept; instead, his book is 
a reflective and critical account of how any 
new concept or program in education is 
doomed to failure in American public schools 
unless painstakingly planned and con- 
structed. 

Open education should be of interest to the 
guidance profession because it follows the 
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progressive movement and its emphasis on 
humanization in schools and classrooms. In 
Barth's words, "Open education is a way of 
thinking about children, about learning, and 
about knowledge . .. more importantly, open 
education is characterized by an openness of 
self on the part of children and adults [pp. 
55-56]." " 

Barth's book is tight and concise. He begins 
where many falter with an excellent chapter 


on some assumptions about learning and 


knowledge in relation to open education. He 
then follows this exposition of the process of 
open education with a chapter on the prime 
implementer of open education: the class- 
room teacher. Barth's third chapter should 
be of considerable interest to all counselors 
who have fought the good fight and won- 
dered where and how they lost the battle; in 
this chapter Barth presents an actual case 
study, entitled *Romance and Reality." It is a 
brief history of an attempt, under ideal con- 
ditions, to implement an open education sys- 
tem in two schools. 

The remaining two chapters analyze the 
role of the principal in educational reform 

„and the problem of educational timing and 
pacing. In particular, Barth offers a number 
of excellent suggestions and speculations 
concerning improvement and change in edu- 
cational institutions. 

Guidance personnel interested in the 
process of education and the acquisition of 
knowledge through planned learning ex- 
periences will find much in this book, Barth is 
a Harvard doctorate and a practicing elemen- 
tary school principal. He combines the best of 
academia and practical experience with a 
compassion for children in this excellent ac- 
count of open education.—Roger F. Aubrey, 
Brookline (Massachusetts) Public Schools. 


Experimenting with Living: Pros and Cons by 
Roger F. Aubrey. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
PE Company, 1973. 139 pp. $2.95 paper- 
back. 


I started reviewing this book the day after 
visiting Berkeley with my teenage son, who 
was looking at a dormitory just off "Telegraph 
Avenue for next year, Hopefully, I thought, 
this book on experimenting with living would 
help me better understand the bewildering 
array of “life styles” my son and Lobserved on 
the avenue. But it didn't do this, because the 
book is not about experimentations in "life 
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styles" or “the counterculture.” It is about two 
things: First, it describes some of the de- 
velopmental problems and concerns of ado- 
lescents today; second, it suggests some roles, 
purposes, and interventions that guidance 
personnel could offer in response to these 
problems. 

The strengths of the book include a wide 
spectrum of quotations from and references 
to worthwhile sources of reading in these two 
areas. The book moves rapidly, and the sub- 
titles facilitate using the book as a source for 
finding references. However, the range of 
topics and quotations contributes to a hectic 
sense of trying to cover too much in too little 
space. Overall, it appears to me that the au- 
thor does an excellent job of providing new 
thoughts on roles and purposes of guidance, 
but I am not sure how much help he gives 
counselors in understanding today’s youth. 

1 found Aubrey's view of adolescence dis- 
mal, and it made me wonder how anyone 
could survive adolescence as Aubrey pictures 
it. I had an adolescent friend (my son) read it, 
and his reactions, arrived at separately from 
mine, termed Aubrey's view of adolescence 
"negativistic." It seems that the book concen- 
trates heavily on how to prevent “bad scenes" 
rather than discussing the challenge and the 
tremendously exciting and positive aspects of 
growing up that counselors ought to know 
about and help foster. And this is related to 
my overall confusion on where the author 
really stands. He says he is for an educational 
model for guidance services and not a mental 
illness model. But his descriptions of adoles- 
cent development feature suicide and other 
forms of survival-nonsurvival battles rather 
than experiments that might be termed 
“creative,” “healthy,” or tending toward posi- 
tive options or outcomes. 

The last two chapters of the book appear 
most valuable. The chart on pages 102-103 is 
an excellent analysis oftherange of objectives 
and roles that an effective guidance worker 
might have.—Dick Carey, Palo Alto Unified 
School District, Palo Alto, California. 


Elementary School Guidance and Counseling: ^ 
Composite View edited by William H. Van Hoose, 
John J. Pietrofesa, and Jon Carlson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1973. 285 pp- $9.50. 


The interest in elementary school guidance 
can be evidenced, at least in part, by the rap! 
expansion of the numbers of counselors 
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Introduce us 
0 the girls. 


Army ROTC is now open to women at over 270 colleges and 


universities across the country. 


* 


Mention to your students that we recognize today's leaders come 
in all shapes, sizes and sexes. And that Army ROTC gives everyone 
the management and leadership experience they can put to usein 


almost any career. 


With Army ROTC they'll be earning an officer's commission 
while they're earning their college degree. And they'll also be earn- 
ing $100 a month for up to ten months of the school year during their" 


last two years of college. 


For more information, write Army ROTC, Fort Monroe, 


Armynorc Teal p 


Virginia 23651. 
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working with preadolescents. In spite of re- 
cent cutbacks in federal funding, the ranks of 
elementary school counselors tripled. be- 
tween 1968 and 1971. An obvious lack dur- 
ing this time of development was in the 
amount of published materials to assist coun- 
selor educators and practitioners. While that 
Scarcity has been somewhat alleviated 
through the publication of at least six recent 
lexts and the introduction of a professional 
Journal related to elementary school guid- 
ance, quality books are still in short supply. 

The editors of this new text have contrib- 
uted a unique book to the field, unique in the 
Sense that it provides broad coverage of the 
Issues and concerns of the practitioner and 
also combines in a single volume the thinking 
of some of the leaders of the elementary 
school guidance movement. 

The still unsettled debate over counselor 
tole and function is given ample coverage in 
the first quarter of the book, and the 
Specialized approaches advocated by such 
ean writers as Frost, Hansen, Kranz- 

» Mayer, and Dinkmeyer constitute 
another quarter, Other sections of the book 
Provide replies and position statements to 
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such common counselor questions as "What 
should I be doing in career education?" 
“What is my role in testing at this level?" 
"What are the major trends and the future of 
the movement?" 

As one might expect in a book to which 17 
separate authors have contributed, a single 
unified point of view with respect to elemen- 
tary school guidance is not expressed. Those 
seeking an in-depth study of the "develop- 
mental" or "behavioral" approaches to guid- 
ance will not find it in this text, although all 
major theoretical positions are discussed. 
This is not a weakness of the book, however, 
buta major strength, in the sense that a book 
for beginning counselors should provide a 
broadly based "education" rather than a nar- 
row indoctrination. Readers will find that 
their thinking is challenged by the insights 
produced in the 285 pages of text. 

Although numerous pragmatic, sugges- 
tionsare included in the 15 chapters, this isin 
no sense a “cookbook.” Rather it is a collec- 
tion of papers that reflect the key elements of 
an emerging profession. The book should 
have a significant impact on those who read 
it—James J. Muro, University of Maine, Orono. 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personne! and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) discussions of current professional and scientific issues, (b) descriptions of 
new techniques or innovative practices and programs, (c) scholarly commentaries on APGA as an association 
and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published research, and (e) research reports of unusual 
significance to practitioners. 

Dialogues, poems, and brief descriptions of new practices and programs willalso be considered. All material 
should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of practitioners. 
When submitting a manuscript for. publication, use the following guidelines. : 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send an original and two clear copies; original should be typed on B" x 11" white bond. 
2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. 


- 3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 


> 317 


4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 

5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. Supply figures (graphs, 
illustrations, line drawings) as camera-ready art whenever possible. 

6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 

7. Forreferences, follow the general style described in the Publication Manual of the American Psychological 
Association, "ma is available for $1.50 from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Or see a 
recent issue of the P&G Journal for proper reference arrangement and style. 

8. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

9. Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personne! and Guidance Journal, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's 
university address will only delay handling. 


Note: Authors must bear responsibility for the accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. 
Authors should make sure that these are complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making 
changes on the galley proofs. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words (approximately 13 pages of double- 
spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures), nor should they be less than 2,000 words. 
Articles should include a capsule statement of not more than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this 
statement should express the central idea of the article in nontechnical language and should appear on a page 
separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 letters and spaces. 
2. Inthe Field articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 2,500 words. They should briefly report on or describe 
new practices, programs, and techniques. 


* 8. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of full-length articles. They should take the 


form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, either oral or by correspondence. Photographs of 
participants are requested when a dialogue is accepted for publication. 4 

4. Poems. Poems should have specific reference to or implications for the work of counselors and student 
personnel workers. 

5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent to 
members of the Editorial Board. Manuscripts not accepted will be returned for revision or rejected. Generally, 
two to three months may elapse between acknowledgement of receipt of a manuscript and notification 
concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author in case of multiple authorship) will 
receive 10 copies of the journal. Poetry contributors will receive 5 copies of the journal. 
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CRISIS INTERVENTION AND COUNSELING BY TELEPHONE edited by David 
Lester, Stockton State College, Pomona, New Jersey, and Gene W. Brockopp, Suicide 
Prevention and Crisis Service, Buffalo. (23 Contributors) Utilization of telephone counseling 
and crisis intervention by various agencies is reviewed, including the controversial develop- 
ment and increasing use of paraprofessionals. '73, 336 pp., 6 il., 15 tables, $11.95 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE YOUTHFUL OFFENDER (2nd Ed.) by Robert N. Walker, 
Sam Houston State Univ., Huntsville, Texas. With deviant youthful behavior now comprising 
more than half of all criminal and social welfare cases, the need for etiologic understanding is 
greater now than ever. This concise text has been written to fill that need. '73, about 120 pp. 


KNOW WHAT YOU'VE MISSED LATELY? 
More than 200 books of interest to the professional in guidance 


and counseling. 
We've listed a few of our title here, but . . X 


COUNSELING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: Special Problems and Approaches by John 
G. Cull, Fishersville, Virginia, and Richard E. Hardy, Richmond, Virginia. (11 Con- 
tributors) Practitioners and academicians will find this book of considerable value for both 
graduate and undergraduate courses in the helping services. It explains in detail the special 
problems that a counselor faces in a social environment of the high school age student. "13, 
about 235 pp., 3 il. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDHOOD BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME edited by Lloyd Keith Daniels, Central Connecticut State College, New 
Britain. (108 Contributors) This brand new book is concerned with three major issues . . - the 
modification of avoidance problems by the classroom teacher, the modification of approach 
problems by the classroom teacher, and the role of parents in the remediation process. '73, 
about 476 pp. (7 x 10), 75 il., 22 tables 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY AND GUIDANCE: An Overview in Outline by Jerome 
A. Kroth, Ball State Univ., Muncie, Indiana. Organized into four major sections, this text 
includes discussion of foundations in psychology; the nature, development, organization and 
Scope of guidance; counseling theories; and an appraisal of current special topical areas related 
to counseling practice. '73, 272 pp-, 1 table, $8.95 


uen be happy to send you a complete listing. 
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Simply write: CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield e Illinois e 62717 
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. HELPING 


PROBLEM 
SOLVING. 


These two volumes in the Life Skills Series, written by 
Robert R. Carkhuff, foremost authority in the field of human ~ 
resource development, will be among the most important a 
books you'll ever own. Issued to critical acclaim and now 

' available from APGA, both works are especially relevant to 

parents, teachers, counselors and administrators who want 

to help their children, students, counselees or staff function 

more effectively. ‘The Art of Helping’ and ‘The Art of Problem 

Solving’ are available to APGA members, $4.50 each; to 

nonmembets, $4.95 each. Order with full payment or pur- 

chase order from APGA Publications Sales, 1607 New 

Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 
under 300 words. Those selected 
for publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. 


Helping Transfer Students 


Many thanks to Valine and Amos for their 
field report of an innovative group approach 
for helping high school transfer students 
(September P&G). 

Asan experienced home and school visitor, 
I have frequently found that unresolved ad- 
justment problems of such transfer students 
may well lead to poor attendance and prema- 
ture dropping out. I had often hoped some- 
body in the schools would try to do something 
about it. 

As a future high school counselor, I look 
forward to trying out their program in my 
own work with transfer students. 

ILSA R. KATZ 
School District of Philadelphia 


Reactions to the Marihuana Articles 


Never would I claim to be an expert when it 
comes to research, but even I note the glaring 
statistical and logical inadequacies of the arti- 
cle “We Are Told that Marihuana Is Harm- 
less, Except . . ." (September 1973). Samples 
of six, seventy-seven, ten, one, one, one, 
one, four, seven psychotics, untold unborn 
rats, legalistic Indians, worried Africans, 
“thousands of hoodlums” who are rioting 
“apparently under the influence of the drug,” 
and socially less productive Egyptians, 
Moroccans, and Algerians (!) certainly do not 
prove anything about anything to anyone. 
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Most especially to those millions in this coun- 
try who might have strong personal reasons 
to feel otherwise, based on personal experi- 
ence as extensive—if not more so—than the 
research quoted. 

One study, as quoted, left out two pages in 
the middle of a one-paragraph quotation and 
showed only that, to practically quote, for 
troubled, isolated, and alienated individuals, 
marijuana provided a sense of community 
that they found themselves unable to achieve 
by normal social means. That's harmful?! 

But more, the discussion of the kind of 
“problem” marijuana-smoking you would 
find in the majority of students as a potential 
danger in the abuse of any drug and the rec- 
ommendation of this article as a guide (italics 
mine) to counselors because “there is (italics 
theirs) extensive experience in its use in all of 
its forms, and as counselors and teachers we 
must make use of what we now know (italics 
theirs!)” are insults to the intelligence of every 
reader. 

Asone in this profession, I find itextremely 
disheartening that our professional academic 


journals are printing such tripe. £ 
Ropert L. FERRELL 


University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 


; i fects 
The concern over marihuana and its effec 


on human beings is scientifically accep 
The concern for the human beings W 
smoke this “drug” is often misdirected. 
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1 your September issue William L. Camp 
research and reports on other findings 
effects of marihuana. Marceline E. 
talks of prevention and rehabilitation 
people who smoke marihuana. 
he question I pose is: Has anyone asked 
the person who smokes marihuana 
its? Jaques states a need for reexamina- 
of personal atttitudes, etc., but in the 
ext of the article marihuana is associated 
y with other drugs. The article also 
irongly implies that this “drug” causes prob- 
Another question arises: What and who 
ates a problem? 
s smoking tobacco, consuming alcohol, 
eating in excess are considered symp- 
8$ of a problem, why do not these noted 
lors consider the same approach? 
liminating marihuana use will not solve 
al problems faced by many in our 
we as professionals recognize 
ept this fact, we can begin to fulfill our 
as real helpers of people when they 
aid and not play the role of pillars of 
ity and justice, as suggested by the two 
s. 
Jon F. Soseckt 

Montclair State College 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


" On Journal Style 


need more ammunition to shoot down 
ions (not the objectors) to your editorial 


ndix A in Toward a Psychology of Being) 
Are Our Publications and Conventions 
le for the Personal Psychologies?" 

€ concludes with the following com- 


We must accept more idiographic papers 
ur journals, both biographical and au- 
graphical. . . . We certainly should have 
reports of the lessons learned from 
Otherapy by the ‘therapped’ people 
selves, more self-analyses . . ., more case 
ries ..., more verbatim reports of all 
i of interpersonal contacts. 

Most difficult of all, however, judging by 


poetic or free association style. . .. The 
astute editors would be needed for the 
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terrible job of separating out the scientifically 
useful from the great flood of trash that 
would surely come as soon as this door was 
opened. All I can suggest is a cautious trying 
out.” 
DANIEL SINICK 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


Suggestions for the Journal 


A long-belated congratulations on the job you 
have done with the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Journat. It is certainly now more attractive, 
readable, varied, interesting, and, yes, even 
useful than in previous years. You certainly 
know your audience. ^ 

As I am one of the more hardheaded 
members of the fraternity, I sometimes get 
distressed by the seeming lack of research 
and empirical data in the new JourNAL. Just as 
you cannot think without thoughts and in- 
formation, so too you cannot choose between 
programs and approaches without some em- 
pirical evidence on what does and does not 
work. 

Allof this leads up to a suggestion. Perhaps 
the Harvard Educational Review might serve as 
a useful model of what the P&G JouRNAL 
might become. HER, as you know, publishes 
several types of articles—studies, reviews, 
issue articles, and reactions. Sometimes, as 
does the P&G JOURNAL, HER devotes en- 
tire issues to one topic. Articles are of varying 
length, and frequently several authors react 
to one major article. In addition, some articles 
are solicited, others submitted. This format 
appeals to me, and HER—deservedly—has a 
good reputation. 

Two related points. First, most of your 
readers may find reviews of areas of research 
more valuable than isolated studies. As well- 
written reviews are hard to come by, perhaps 
you will have to solicit some. Second, I like the 
HER approach of having diverse reactions to 
important articles and books (and having 
essay reviews of important books); perhaps 
this approach could be incorporated into the 
P&G JouRNAL. 

Carry on with the good work. 

FREDERICK G. BROWN 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 
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Editorial 


THE KINDS OF ARTICLES WE NEED: III, 


The first two of this series of editorials called for more In the Field types of articles 
and more articles that review and distill the research literature for practitioners. This 
month I would like to move to a very different kind of article that I think would be 
valuable to our readers: dialogues on controversial topics. 


Back in December 1969 I wrote to perhaps 50 to 75 people who I thought might be 
interested in organizing a dialogue type of article. Within a few weeks I received 
replies from about 25 of them; most expressed interest in being involved as partici- 
pants but hoped that someone else would take the initiative. I sent another note to this 
group of people, urging them to take the initiative. 


The results? One dialogue by Allen Ivey and Gerald Weinstein on psychological 
education, which appeared in the October 1970 issue, and one that I set up myself—a 
session in which the then president, past president, and president-elect of APGA 
spoke about their different views of the Association's needs. That one appeared in 
February 1972, which was our 50th Anniversary Issue. 


Let me try again to get some people interested—you perhaps? It really isn't all that 
hard. First choose a topic that would be of interest to readers and on which there are at 
least two differing points of view. It could be about theories, techniques or programs, 
counselor role, ethical practices, APGA’s governance or functions, and so on. 


Then find two people who have different positions on the issue (you, the arranger- 
producer-director, could also serve as one of the participants). Ideally, sit them down 
together in an informal setting, turn on the tape recorder, and get them started witha 
provocative question. When the discussion begins to run down, try another question, 
and then another. If you have the right people, you won’t need an awful lot of lead 
questions; but you may find it necessary to ask occasionally for clarification or to push 
one of the participants to get down to rock bottom and speak candidly. 


I would guess that you'll need perhaps one to two hours of recorded conversation to 
start with. That should provide 25 to 50 pages of double-spaced dialogue, which you 
would then edit down to 13 interesting, meaty, fast-moving pages of manuscript. 


If you have an idea for such a dialogue, why don't you write me about it? We'll give you 
our reactions and suggestions, and, who knows, maybe six months later you'll see your 
dialogue in print. Done well, the dialogue article helps to sharpen the differences 
between two points of view better than would two separate articles written by the 
dialoguers. And if you are especially lucky, the dialoguers might come up with a new 
insight or a new idea while talking! B LG 
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itional career development theories typically 
stress those aspects of the environment that are 
tly related to occupational performance. In 
this article the authors expand the traditional 
concept of the environment so that it includes 
the institutional press in which the individual 
functions. They explore a specific dimension of 
the institutional press, that of the relationship 
tween the academic departments of a university 
and the career development of its students. They 
develop and illustrate a counseling intervention 
! aimed at modifying the press of a university's 
'ademic department to make its orientation more 
“consonant with the career development needs of 
its students, and they define the function ofa 
career development consultant in this process. 


traditionally not enough has been said 
ut the broad aspects of the environ- 
ment that include the myriad forces 
influencing the decision making proc- 
esses of individuals. Traditional theories 
career development (e.g., trait-factor 
proaches) often define the environ- 
ment of the individual in limited terms 
sipow 1968; Zytowski 1968). Occupa- 
nal information and more recent em- 
dhasis on hands-on experiences stress 
nly that limited aspect of the environ- 
Ment which relates directly to an 


partment of Labor 1965) is a typical ex- 
nple of conceptualizing the environ- 
lent in terms of “the world of work” and 
orker traits.” Broader conceptualiza- 
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Academia and career development: 


toward integration 


ROBERT K. CONYNE 
DONALD J. COCHRAN 


tions of the environmental press are 
needed in order that the career de- 
velopment of individuals may be under- 
stood. 

Within the context of the total en- 
vironmental press on an individual, cer- 
tain aspects of this press are of special 
importance. Numerous research studies 
have indicated that the institutional 
press of colleges and universities has a 
strong influence on the general person- 
ality development of students as well as 
on their career development (Feldman & 
Newcomb 1970). Specifically, the 
influence of faculty members on the 
career development of students has been 
identified as a significant aspect of the 
institutional press in higher education. 
This aspect may be termed academic press. 

This press may be viewed as resulting 
from an academic area’s formally stated 
and informally communicated policies 
and philosophy, its resources and 
facilities, and the attitudes and behavior 
of its faculty, staff, and students. 
Academic press contributes to students' 
perceptions of the relationship among 
their educational preparation, their per- 
sonal development, and their career po- 


ROBERT K. CONYNE and DONALD J. COCH- 
RAN are Assistant Professors of Counselor Educa- 
tion and Staff Counselors in the Student Counsel- 
ing Center, Illinois State University, Normal. 
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tential. A counseling center can aid stu- 
dent development and help prevent psy- 
chological dysfunction (e.g., frustration, 
goal diffusion, and lack of commitment) 
by attempting to modify the press of an 
academic department in a direction that 
encourages a more meaningful and 
functional integration of the above 
forces within the press. 


THE MODIFICATION PROCESS 


The process of developing a more inte- 
grated relationship between academia 
and career development parallels those 
processes originating in the areas of or- 
ganizational development, planned 
change technologies, and other social 
engineering concepts (Bennis, Benne & 
Chin 1961, 1969; Bradford, Gibb & 
Benne 1964; Lippitt, Watson & Westley 
1958). The process consists of four com- 
ponents, each of which is identified and 
described below as if it existed indepen- 
dently. The components are presented 
in this fashion primarily for discussion 
purposes; in reality, none is mutually 
exclusive and all are characterized by 
overlap. 


Preparing to Intervene 


Modification of an academic area re- 
quires that the change agency (in this 
case a counseling center) use a proactive, 
outreach oriented, preventive interven- 
tion model (Bennis 1966; Bloom 1965; 
Caplan 1964; Morrill, Oetting & Hurst 
1971; Schmuck et al. 1972). In this 
model a major emphasis is placed on de- 
veloping programs and other interven- 
tion modes aimed at anticipating and 
meeting the needs of normally function- 
ing individuals before problems de- 
velop. This nonremedial model seems 
philosophically consistent with the gen- 
eral developmental goals of education 
and, in practice, must be compatible with 
the stated goals of the university. 
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Consultation is a basic function in an: 
outreach-preventive model. Counseling 
center staff who function as career de- 
velopment consultants should be aware 
of both traditional and emerging theory 
and practice in the educational- 
vocational-career development area and 
should be skilled in process consultation 
(Schein 1969) and in the application of 
behavioral science theory and tech- 
niques to the academic situation. Suf- 
ficient staff time and other resources 
must be allocated in advance to enable 
the modification process to proceed. In 
effect, a “resource check” of the counsel- 
ing center's career development area 
should reveal solid strengths in the areas 
of outreach philosophy, skilled staff, and 
sufficient allocation of staff and other 
resources. 


Identifying the Target 


"The term target here refers to a system or 
subsystem in the college or university 
identified by a counseling center as con- 
taining conditions conducive for 
modification. 

Two dimensions of particular impor- 
tance in this identification process are 
focal area and level. Focal area is defined as 
the system or subsystem chosen for 
modification; the focal area might be 
broad (e.g., all academic areas) Or 
specific (e.g., the history area). Level is 
defined as the particular group of indi- 
viduals within the focal area hierarchy 
with whom the actual modification proc- 
ess will begin (e.g., administrators, fac- 
ulty, staff, students). An example of an 
appropriate target for career develop- 
ment modification might be an academic 
area in which the policies and cur- 
riculums inhibit the effective integration 
of students academic and career de- 
velopment needs (focal area) and in 
which faculty are open to and encourage 
input pertinent to career development 
(level). 
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Approaching the Target 


In the example just cited, an initial inter- 
vention within an academic area aimed 
at faculty attitudes and behaviors regard- 
ing career development should be lim- 
ited in scope. Rather than choosing sev- 
eral academic areas in which to intervene 
simultaneously or attempting to effect 
massive changes in a few areas, a career 
development consultant can appro- 
priately direct interventions toward de- 
veloping well-specified, attainable goals 
in a few carefully selected academic 
areas. These initial interventions may 
proceed formally (e.g., througha written 
survey), informally (e.g., through al- 
ready existing personal contacts), or 
through a combination of these two 
modes, Once the mode is chosen and 
implemented, the direct involvement 
with the target begins. 

As the career development consultant 
contacts faculty of the target, he or she 
begins performing the functions of in- 
formation acquisition (identifying the 
target's interest in and/or need for assis- 
tance in career development) and in- 
formation dissemination (communicat. 
ing the career development resources of 
the consultant and of the counseling 
center). 


Proceeding with the Target 


As the consultation relationship pro- 
ceeds, assessment of the particular needs 
of the target becomes essential. The con- 
sultant should actively and appropriately 
involve relevant faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents in this diagnostic process and in 
the development of a course of action 
that integrates assessed needs with avail- 
able counseling center resources. 

In order to facilitate thorough and 
planned changes, the targets policy- 
making body (e.g. the departmental 
Chairperson and a committee) must help 
determine the goals and processes to be 
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used. Initial and continued support of 
the effort by the policy-making body 
is essential for success. An ongoing 
evaluation employed as feedback is an 
integral part of the change process. The 
development of new programs, differ- 
ent procedures, or other changes should 
be systematically evaluated. Results 
should be used as feedback to help guide 
the change process. 

Finally, results of effective programs 
can be appropriately communicated 
throughout the target area itself, to 
other academic areas, and to the univer- 
sity administration. This communication 
process can facilitate more extensive 
changes in the institutional press and 
help to gain and maintain necessary top- 
level administrative support for this ef- 
fort. 


ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE MODIFICATION PROCESS 


Goldman (1972, p. 170) has suggested 
that the counseling profession needs 
“ideas for implementing new ideas." The 
following case example responds to this 
challenge by illustrating the hows and 
whats of the modification process de- 
scribed here. The example is organized 
in a form parallel to that of the above 
discussion, with emphasis on prepara- 
tion for intervening, identifying, ap- 
proaching, and proceeding with targets. 


Preparing to Intervene 


Before planning and implementing an 
intervention, the university counseling 
center articulated its philosophy of 
counseling. This philosophy was agreed 
on by the staff and was made ayailable to 
other academic and administrative per- 
sonnel on the campus in handbook form. 
This handbook supplied the rationale 
for various services offered by the coun- 
seling center. The following services 
were assigned high priorities: (a) preven- 
tive services aimed at large numbers of 
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normally functioning students; (b) con- 
sultation with faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents; and (c) services aimed specifically 
at the career development needs of stu- 
dents. 
As the general counseling philosophy 
was articulated, members of the staff 
identified their strengths, and certain 
members committed time to a consulta- 
tive service in the career development 
area. One of the staff members pos- 
sessed expertise in group interaction and 
an interest in applying his consultatlve 
skills to an approach involving other fac- 
ulty members. Another staff member, 
who had a broad background in tradi- 
tional career development interventions 
and an interest in developmental out- 
reach programs applied to career de- 
velopment, indicated his desire to con- 
ceptualize and implement consultative 
services in career development. Both 
these staff members possessed a wide 
range of experience in the application of 
behavioral science principles to various 
educational settings. 

As the agreement to begin planning 
the intervention evolved, a weekly time 
allocation for each staff member was de- 
termined by a coordination committee of 
the counseling center. In this manner it 
was assured that ample time to plan, im- 
plement, and evaluate the service would 
be set aside. This time allocation was con- 
sistent with the general philosophy of the 

counseling center and was a logical out- 
come of that statement. 


Identifying the Target 


Having allocated sufficient resources to 
the career development area, the coun- 
seling center explored various pos- 
sibilities for effecting the outreach 
philosophy described above. A goal was 
to identify a focal area and level for pos- 
sible career development intervention 
that might yield some substantial results. 
This process was initiated with a review 
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of the literature (Blum 1947; Selvin 
1963; Simpson & Simpson 1960), which 
indicated clearly that academic areas 
and, more particularly, the faculty in 
these areas are powerful influences on 
the career development of students, 
Based on this literature review, plans 
were developed to identify appropriate 
academic areas (focal areas) for purposes 
of involving faculty (level) more inte- 
grally with career development. 

The counseling center identified three 
academic areas to approach initially as 
targets: history, industrial technology, 
and art. The rationale for selecting these 
particular areas was based more on folk- 
lore and intuition than on available local 
research data. As well as for their as- 
sumed career development orientations, 
these areas were chosen because of the 
varied academic emphases that each 
represents: liberal arts (history), applied 
science and technology (industrial&ech- 
nology), and fine arts (art). It was antici- 
pated that history and art might be disin- 
clined generally, although differently, 
toward career development while indus- 
trial technology might already be quite 
involved in functions related to career 
development. 


Approaching the Target 


The scope of this initial intervention was 
limited in two main ways: The number of 
targets was limited to three, and the 
number of faculty within each target was 
limited to the area chairperson and five 
additional faculty of his or her choosing. 
There were several reasons for this limi- 
tation in scope, the primary one being 
that this intervention was of an explora- 
tory nature initiated near the end of the 
academic year. Decisions to retain, dis- 
continue, or modify the intervention ap- 
proach for the coming year were to be 
based on the results of this effort. 

Since no informal contacts for poten- 
tial intervention existed, it was decided 
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to approach the three targets by means 
of a formal survey. This mode would 
provide needed information about the 
targets, would quickly begin to involve 
the six faculty of each area in the inter- 
vention process, and would hopefully 
provide entry to the areas for consulting 
purposes. 

A Q-sort technique (Kerlinger 1964; 
Stephenson 1953) was used as the formal 
intervention method. We compiled a list 
of activities relevant to the career de- 
velopment of students that might be per- 
formed by faculty members. (This list of 
Q-sort activities is available on request.) 
Within each academic area, six faculty 
members rank ordered the activities 
twice: once in anactual sort depicting the 
current importance of activities being 
performed and again in an ideal sort de- 
picting the desired importance of these 
activities. Completed Q-sorts were re- 
turned by mail to the counseling center. 
Summary statistics and correlational 
analyses were compiled. 

The acquired data were analyzed, par- 
ticularly for discrepancies between 
career development activities as actually 
performed and as ideally conceived 
within a target. Any discontinuity ob- 
tained between the actual and the ideal 
Suggested a target especially susceptible 
to intervention. 


Proceeding with the Target 


While all three targets were directly con- 
tacted by the counseling center, we will 
discuss here a development with only the 
area of history. As in counseling, the 
Consultant initially aimed toward estab- 
lishing a working relationship with the 
Consultee, who was the history chairper- 
Son. Attention was given to discrepancies 
between the actual and the ideal sorts. 
Particular emphasis was given to the 
large discrepancy surrounding academic 
advisement. The actual sort suggested 
that academic advisement included no 
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emphasis on the relationship between 
educational and career goals, while the 
ideal sort suggested that this relationship 
should be emphasized. 

These findings and possible implica- 
tions were discussed. In this process the 
consultant was sensitive to the reactions 
of the chairperson. After briefly explain- 
ing the statistical results, the consultant 
attempted to focus the discussion on 
their meaning as perceived by the chair- 
person. As they talked, a process of 
diagnosis developed in which the func- 
tion of academic advising was explored 
further, with emphasis on student needs, 
The chairperson and consultant decided 
to have another meeting, this one with 
the other five faculty members (who had 
also completed Q-sorts), to discuss the 
current perceived relationship between 
academic advising and student needs in 
career development. This second meet- 
ing, then, was attended by the chairper- 
son and the five other faculty members, 
with the consultant available as a re- 
source person. A committee was formed 
to continue the exploratory discussion 
and to make a proposal to the entire his- 
tory faculty in three weeks. 

The resultant proposal suggested that 
(a) academic advising should include re- 
lating educational goals to future career 
goals, (b) faculty consultation from the 
placement center and the counseling 
center should be sought consistently in 
various stages of the process, and (c) con- 
tinuance or expansion of academic advis- 
ing should be dependent on an evalua- 
tion of its effectiveness. After lengthy 
discussion this proposal was accepted by 
the majority of the faculty, contingent on 
a positive response to it by a sample of 
students majoring in history. The ob- 
tained student reaction was highly 
favorable, and the proposal was accepted 
by the faculty. 

Since the academic year was nearly 
over, the committee decided to formu- 
late plans during the summer to begin 
effecting the recommendations con- 
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tained in the proposal for the next 
academic year. It was further decided to 
immediately involve the career de- 
velopment consultant in this important 
phase of planning. A specific area of at- 
tention was the training of key faculty 
members in the application of a career 
decision making model (Morrill & For- 
rest 1970). In this model are delineated 
decision making processes ranging from 
past-oriented crisis decisions to future- 
oriented proactive decisions. Interview 
skill training (Ivey 1971) was used to 
facilitate communication in all the con- 
ceptualized decision making processes. 
Continuance of these new emphases in 
academic advising is contingent on their 
evaluated effectiveness. Therefore, pro- 
cedures to evaluate academic advising 
will be used to assess (a) changes in level 
of career development as indicated by 
the Vocational Development Inventory 
(Crites 1965), (b) changes in self-report 
of decision making style based on the 
Morrill and Forrest model, and (c) com- 
munication effectiveness of faculty ad- 
visors as measured by advisee responses 
to scales contained in Ivey's book. 
Statistical results of these evaluations 
are currently unavailable. Even without 
these results, however, it is fair to say that 
the modification process seemed to ef- 
fect an observable shift in the traditional 
alignment of academic and career re- 
lated functions for many of the faculty 
involved in this project. This shift in 
functions appears to be toward integra- 
tion of the two dimensions, a direction 
very much in need of further explora- 
tion. 


CONCLUSION 


We have described one attempt to in- 
volve the faculty of an academic area in a 
career development process with which 
they were relatively unfamiliar. As with 
many other consulting and modification 
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efforts, movement in this instance was 
gradual and required careful planning, 
execution, evaluation, and patience. 
Positive results obtained may appear to 
be minimal, but they did occur. And, 
perhaps more importantly, a functional 
consulting relationship was developed 
that may lead to more substantial in- 
volvement of the faculty with career de- 
velopment functions. Wi 
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Reality Sits in a Green-Cushioned Chair 


In the midst of a day 
that has brought only grey skies 
hard rain 
and two cups of lukewarm coffee, 


You come to me with Disney World wishes 
waiting for me to change into 
a Houdini figure 

with Daniel Boone's style 

Prince Charming's grace 

and Abe Lincoln's wisdom 
Who with magic words 
a wand 
frontier spirit 
a white horse 
and perhaps a smile 
can cure all troubles in a flash. 


But reality sits in a green-cushioned chair— 
lightning has struck a nearby tree, 
Yesterday ended another month 
I'm uncomfortable sometimes in silence, 
and unlike fantasy figures 
I cannot always be 
what you see in your mind. 


SAMUEL T. GLADDING 
Rockingham County Mental Health Center, Wentworth, North Carolina 
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The phenomenon of occupational floundering occurs 


when a person enters the labor market in search 
Ffull-time work without a chosen commitment to 
an occupational goal. It is a period of effort 
^ in which job seekers experience varying degrees 
meed deprivation and frustration. Floundering 
can be divided into three stages: the period of 
initial entry into the labor market; the shopping 
iod; and the mid-career stage. Floundering is 
not necessarily as destructive a phenomenon as 
- current vocational theories tend to imply, since 
it sometimes provides experiences that facilitate 
personal growth and self-acceptance as well as 
"providing a means by which a significant portion 
_ of the labor force eventually becomes stabilized. 


Career stabilization seems to follow three 
odes of vocational development. The 
st is used by those who choose an oc- 
Cupational goal prior to entering the 
or market, prepare for that goal, seek 
attain it, and become stabilized in it. 
le second mode is used by those who 
se an occupational goal that does 
t require pre-entry preparation, seek 
it, find it, and become stabilized in it. The 
third mode is to flounder. 
L The term flounder is a blend of the 
Ncepts “founder” and “blunder,” and 
‘implies an awkward expenditure of 
energy—a struggle to free oneself from 
"psychological mire. Occupational 
undering occurs when an individual 
ers the labor market seeking full-time 
Work without having a chosen commit- 
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Occupational floundering 


LOU VARGA 


ment to an occupational goal or for one 
reason or another does not adapt to that 
goal once it is attained. The major affec- 
tive characteristic of floundering is one 
of deprivation. The individual fre- 
quently experiences either one need or 
an accumulation of needs, including 
those for well-being, self-worth, self- 
esteem, belonging, some level of wealth 
beyond his or her present status, safety, 
meaningfulness, and social acceptance 
(from both peers and employers). 
Floundering can occur during any 
period of the work life. Choosing a cur- 
riculum and preparing for an occupa- 
tion does not necessarily preclude a 
person's having to deal with this usually 
uncomfortable experience. Graduates 
from various types of schools who do not 
seek the type of work they prepared for, 
who enter a labor market in which there 
is no demand for their training, or who 
enter the labor market without adequate 
training to meet the current demands of 
employers have a tendency to become 
engaged in floundering activities. Job 
seekers also frequently manifest the 
floundering syndrome if they attain 
their goals through the first and second 
modes of vocational development de- 


LOU VARGA is Supervising Employment Coun- 
selor, California Department of Human Resources 
Development, San Diego. 
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scribed at the beginning of this article 
but then leave that occupation before be- 
coming stabilized in it and without hav- 
ing established a commitment to a subse- 
quent goal. 


THE INTENSITY OF 
THE FLOUNDERING EXPERIENCE 


Floundering can be either an adventure 
or a crisis, depending on the individual. 
It might also be described as a period of 
effort. The degree of effort may either 
be enhanced or restricted, depending on 
the sense of urgency the job seeker ex- 
periences at any one time, and it fre- 
quently waxes and wanes with the 
fluctuation of the individual's sense of 
deprivation. The intensity of the 
floundering period can also be affected 
by the types of needs the individual ex- 
beo bn oii has cited the 
example o! during the Depres- 
sion years who took any job they could 
get in order to meet their physiological 
needs, Even while they were working, 
however, they sought other jobs that 
would more adequately meet additional 
needs that were nagging them for 
gratification. Such cases indicate the pos- 


sibility that physiological need depriva- 


tion might result in a more intense ` 


floundering experience than, for exam- 
ple, the need for self-esteem. 

Several employment counselors with 
whom I have worked reported that they 
had occasion to interview heads of 
households who were intensely worried 
that their families might suffer from a 
lack of adequate food and shelter. The 
fact that these clients were not amenable 
to explorations of factors other than 
those that would gratify their more im- 
mediate or perceived physiological and 
safety needs might indicate that Roe's 
(1956) theories of occupational choice 
based on a hierarchy of needs might also 
be applicable to an ordinal concept of 
floundering intensity. 
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THE FLOUNDERING PROCESS 


Floundering, like other aspects of voca- 
tional development, can be subdivided 
into stages. The three stages of 
floundering are: the initial entry stage, 
the shopping stage, and the mid-career 
stage. 


The Initial Entry Stage 


Floundering consists primarily of a lack 
of commitment to an occupational goal. 
However, it is more than that. It is also an 
attitude about the labor market: Indi- 
viduals assume that if they find a satisfac- 
tory job, it will happen primarily because 
of chance. They are frequently moti- 
vated by a sense of hope—if they are 
“lucky,” a good job will become available 
to them. During this first stage of 
floundering, the job seeker does have 
some goals. In many instances the objec- 
tive of a floundering career-seeker is 
money, My own experience documents 
that many clients who have adopted this 
goal have been willing to take any job 
paying a salary commensurate with the 
wage level they have set their hopes on 
achieving. And they initially define a job 
as" " when it meets or surpasses this 
criterion. But frequently they seem not 
to assess themselves in monetary terms 
because they assume that luck will do that 
for them. More specifically, they tend to 
hope that fortune will allow them to find 
atraining program that will pay a decent 
salary while teaching them a salable skill. 
They also assume that they will adjust to 
the job as long as its pay level meets or 
exceeds their vague financial standard. 

New entrants into the labor market 
who are ostensibly motivated by à wage 
standard frequently link their concept of 
self-worth to that criterion. Others are 
motivated by monetary standards be- 
cause of parental pressures, family Fe 
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ponsibilities, or other financial de- 
ds. They do not feel that they can 
themselves the luxury of choosing 
bs on the basis of interests or personal 
erences, Their sense of well-being 
to be dominated by needs that 
-Írom their perspective—can only be 
met by monetary gain. 

— In other instances, new entrants into 
he labor market naively assume that the 
ingredient necessary for successful 
r attainment is an interest in that 
‘career. In fact, numerous job seekers 
blindly denounce monetary values and 
iter the labor market willing to accept 
y salary as long as the job is something 
think they will like, One example of 
type of applicant is an adolescent 
who came to an employment counselor 
and asked the counselor to intervene on 
his behalf with an employer who was of- 
: 1 gardener's job in a small com- 
munity 35 miles from the youth's home, 
The job paid the minimum salary, and 
the employer had specifically requested 
that referrals be limited to persons who 
resided close to the nursery, Because of 
the client's sincerity and enthusiasm for 
“this type of work, the counselor urged 
“the employer to make an exception in his 
case. The employer did so, and the 
young man obtained the job. Two weeks 
ler the youth reappeared, asking the 
Counselor for further assistance. It 
"seemed that the travel costs, combined 
with other work expenses, overcame the 
"young man's initial enthusiasm for the 
job he had chosen primarily on the basis 
Of interest. 

- Vocationally oriented educational 
Programs may also aggravate floun- 
dering tendencies by overemphasiz- 
ing the factor of interest, either through 
discussion groups or through the selec- 
ion of occupational literature and films. 
Tn many instances such pi s might 
be more helpful in the long run if they 
broadened to take into account the 
tary return, the personal and social 
eristics, the basic skill require- 
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ments, and the nature of the labor mar- 
ket. Also, vocational education programs 
that implicitly encourage youth to make 
specific occupational choices at an early 
age should be approached with appro- 
priate caution. Early career choices that 
are not understood by the student to be 
tentative might decrease the student's 
flexibility and enthusiasm for continued 
exploration of established or newly de- 
veloping careers. Tentativeness adds a 
dimension of reality to vocational deci- 
sions, and it should be stressed to allow 
for choices of occupations that suddenly 
become overcrowded or obsolete. 
Some job seekers spend only a short 
period of time floundering. Having ap- 
propriate work values, manifesting such 
observable personal characteristics asen- 
thusiasm and neatness, and getting à 
chance opportunity, they obtain a satis- 
factory position or career and stabilize in 
it. Others, who have access to a socially 
inherited career but who want to try to 
find one on their own, may flounder in 
the labor market for a while and, after a 
period of dissatisfaction, take advantage 
of an opportunity provided by parents, 
friends, neighbors, or relatives who are 
in a position to provide a means out of 
their maze. In fact, this is probably one of 
the more frequent paths for many young 


a some instances the floundering 
process is an intentional training 
period—so intended by parents—that 
provides the means by which new work: 
ers learn employer values, Some parents 
I have known have allowed their sons 
and daughters to go out and flounder 
before allowing them to return to a pro- 
vided position in the belief that the de- 
privation the adolescents kw agree 
during this period would heighten their 
appreciation for a better-paying job with 
better working conditions and other 
benefits. There have also been instances 
where former clients have returned to 
vocational counselors to discuss the posi- 
tions in which they have become 
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stabilized and to express their apprecia- 
tion for experiences acquired during the 
floundering period. Examples of 
benefits obtained from floundering ex- 
periences have included an increased 
ability to work with one's hands and an 
increased ability to appreciate a variety 
of human differences in work life. 
Beneficial knowledge occurring as a re- 
sult of floundering has also included 
negative reactions to some types of work. 


The Shopping Stage 


If, as aresult of ajob search, a client finds 
a position that continuously satisfies 
most of the needs that he or she expects 
to have gratified, there is a reasonable 
probability that the client will become 
stabilized in it. On the other hand, if the 
new worker's expected level of need 
gratification is not satisfied, chances are 
that this worker will not become 
stabilized but will continue to flounder. 
If a foundering job seeker enters into a 
position that is not the goal of an occupa- 
tional commitment, the worker will in all 
probability begin shopping for another 
opportunity within a relatively short 
period of time. Although the intensity of 
this floundering experience may be 
mitigated by the gratification of some 
pressing needs, the worker will still be 
expending energy in varying degrees 
toward modifying his or her present job 
or toward getting a "better" one. The 
term shopper, then, refers to a flounderer 
who is either permanently or intermit- 
tently employed and who is either con- 
sciously or unconsciously attempting to 
achieve stabilization in some occupation 
other than the one in which she or he is 
presently engaged. 

Occupational shopping takes a variety 
of forms. Employment counselors and 
placement interviewers with whom I 
have worked have described several 
types of floundering activity, which seem 
to fall into three categories. 
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Specific Shoppers. Flounderers in this 
category usually go to employment ser- 
vice offices asking for a specific job or 
training program because they have 
heard that it is available. They actually 
know very little about the nature of the 
work or about their own ability to adapt 
toit. They are primarily motivated by the 
assumption that it will be more satisfying 
than their present job. 


Impulse Shoppers. This term applies to 
applicants who periodically go to em- 
ployers and employment service offices 
on the basis of a whim. They are moti- 
vated by capricious impulses to gratify 
intermittent needs for improvement of 
their feeling of well-being, their feeling 
of self-worth, their monetary income, 
etc. Their purpose is to try to satisfy their 
particular motivating need by investigat- 
ing the possibility of a chance oppor- 
tunity. They are periodically dissatisfied 
with their current occupation, and their 
searching activity, though constantly 
reoccurring, tends to be temporary in 
nature. 


Window Shoppers. This category of job 
seekers is made up of individuals who 
either continuously or periodically seek 
jobs for which they do not basically qual- 
ify. They are different from other 
flounderers in the sense that they have 
an occupational goal or at least have a 
good idea about the type of work they 
want. However, they will not or cannot 
take the steps that would prepare them 
to compete for entry into that career. 
These shoppers are periodically moti- 
vated to investigate the labor market by a 
vague hope that fortune might guide 
them to an opportunity that came about 
as the result of an unusual need by an 
employer, a need that forced the em- 
ployer to modify the usual job require 
ments so that the flounderer would be 
able to gain a “lucky” entry into a desira- 
ble position. The window shoppers 
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motivation is periodically refueled by 
"shop stories" about other individuals 
who attained success in this manner. 

A subcategory of the window shopper 
includes those individuals who survive 
by means of casual, or temporary, labor 
and who seek permanent jobs without 
actually intending to accept them, some- 
times in the belief that they do not have 
the characteristics necessary for occupa- 
tional stabilization. This category con- 
sists largely of persons who, because of 
repeated job losses as well as other ad- 
verse experiences in life, do not view 
themselves as normal work force par- 
ticipants. They are frequently motivated 
toward casual labor or other activities, 
sometimes illegal, that provide more’ 
immediate gratification of perceived 
needs, even though such activities are 
frequently of a temporary nature. Al- 
coholics and chronic drug users might 


. comprise a portion of this category. 


A second subcategory of the window 
shopper includes individuals who make 
their living by means that are outside the 
law, or at least outside the socially ac- 
ceptable work norms. Prostitutes, narcot- 
ics pushers, and gambling promoters 
are in some cases committed to follow 
their "careers" and do actually have their 
anticipated level of satisfaction achieved 
through them. In some of these cases the 
individuals would not really be classified 
às floundering under the present 
definition. Many of them, however, are 
discomforted by a nagging fear of legal 
retribution or other forms of social 
punishment. In order to attempt to con- 
vert their discomfort to a sense of social 
well-being, they periodically visit an em- 
ployment office or read the classified ads 
in their local newspapers to see if some 
compelling opportunity will present it- 
self. In a few cases what appears to be job 
Search activity is actually a device em- 
ployed to gain relief from the pressures 
of a parole officer or to meet the re- 
quirements for welfare or unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 
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It is important to note that there is a 
significant difference between a person’s 
shopping during the floundering period 
and a stabilized worker’s shopping for a 
better job. Many stabilized workers who 
are relatively satisfied with their current 
jobs become exposed to new oppor- 
tunities that arise, and others actively 
seek them. The factor that distinguishes 
the floundering activity from stabilized 
shopping is the degree to which the 
shopper is committed to a given occupa- 
tion. Stabilized shoppers, in essence, are 
either shopping for an opportunity 
within their current occupational field or 
are committed to a new field. 


The Mid-Career Stage 


Mid-career floundering usually occurs as 
the result of an environmental accident; 
a worker who had previously committed 
himself or herself to an occupational 
goal has achieved it, has become 
stabilized in it, and then, due to some 
unforeseen event, has been forced to 
abandon it. Examples of this often 
traumatic experience have occurred in 
recent years among engineers, scientists, 
and technicians in aerospace firms 
throughout the country who suddenly 
became unemployed. Several thousand 
engineers, who had been lavishly re- 
cruited during the period following the 
launching of the Sputnik satellites, sud- 
denly found themselves with little or no 
market in which to utilize their skills. 
Less publicized, but just as numerous, 
are workers who, because of the inter- 
vention of some physical or emotional 
disability, are forced to change occupa- 
tions during what is normally considered 
the mid-career period of their working 
life. Physically debilitating circumstances 
occur when, for example, a butcher de- 
velops arthritis and cannot tolerate cold 
meat lockers, a teacher becomes severely 
allergic to chalk, or a skilled worker loses 


a vital limb. 
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The mid-career stage te frequently 
complicated by actors mach as age, le 
hed opportunity for training, amd 
reductions, amy of which might 
the floundering experience, The affec 
tive characteristik-— of mid-career 
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Butterflies Come from Cocoons . . . Sometimes 


| opened your cocoon 
And discovered all that there is of you 
And, you are wonderful 


I release the pressure 
And, you withdraw allowing the torn edges of your cocoon to mend 
Creating a scar that will make it more difficult for anyone to 


expose you again 


You feel hidden and secure once more 
You have no way of knowing how apparent your hiding place is to me 
Nor, can you understand how really unsafe it is 


Your cocoon binds you and blinds you 

Do you really prefer security and existence 

to opportunity and life? 

Did you not sense the caring and concern in your first venture out? 


My forced exposure of you is dangerous 
Dangerous for both of us 
Now, you must come out on your own 


Be brave, reveal a little of yourself 
Come be free 
Join me 


| watch and wait 
Nothing happens 
The cocoon is wound as tightly as ever 


And, | am sad 


Butterflies are beautiful 
Cocoons—I can walk away 


DEANNA H. BOWMAN 
Doctoral candidate, Auburn University, Auburn, 
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Counseling today's veterans: 
a program and its implications 


The need for improved counseling and guidance 
services has emerged as one of the most crucial 
aspects in the myriad of problems faced by the 
Vietnam war era veteran, This article focuses 

on the interagency overseas counseling thrust 
launched by the federal government in 1971 and 
designed to mitigate the debilitating effects 

of the civilian reentry crisis experienced by 
veterans. The overseas counseling program of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, operating in Europe, the Far East, and 
Vietnam, was organized and formerly administered 
by the author and is highlighted here because of 

its implications for counseling and guidance. 


According to the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the nation's citizenry includes ap- 
proximately 28,850,000 veterans, of 
whom 6 million, or 20 percent, are Viet- 
nam war era veterans (Fowler 1972). For 
the past two years nearly a million 
servicemen! per year, on separating 
from the military community, have been 
exposed to what has been called the 
“civilian reentry crisis” (Myers & Lucas 
1971). The many problems confronting 
the Vietnam era veteran stem from these 
factors: 


* During active duty they have not re- 
ceived adequate guidance and counsel- 
mg concerning education, training, and 
Personal readjustment preparation for 
reentry into civilian society. 


———— 


D = hie 
The term servicemen refers to both men and women in military 
Service, 
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e The military skills they learned are 
untransferable to the civilian market- 
place. 


e The economy is not receptive to ac- 
commodating the veteran in general and 
the combat-trained-only veteran in par- 
ticular. 


e G.I. Bill educational benefits are in- 
adequate in the face of the increased cost 
of living and of education. 


e There is a lack of congressional legis- 
lation earmarking needed new federal 
expenditures for the purpose of spon- 
soring and facilitating innovative public 
and private programs for the civilian 
readjustment of veterans (Myers 1972a). 


These unresolved problems have pro- 
duced the civilian reentry crisis for 
today’s veterans, whose collective repu- 
tations produce for many people the 
image of a welfare-bound, socially 
maladjusted population that threatens 
domestic tranquility, economic prosper- 
ity, and progression in human resource 
development. Additionally, there are 
special problems faced by veterans who 
are handicapped physically, education- 
ally, and vocationally. 


ERNEST R. MYERS is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Federal City College, Washington, 
D.C. 
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THE ARMY OF THE HANDICAPPED 
AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


In early 1970 there were approximately 
120,000 physically disabled Vietnam era 
veterans, and another 840,000 suffered 
the handicap of inadequate and defec- 
tive education and training (President's 
Committee on the Vietnam Veteran 
1970). Since there are around 6 million 
veterans of the Vietnam era, this means 
that more than 15 percent of them are 
educationally and socially disadvan- 
taged. 

As for the labor market, mid-1972 re- 
ports showed nearly 400,000 veterans 
out of jobs; and while the national un- 
employment rate was 5.8 percent, the 20 
to 24 age bracket for veterans had a 12.4 
percent jobless rate. And among black 
veterans and the physically disabled, the 
jobless rate was an estimated 20 percent 
or greater (Myers 1972b; National 
Committee on Jobs for Veterans 1972). 

How can this dismal situation be ex- 

plained? The following facts seem to point 
to the answer. First, about 25 percent of 
all servicemen enter the military service 
with less than a complete high school 
education and are therefore processed 
into combat military career fields. Sec- 
ond, combat skills are not transferable to 
the existing civilian labor market. Third, 
although a large number of servicemen 
complete their requirements for a gen- 
eral equivalency diploma while in the 
service, nearly a quarter of those dis- 
charged from military service have not 
done so (Myers 1972b). 


NEW STRATEGIES 
FOR COUNSELING SERVICEMEN 


Although during the latter half of the 
1960s the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and the Department of Labor 
(DOL) improved counseling for military 
personnel at the periods before and after 
their military service (Ginzberg 1971), it 
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was not until the middle of 1971 that the 
federal government began the first in- 
teragency pilot program to provide 
comprehensive counseling and guidance 
to servicemen during their period of ac- 
tive duty. The President’s Committee on 
Vietnam Veterans, made up of the heads 
of the major domestic agencies (the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare), the 
DOD, and the Veterans Administration 
issued a report early in 1970 that pro- 
vided the impetus for a bold effort to 
lessen the ever-growing civilian read- 
justment problem of veterans. Plans to 
de-escalate the overseas military man- 
power, increasing unemployment, and 
the protesting veterans’ groups were 
among the inspirations for the 
committee’s recommendations. 

In the summer of 1971 HEW's Office 
of Education (USOE) designed and put 
into operation an overseas counseling ef- 
fort in co-sponsorship with the Pen- 
tagon. This program was called the 
Servicemen's Early Education Counsel- 
ing (SEEC) program, and it recruited, 
oriented, and assigned 10 trained coun- 
selors to Vietnam, Europe, and the Far 
East. By early 1972 the DOD, the DOL, 
and the VA were challenged by the 
SEEC program to expand their overseas 
efforts. By February 1972 an overseas 
counseling team approach materialized 
as recommended by the March 1970 re- 
port of the President's Committee on 
Vietnam Veterans. 

The initial objective of this ex perimen- 
tal interagency effort was to provide an 
unprecedented scope of comprehensive 
information and guidance to as many as 
possible of the one million servicemen 
separated from active duty during fiscal 
year 1972. This federal experiment, €x- 
tended into fiscal year 1973, is based on 
the view that taking these services Ove- 
seas maximizes the use of lead time 
needed to reach duty-bound servicemen 
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need of educational and vocational 
idance for any substantial improve- 
ent of their civilian reentry potential 
arbrook 1971; Myers 19722). Conse- 
quently, these counseling services have 
promoted educational, social, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation benefits for tens of 
"thousands of servicemen and veterans. 
_ By August 1972, a year after the SEEC 
program became operational, the 
"program's counselors had provided in- 
‘dividual and group counseling to ap- 
proximately 100,000 military personnel. 
timates suggested that about 25 per- 
nt of the servicemen who were coun- 
ed desired to enter institutions of 
gher education on discharge; approx- 
ately another 25 percent were con- 
rned primarily with completing high 
school; the balance were interested in 
"vocational and technical programs. All, 
‘of course, were concerned with making 
an effective vocational readjustment as 
‘returning civilians" (Myers 19722). 


_ THE OVERSEAS COUNSELING TEAM: 
ITS APPROACH AND PERSONNEL 


The overseas counseling of servicemen 
focuses primarily on those personnel 
‘scheduled for discharge within a three- 
to six-month period (the “short-timers”) 
and those individuals without high 
School diplomas, many of whom have 
hot gained during their military duty any 
marketable skill applicable in civilian life. 
- As an interagency effort, these coun- 
seling teams represent an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to counseling and guid- 
‘ance in a two-phased process. First, 
representatives of the USOE, the DOL, 
the VA, and the DOD jointly conduct 
-Broup sessions with servicemen in 
Broups ranging from a few dozen to sev- 
€ral hundred. The information dissemi- 
ated and discussed concerns educa- 
tional and training institutions as well as 
fata on the civilian job market. Second, 
individual sessions are held as re- 
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quested for servicemen who desire more 
personalized counseling and specific 
guidance. Follow-up sessions are also 
conducted, formally and informally, in 
the service clubs, mess halls, barracks, 
and even on the basketball court. 

These counseling approaches are re- 
quired because of the limited number of 
counseling staff who must regularly 
move from base to base in order to reach 
as many troops as possible. In Vietnam 
this required that civilian counselors 
travel by helicopter through and to com- 
bat zones. Significantly, many of the 
"disadvantaged" servicemen who had 
the greatest need for these services were 
often found in the combat or firing 
zones. 

There is no question that the SEEC 
counselors apparent success is ex- 
plained by their characteristics, quali- 
fications, and motivations. Some of them 
on the overseas teams are Vietnam era 
veterans ranging in age from the mid- 
twenties to the mid-thirties. Some had 
even experienced combat themselves in 
Vietnam before their civilian training as 
professional counselors. Also, the major- 
ity ofthe counselors were minority group 
members, sensitive to the peculiar prob- 
lems of their clientele. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


The experience with the SEEC program 
suggests a number of implications, both 
for the guidance and counseling field as 
a whole and for individual counselors. 
These suggestions are offered as ways of 
providing more and better assistance to 
veterans in their efforts to return to 
civilian life and to function as happily 
and effectively as possible as civilians. 


Recommendations for the Profession 


1. The various professional divisions 
of APGA should act in concert in moving 
to change any legislation that limits train- 
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ing or employment of school counselors 
to certified teachers only. These re- 
cruitment restrictions prevent many vet- 
erans and other potential manpower 
such as VISTA and Peace Corps volun- 
teers from entering the field, which is a 
loss to the profession (Myers 1966). 


2. Special recruitment of Vietnam era 

veterans into the counseling field would 
resolve some of the unemployment 
problems of veterans while at the same 
time helping to close the counseling 
manpower gap. Many veterans have had 
experience as personnel specialists, in 
which counseling other servicemen was a 
large part of their duties. They therefore 
representan untapped source of recruits 
in civilian counseling capacities. Other 
veterans with no counseling experience 
would still bring to their work a unique 
capacity for empathy; complemented by 
short-term counselor training, this qual- 
ity would greatly aid the professional as a 
counseling team member. 


3. The professional divisions of APGA 
should mobilize their expertise to form a 
special outreach follow-up program to 
serve veterans, since federal efforts such 
as the SEEC program are experimental 
only. 


4. Institutes designed to upgrade 
counselor skills should involve them- 
selves in the *psyche" of today's veteran, 
drug problems of veterans, and psycho- 
social readjustment issues in general. 
Veterans of today often need assistance 
in developing a renewed self-image as 
civilians. 


5. Training programs should em- 
phasize that group counseling tech- 
niques may be especially useful for vet- 
erans in need of peer identification and 
support during the counseling process. 


6. Special attention should be di- 
rected to veterans of minority groups 
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who have disproportionately received 
combat training only and who are often 
ill-equipped to make the transition back 
into civilian communities. ` 


7. Training in community organiza- 
tion and community relations is needed 
if counselors are to improve linkages be- 
tween community organizations and 
groups concerned with reaching veter- 
ans. 


Recommendations for the Counselor 


The issue of civilian readjustment of 
contemporary veterans is one of the 
more subtle aspects of the current urban 
crisis. Guidance and counseling person- 
nel are therefore challenged to con- 
tribute to needed solutions. Individual 
counselors can do much to help improve 
services for veterans. 


1. Counselors can develop sensitivity 
and awareness concerning the plight of 
Vietnam era veterans in terms of the 
economic, social, and psychological 
problems these veterans face in their 
civilian readjustment efforts. 


2. Counselors can increase their 
coordinative activities in contacts with 
various community agencies, manpower 
training programs, employment ser- 
vices, rehabilitation programs, and edu- 
cational institutions in order to maximize 
the effectiveness of counseling and re- 
ferral services. This will require coun- 
selors’ knowing the reputation and qual- 
ity ofa variety of institutions before mak- 
ing referrals in order to avoid further 
disillusioning clients who are veterans. 


3. Counselors can realize that the 
newly discharged military officer (fre- 
quently a retiree) is often just as ap- 
prehensive and as ill-equipped to read- 
just to civilian society as the non-officer 
veteran, for two main reasons. First, 
these individuals are often either ap- 
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proaching middle age or considered 
*over the hill" by civilian industry. Sec- 
ond, they have had administrative ex- 
periences that the civilian marketplace 
does not always recognize. A veteran of- 
ficer with 20 years in a military career 
needs to know where to fit into civilian 
industry. The Pentagon cannot hire all 
former military officers. 


4. Counselors can be aware that 
maladjusted servicemen are capable of 
becoming well-adjusted civilians, just as 
former juvenile delinquents have be- 
come good soldiers in the military com- 
munity. Those veterans with dishonora- 
ble discharges need expert counseling 
more than those who have no stigmas to 
live with and therefore a greater number 
of options. 


5. Counselors can emphasize holistic 
counseling services for veterans. The 
whole person must be assisted in terms of 
vocational, marital, and personal de- 
velopmental dimensions. Emotional and 
psychological problems are common 
among todays veterans. Could the 
young navy veteran of New Orleans have 
been reached early enough to have pre- 
vented the massacre? The effective 
counselor must contribute to the psy- 
chosocial rehabilitation of such veterans 
before they become figures in crime statis- 
tics. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the major effects of the SEEC 
program and the other interagency 
overseas counseling efforts was the de- 
velopment of a stateside mobile counsel- 
ing program called the National Assist- 
ance for Veterans (NAV), which was 
launched on 21 June 1972, a year after 
the SEEC overseas program was OT- 
ganized. Overseas counseling of ser- 
vicemen confirmed the need for 
stateside follow-up and comprehensive 
outreach counseling services for recently 
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discharged servicemen. The NAV proj- 
ect also represents an effort to reach 
those Vietnam era servicemen who were 
not reached overseas. The NAV mobile 
vans covered selected cities nationwide 
in 1972 (National Committee on Jobs 
for Veterans 1972). 

Commendably, both the overseas 
counseling of soon-to-be dischargees 
and the mobile counseling services are 
history-making expressions of concern 
for the plight of returning veterans. 
However, the magnitude of the need for 
counseling and guidance services for 
veterans far exceeds the national re- 
sources that have thus far been invested 
to resolve the problems that have 
emerged with the ending of the Vietnam 
war. 

From all indications, these interagency 
efforts demonstrate the bureaucracy's 
flexibility and creative potential. For 
there can be no doubt that this unique 
alliance between major domestic agen- 
cies and the Pentagon can help to shape 
the interdependent relationships be- 
tween the military and civilian com- 
munities that will grow in view of the 
all-volunteer-army developments. 

USOE's SEEC program and the NAV 
program are experimental efforts. What 
is needed is recognition of the resources 
of long-standing veterans’ organizations, 
burgeoning veterans protest groups, 
and the counseling and guidance 
profession—all untapped resources that 
can be better utilized in collaboration 
with governmental agencies to demon- 
strate the commitment and follow-up 
needed to solve the mounting problems 
of today’s veterans. W 
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This article describes some ways counselors can 
use their skills to help teachers individualize 
instruction. The author describes the four basic 
components of most programs of individualized 
instruction, suggesting tasks counselors could 
perform relating to each component. The author 
concludes that the interested counselor is able to 
contribute greatly toward the improvement of 
instruction and in so doing become substantially 
involved in helping pupils to meet their needs. 


- There is an unmistakable stirring among 
school guidance counselors about their 
traditional roles in the educational proc- 
ess. This article defines some ways in 
which the guidance person can become 
an integral part of the curriculum plan- 
ning and instructional processes and can 
be seen by teachers as partners in the 
education of children rather than as 
quasi-administrators. 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


Perhaps the major thrust in education 
today is individualized instruction. 
Countless attempts have been publicized 
aiming squarely at efforts to take into 
account the uniqueness of every learner. 
This is not the same as having one 
teacher for every pupil, though having 
such a ratio could produce the same ef- 
fects. However, if the teacher working 
with a single learner were to instruct him 
or her as all the others the teacher has 
taught, the learner’s uniqueness would 
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be overlooked. On the other hand, a 
single teacher working with 30 pupils 
can individualize instruction if that 
teacher is aware of, and plans specifically 
for, individual differences among 
pupils. 

One conceptualization of how instruc- 
tion can take into account individual dif- 
ferences has been described by the writer 
elsewhere (Eisele 1971). This process in- 
volves four major components: (a) the 
determination of learners’ needs from 
among broad educational goals, (b) the 
specification and selection of related and 
appropriate instructional objectives, (c) 
the design of suitable instructional 
strategies and media, and (d) the evalua- 
tion of learner progress and instruc- 
tional effectiveness and efficiency. Each 
of these four components suggests some 
specific tasks to which school guidance 
counselors can apply their professional 
skills. Dinkmeyer (1971) has provided 
the rationale for the counselor's in- 
volvement that coincides with this con- 
ceptualization: 


Guidance is the specific planned effort of the 
school to meet individual needs differences. It is 
concerned with providing opportunities for educa- 
tional experiences appropriate to each child's pur- 
poses, needs, and rate of development. This is ac- 
complished by counselor-teacher collaboration in 
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the identification of individuality and through de- 
veloping educational experiences which help meet 
the needs of the child intellectually, socially, and 
psychologically [p. 7]. 


Needs Assessment 


In assessing an individual learner's 
needs, the teacher begins with a general 
picture of what a "successful" pupil 
would be able to do on completion of a 
year's, semester's, or quarter's course. 
This picture is based on such broad fac- 
tors as achievement, career develop- 
ment, cognitive development, emotional 
development, physical development, so- 
cial skills development, and interest 
levels and aptitudes. Such a picture pro- 
vides the yardstick for determining stu- 
dents’ needs. Against this yardstick are 
sought indicators of where each pupil 
stands. The indicators used might be 
both objective and subjective. The pur- 
pose is to determine each learner's level 
of achievement, aptitudes, cognitive de- 
velopment, etc. The resulting descrip- 
tion of the learner’s status is then com- 
pared to the original yardstick in order 
to identify discrepancies between pres- 
ent behavior and behavior which could 
or should exist. 

This oversimplified version of how 
learners’ needs are determined suggests 
some vital functions for the school guid- 
ance counselor. First of all, the counselor 
can produce and supply, in a form con- 
venient and usable for teacher and pupil, 
valuable data about a learner’s present 
status. One way to accomplish this is to 
administer to all pupils a checklist com- 
posed of behavioral statements related to 
some general goals. The checklist could 
contain two rating scales, one to indicate 
how the pupils see themselves and 
another to indicate how they would like 
to see themselves. For example, a state- 
ment under “Achievement” might read: 
“My performance on tests is. . . ." Pupils 
respond on two identical scales, which 
might read: “Superior,” “Above aver- 
age,” “Average,” “Below average,” and 
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“Poor.” Discrepancies between how 
pupils see themselves and how they 
would like to see themselves are indica- 
tive of a need. ; 

'The counselor might try the Glasser 
(1969) technique of group discussion as 
another means of identifying learners' 
needs. With this method the counselor 
meets with the classroom group, prefer- 
ably in the teacher's presence, to lead a 
discussion of personal, social, or 
academic needs. Ideally, these sessions 
would be held regularly and continu- 
ously as opposed to being one-shot af- 
fairs. Perhaps, under guidance, the 
teacher as well as the pupils can acquire 
skills with this technique. 

Another important contribution the 
counselor can make is to lead pupils, on 
an individual basis, to an awareness of 
their needs. As some counseling 
theorists now contend, the counselor can 
guide individuals to accurately apprais- 
ing their own behavior, to making value 
judgments about their own adequacy or 
inadequacy, and to setting goals they 
wish to achieve. If the counselor can get 
pupils to make a commitment to striving 
for chosen goals, the counselor will have 
added much to the total teaching- 
learning process. 


Instructional Objectives 


Instructional objectives are those de- 
tailed descriptions of behaviors that con- 
tribute to the attainment of a general 
goal and that are selected as a basis for 
instruction. They are, in a sense, pre- 
requisite behaviors to the performance 
of some more generalized behavior. 
First, general goals are divided into more 
precise statements of behavior until the 
resulting specifications are stated in 
terms of concise and observable be- 
haviors. Next, the teacher pretests the 
pupils to determine which of these be- 
havioral objectives have already been 
mastered by each pupil. Once this i$ de-, 
termined, the remaining objectives form: 
the basis for subsequent instruction. 
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School counselors’ study of human 
behavior and their knowledge of growth 
and development can make them well 
equipped to analyze the needs of learn- 
ers and break these needs down into 
more detailed specifications. This can be 
done along with the teacher, either dur- 
ing planning or in the presence of the 
learners. Especially useful in this regard 
are the two works Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives (Bloom et al. 1956; 
Krathwohl, Bloom & Masia 1964). These 
well-known volumes can enable the 
counselor to suggest worthwhile objec- 
tives to teachers and pupils alike and to 
assist teachers in reviewing existing in- 
structional objectives. Many other books 
are now available that can assist in the 
selection or writing of instructional ob- 
jectives. 

Another useful technique to employ in 
deriving instructional objectives is the 
learning hierarchy presented by Gagne 
(1965). He has suggested eight kinds of 
cognitive learning behavior, from the 
simple to the complex: (a) signal learn- 
ing, (b) stimulus response learning, (c) 
chaining, (d) verbal association, (e) mul- 
— tiple discrimination, (f) concept learn- 
- ing, (g) principle learning, and (h) prob- 
lem solving. 

Counselors can also assist in this proc- 
- ess through their skills and knowledge 
_ in the area of tests and measurement. 
_ They can make known to teachers many 
_ of the alternatives available for measur- 
_ ing pupil behavior. The counselor might 
80 so far as to establish test files of both 
commercial and locally produced tests 
and a reference shelf on testing and 
“Measurement. These aids have been 
found to be of tremendous value to the 
Classroom teacher. Given the proper 
"conditions, the counselor might even 
Provide inservice education oppor- 
tunities for classroom teachers to enable 
them to acquire or maintain their own 
Skills in this area. For even more direct 
Involvement in the teaching-learning 
Ocess, counselors might consider of- 
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fering their services in administering 
some pretests in the classroom. Most 
teachers would welcome assistance of 
this type in the area of diagnosis. 


Instructional Strategies and Media 


Creating the strategies and media that 
are likely to lead to the attainment of the 
selected instructional objectives is 
another important undertaking of the 
teacher who wishes to individualize in- 
struction. In addition to providing learn- 
ing opportunities designed for specified 
outcomes, individual differences dictate 
that strategies and media be developed 
to suit unique learning styles and charac- 
teristics. 

The actual design and development of 
instructional strategies and media are 
very complex matters, despite the tradi- 
tional reliance on the single-textbook/ 
lecture-and-recitation method. A mod- 
ern interpretation of an instructional 
strategy and medium is that they be 
based on prespecified outcomes, sound 
learning theory, and predefined learner 
characteristics. Teachers who focus on 
individualizing instruction will give some 
attention to all of these factors. 

One way of basing instruction on 
sound learning theory would be to con- 
sider, both prior to and during the in- 
structional sequence, some commonly 
accepted principles of learning. Learn- 
ing principles such as the following will 
be helpful to keep in mind. 


e Behaviors that are rewarded are more 
likely to recur 

e Individuals learn at their own rate of 
speed 


e Recall shortly after learning reduces 
forgetting 


e Involvement in the learning process is 
facilitated by involvement in the instruc- 
tional activity 


e Thorough learning requires practice 
of newly acquired behaviors 
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e Knowledge of results can be a useful 
reinforcer 


e A positive, healthy self-concept facili- 
tates learning 


Although these principles are 
generalizations about learning, they 
should convey the idea that instructional 
strategies can and should be built around 
them. 

Another way in which the counselor 

can facilitate individualization is to 
gather information about individual 
learners which is different from that 
typically collected but which is often 
more central to the learning process. 
For example, in what kind of group 
setting—large, small, or independent 
— does the learner feel most comfortable 
and able to learn? Does the learner work 
best in a structured or flexible situation? 
Does the learner think through 
academic problems analytically or in a 
random, intuitive fashion? What is the 
learner's attention span, and what kinds 
of activities does he or she like best in 
learning various subjects? These and 
many other questions, perhaps posed on 
aquestionnaire or in an interview, would 
be extremely useful in designing instruc- 
tional strategies and media. 

At the level of implementation, there 
is a great need for the counselor to in- 
crease or begin classroom and group 
guidance activities. Such activities can 
become the major vehicle by which coun- 
selors can work directly with pupils to 
implement learning opportunities that 
will meet their needs. Furthermore, if 
well executed, this format can serve as an 
example to the teacher of effective teach- 
ing style. 


Evaluation 


The final component of the process en- 
tails making judgments about (a) pupil 
progress toward attaining instructional 
objectives and goals and (b) the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of instructional 
strategies and media. The importance of 
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the dual focus of evaluation—on pupil 
progress and teacher instruction— 
cannot be overemphasized. The com- 
plete philosophy of individualized in- 
struction cannot be realized without em- 
phasis on both aspects of evaluation. 
That is, individualized instruction gains 
its greatest importance from the concept 
of mastery learning as advocated by 
Bloom (1968), who says: 

Most students (perhaps over 90 percent) can mas- 
ter what we have to teach them, and it is the task of 


instruction to find the means which will enable our 
students to master the subject under consideration 


[p. 1]. 


According to this concept, then, 
evaluation should provide learners with 
such information about their achieve- 
ments that they can make decisions 
about subsequent actions and should 
provide teachers with such information 
that they can make any necessary altera- 
tions in the instructional strategies 
and/or media if progress is unsatisfac- 
tory. In this way pupils are kept in- 
formed of how well they are doing in 
reaching their goals, are given oppor- 
tunities to improve their progress when 
it has been inadequate, and are not 
penalized for inadequacies in instruc- 
tion. 

This approach to evaluation differs 
from the time-honored posttest-only 
technique used by so many teachers. 
Both pretesting and posttesting should 
be used as an indication of how much 
growth or change has occurred. Further, 
the measurement instruments used 
should relate directly and only to the ob- 
jectives being taught. This necessitates 
that teachers construct many of their 
own evaluation devices—or locate others 
that coincide with what is being 
taught—and that twice as many devices 
be used in order to pretest and posttest to 
determine progress. Furthermore, 
sound evaluation must rely on more than 
just paper-and-pencil tests and requires 
that other evaluation devices be created. 

School guidance counselors’ involve- 
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ment in this approach to evaluation may 
depend on their background and skills in 
tests and measurement. This is typically 
a teacher's weakest area of competence. 
With such skills, however, counselors can 
be of tremendous value in assisting class- 
room teachers with the development of 
specific evaluation techniques and 
measurement instruments. In addition, 
where counselors feel confident enough, 
they might contribute to the process by 
providing inservice education oppor- 
tunities for teachers who wish to sharpen 
their skills in this area. 

At the level of implementation, the 
counselor can assist the teacher by direct 
involvement in test administration. 
Counselors are frequently called on to 
do much of the school testing and are 
thus suited, by virtue of experience, to 
help the teacher with the classroom test- 
ing program. In addition, the counselor 
may have skills in the case method of 
study, which can add considerably to the 
kind of data available for evaluating 
pupil progress. At the very least, the 
counselor should provide input on prog- 
ress evaluation from independent ob- 
servations of learners in and out of the 
classroom. 


CONCLUSION 


Many school guidance counselors are 
unhappy with their often quasi- 
administrative role in the educational 
process. Many are demanding a more 
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direct role in providing educational op- 
portunities for learners. In short, they 
want to use their skills in becoming equal 
partners with teachers in the teaching 
and learning process. 

There tend to be many parallels be- 
tween what has been called “developmen- 
tal guidance” and teaching that attempts 
to recognize individual differences. 
They are primarily parallel in that they 
both serve to provide learning oppor- 
tunities that meet the needs of individual 
learners. The similarity between the two 
suggests that there is an important role 
for the counselor in programs that at- 
tempt to individualize instruction. NI 
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From a Counselee . . . 


Lost? 

Who's lost? 

Your not lost— 

You've just been missplaced!— 

Oh, how sad 

When your lost you can ask for direction's— 

But when you've been missplaced you have to 
wait around until someone stumbles onto you— 

Then it's usually to late, and your discarded along with 
all the rest of the unwanted things in life! !! 


See you 
Dayle 


This poem, written by a counselee, was furnished by Brooke B. Collison of Wichita State University, Wichita, Kansas. 
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The author examines several of Ellis’ “irrational 
ideas” as they relate specifically to counselors. 
These ideas provide a convenient vehicle for the 
discussion of some typical misconceptions about 
counseling. Counselors are encouraged to analyze 
their own feelings and thought processes and to 
determine irrational ideas in addition to those 
described here to which they may be susceptible. 


Counselor education programs, in an at- 
tempt to present an ideal view of the 
counseling profession, frequently ne- 
glect to confront the counselor trainee 
with some of the more popular miscon- 
ceptions, or irrational ideas, that coun- 
selors may develop. Patterson (1966), in 
writing about rational-emotive psy- 
chotherapy, states: 

Fallacious ideas are almost universal in our society, 
and where they are accepted and reinforced by 
continuous self-indoctrination, they lead to emo- 


tional disturbances or neurosis, since they cannot 
be lived up to [p. 112]. 


The purpose of this article is to elabo- 
rate on those “irrational ideas” of Ellis’ 
(1962), as expressed below, that relate 
directly to the counselor. The use of sev- 
eral of these irrational ideas provides a 
convenient vehicle for discussing typical 
concerns and misconceptions held by 
counselors 


IRRATIONAL IDEAS 


"It is essential that one be loved 
Or approved by virtually everyone 
in his or her community.” 


A counselors community includes 
educators, community leaders, agency 
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Even counselors have 
irrational ideas 


STEPHEN G. WEINRACH 


workers, administrators, fellow coun- 
selors, clients, and families of clients. Ef- 
fective counselors are capable of estab- 
lishing healthy working relationships 
with many of the people they work with, 
but it is irrational for counselors to ex- 
pect to develop such relationships with 
everyone—particularly with their clients, 
To expect virtually every client to like, 
much less love, the counselor is naive. 

The target of the counselor’s attempt to 
gain acceptance is often his or her em- 
ployer. While good counselor-employer 
relationships are important, if coun- 
selors are to be vocal agents for change 
within the professional community, then 
it is unrealistic for them to expect to be 
loved by everyone. The irrational coun- 
selor expects to represent the client's best 
interests without regard to whether 
these interests are in conflict with the 
interests of the counselor’s employer, at 
the same time expecting to seek and re- 
ceive the approval of that employer. Suc- 
cessful attainment of both expectations is 
to a large degree mutually exclusive. 

A corollary of this irrational idea is: It 
is not unrealistic to expect the counselor 
to like every client. Counselor educators 
often suggest that the counselor should 
demonstrate unconditional positive re- 
gard for each client. This is not 
synonymous with liking the client or ap- 
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proving the client's behavior. Irrational 
counselors expect to like each client 
equally. Although this is desirable, it is 
simply unrealistic to expect all coun- 
selors to like every one of their clients. 


“One must be perfectly competent, 
adequate, and achieving 
to consider oneself worthwhile.” 


This is irrational because it is unattaina- 
ble. To live for successful outcomes 
alone is to invite frustration. To assume 
complete responsibility for the outcome 
of any given counseling relationship is to 
deny the client his or her participatory 
responsibility. 

The first corollary of this irrational 
idea is: If a client fails to attain a counsel- 
ing goal, it is always the counselor's fault. 
This is, of course, a possibility; but to 
assume that it is solely the counselor's 
responsibility to solve the client's prob- 
lem is irrational. 

The second corollary of this irrational 
idea is: Intervention by a known and 
acknowledged leader in the field, such as 
Krumboltz, Ellis, or Rogers, would au- 
tomatically and instantly assist the client 
in attaining the counseling goal. Coun- 
selors frequently believe in this aspect of 
"divine intervention": If "experts" were 
to see the client, they would be able to do 
the impossible. This irrational thinking 
is likely a combination of hero worship 
and frustration. 


“One should be quite upset over other 
people’s problems and disturbances.” 


How could a counselor be both empathic 
and caring without getting “quite 
upset”? Is this heresy? On the contrary, 
this is a reasonable approach to working 
with clients. Consider the alternative. 
When a counselor becomes depressed 
over a client's problem, the counselor's 
capacity to facilitate change may be re- 
duced. Furthermore, client problems 
often have nothing to do with the 
counselor's personal life but rather with 
the counselor's professional one. It is 
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senseless for counselors to become de- 
pressed over situations that really don't 
affect them personally. Good counseling 
requires the counselor to maintain an 
objective stance while simultaneously 
demonstrating a genuine interest and 
caring about the client. This does not 
mean that the counselor has to grieve 
because the client is grieving. Patterson 
(1966) interprets Ellis as follows: 


Becoming distraught over the behavior of others 
while implying that we have power to control them, 
actually lessens our ability to change them [p. 112]. 


"There is always a right or 
perfect solution to every problem, 
and it must be found or the 
results will be catastrophic." 


This is an area in which counselors are 
especially vulnerable. Every now and 
then a client presents a problem that (a) 
belongs within the province of counsel- 
ing but has no perfect solution or (b) 
doesn't belong within the province of 
counseling. The irrational counselor at- 
tempts to find a perfect solution for each 
and every problem a client presents. 

It is presumptuous of counselors to 
think that they possess the skill, wisdom, 
and knowledge to dispense solutions for 
all the world's problems. It is preposter- 
ous for them to believe that counseling 
can possibly offer such a panacea or 
utopia. If counseling is viewed as a proc- 
ess of counselor intervention into the 
client's environment or as a process by 
which clients are assisted in making deci- 
sions based on realistic alternatives, it is 
not reasonable that counselors should 
expect to restructure the world—or the 
client's perception of it—in order to 
eliminate all sources of conflict. 

A corollary of the above is: It is proba- 
ble that any given counselor can help 
every client who comes for help. This is 
irrational for at least three good reasons. 
First, the client may not be committed to 
counseling. Second, the counselor and 
the client may not have developed a 
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working relationship because their per- 
sonalities are incompatible. Third, the 
client's problem may be of such a nature 
that it falls beyond the scope of counsel- 


ing. 
COUNSELOR, CONFRONT THYSELF 


Clearly, the preceding list of irrational 
ideas is only a partial one. The intent in 
providing such a list was not to make it 
all-encompassing but rather to make it 
spur the reader into introspection. 
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Counselors, like other human beings, 
frequently suffer from their own private 
logic. It is necessary at times to stop play- 
ing counselor with everyone else and 
look inward. Irrational ideas can blur 
one's judgment. It's time to confront thy- 
self, counselor. M 
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Many people use words to hide what they are 

really thinking or feeling, either because 

they cannot accept these thoughts and feel- 

ings or because they fear others will not 

accept them. Counselors and others in the 

helping professions have the task of promot- 

ing genuine communication through accep- 

tance. The first step toward this process must 

be taken by counselors: They must let them- 

selves be known, unlike so many of us, who 

often imitate the Wizard of Oz as we hide 

behind our curtain of words, manipulati 

techniques in the hope that the counselee vl 

be fooled and helped by the image we pro- Words 

duce. This poem (or whatever it is) is merely 

an attempt to urge us to be honest with 

ourselves and others and to be worthy of the , j 1 WA 
trust others put in us as they reveal who and Words can build a labyrinthine wall, hiding and 


go oe containingall that goes on inside. Yes, shelter- 
ing; but isolating too. 


Words can construct a glittering mirror, ap- 
pearing to have depth, but only reflecting what 
is seen; never revealing what lives within. 


Words can weave an intricate tapestry, con- 
vincing many that its portrait is the real view 
rather than a carefully fabricated illusion. 


Words can create an open channel, free of 
concealing and eluding obstructions, allowing 
clear passage of what really is being 
experienced. 


To keep the wall intact, a ready supply of cement and bricks must be on hand to 
replace the old when it crumbles and to add new dimensions when the original no 
longer contains and hides . . . from those who try to penetrate. 


To keep the mirror shining, it must be constantly polished to maintain its ability to 
reflect and carefully handled to protect its fragile surface from getting scratched and 
shattered . . . so as not to let anyone see through. 


To keep the tapestry vibrant, continual brushing and cleaning are required to 
remove dust and stains; extra thread is needed to cover up the frayed material and to 
mend the tears . . . so no one can touch the other side. 


To keep the channel open, there must be trust in others and faith in oneself to 
sustain the risks of exposure; and there must be a willingness to experience the joy 
and responsibility of knowing and being known. . . so those who care orare in need 
may fully share and understand. 


DEFOREST INGERSOLL 
Walker Junior High School, Charlottesville, virginia 
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Call for Ethical Case Materials 


The Ethical Standards Casebook, under imprint 1965, is urgently in need of 
revision. Dr. Thomas E. Long has agreed to serve as chairman of a special 
committee to update the Casebook as Dr. George Gazda works on the new 
ethical standards. 

Dr. Long requests the submission of ethical problems, incidents, or cases. 
These situations should be described in two or three paragraphs at the most, 
outlining the behaviors, decisions, and problems confronted by the practitioner. 
Case materials representing the broad spectrum of our professional practice, 
including schools, community agencies, hospitals, employment offices, and 
private practice, are needed. Where possible, identification of individuals should 
be removed before submission and assurances offered that no published mate- 


rials will enable personal identification. If there are peculiar cultural or situational 
factors involved in a particular case, a brief description of them will be of 
assistance to the committee in evaluating the materials. 

Dr. Long and Dr. Gazda welcome your general or specific suggestions at this 
time of revising our standards and the Casebook. Send material to: 


Dr. Thomas Long Dr. George Gazda 

50 Chambers Building Professor of Education and Psychiatry 
Department of Vocational Education College of Education 

Pennsylvania State University University of Georgia 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 212 Baldwin Hall 


(Phone: 814 865-2597) Athens, Georgia 30601 
(Phone: 404 542-1812) 
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A Hotline Cools Off 


MIKE KILLEEN 
MIKE SCHMITZ 


*Underground" hotlines and the many 
young persons who manned them be- 
came national phenomena with the 
growth of a youth counterculture in the 
late 1960s. Despite the widely publicized 
decline of this culture in the early 1970s, 
many hotlines remain to do battle with a 
wide variety of problems. There are na- 
tional and regional hotline organiza- 
tions, conferences, and newsletters. 
While some of these hotlines remain 
counter-culture in character, others 
have become agencies—with paid staff, 
office hours, and job strata. Most hot- 
lines, however, probably see themselves 
essentially as "alternatives" to existing 
mental health delivery systems. 

This article explores the motivations 
of personnel who volunteer for one such 
organization as it struggles for mainte- 
nance and cohesion. While there is litera- 
ture on hotlines, usually described in 
glowing terms (Berman & McCarthy 
1971; Mickelson & Schmitz 1972; 
Tucker, Megenity & Vigil 1970), there 


MIKE KILLEEN is a graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, University of 
Wisconsin —Milwaukee. MIKE SCHMITZ, a former 
officer of the Underground Switchboard described in this 
E is on the staff of the Counseling Center of Mil- 
waukee. 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniques 


has been very little study of the persons 
who volunteer for them. 


THE UNDERGROUND SWITCHBOARD 


Volunteers at the Underground Switch- 
board in Milwaukee are still young and 
“hip,” but the organization is no longer 
underground. It has steadily gained ac- 
ceptability in the larger community, as 
many new groups eventually do. The 
lack of any real scandal, location in an 
old, established Catholic hospital, and 
support by professionals have con- 
tributed to this respectability. Conse- 
quently, the general tone and character 
of the Switchboard have changed. 

The change is evident when old-timers 
fondly tell new trainees of the “good old 
days," when the Switchboard was sup- 
posedly started by three youths in an 
apartment shortly after Woodstock in 
1969. One conjures up a romantic pic- 
ture of a very tightly knit group of hip- 
pies who were constantly being photo- 
graphed and bugged by the vice squad, 
were unable to pay the phone bill, and 
more than half of whom were catching 
VD in a single month. People were help- 
ing their brothers and sisters against 
great odds—and having considerable 
fun as well. According to one story, the 
vice squad was taking motion pictures of 
everyone entering or leaving a group 
meeting. During the meeting a vote was 
taken, and the members went downstairs 
to do a cancan for the police photog- 
rapher. 

The two most obvious reasons that 
young people volunteer their time to 
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work for the Switchboard are their stated 
purpose of helping others over the 
phone and the social aspect of involve- 
ment in a hip, hang-loose activity. How- 
ever, the vast personnel turnover in the 
organization indicates considerable disil- 
lusionment among many of the recruits. 

This situation has led to two constant 
staffing headaches: how to staff the 
phones 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week; and how to control internal prob- 
lems. The Switchboard has moved from 
having a few people work many 4-hour 
shifts to having many people working 
only one shift a week. The number of 
operators, the need for a volunteer 
bureaucracy to do training, the adminis- 
trative tedium, and the internal prob- 
lems have all increased. 

The greatest loss here has been the loss 
of intimacy. The special feeling of to- 
getherness that often seemed the main 
motivation for being an operator has 
greatly declined. Moreover, the sense of 
innovation and “hipness” is no longer 
present. Hotlines have long ceased to be 
novelties and in fact are probably of 
more value to alienated “straight” per- 
sons such as the handicapped and the 
elderly. On numerous occasions the 
Switchboard has been asked how to cor- 
rect nonconforming behavior and thus 
help maintain the status quo. Typical of 
such requests is the mother who asks an 
operator how she can get her child to 
discontinue mild drug use. After getting 
a number of such calls, operators begin 
to wonder whether they are really serv- 
ing their "brothers and sisters" in the 
counterculture or merely comforting 
nervous parents. In their doubt they may 
be overlooking their educational service 
to the parents. 


INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


The idealistic new operator quickly sees 
a hostof internal problems. With no paid 
staff and no charismatic leaders, the or- 
ganization seems to limp along, and the 
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main emphasis is usually on how to fill as 
many as possible of the 42 shifts a week. 
The political maneuvering seen in most 
groups has often torn the Switchboard as 
well, and petty jealousies fester. Every 
side, of course, claims knowledge on how 
best to help the callers—but the constant 
wrangling seems to help no one in the 
eyes of the new operator. An operator 
may also feel alone and powerless when 
more visible and professional members 
take credit for their involvement in the 
Switchboard. 

Most operators eventually phase out 
their involvement with the Switchboard, 
become active in other groups, leave the 
area, or just fade into obscurity. Their 
stated reasons for leaving are generally 
the aforementioned internal problems 
and/or the “burn-out” syndrome. Burn- 
ing out is simply the inability to answer 
any more calls. Operators can no longer 
deal with others’ problems—they have 
their own—and need a long rest. They 
may have contributed mightily to the or- 
ganization, but the organization has 
given them little in return. 

Operators who stay on the hotline for 
more than a year usually have motives 
beyond wanting to help people and have 
fun. The Switchboard may be filling a 
void in their own lives, providing a kind 
of safe human contact generally missing 
otherwise. But, as an anonymous tele- 
phone service, this contact falls short of 
genuine intimacy and long-term 
involvements—both of which are highly 
anxiety-evoking for some volunteers. In 
short, such persons volunteer to help 
peers who have the same problems they 
do. 

Awareness of these “ulterior” motives ` 
for volunteering are essential in any al- 
ternative agency. These motives may ul- 
timately destroy a fledgling organization 
if they are counterproductive to the 
group’s goals. Short of that, if a 
volunteer's needs are not being met, he 
or she will fade out of the organization. 
Plans should be made to replace the per- 
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son ahead of time instead of watching in 
bewilderment as the service seemingly 
crumbles. 


KEEPING THEM VITAL 


How do we keep older alternative in- 
stitutions vital, innovative, and produc- 
tive? For one, a balance should be main- 
tained between loose informality on one 
end and tight, efficient administration 
on the other. The former can be waste- 
ful, the latter inhuman. Group leaders 
should weigh every proposed procedure 
or regulation on this continuum. They 
should guard against the common ten- 
dency to decide details and mechanics 
rather than problems of human interac- 
tion. 

Workers should continually reassess 
the individual and collective needs of the 
group, and they should be willing to ex- 


The Parent "C" Group 


DON C. DINKMEYER 


It is generally accepted that parents and 
the family exert the original and perhaps 
most significant influence on the de- 
velopment of the individual. Until re- 
cently, however, school counselors have 
not developed programs to involve par- 
ents. 

One of our most significant societal 
problems stems from the fact that par- 
ents seldom receive adequate training in 
relating effectively and in a growth 
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amine how the organization operates 
and how it became what it is. Volunteer 
groups in particular need not become 
self-perpetuating; if they have outgrown 
their usefulness, members should be 
able to admit it and disband. Alternative 
institutions should not only appear to be 
a better approach to dealing with prob- 
lems, but they must have a fundamental 
honesty and openness to self- 
exploration that makes them truly better 
than traditional approaches. Wi 
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promoting manner with children. 
School counselor-consultants need to be 
cognizant of the influence of parental 
behavior on the social, emotional, and 
intellectual growth of the student. Un- 
fortunately, when educators do become 
aware of the importance of parent- 
student relationships, their good inten- 
tions are often hampered by their 
methods. The occasion for contact is 
often a "crisis," and the message parents 
hear leaves them feeling at fault or in- 
adequate to cope with the problem. Sel- 
dom are parents provided with positive 
procedures to help them relate more ef- 
fectively with their children. 

The model that enables group mem- 
bers both to acquire knowledge and 
evaluate beliefs and attitudes is called the 
“C” group. This concept has been ap- 
plied extensively with teacher groups 
(Dinkmeyer 1971; Dinkmeyer & Ar- 
ciniega 1972; Dinkmeyer & Carlson 
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1973). The *C" group was developed to 
present knowledge about human be- 
havior in a group setting. The group set- 
ting not only allows for the sharing of 
ideas and procedures but also helps 
members become more aware of the feel- 
ings, attitudes, and beliefs that affect 
their relationships with their children. 
One of the features of the "C" group is 
that it helps the parents understand how 
such beliefs as “I must be in control” or 
“Disobedience is a personal challenge 
and must be met with force" keep them 
from functioning most effectively with 
their children. In contrast to discussion 
groups that do not consider how parents' 
beliefs keep them from putting their 
knowledge into action, the "C" group 
deals with the affective, cognitive, and 
behavioral domains. It goes beyond in- 
volving "the whole child" to involving 
"the whole parent" in the session. Par- 
ents are helped to consider how their 
beliefs may be blocking more effective 
relationships with their children. 


THERAPEUTIC FORCES IN “C” GROUPS 


The leader must create a climate and 
establish a pattern of interaction that 
facilitate both understanding of and 
change in behavior. The leader's knowl- 
edge of procedures for facilitating the 
therapeutic forces in groups is basic to 
the success of parent groups (Dinkmeyer 
& Muro 1971). The following group 
mechanisms or forces are particularly 
important in working with parent 
groups. 

Acceptance. In this process respect and 
empathy develop among members of the 
group. 

Feedback. In this process members 
share with each other their impressions 
of the impact of specific attitudes and 
behavior on the parent-child relation- 
ship. The feedback that members re- 
ceive about their procedures enables 
them to develop self-awareness. 

Universalization. In this process par- 
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ents become aware that their concems 
with their children are not unique but 
are held in common with other parents 

Altruism. In this process members art 
stimulated by the opportunity to help 
others. 

Spectator Therapy. In this process men- 
bers develop an understanding of their 
situation by hearing a similar situation 
presented by another member. This 
gives the group situation an added di- 
mension over individual consulting. 


“C” GROUP COMPONENTS 


This approach has been titled the "C" 
group because the factors that make it 
effective begin with a C. Below are de- 
scribed the specific components of sucha 
group. 

1. Collaboration and working together 
on mutual concerns are emphasized 
The leader has an equal position: There 
are no superior-inferior relationships 
between the leader and the group or 
among members of the group. 

2. Consultation is both received and 
provided by the parents. The interaction 
that occurs within the group between the 
leader and the members helps group 
members to become aware of new ap 
proaches with children. 

3. The group clarifies for all members 
their belief systems, their feelings, and 
the congruence or incongruence be 
tween their behavior, beliefs, and feel- 
ings. Clarification and congruence hdp 
parents understand how beliefs 
influence actions. 

4. Confrontation adds an element of 
strength in that it produces more realis- 
tic and honest feedback. There is an ex 
pectation that each individual will se 
himself or herself, see his or her own 
purposes, attitudes, and beliefs, and be 
willing to confront other members with 
their belief systems. 

5. The group is concerned and shows 
that it cares. This concern leads men- 
bers to collaborate, consult, clarify, and 
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confront. The group confronts for pur- 
poses of helping and because members 
are truly involved with developing the 
human potential of children and group 
members. 

6. The group is confidential: Whatever 
is discussed within the group stays within 
the group. 

7. The group helps individuals de- 

velop a commitment to change. Partici- 
pants in the group become involved in 
helping members recognize that they 
can really change only themselves. They 
may come to the group expecting to 
change children, but they soon learn that 
they must develop a specific commitment 
involving an action they will take before 
the next "C" group meeting in order to 
change their approach to a problem 
(Dinkmeyer & Carlson 1973). 


ADMINISTRATIVE DETAIL 


To gain benefits from "C" groups with 
parents, the leader must pay close atten- 
tion to organizational details. It is impor- 
tant to secure the support of the central 
administration of the school system and 
the local building principal, Support can 
usually be obtained when administrators 
are made aware that this process is pre- 
ventive and broadens the scope of serv- 
ices, Effective parent “C” groups have 
positive public relations value and tend 
to create community support. In some 
instances it is the most effective proce- 
dure for making the counseling service 
visible, accessible, and accountable. It is 
important to present the concept to the 
parent organization of the school, since 
homeroom parents can be of assistance 
in generating enthusiasm, making con- 
tacts, and handling details, The idea of 
parent "C" groups should be presented 
at an open meeting so that the commu- 
nity is made aware of the new service. 
Itis advantageous, however, to restrict 
the first group to a specific grade level. 
Experience indicates that parents of first 
grade children are generally receptive to 
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this kind of group. Once the target grade 
and classroom are selected, notices are 
mailed to all parents. Follow-up calls are 
made until the first group is enrolled. 
The group should have a minimum of 
five parents but no more than eight, so 
that all members can become involved at 
each meeting. It is important to have a 
brief individual interview with each par- 
ent to clarify the structure and purpose 
of the group and to elicit specific con- 
cerns and a willingness to share and to be 
of assistance to one another. 

The meeting should be held in a com- 
fortable setting where members can be 
seated in a circular fashion. It is prefera- 
ble to conduct meetings for mothers dur- 
ing the school day. The members are 
expected to make a commitment to meet 
fora minimum of six to eight weeks, each 
meeting being restricted to an hour and 
a half. 


THE PARENT “C” GROUP IN ACTION 


At the first meeting the leader intro- 
duces himself or herself and asks the 
members to introduce themselves 
briefly, telling the names and ages of 
their children, starting with the oldest. 
They are also asked to describe briefly 
and specifically their concerns with à 
specific child. After all the members of 
the group have introduced themselves, 
the leader talks briefly about general 
principles, but the meeting focuses 
mainly on specific concerns with chil- 
dren. 

After this brief presentation and dis- 
cussion, which should be restricted to 10 
minutes, the leader selects a parent who 
has a concern that is common and that 
represents an area in which this parent 
can achieve success. The parent is asked 
to present a specific behavioral incident 
and to share the feelings he or she ex- 
perienced when the child misbehaved. 
The leader and the members help this 
parent to consider the purpose of the 
behavior and possible alternative proce- 
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dures. The following brief excerpt from 
à parent group will illustrate how the 
counselor guides the early diagnostic 
phase of the discussion. 


Parent A: Jack is so lazy and uncoopera- 
tive. I just don't know what to do. 
Counselor: You are discouraged. Tell us 
about a specific time when this hap- 
pened. [The counselor actively listens 
and elicits specific events.] 

Parent A: Monday I had to get off to 
work, and he still was not dressed for 
school. 

Counselor: What did you do? [The 
counselor determines parental re- 
sponse.] 

Parent A: I scolded him. He must know 
better. I've told him countless times. 
Counselor: How did you feel? [The 
counselor explores feelings to consider 
the purpose of the child's action and to 
examine the parent's belief system.] 
Parent A: I was very angry and upset. 
Counselor (to members of the group): 
Have any of you ever had this happen to 
you? What do you think is the purpose of 
this behavior? [The counselor attempts 
to universalize and explore the child's 
purpose.] 

Parent B: I know how she feels. It seems 
to me Jack wants to control. 

Parent C: Yes, it's a familiar scene. I 
guess some children are just that way. 
Counselor (to Parent A): What do you 
think about the idea that Jack gets power 
and control over you by this behavior? 
[The counselor explores a tentative 
hypothesis.] 


The discussion continues to develop 
understanding of the child's purpose, to 
explore the belief system of Parent A 
that hooks her into the power struggle, 
and to consider alternative procedures. 
As the group members become better 
acquainted, they consider what beliefs 
and attitudes on the parent's part pre- 
vent the relationship from becoming 
more effective. The groups operate on 
the fundamental premise that parents 
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can change a child's behavior only if they 
are willing to change their own first. 

If examination of the specific incidents 
does not provide ideas that clarify the 
child's purpose and suggest new proce- 
dures, the parent is asked to provide 
some further details, When did the com- 
plaint begin? How are the siblings dif- 
ferent in personality traits? How does 
the child function in such situations as 
getting up, dressing, taking care of his or 
her room, eating, obeying and cooperat- 
ing, taking care of personal property, 
doing chores, getting to bed at bedtime, 
relating to peers and siblings, relating to 
schoolwork and teacher, etc? 

Members of the group develop and 
share tentative hypotheses about the 
purpose of the behavior. They examine 
the beliefs about parental behaviors that 
may be affecting the relationship. Par- 
ents are helped to understand how their 
beliefs hinder progress, and they are 
helped to refine the alternatives that fit 
their personalities and their specific con- 
cerns. 

It is important that the leader have 
maximum involvement and participa- 
tion in the problem solving. The leader 
avoids the role of the "expert" and en- 
courages the contributions of members 
by asking, "What do you think about 
that?" While leaders do contribute their 
expertise in human relationships, they 
seek to stimulate the members to use the 
resources of the group. 

It is crucial that the time be divided so 
that all parents have an opportunity to 
present and benefit from the discussion 
of concerns they have with their chil- 
dren. Parent "C" group meetings will not 
be effective if the time is spent focusing 
on one or two parents. All members 
should be involved in the process of pre- 
senting a concern. 

The meeting is usually closed by the 
leader's asking each parent to clarify the 
specific commitment he or she has made 
in terms of changing an attitude, belief, 
or procedure. The following meeting 
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begins by the leader's asking, *How did 
things go with your new procedure last 
week?" Excuses for failing to function 
are not accepted. Parents who provide 
such an excuse are asked if they believe 
the plan is appropriate or if they want to 
change it. This second meeting is spent 
in clarifying procedures and, if time 
permits, in considering new problems. 


PREPARING COUNSELORS 
TO LEAD “C” GROUPS 


The parent *C" group process is taught 
to counselors after they have developed 
group process and communication com- 
petencies. The consulting module ac- 
quaints the student with a theory of 
human behavior and then provides a 
series of parent group demonstrations. 
Students learn the specific skills of: 
(a) systematically exploring specific 
parent-child interactions; (b) utilizing 
the therapeutic forces of the group to 
promote the development of members; 
(c) understanding the meaning of be- 
havior; (d) clarifying, confronting, and 
obtaining commitments from parents; 
and (e) encouraging parents to become 
aware of their strengths and to utilize the 
strengths of their children. Students are 


Counseling with the 
SVIB: The "Ideal Self" 


BENJAMIN BEIT-HALLAHMI 


This innovation in the use of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) grew 
out of the needs of vocational counseling 
in a university counseling center. A 
common problem in vocational counsel- 
ing with university students is the ten- 
dency of clients to become totally test 
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expected to successfully lead parent “C” 
group sessions during the course. 

Experience indicates that graduates of 
programs offering such training are suc- 
cessfully leading "C" groups and, fur- 
thermore, are broadening the base of 
support for their programs. 

The parent "C" group provides a 
unique opportunity for the counselor to 
work in a preventive or developmental 
sense and affect a significant but often 
overlooked client: the parent. Through 
this procedure counselors are able to 
help more students as well as parents of 
the students. In this age of accountabil- 
ity, this process helps make counseling 
more visible, accessible, and  rele- 
vant M 
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oriented or score oriented. With such 
clients the exploration of issues beyond 
the reporting and interpreting of 
SVIB scores proves to be difficult or un- 
successful. The method reported here— 
a second administration of the SVIB 
under ideal-self instructions—was de- 
signed as a way of leading into self- 
exploration and going beyond purely 
vocational concerns. Having two sets of 
scores and comparing them was seen asa 
means of clarifying basic trends and 
looking at the issues of identity forma- 
tion, parental influences, and sex roles. 

The approach is wholly clinical, deal- 
ing with the significance of differences 
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between self and ideal-self profiles and 
the importance of ideal-self scores in the 
context of individual counseling. To the 
best of my knowledge, there exists in the 
literature no previous account of using 
ideal-self scores in individual cases with 
any instrument. A considerable amount 
of literature does exist dealing with 
self/ideal-self differences (sometimes de- 
scribed as “discrepancy” or “congru- 
ence"), but it concentrates mostly on the 
research and the theoretical aspects of 
either the self-concept or the various in- 
struments used (Butler & Haigh 1954; 
Schuldt & Truax 1968). 

Ideal-self instructions have not been 
used before with the SVIB, and some 
may view it as a most unlikely instrument 
for the purpose of measuring self/ 
ideal-self differences. The SVIB hand- 
book (Campbell 1971) would give us only 
minimal encouragement for using the 
test under different response sets. Pre- 
senting an actual case of repeating the 
test under a different set, Campbell (p. 
301) states that "contrary to most 
people's intuition about their test be- 
havior, there is considerable consistency 
even under different strategies." An ob- 
vious form of a different "strategy" is 
faking. The research on faking the 
SVIB, as summarized by Campbell in the 
handbook, shows clearly that different 
sets of instructions do have an effect on 
SVIB scores. Individuals instructed to 
fake do change their scores by from 10to 
20 standard score points. 


THE TECHNIQUE 


The method of obtaining the first set of 
scores (self) is the standard procedure of 
administering the SVIB in vocational 
counseling. After receiving an explana- 
tion of the test’s purpose and meaning, 
the client takes the SVIB under the stan- 
dard instructions. At this stage the client 
has no knowledge of any special proce- 
dure. After the test is scored the results 
are interpreted and discussed, usually 
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together with additional information 
and other test data. At this point, when 
the client is interested in further explo- 
ration, the idea of a repeated administra- 
tion is introduced. This is not a standard 
procedure, and it is used only in a minor- 
ity of cases. The instructions for the 
ideal-self administration are given orally 
by the counselor, as follows: 

“I would like you to take the Vocational 
Interest Blank again. This time you are going 
to respond to the items not the way you are but 
the way you would like to be; use this image of 
yourself as the guideline. Every person has an 
ideal image of the way he or she would want to 
be; just assume that the things that are now 
preventing you from being your ideal self do 
not exist, and respond to every item accord- 
ingly.” 

When the ideal-self profile is ready, 
the two sets of scores are compared and 
interpreted. The emphasis is not on the 
discrepancy between self and ideal self 
but rather on additional information 
gained from the ideal-self set and the 
differences between the two sets. In 
examining and interpreting the ideal- 
self scores, one should note changes in all 
scales. In many cases non-occupational 
scales seem to be affected as much as 
occupational scales. The effect of a de- 
sirability factor in these changes is often 
clear: Academic Achievement (AACH) 
goes up, Occupational Level (OL) goes 
up, Diversity (DIV) goes up, and Occu- 
pational Introversion-Extroversion 
(OIE) goes down. 

In clinical experience with self and 
ideal-self administrations of the SVIB to 
about 35 clients, the following patterns 
of comparison were found: (a) compen- 
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sation, where the gap between the self 
and the ideal self is expressed through 
the appearance of new and different 
score patterns; (b) accentuation, where 
the shape of the profiles is similar but the 
differences among scores are exagger- 
ated in the ideal-self scores; (c) the rarely 
occurring pattern where there is little or 
no difference between self and ideal self. 
It is important to emphasize that in in- 
terpreting the two sets of scores only the 
first set is regarded as the valid one for 
the purpose of immediate guidance. The 
ideal-self set is used as a source of data 
for further exploration but not as an al- 
ternative to the "real" scores. 


A CASE STUDY 


The following case study is presented to 
illustrate the significance and some of 
the uses of additional information con- 
tained in the ideal-self SVIB profiles. 
This case may be classified as falling 
within the category of "compensation." 
P, 21 years old, was a first-year law 
student who had been a social science 
major as an undergraduate. He had 
strong artistic interests, and he was a 
member in good standing of the campus 
counterculture contingent. His two 
profiles (Figures 1 and 2) present what 
can be seen as an internal struggle. The 
self profile is the "softer" one; it contains 
more indications of interest in people, 
need for intimacy, and curiosity about 
people. The ideal self, on the other 
hand, shows more interest in things, 
numbers, and money. The choice of law 
as a career was not without conflict for P, 
given his initial commitment to social sci- 
ence and the humanities. The self profile 
seems closer to P's ego-ideal. The ideal 
self seems to represent the more realistic, 
calculated, and ambitious choice of law 
as a vocation as well as a closer 
identification with his father, who is a 
research scientist (groups I and II). P 
himself indicated that he saw the ideal 
self as being closer to his parents' expec- 
tations for him. 
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We may notice considerable changes 
in the non-occupational scales, with Oc- 
cupational Level showing the largest 
gain from self to ideal self, from 49 to 72. 
Still, P has not forsaken his countercul- 
tural humanism and has not taken the 
vows of the bourgeois rat race. For a 
while he toyed with the idea of joining a 
program that offered both a law degree 
and a PhD in social science as a way of 
resolving his conflict, but this did not 
materialize. Even while continuing in law 
school, P's eventual goal for himself is 
that of a lawyer who helps to change 
society. This can be seen as a successful 
integration of social and humanistic con- 
cerns (groups V and VI on the self 
profile) with the role of a lawyer. 

The use of ideal-self scores in this case 
gave us a chance to look at the conflict 
within P and the effects of his 
identification with his father. It is clear 
that his solution so far is in the direction 
of establishing his own identity. Fol- 
lowed up two years later, P was about to 
graduate from law school and join a “so- 
cial action" law firm. He was still actively 
pursuing his artistic interests as well. 


DISCUSSION 


Discrepancy between self and ideal self 
has often been used as a way of 
operationalizing the concept of self- 
esteem. In other cases it has been used 
together with measures of adjustments 
or of psychopathology. The approach 
presented here is different, and the em- 
phasis here is not on the “gap” but on the 
additional information gained from the 
ideal-self scores. 

It is clear that in some cases we find 
real differences, which reflect conflicts in 
vocational choice and identity forma- 
tion. The differences—and especially 
the new information—are then used as 
stimuli for the discussion of these 
conflicts. 


(Continued on p. 261) 
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FIGURE 1 
First SVIB Profile of P (Self) 
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FIGURE 2 
Second SVIB Profile of P (Ideal Self) 
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(Continued from p. 258) 


One indication for the ideal-self ad- 
ministration is the occurrence of a flat 
self profile without any clear interest pat- 
terns. In these cases it is hoped that the 
ideal-self profile will cause some pattern 
to surface. Using the concept of ideal self 
may be especially appropriate for clients 
who define their presenting problem as a 
gap between potential and performance. 
Issues of identity formation and comple- 
tion are central in the college-age group, 
and this is one way of exploring them. At 
the same time, the concept of ideal self 
may be too difficult or threatening for 
some immature clients and cannot be 
used. 

The use of ideal-self scores on the 
SVIB is not recommended for all clients. 
It should not be a part of routine voca- 
tional counseling, since in most cases the 
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information available is sufficient ang 
the client may not be motivated toward 
exploration. However, in cases where 
vocational counseling has to go 
“deeper,” and when clients are moti- 
vated toward exploration, using ideal- 
self scores should be extremely 
beneficial. W 
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Publishers interested in having their materials 
reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Dr. Daniel Sinick, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Items 
reviewed in this column are not available from 
APGA. 


The Helping Relationship: Process and Skills by 
Lawrence M. Brammer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 1973. 170 pp. 
$7.95 hardbound, $2.95 paperback. 


Written mainly for "nonspecialist people- 
helpers," this is indeed a helpful handbook 
for “all people with personal contact posi- 
tions." It unobtrusively translates theories 
(the plural is a plus) into practices, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the person as well as 
the skills. Major topics include personal 
characteristics of helpers, crisis intervention, 
and skill development. Each of the eight 
chapters suggests outcomes to be expected 
from the chapter and references for further 
study. "Now that you have studied this chap- 
ter you can. . . .” seems too great an expecta- 
tion, but Brammer does bring light to our 
current "dark ages of human relations"—a 
premise with promise for this present-day 
Prometheus. 


Career Planning: Search fora Future by Gerald P. 
Cosgrave. Revised edition. Guidance Centre, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1000 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
Canada M4W 2K8. 1973. 144 pp. $3.35 paperback. 
Career Work Book, same author and publisher. 
1973. 54 pp. $1.00 paperback. 

Thoughtful and thorough, the first book has 
22 chapters covering a wide (and deep) 
gamut of topics pertaining to educational and 
occupational choice, presented in a 
framework of life planning. Cosgrave tries to 
meet today's students “where theyre at," 
showing an appreciation for the philosophy 
of non planning and related now-generation 
rejections of the work ethic. An experienced 
counselor, he demonstrates a needed combi- 
nation of the empathic and the rational. Each 
chapter is rich in relevant information and 
stimulating "think" questions. The Work Book 
further stimulates students to pursue their 
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personalized search. Career Planning alone 
could well supplement counselor education 
texts. 


Occupational Licensing: Practices and Policies 
by Benjamin Shimberg, Barbara F. Esser, and 
Daniel H. Kruger. Public Affairs Press, 419 New 
Jersey Ave. S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. 1973. 
258 pp. $7.50. 

An area of occupational information given 
too little attention, licensing is often an ob- 
struction in the opportunity structure. This is 
borne out by the careful research reported 
here, carried out by the Educational Testing 
Service for the Manpower Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Included in 
the intensive interview study were occupa- 
tions related to health, construction, service, 
and transportation. Finding the health of oc- 
cupational licensing poor, "riddled with 
faults," the report makes specific constructive 
recommendations in the service of moving 
the field forward. A practical report on policy 
matters. 


Counseling Psychology and Guidance: An 
Overview in Outline by Jerome A. Kroth. Charles C 
Thomas, 301 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Il- 
linois 62717. 1973. 249 pp. $8.95. 


A counselor educator, Kroth expresses con- 
cern for students’ limited “experiential ac- 
tivities for their own, development, apart 
from their practicum.” He wrote this book to 
“speed things up” and allow more time for 
nonacademic growth experiences. It is hard 
to see how the situation can be improved by 
this superficial summarization of an entire 
curriculum. He skims over “Psychological 
Foundations,” “The Guidance Function,” 
and “The Counseling Function” (with their 
numerous topics and subtopics), and even 
over such “Special Topics” as learning dis- 
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abilities, drug abuse, and professional issues 
and controversies. Hoping to provide “meat,” 
he offers mainly bare bones. 


The ABC's of the Open Classroom by Lesley P. 
Gingell. ETC Publications, 18512 Pierce Terrace, 
Homewood, Illinois 60430. 1973. 264 pp. $8.75. 
“Elementary, my dear Watson" is signified by 
the ABC's, for that is the level of the author's 
teaching experience, mainly in England but 
also as an exchange teacher in Iowa. In pleas- 
antly personal prose, she recounts much of 
her experience as it relates to the open 
classroom—not “a room with no doors . . . 
without walls, surrounded by windows, or 
one with no desks [but] the series of relation- 
ships within the classroom, between the child 
and the teacher, and between the children 
themselves." How she creates classroom 
openness is detailed in 15 chapters, the un- 
lucky 13th perhaps indicating some limits to 
this approach: “The Use of Facilities Outside 
the Classroom." 


Head Start: A Tragicomedy with Epilogue by 
James S. Payne, Ruth A. Payne, Cecil D. Mercer, 
and Roxana G. Davison. Behavioral Publications, 
Inc., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 10011. 1973. 253 pp. 
$9.95 hardbound, $4.95 paperback. 

Part 1 of this book about the early childhood 
education program is designed to “tell it like it 
is” (the tragicomedy) and part 2 to “suggest 
how to do it better.” Each of the seven chap- 
ters in part 1 has a counterpart in part 2; e.g., 
*Parents, or, What's a Nice Person like You 
Doing in a Place like This?" is paralleled by 
"Teaching Parents How to Teach." Cutesy- 
wutesy is counterbalanced by nitty-gritty; 
e.g., a part 2 chapter, *Bus Rides Are for 
Learning," details poems and songs and 
other activities for the rides to and from 
school. The authors use their heads toward a 


fresh start. 


Directory of Postsecondary Schools with Occu- 
pational Programs/1971/Public and Private by 
Evelyn R. Kay. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 1973. 413 pp. $3.95 
paperback. 

The discrepancy in dates reflects the GPO's 
publication lag. Put out by the Office of 
Education's National Center for Educational 
Statistics, the directory was prepared in the 
Adult and Vocational Education Surveys 
Branch, which deserves a high mark for giv- 
ing title-page credit to the person responsi- 
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ble. This directory is similar to one on secon- 
dary schools with occupational programs. It 
presents a comprehensive list, by state and 
city, of over 8,000 institutions—vocational, 
technical, business, and other schools, as well 
as two-year and four-year colleges. Com- 
prehension of descriptive data is aided by 
ample explanatory material. 


Readings in Organizational Behavior and 
Human Performance edited by W. E. Scott, Jr., and 
L. L. Cummings. Revised edition. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1818 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Illinois 60430. 
1973. 611 pp. $9.50 paperback. 

This big book, with 56 items divided into five 
chapters, covers theoretical and empirical 
foundations, "dependent variables" or 
criteria, environmental and interpersonal de- 
terminants, and strategies for controlling and 
changing behavior. Articles by big names 
have been brought together and interrelated 
by interspersed editorial comments. A big 
behavioral bias is evident, from the opening 
articles on reinforcement principles to the 
concluding article by B. F. Skinner. Big re- 
wards are afforded by many articles, how- 
ever, notably an extensive review of evalua- 
tions of T-group effectiveness. 
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Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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Inside High School: The Student’s World by 
Philip A. Cusick. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, Inc., 1973. 245 pp. $3.95. 

Inside High School is a description and an 
analysis of the way a number of students be- 
have in high school and the relationship of 
their behavior to each other, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and the school organization. 
The value of the book lies not in any startling 
revelation concerning social dynamics but 
rather in the fact that the author describes 
and summarizes a complex situation that we, 
as professional educators, come in contact 
with in a piecemeal fashion only. Cusick pre- 
sents descriptive data as he sees such data and 
saves discussion questions for the summaries. 
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His attempt to exclude personal opinion 
was—in my opinion—not completely success- 
ful. 

The author used the participant observer 
method to gather information during a six- 
month period in which he attended a high 
school daily. His report of what it is like to bea 
high school student evolves into a description 
of the particular school environment he was 
in, followed by a look at individual students 
and the way they were coping with the educa- 
tional institution. Individuals are described 
as they fit into the various groups in the high 
school. The athletic group, the music-drama 
group, and the power clique are examples of 
groups that the author describes, also inter- 
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preting their dynamics and their relationship 
to the total structure. Many of the students 
described will be familiar to readers who have 
worked in a secondary school. 

This is a very interesting study for teachers 
and administrators to explore in terms of 
their own experiences. There are implica- 
tions for professionals who are contemplat- 
ing basic renovations of the secondary 
schools. The manner in which students cope 
with the institutional environment would ap- 
pear to have significant impact on organiza- 
tional goals as defined by adults. 

Inside High School is interesting reading, not 
so much for solutions to problems of the high 
school but rather for the number of questions 
raised in the reader's mind from the informa- 
tion provided in the study. The concluding 
chapter, covering sociocultural characteris- 
tics of the school's organization and effects of 

these characteristics, is of significant interest 
to pupil personnel workers reviewing their 
role in the high school.—John R. Gaskins, 
Darien Public Schools, Darien, Connecticut. 


Career Education and the Elementary School 
Teacher by Kenneth B. Hoyt, Nancy M. Pinson, 
Darryl Laramore, and Garth L. Mangum. Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Olympus Publishing Company, 1973. 
196 pp. $6.95 hardbound, $4.95 paperback. 


In the current outpouring of writings about 
career education, this book stands out for at 
least three major contributions: (a) the clarity 
and forcefulness of its discussions concerning 
the case for career education as one of the 
assignments of the educational system, (b) the 
concise but comprehensive treatment of the 
elementary school role in career education, 
and (c) the good choice of illustrations and 

activities that have been used to further the 
goals of career education. 

Two major themes seem to be emphasized 
throughout the book. One is that career edu- 
cation is not an addition to the teachers’ re- 
sponsibility; it is both an objective of educa- 
tion and a methodology. The authors have 
integrated the objectives of all education and 
those of career education and have presented 
examples of experiences in which the teach- 
ing of academic skills is incorporated into the 
career awareness experience. Activities for 
each grade (K-6) are outlined in terms of 
major concept, objectives to be met, prepara- 
tion required, description of the experience, 
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resource people used, other concepts incor- 
porated, and follow-up of the experience. 

The second major theme is concerned with 
helping teachers to perceive that career edu- 
cation is rewarding for them. The book pre- 
sents persuasive arguments and suggests 
creative and exciting activities that should 
challenge many elementary school teachers 
to become involved in career education, pro- 
viding satisfaction to themselves and great 
benefit to their students. 

Career education as defined in the book is 
conceived of as a joint effort of school and 
community. Two of the seven chapters are 
concerned with school-community linkage 
and home and family involvement. Not only 
is the rationale for out-of-school involvement 
persuasively presented, but many helpful il- 
lustrations and suggested activities open up 
new ideas for all readers. Discussions of class 
room visitors, simulated work experience: 
and parental involvement are not only pre- 
sented in terms of the concepts most teachers 
know butalso include fresh insights that max- 
imize the potential for community-school 
liaison. 

Other pluses for this brief but comprehen- 
sive book include the up-to-date bibliography 
at the end of each chapter; the excellent dis- 
cussion on the work ethic and work values; 
and the delineation of the five components of 
career education, with career development as 
just one of these components. Although the 
book is designed for the elementary school, 
there is much in it of value forall teachers and 
counselors who are interested in integrating 
subject matter and career education 
concerns.—Genevieve Loughran, Hunter Col- 
lege, City University of New York. 


Consulting: Facilitating Human Potential and 
Change Processes by Don Dinkmeyer and Jon 
Carlson. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publish- 
ing Company, 1973. 342 pp. $8.95. 


Dinkmeyer and Carlson have authored a 
book that they hope will assist people to un- 
derstand and promote education in a more 
humane context. The book has a chapter se- 
quence that moves froma rationale of human 
and organizational behavior to a review of 
various activities that could be used by the 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL DISCIPLINE edited by Leslie J. Chamberlin, Bowling Green State 
Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio, and Joseph B. Carnot, State Univ. of New York, Cortland. (55 
Contributors) A collection of interdisciplinary insights into what is wrong with the schools 
and what can be done. '73, about 195 pp. (7 x 10) 


COUNSELING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: Special Problems and Approaches by John G. 
Cull, Fishersville, Virginia, and Richard E. Hardy, Richmond, Virginia. (11 Contributors) A 
valuable work for both graduate and undergraduate courses in the helping services. '73, 
about 235 pp., 3 il. 


GROUP COUNSELING AND THERAPY TECHNIQUES IN SPECIAL SETTINGS edited by 
Richard E. Hardy, Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Richmond, Virginia, and John G. Cull, 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Fishersville, Virginia. (8 Contributors) '73, about 168 pp., 3 
tables 


COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY AND GUIDANCE: An Overview in Outline by Jerome A. 
Kroth, Ball State Univ., Muncie, Indiana. A text organized into four major divisions covering 
psychopathology , personality theory, and the psychology of learning; the nature and 
organization of guidance; etc. '73, 272 pp., 1 table, $8.95 


CRISIS INTERVENTION AND COUNSELING BY TELEPHONE edited by David Lester, 
Stockton State College, Pomona, New Jersey, and Gene W. Brockopp, Suicide Prevention 
and Crisis Service, Buffalo, New York. (23 Contributors) '73, 336 pp. 6 iL, 15 tables, 
$11.95 
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edited by George M. Gazda. (8 Contributors) Designed to provide the school counselor with 
a rationale and method for using group counseling at all grade levels in education as well as 


with parents. '72, 240 pp.» $7.50 


MICROCOUNSELING: Innovations in Interviewing Training (2nd Ptg.) by Allen E. Ivey, 
Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst. Contribution by John R. Moreland. Forward by Robert R. 
Carkhuff. Introduction by Dwight W. Allen. Provides a new format in examining the 
interviewing process, and describes a systematic approach to teaching interviewing 
techniques. '72, 228 pp., 1 il., 1 table, $9.75 


COUNSELING PARENTS OF THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD compiled and 
edited by Robert L. Noland, Univ. of Dayton, Ohio. (45 Contributors) A useful and 
convenient source of information representing some of the best writing available on the 


subject. '72, 452 pp., 7 il, $11.50 
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Massachusetts. Considers, among other topics, the fundamental 


Penney, Boston Univ., 
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them by faculties. 72, 108 pp., $6.50 


COUNSELOR EDUCATION AND SUPERVISION: Readings in Theory, Practice, and 
Research compiled and edited by Milton Seligman and Norman F. Baldwin, both of Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (60 Contributors) '72, 436 pp., 5 il, 34 tables, $14.75 
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Carl Rogers 
Persons as Partners 


Carl Rogers, proponent of a 
humane person-oriented 
tradition in American 
psychology and one of the 
most influential leaders in the 
counseling profession, 

shares his views on marriage 
and the relationships be- 
tween men and women in 
these five films. 


Carl Rogers on Marriage: 
Persons as Partners. Dr. 
Rogers answers the question of 
whether there are any factors in 
partnerships between men and 
women which distinguish be- 
tween those which are satisfy- 
ing, enriching, growthful and 
permanent from those relation- 
ships which are unenhancing 
and do not work, ending in un- 
happiness, separation or di- 
vorce. He describes the 
“threads” he has observed that 
are inherent in successful and 
fulfilling partnerships and out- 
lines learning experiences 
which are essential preparation 
for enriching partnerships. 28 
minutes. 16mm, color and 
sound, Sale price $250; rental 
fee per day of use $25. 
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Carl Rogers on Marriage: An 
Interview with Hal and Jane. 
Hal and Jane have been mar- 
ried for fifteen years and have 
five children. They come from 
quite different backgrounds. 
Hal is from a Catholic pa- 
triarchal home while Jane is 
from a Jewish matriarchal 
home. During the interview, Hal 
and Jane describe the chang- 
ing nature of their relationship 
over the past fifteen years. . . 
the problems in the early years 
of their marriage which Jane felt 
most acutely . . . the strain Hal 
has felt in the last several years 
as Jane has become involved 
in training for a profession and 
has grown more independent 
from him . . . the sources of en- 
richment and fulfillment in their 


relationship . . . the experience 
of constructing a family unit and 
culture comfortable and satisfy- 
ing to both of them. In a com- 
mentary after the interview, Dr. 
Rogers shares what he ob- 
served and learned from Hal 
and Jane's partnership. 44 
minutes. 16mm, color and 
sound. Sale price $300; rental 
fee per day of use $25. 


Carl Rogers on Marriage: An 
Interview with Bob and Carol. 
Bob and Carol relate the cir- 
cumstances surrounding a dra- 
matic change in the nature of 
their six year marriage. From all 
external appearances, this mar- 
riage seemed to be success- 
ful. Both college graduates, 
they had acquired all the ap- 
propriate trappings so often as- 
sociated with a happy marriage 
including a house on a tree- 
lined street, a new baby, a new 
car and furniture. Within their 
personal relationship, however, 
they were angry and frustrated 
with each other without under- 
standing why. In retrospect, 
they indicated that one major 
source of stress had been their 
lack of separateness as indi- 
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viduals, their belief that they 
had to do everything together, 
and the fact that they both 
Stopped growing as people 
when they married. When Bob 
told Carol one year ago of his 
affairs outside their marriage, it 
marked the beginning of their 
separateness as people, and 
the start of a much more open 
relationship. Now they state 
that both are free to date and 
pursue other relationships. 
They describe their personal 
growth experiences both within 
and outside the marriage, and 
the stresses and enrichment 
which have developed as a re- 
sult. In a commentary after the 
interview, Dr. Rogers shares 
what he observed and learned 
from Bob and Carol's partner- 
ship. 44 minutes. 16mm, color 
and sound. Sale price $300; 
rental fee per day of use $30. 


Carl Rogers on Marriage: An 
Interview with Nancy and 
John. Nancy and John have 
been married for only six 
months although they lived to- 
gether for one and one-half 
years before marrying. Both be- 
lieve that one person cannot 
meet all the needs of the other 
and therefore they give each 
other freedom to date. Getting 
married had been a worrisome 
experience for John, especially 
when he reflected upon the 
marriages of many of his 
friends. Before the marriage 
they felt each day represented 
an opportunity to choose each 


other anew, a feeling John now 
misses. Nancy reports feeling 
no differently perhaps because, 
as she said, she felt married 
when she wasn't, though she 
now no longer has the worry of 
hiding their living together from 
her parents. They candidly dis- 
cuss other issues on which they 
differ, how they resolve differ- 
ences between them, and what 
have been crises for them, par- 
ticularly as they related to rela- 
tionships outside the marriage. 
In a commentary after the inter- 
view, Dr. Rogers shares what 
he has observed and learned 
from Nancy and John's part- 
nership. 42 minutes. 16mm, 
color and sound. Sale price 
$300; rental fee per day of use 
$30. 


Carl Rogers on Marriage: An 
Interview with Jane and 
Jerry. Jane and Jerry have 
been married for seventeen 
years and have two children. 
Jane describes the first years of 
marriage as being lonely ones 
for her. Jerry was married to his 
job and his mind was similarly 
preoccupied even when he was 
physically at home. Because of 
the involvement with his job, 
Jerry had not understood 
Jane's loneliness in the early 
years. Another source of stress 
for her in the last several years 
has been the strain in her rela- 
tionship with her adolescent 
son as he has become more 
independent and consequently 
less dependent on her. After a 
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recent move to a community 
which Jane did not like, she de- 
cided to return to school. With 
her education completed, she 
indicated that she planned to 
return to their former home to 
take a professional position. 
This was a "blockbuster" for 
Jerry. After extended discus- 
sion, the family is moving with 
her and Jerry will change jobs. 
They also candidly discuss 
conflicts over money and the 
fact that their sexual relation- 
ship is not as rewarding as they 
would like it to be. In a commen- 
tary after the interview, Dr. 
Rogers shares what he has 
observed and learned from 
Jane and Jerry's partnership. 
44 minutes. 16mm, color and 
sound. Sale price $300; rental 
fee per day of use $30. 


Earn a discount by purchasing 
several films at one time. Two 
to four films, 5% discount; five 
to nine films, 10% discount; ten 
to fifteen films, 1596 discount; 
fifteen or more films, 25% dis- 
count. 


To order these films, send 
your request accompanied by 
full payment or purchase order 


to: i 
American 


Personnel & 
Guidance Assn. 
Film Dept. 


1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


Telephone: (202) 483-4633 
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consultant (counselor) to promote psy- 
chological growth. 

The authors see their book as a text for 
trainees in administration and pupil person- 
nel services as well as a basic reference for 
consultation practitioners. Attempting to 
serve the needs of such different readerships 
does much to reduce the value of the book. 

While it joins a market already glutted with 
survey texts, particularly those purporting to 
"introduce" the reader to the nuances of in- 
terpersonal communication and the human 
service professions, it does offer some bright 
spots. Though obviously limited, the chap- 
ters on organization development, principles 
of learning, psychological education, and 
family counseling present topics overdue for 
inclusion in basic texts. 

On the other hand, this survey text pro- 
vides very little in the way of new information 
for professionals who consider themselves 
consultants. Part of this problem seems at- 
tributable to the authors’ vagueness in 
defining key concepts, thus causing the miss- 
ing of critical issues. What, for example, is a 
teacher? A counselor? A change agent? A 
consultant? Are the authors arguing that the 
roles must now become synonymous? If there 
is overlap (and clearly there is), can the roles 
be defined functionally? 

A larger and more central issue for me 
emerges from the frequent, if inconsistent, 
reference to the “humanistic” approach that 
the reader is admonished to follow. It is un- 
clear to me how a person learns humanistic 
values and the accompanying behavior. I am 
no longer confident, as the authors appar- 
ently must be, that such values are learned 
through textbooks, counselor education 
courses, or consultation practices. 

E solid plus for the book is an extensive 
listing of books, periodicals, organizations, 
films, and tapes with which the reader may 
not be acquainted. The book would have 
profited from more extensive consideration 
of the works of Caplan, Berlin, and Sarason, 
and the number of references to Dinkmeyer's 
other writings could have been minimized. 

In summary, the book presents an enticing 
goal—humanizing schools—but, I fear, in 
such a fashion as to come across as simply “old 
wine in new bottles" (Adlerian, vintage 
1973).—C. Patrick McGreevy, Boston University. 
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Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods by An- 
nette Garrett. Second edition. New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1972. 209 pp. $6.50 
hardbound, $3.95 paperback. 


From the cornflower blue, script-printed 
cover to the “worker's” efforts in the last case 
study, this second edition of Annette 
Garrett’s classic is a very gentle book. Elinor 
Zaki and Margaret Mangold, who updated 
the 11 case studies and revised, ever so 
slightly, the original 1942 edition, have pre- 
served the basic philosophy of “friendly per- 
suasion” that pervades Garrett’s work. 

The book is in two sections: Part 1, entitled 
“The Nature of Interviewing,” simply de- 
scribes the way it’s supposed to be; and part 2 
presents 11 illustrative interviews. The 
reader is not told how to do what he or she is 
supposed to do about establishing rapport. 
For example: 

“For an interview to be successful, the di- 
verse fears of both interviewer and inter- 
viewee must be allayed, and the diverse de- 
sires of both must be met. Rapport must be 
established between the two, a relationship 
that will enable the interviewee to reveal the 
essential facts of his situation and that will 
enable the interviewer to be most effective in 
helping him.” 

And further: “Most people tend to ask 
either too many questions or too fewr Each 
interviewer should study his own tendency 
and seek to curb it. Too many questions will 
confuse and block the client, whereas too few 
may place too much of the burden of the 
interview on him and may leave salient areas 
unexplored.” | ý 

Ifthe reader has an opportunity to put into 
practice the excellent advice contained in 
Garrett's book, receive corrective feedback 
and try again, the book could be very useful. 
In such a learning situation the ll case 
studies would be useful roleplay exercises by 
which to acquire greater rapport-establishing 
skills. The book certainly does provide a 
clear, simple, easily understood description 
of rapport-establishing interviewer behavior. 

Case workers who encounter a preponder- 
ance of hostile, defensive clients with whom 
their task is to create a relationship in which 
the person will cooperatively disclose infor- 
mation and/or seriously consider other alter- 
natives will identify with the material most 
easily. The book makes no attempt to de- 
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scribe intervention efforts beyond getting 
people to reconsider rationally the alterna- 
tives before them. Direct attempts to change a 
person’s behavior patterns, attitudes, or life 
situations are simply not covered. 

Asa supplement to practicum training for 
counselors, case workers, medical specialists, 
salespersons, and public relations workers, 
the book will likely continue to make a 
significant contribution —Susan K. Gilmore, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 


When MOTHER Is a PREFIX: New Directions in 
Youth Correction by Nelson Henry. New York: Be- 
havioral Publications, Inc., 1972. 129 pp. $7.95. 


Problems in the field of juvenile work are not 
a new phenomenon. Faced with low salary 
schedules, poor facilities, small budgets, and 
an uninformed public, the juvenile worker is, 
at best, handicapped. Added to these difficul- 
ties, the clients “could care less,” that is, 
superficially, Recognizing these problems, 
the author challenges counselors, house par- 
ents, and others who are involved on a daily 
basis with these youth to put aside their griev- 
ances and help our future generation. 

This book makes three contributions to the 
field of juvenile corrections. First, it provides 
the reader with acursory description of prob- 
lems existing in the field of juvenile institu- 
tional care. Second, it attempts to develop a 
practical model enabling workers to function 
more adequately with their charges. Third, it 
is written in language understandable to the 
professional as well as to the house 
parentcounselor. 

To help workers meet these challenges, 
Henry develops the “Relations Method,” and 
through a series of analogies, case studies, 
and critical incident reports the "Method" 
evolves. Several case studies are presented 
and are especially interesting because they 
provide a detailed study of the boys who 
come into detention homes. In addition, 
these case studies enable readers to view con- 
ditions that limit, or even reverse, positive 
efforts made by front-line personnel to relate 
to these boys. What strikes one almost im- 
mediately is that these situations were not 
contrived but were actually experienced by 
the author, who had numerous working ex- 
periences in juvenile institutions. 

Despite many strengths, the book has a 
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shortcoming that should be noted. The au- 
thor has stated that one of his purposes in 
writing this book is that it may be used as a 
training manual for counselors and for mid- 
dle and lower scale employees in juvenile set- 
tings. The difficulty, however, is that the 
author's case study approach is not really all- 
encompassing. Instances may arise that are 
not covered in the cases presented, and then 
training becomes crisis oriented. If the au- 
thor could develop a more systematic ap- 
proach to training and evaluation, it is possi- 
ble that his "Relations Method" could have 
more impact on the field. 

With growing concern in all areas of in- 
stitutional care, this book contains a wealth of 
information in the field of juvenile work re- 
garding the problems and their possible solu- 
tions. It can be of particular value to begin- 
ning counselors, house parents, and college 
students studying in the helping profes- 
sions —Benson Hecker, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 


The Information Service in Guidance: For Career 
Development and Planning by Willa Norris, Frank- 
lin R. Zeran, Raymond Hatch, and James R. En- 
. Third edition. Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Company, 1973. 580 pp. $11.95 hardbound. 


A good wine improves with age. The same 
may be said of a good book that is periodically 
revised. The Information Service in Guidance 
was a well-written book in 1960, was carefully 
revised in 1965, and has again been updated 
with a new format in 1973. 

The primary purpose of this book, stated 
in the preface to the first edition, is: “This 
book is intended asa text for the course which 
develops the competency or area of training 
required of all counselors, commonly re- 
ferred to as ‘Occupational and Educational 
Information.’ " 

The text presents a broad general coverage 
of the “world of work,” extending from a 
philosophy about work to specific techniques 
of informing students about their roles in the 
working world. It has extended the discus- 
sion of career decisions to a full but concise 
chapter. Throughout the text and in foot- 
notes at the end of chapters there is a wide 
variety of references to current sources of 
information and materials. The book is truly 
encyclopedic in terms of sources of career 
information. 
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There are two areas that need to be more 
fully treated in the book: (a) the use of elec- 
tronic storage and recovery of career infor- 
mation and (b) the U.S. Office of Education's 
involvement through its career development 
model and its career classification system. 

For those who have the previous editions of 
this book, the third edition is a valuable up- 
date. For those who do not, the third edition 
must be considered a basic reference in the 
field of career information and guid- 
ance.—Thomas McSweeney, University of San 
Francisco. 


Career Exploration and Planning by Bruce Shert- 
zer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973. 301 
pp. $6.40. 


The classes of '74 onward are herein advised 
that this is not the hip Whole Earth Catalog of 
'73, nor is it a retreat to the nostalgia of the 
Class of 44. Rather it is a treatise of what is, or 
ought to be, relevant for reasonably well 
motivated, inner-directed youth who antici- 
pate entering a relatively well ordered so- 
ciety. By implication, such youth might ex- 
pect that their constructive efforts will have 
both economic and social rewards somewhat 
in proportion to their good planning and 
subsequent personal productivity. As such, 
this book may well reflect the more stable 
climates and expectancies of mid-America, 
though it touches only slightly on the poign- 
ant uncertainties and malaise of urban- 
suburban and coastal campuses. 

The text is written for high school courses 
or units that stress “educational and occupa- 
tional orientation, exploration and plan- 
ning.” Its objective of introducing the reader 
to basic understandings of inner self and 
outer society has been generally well accomp- 
lished. 

Shertzer organizes his 14 chapters into 
four sections: “Orientation to School,” “Un- 
derstanding Yourself and Others,” “Career 
Development,” and “Coping with Change.” 
The book is well conceptualized in topical 
coverage, and Shertzer offers the reader 
something on many items worth noting. Sec- 
tions 2 and 3, “Understanding Yourself and 
Others” and “Career Development,” are the 
richest in topical development and illustra- 
tion. Written lucidly and comprehensively, 
this book can profitably be read with ease and 
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For a modern approach 
to guidance today 


GUIDANCE 
SERVICES IN THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 


SECOND EDITION 
Merle M. Ohlsen, 


Indiana State University 


This new Second Edition of Guidance 
Services in the Modern School provides 
a basic introduction to fundamental 
guidance services and the relation- 
ships among these services. It 
defines essential positions for guid- 
ance workers and examines how 
they can cooperate in helping stu- 
dents improve their social adjust- 
ment. This edition reflects major 
changes and developments now oc- 
curring in guidance education, in- 
cluding the defining and implement- 
ing of desired new behavioral goals, 
using behavior modification tech- 
niques in both consulting and coun- 
seling, and appraising the out- 
come of guidance services. Two new 
chapters discuss the recent dynamic 
growth in the field of elementary 
school guidance as well as the cur- 
rent interest in such areas as career 
development, drug education, mar- 
riage counseling, and family coun- 
seling. Throughout the text, Pro- 
fessor Ohlsen makes effective use 
of case material that provides practi- 
cal and interesting examples for the 
student. 


450 pages (probable) 
Publication: Spring 1974 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
New York e Chicago 
San Francisco e Atlanta 
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understanding by a broad spectrum of read- 
ers. 

This guidebook—and that it is—has the 
asset of all good travel guides: Namely, it 
treats a range of topics with excellent points- 
of-departure information. As in all such 
books, its limitations are in its lack of depth in 
the treatment of several priority considera- 
tions. 

This otherwise thorough and readable 
work could be strengthened in a second edi- 
tion with more explorative materials, sup- 
plementary exercises, and suggested read- 
ings, all drawing particularly heavily from 
such areas as identity, school climates, alter- 
native educational options, and occupational 
choice. Student readers could use more 
bridges on which they could walk their curios- 
ity. 

The economic, vocational, and sex-role 
confusions of this country are already beyond 
the comprehension and understanding of 
most adults, Shertzer, though, has calmly and 
sensitively provided a good "door-opener" 
for his youthful readers. His "start-up" in- 
sights and information are thoughtful, wise, 
and most pertinent. Used with a variety of 
other materials, both instructor and student 
contributed, this book deserves attention and 
use as a basal text for career and psycho- 
logical education courses.—Francis W. Mc- 
Kenzie, Brookline (Massachusetts) Public Schools. 


Swords into Plowshares: Our GI Bill by Sar A. 
Levitan and Joyce K. Zickler. Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Olympus Publishing Company, 1973. 103 pp. $5.95 
hardbound, $2.50 paperback. 


This book represents an assessment of all aid 
programs provided for United States veter- 
ans. The authors draw their conclusions 
mainly from a statistical analysis of the per- 
centage of veterans who have availed them- 
selves of the various assistance programs of- 
fered under the GI Bill, designed to help 
veterans in their transition to civilian life. An 
analysis is done of such programs as educa- 
tional and training benefits, housing and 
other loan programs, and programs aimed 
specifically at the disabled veteran, 

In chapter 1 the authors review such 
characteristics of the Vietnam veteran as av- 
erage age, level of education, and prepared- 
ness for entering the work force. There is also 
a description of "Project Transition," a read- 
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justment assistance program designed to 
provide counseling and training for civilian 
jobs. 

The concluding chapter, “Assessment and 
Future Direction," is a critique of the GI Bill 
and its implications. In this chapter the au- 
thors present several penetrating points re- 
garding the bill's bias in favor of higher edu- 
cation, and they question the equity of the 
assistance offered veterans in comparison to 
other disadvantaged people in the popula- 
tion. 

This book deals mainly with the percentage 
of veterans who have availed themselves of 
the various veteran programs. It is not a good 
source for a detailed description of these 
programs. Counselors seeking a fuller un- 
derstanding of assistance provided under the 
GI Bill will have to look beyond Swords into 
Plowshares for help. For the nonveteran coun- 
selor this book could serve as a source of 
direction for obtaining information on un- 
derstanding and helping veterans in their ad- 
justment to civilian life.—JoAn D. Van Buren, 
Hofstra University, Hempstead, New York. 


Coping with Conflict: Supervising Counselors 
and Psychotherapists by William J. Mueller and 
Bill L. Kell. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1972. 266 pp. $8.95. 


In the controversy over whether supervision 
is to be seen as teaching or as therapy, Muel- 
ler and Kell have presented a careful and 
well-thought-out system that, in my mind, 
strikes a well-balanced middle ground. 
Within a dynamic triadic relationship among 
the supervisor, the trainee, and the client, the 
authors carefully keep the focus on the proc- 
ess of the trainee helping the client to the best 
of the trainee’s capabilities. Mueller and Kell 
posit conflict or impasse as the focus of 
supervisory work and asa product of expand- 
ing and deepening human interactions 
where change is the purpose of the interac- 
tion. Therefore, rather than viewing conflict 
or impasse as a negative sign, they present it 
as inevitable and in fact instructive in further- 
ing the process of change with the client. 
Describing supervision as both a significant 
and a special human relationship, Mueller 
and Kell explicate the foundations of super- 
vision as “trust, openness, warmth and honest 
collaboration.” They are firm in their belief 
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that trust in the supervisor must be earned by 
a demonstrated competence in helping the 
trainee to cope with clients effectively. This 
a trust in competence must be not only in the 
supervisor's ability to deal directly and effec- 
tively with trainees but also in his or her capa- 
bility to help trainees expand their cognitive 
understanding of dynamics in an experien- 
tially useful way. As trust in the supervisor's 
competence grows and develops, secur- 
ity—based on the experience of trust- 
worthiness—allows the supervisory dyad to 

engage in honest collaboration. 
| Further, the learning facing the trainee is 
| viewed as complex and multifaceted, taking 
` time and proceeding through developmental 
stages or tasks. Consequently, the authors 
stress that adequate assessment of trainee de- 
velopment is essential. In particular, they 
emphasize the needs of counselors for nur- 
turance and feelings of adequacy and the 
necessity for differentiation of these needs. 


They view trainees and their clients, as well as 
supervisors, as being in a developmental 
process. All are therefore involved in human 
interactions based on growth and develop- 
ment, expanding and deepening relation- 
ships with resultant anxiety, conflict and im- 
passe to be coped with. 

Mueller and Kell present their notions on 
how trainees and others cope with anxiety. 
Their descriptions of anxiety approachers, 
avoiders, and binders and the combination 
that may result in the dyad of supervisor- 
trainee are extremely valuable. Coping with 
Conflict is a book that will be read with interest 
notonly by supervisors but by trainees as well, 
and to the profit of both. 

Shortly after accepting the assignment to 
write this review, I was told of the untimely 
death of Bill L. Kell. He will be remembered 
by all of us fortunate enough to have learned 
from him firsthand.—William J. Chestnut, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) discussions of current professional and scientific issues, (b) descriptions of 
new techniques or innovative practices and programs, (c) scholarly commentaries on APGA as an association 
and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published research, and (e) research reports of unusual 
significance to practitioners. 

Dialogues, poems, and brief descriptions of new practices and programs will also be considered. All material 
should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of practitioners. 
When submitting a manuscript for publication, use the following guidelines. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send an origina! and two clear copies; original should be typed on 8⁄2” x 11" white bond. 

2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 

4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 

5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. Supply figures (graphs, 
illustrations, line drawings) as camera-ready art whenever possible. 

6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 

7. Forreferences, follow the general style described in the Publication Manual of the American Psychological 
Association, which is available for $1.50 from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Or see a 
recent issue of the P&G Journal for proper reference arrangement and style. 

8. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

9. Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personnel and Guidance Journal, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's 
university address will only delay handling. 


Note: Authors must bear responsibility for the accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. 
Authors should make sure that these are complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making 
changes on the galley proofs. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words (approximately 13 pages of double- 
spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures), nor should they be less than 2,000 words. 
Articles should include a capsule statement of not more than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this 
statement should express the central idea of the article in nontechnical language and should appear on a page 
Separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 letters and spaces. 
2. In the Field articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 2,500 words. They should briefly report on or describe 
new practices, programs, and techniques. 

`3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of full-length articles. They should take the 
form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, either oral or by correspondence. Photographs of 
participants are requested when a dialogue is accepted for publication. 
4. Poems. Poems should have specific reference to or implications for the work of counselors and student 
personnel workers. 
5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent to 
members of the Editorial Board. Manuscripts not accepted will be returned for revision or rejected. Generally, 
two to three months may elapse between acknowledgement of receipt of a manuscript and notification 
concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author in case of multiple authorship) will 
receive 10 copies of the journal. Poetry contributors will receive 5 copies of the journal. 
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If heisntgoing to college, 
give him his pick of over 250 jobs. 


Only about half of all high school graduates go on to college. The other half? You know 
their talents, inclinations and potential, and you want to give them the best advice you can. 


different Air Force jobs. They range from avionics to meteorology; from mechanics to data 
processing; from administration to communications to medicine. In brief, we think we havea 
job that will fit the personal inclinations of any young man or woman you advise. 

Just as important, the Air Force is equipped to train young 
people in the fields they've chosen. Moreover, coupled with 
our technical training is the Community College of the Air 
Force. It offers a Career Education Certificate (for 64 
semester hours) in any of more than 75 specialty areas, 
Semester hours applied towards the Career Education Cer- 
tificate are accrued through both Air Force technical training 
courses (courses accredited by either the Southern Associ- 
ation or the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools) and off-duty education. And we 
encourage off-duty education with a program that pays up 
to 75 percent of tuition ; 
costs. For those who 
decide to return to civil- 
ian life, the Community 
College of the Air Force 
provides a transcript. In 
this way, Air Force tech- 
nical training can help 
open the doors of poten- 
tial employers. 

An Air Force job, then, is 
more than just a job. It's a 
total career-education pro- 
gram that works in or out of 
the Air Force. We'd like to 
send you specific data on this 
program, to describe the training 
and spell out the salaries 
and benefits. We think 
you'll be surprised by the 
wide variety of opportunities 
available, Simply write to: 
Air Force Educational Affairs, 
Box A, Randolph AFB, 

TX 78148. Or contact your 
local Air Force recruiter, 


The Air Force 
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"What do I | do next?... 


. a question asked by many high 
school students, especially those not 
going to college. Project WERC, "Why 
Not Explore Rewarding Careers?", 
provides essential information about 
careers that do not require a 4-year 
baccalaureate degree. This film series 
helps to broaden the student's under- 
standing of the world of work and helps 
him make more intelligent vocational 
decisions. 


Work, What's It All About. Introduces 
the lively, youth-oriented WERC films 
by scanning a panorama of job 
families. The diversity is exciting and 
stimulates the student to think about 
vocational choice. 


Careers in Allied Health Services. 
The range of occupations in this ex- 
panding field helps the student under- 
stand the importance of health ser- 
vices in maintaining society's well- 
being. 


Careers in the Building Trades. 
Easy-to-follow language and lively ac- 
tion demonstrates some of the jobs 
done by the largest group of skilled 
workers in.the nation. 


Careers in Business and Office Oc- 
cupations. Helps students under- 
stand whatis required in office occupa- 
tions, several of which were unknown a 
few years ago. 


Careers in Communications. Gives a 
‘close-up look at various opportunities 
available, and some of the skills and 
talents required in this essential area. 
Careers in Industry. Shows some of 
the many occupations and oppor- 


tunities industry provides with a closer 
look at some specific occupations. 


Careers in Machine Trades. Portrays 
some of the skilled trades involving use 
of power-driven machinery. 


Careers in Personal Services. Looks 
at the jobs of those, from firemen and 
policemen to beauticians and barbers, 
who work with people to make life safer 
and more pleasant. 


Careers in Sales—"'The Joys of Sell- 
ing." Every industry, business and 
community employs sales people, so 
the variety of opportunities are limit- 
less. The film explores some of the di- 
rections young people with a bent for 
selling can follow. 


Careers in Skilled Services. Shows 
some ofthe talent and skills required to 
install, maintain and repair auto- 
mobiles and machinery in homes, of- 
fices and factories. 


Careers in Transportation. These 
workers move passengers and goods 
over highways, railways, airways and 
seaways, across continents and 
oceans, or inside cities and com- 
munities. 


How Do You Get There. Here are the 
tips students need on how to start look- 
ing for a job—newspaper ads, em- 
ployment agencies, etc., how to apply, 
how to approach an interview. There is 
also information on technical courses 
at two-year colleges, apprenticeships 
and on-the-job training. 


Each film is approximately 30 minutes 
inlength, 16mm, color and sound. Ren- 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 - 


tal fee for each film per day of use is 
$20; sale price is $225 each. Tested 
successfully as a package with upper 
elementary, middle, junior and senior 
high school students and with drop- 
outs, the PROJECT WERC Film 
Series is a valuable asset in a com- 
prehensive vocational guidancs pro- 
gram. 


The PROJECT WERC Resource 
Book is a valuable supplement to the 
film series. Itexplains how to use voca- 
tional films, describes each job shown 
in the films, has a glossary of terms, 
and provides charts to be completed by 
the counselor/teacher so that informa 
tion such as salaries and courses 
available at vocational-technical 
schools will be localized. A complete 
book is sent free of charge when the 
entire series is purchased or rented; 
appropriate chapters are provided 
when individual films are purchased or 
rented. Additional copies may be 
purchased for $2 each. Quantity dis- 
counts available on request. 


These films, written and directed by Dr. 
James A. Keith, were produced by the 
University of Carolina in cooperation 
with the South Carolina Educational 
Television Network and are distributed 
by APGA. 


To order these films, please send 
your request accompanied by full 
payment or purchase order to: 


American Personnel 
and 
Guidance Association 
Film Dept. 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
Telephone: (202) 483-4633 
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- Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 
under 300 words. Those selected 
for publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. 


Character and Self-Awareness 


Eileen M. Murray makes two vital points in 
her letter to you (October 1973 Feedback). 

We are far apart in age and experience. I 

retired from a "Guidance Headship" in a 
large secondary school in June '73. She is 
setting out on her career. I would like to sup- 
port her contention that the character of the 
counselor is of paramount importance. Next 
comes his self-awareness. 

As I look back on my training, I realize that 
my experience in learning to become a "lay 
counselor" for the Montreal Mental Hygiene 
Institute 30 years ago was the best prepara- 
tion that I was given for counseling. We did 
allour courses in Parent Education in groups 
of 18. Carefully selected persons of maturity 
learned material and techniques by discus- 
sion. We were encouraged to work through 
our biases, and only those of us who were able 
to achieve a high degree of self-awareness 
were allowed to practise. I wish counselor 
training everywhere embraced more of this 
type of growth experience. A 

In my humble opinion, all the techniques in 
the lexicon cannot cover upa lack of these two 
qualifications. 

GRACE HEARD 
Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 


No Journal without Research 


John Holland’s letter in the Feedback section 
of the October issue articulated a viewpoint 
with which I concur completely. In my opin- 
ion, that article which is most “relevant” is the 
one which helps me become a more effective 
counselor. And this kind of assistance is best 
provided, I believe, by a body of research on 
which I can draw to develop a rationale for 
my counseling. The feelings and opinions of 
others, no matter how sincerely or eloquently 
expressed, are simply no substitute for the 
type of article which is most useful to me as a 
counseling practitioner. Thus, when the 
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PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL becomes 

so exclusively one of “opinion and poetry” (to 

borrow Dr. Holland’s delightful bon mot), it 

ceases to be a professional journal and leads 

me to question the advisability of doing any- 
thing more than skimming its contents. 

LauREL W. OLIVER 

Graduate student 

University of Maryland—College Park 


Splendiferous Erudition 


Spithill's article entitled “To Leave a Scratch 
on the Wall: Getting Published" (September 
1973 P&G) was splendiferous and grandilo- 
quent. Spithill competently and proficiently 
elaborated upon the prerequisites for rec- 
ognition by editors be they erudite or obtuse. 


"The indispensableness to be  succinct, 


Straightforward, cogent, and non-meta- 
physical were explicated in an unembellished 
yet persuasive manner. Spithill has indubita- 
bly inculcated in us the urgency to once again 
cogitate and even think about the 
ramifications of being effete intellectual 


'snobs while castigating those who are intoxi- 


cated with their verbosity. She has success- 
fully thwarted off any temptatien to be effu- 
sive while simultaneously making it abun- 
dantly clear that perpetuation of the status 
quo without a dialectical attack on the Fog 
Index would impugn Goldman's sagacious 
contention that getting published "is a crea- 


tive act." 
SrEPHEN G. WEINRACH 


Marci GOLDSTEIN 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


What Qualities for Peer Counselors? 
In his article “Personality and Peer Counsel- 


lors: An Australian Study” (September 1973) 
Richard W. K. Dawson says that he adminis- 
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Two words can make the difference 
in his chances for success. 


Two words: Air Force. We realize that helping any young man or woman decide what to 
do after graduation is a tremendous responsibility. Some students have specific goals, Many do 
not. But all of them want to end up with good jobs and the opportunity to make a good living. 

We think we can help. We can give you specific data on over 250 different Air Force jobs. 
They range from avionics to meteorology: from mechanics to 
data processing, from administration to communications to 
medicine. In brief, we think we have a job that will fit the 
personal inclinations of any young man or woman you advise. 

Just as important, the Air Force will train your young 
people at seven of the finest vocational schools in the country. 
And coupled with this training is the Community College of the 
Air Force. It offers a Career Education Certificate (fora 
minimum of 64 semester hours) in any of more than 80 specialty 
areas. Semester hours applied towards the Career Education 
Certificate are accumulated through both Air Force technical 
training courses (courses 
accredited by either the 
Southern Association or 
the North Céntral Asso- 
` ciation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools) and 
- off-duty education. And 
we encourage off-duty 
education with a program 
that pays up to 75 
percent óf tuition costs. 
For those who decide to 
return to civilian life, the 
Community College of the 
Air Force also provides a 
transcript. In this way, Air 
Force vocational training can 
help open the doors of poten- 
tial employers. 

An Air Force job, then, is 
more than just a job. It's a total 
career-education program 
that works in or out of the Air 
Force. We'd like to send you 
specific data on this program, 
to describe the training and spell 
out the salaries and benefits, We 
think you'll be surprised by the 
wide variety of opportunities 
available. Simply write to; Air 
Force Educational Affairs, 

Box A, Randolph AFB, TX 

- 78148. Or contact your local 

Air Force recruiter. 7 


Air Force 


ng Wings To Education. 
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Special issue next month: 


value. 


tion." 


not for squares. 


tered both forms of Cattell's 16PF Question- 
naire, plotted the composite profile, inter- 
preted the results describing his peer coun- 
selors as “intellectually bright, humanistic, 
and assertive yet sensitive . . . [possessing] an 
emotional honesty and a critical radicalism 
that would allow them to relate well with 
other students, many of whom were severely 
questioning social, community, and political 
values,” Accordingly, Dawson was disap- 
pointed at the peer counselors’ lack of em- 
pathy, respect, or acceptance of clients’ feel- 
ings in the actual counseling situation before 
the start of the training program. 

From the article, it is impossible to deter- 
mine how Dawson gained his psychological 
insight regarding his predictive statements 
about the “very interesting personality 
characteristics that made them ideal 
(emphasis added) for the role they were likely 
to play.” It would appear that prediction was 
based largely on qualitative judgment with- 
out considering specifically which strengths 
make for an effective counselor. 

Moreover, E. W. McClain’s report for the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing 
(#1, April 1968) points to distinct characteris- 
tics for the male and female profiles, yet Daw- 
son draws both together and loses the unique- 
ness of each. [Editor's Note: The article orig- 
inally did include separate profiles for males and 
females. However, because the separate profiles 
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Thirty-Six Faces of Counseling 


The February issue of P&G introduces the "Cube." This Cube, a three- 
dimensional model containing 36 cells, provides a graphic illustration of the 
three dimensions of counseling: the target of the intervention, the purpose 
of the intervention, and the method of intervention. The Cube is a dynamic 
working tool forthe counselor, as it has extensive practical as well as heuristic 


Clyde A. Parker, guest editor of the issue, says: What we have to say in this 
issue is not so much ‘What is new?’ but ‘How does it all hang together?’ For 
too long we have allowed the profession to be directed by what is new and 
different rather than by any systematic exploration of the alternative modes 
available. This Special Issue has been organized to present the basic theory 
underlying the dimensions of counseling, to illustrate each of the dimensions, 
and to show the training implications that result from this conceptualiza- 


Next month’s issue is power-packed, bursting with stimulating ideas for 
practitioners, researchers, and theorists. Just a word of caution: The Cube is 


were so similar, we suggested that only the consoli- 
dated profile be included.] 

Perhaps, had Dawson considered 
McClain’s school counselor effectiveness 
data, he would not have been surprised at the 
lack of supportive behaviors. Dawson’s peer 
counselors were less giving in personal rela- 
tions (A), less responsive to others (E), less 
tolerant and permissive (L), less cheerful (O), 
and less relaxed (Qs) than McClain’s—all fac- 
tors that help prevent a facilitative climate in 
which clients can release tension and clarify 
their feelings through an accepting, uncondi- 
tional relationship. In addition, a sten score 
of 8 is not sufficient information to justify 
calling the counselors “intellectually bright.” 
And while we cannot find scales for 
“humanistic” or “critical radicalism,” we 
would care to see the degree of improved 
attending behaviors as measured by 
Amidon’s adaptation of Flanders’ System of 
Interaction Analysis employed initially fol- 
lowing the training program. | 

Although this isin no way meant to criticize 
the use of peer counselors, itis meant to warn 
that while the Questionnaire is objectively 
scorable, the statistical and judgmental as- 
pects of the interpretive process also deserve 


comprehensive study. 
LESLIE S. KAPLAN 


Rosert R. BUTLER 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
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So you're looking 
for Career Education films? 


Then you'll be interested in 
Houghton Mifflin's new VOCA- 
TIONAL FILMS: A Visual Approach 
to Career Exploration* From 


specific occupations, such as elec- 


tronics technician, to more gen- 
eral topics, such as women in the 
world of work, these films present 
careers in terms today's students 
can relate to. And, the CAREER 
OF THE MONTH rental plan offers 
an economical way to set up a 
year-long career education pro- 
gram in your school. 

Find out more before you plan 
next year's program. 


*developed by Vocational Films 
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To: Department L, 


Houghton Mifflin 


110 Tremont St., 
Boston MA 02107 


Please send me information about 
Vocational Films: 


Position 


School 
Address. 


City. 


IE, EE 


Editorial 


THE KINDS OF ARTICLES WE NEED: IV 


Istherea place for research in P&G? This question seems to have divided our readers 
more sharply than any other and comes up every year at the Editorial Board meeting. 
The answer is yes, but a qualified yes. 


It might be easier to begin by listing some kinds of research articles that we cannot use. 
Firstare highly technical research reports that can beread meaningfully only by those 
who have had doctoral training in statistics and research design. Those people com- 
prise only a very small fraction of our readers, and in any case they can find that kind 
of articlein any number of research journals. And authors of such articles have ample 
opportunity to reach a suitable audience in those many research journals. 


It also is inappropriate for us to publish research reports that have no meaningful 
implications for practitioners. Included in this group are studies with very small 
samples, surveys that cover only local areas, esoteric studies that aim to affect theory 
rather than practice, and evaluation studies that provide no basis forjudging whether 
the results can be generalized to anyone else in any other setting with any other 
population. 


Now, what kinds of studies can we use? We can use surveys of the profession itself, 
done on a large scale and containing very high response rates—surveys of programs, 
practices, working conditions, etc. We can use studies of the people and institutions we 
serve, but again they need to be on a wide geographic scale, with high response rates, 
on important and meaningful topics, and with direct implications for counselors as 
counselors. And wecan use evaluation reports that are presented not so much for the 
conclusions about the particular program studied but rather to explain carefully how 
evaluation should be done and what kinds of conclusions such a study can and cannot 
offer practitioners. 


Perhaps most valuable of all are good reviews of research that distill and interpret 
research and tease out its implications for counselors. I discussed that kind of article in 
the November editorial. 


Should we include at least some research in every issue, as a reminder to our readers 
that research is important to them as professional practitioners? There is something to 
be said for that idea, and we are still hoping to find the person or persons who will 
undertake to write a regular research commentary column for each issue. But what- 
ever else happens, we believe that we should stick to our policy that every article in 
every issue should offer something significant to a substantial number of our readers. 
After all, this journal is published for its readers, not its writers. W LG 
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Counseling for future shock 


In this article the author looks at some of the 
searing prophecies made by Alvin Toffler in his 
book Future Shock and relates them to the world 
of the professional counselor and the clientele 

the counselor attempts to serve. Counselors are 
encouraged to take a hard look at what they are 
presently doing and what they might better be 
doing to prepare themselves and those they serve, 
or should serve, for tomorrow's world —today. 


Alvin Toffler's best-seller, Future Shock, 
begins with these words: 


In the three short decades between now and the 


?1st century, millions of ordinary, psychologically 
"normal" people will face an abrupt collision with 
the future. Citizens of the world's richest and most 
technologically advanced nations, many of them, 
will find it increasingly painful to keep up with the 
incessant demand for change that characterizes 
our time. For them, the future will have arrived too 
soon [1970, p. 11]. 


"Future shock" holds all kinds of im- 
plications for educators in general and 
counselors in particular. Even now, peo- 
ple find themselves faced with a dramatic 
breakdown in the traditional family 
structure; literally bombarded with in- 
formation and technological advances 
almost beyond belief; exposed to and 
tempted toward a variety of diverging, 
and sometimes conflicting, life styles; 
moving themselves and their belongings 
about the country and the world like a 
tribe of nomads; and forced to make crit- 
ical, life-altering decisions with a bare 
minimum of counsel and advice. 

This article focuses on some of the 
more crucial dimensions of future shock 
as it impinges on the students presently 
in our schools, affects the citizens of the 
community, and relates to the counselors 
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who serve these victims of future shock. 
To quote Toffler: 

Our schools face backwards toward a dying system, 
rather than to the emerging new society, Their vast 
energies are applied to cranking out Industrial 
Men— people tooled for survival in a system that 
will be dead before they are [p. 354]. 


School counselors, as well as other 
helping professionals, can indeed be- 
come more functional and relevant by 
stripping themselves of the outmoded 
riggings of their relatively undistin- 
guished past, by adopting for themselves 
new roles and functions as counselors for 
tomorrow—a tomorrow that is already at 
our doorstep. Unless they do, school 
counselors as an occupational group may 
very well become as archaic and obsolete 
as the blacksmiths of yore. The outlook 
for the counseling profession, while any- 
thing but optimistic, can be turned 
around by counselors who do "give a 
damn" and who do involve themselves in 
the task of preparing buffer zones 
against the shock waves of the future. Let 
us look at some of the possible activities 
of the counselor for tomorrow. 


THE NEW NOMADS 


Intalking about the highly mobile society 
in which we live today, Toffler mentions 
the fact that one out of five people in the 
United States changes residence every 
year, for a staggering annual turnover 
rate of 36,600,000 people (p. 71). This 


LEWIS B. MORGAN is Associate Professor of 
Counselor Education, Villanova University, Vil- 
lanova, Pennsylvania. 
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being the case, counselors would do well 
to turn their considerable energies and 
talents to providing some kind of orien- 
tation for people moving into their 
communities. 

True, school counselors have tradi- 
tionally held orientation programs 
within the school setting for transfer stu- 
dents coming in from other school dis- 
tricts. What is being suggested here is 
that counselors and other helpers take 
the initiative in setting up reception cen- 
ters within the community for the "new 
nomads." These centers would be lo- 
cated, for example, in a YMCA or 
YWCA, a church or synagogue, à fire 
hall, or a community center, where coun- 
selors and other humanistically oriented 
people would be available to welcome 
newcomers and acquaint them with the 
community. This they could do by show- 
ing slide presentations and films; by con- 
ducting rap sessions with clergy, business 
and industry representatives, physicians, 
social agencies, etc.; and by arranging 
field trips to the various important spots 
in the community such as the town hall, 
supermarkets, houses of worship, and 
schools. The purpose, obviously, would 
be to help the newcomers over the initial 
hump of loneliness—of feeling alienated 
from their surroundings—and help 
them move toward affiliating with peo- 
ple as well as with institutions and or- 
ganizations. 

As Marple (1972, p. 191) has sug- 
gested: 


Friendship started becoming institutionalized 
when a highly industrialized, highly mobile people 
in the first half of this century began to lose the 
family, community, and religious ties that had al- 
ways supported them emotionally. 


A sad, but unfortunately true, commen- 
tary on our time. What is being sug- 
gested, then, is that counselors and other 
helping people—lay as well as pro- 
fessional—institutionalize friendship by 
establishing reception centers to help the 
new nomads feel more comfortable and 
at home in an initially strange setting. 
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DIVERSITY OF CLIENTS 
AND CLIENT LIFE STYLES 


It appears that in the very near future a 
considerable number of secondary- and 
college-age students will no longer be at- 
tending tradition-bound institutions 
where a certain number of Carnegie 
unitsor semester hour credits is required 
for a diploma or degree. Counselors 
should therefore be more readily acces- 
sible and available, in scattered locations 
throughout the community—perhaps in 
mobile counseling vans—to provide as- 
sistance to people of all ages in mapping 
out relevant, tailor-made educational 
and vocational programs. Counselors in 
such settings would counsel not only 
young people but oldsters as well: people 
who are unemployed and seeking work, 
people contemplating a career change, 
returning veterans, women returning to 
the labor force after a hiatus of from 15 
to 20 years, and retirees desiring some 
form of meaningful employment. 

Besides providing educational and vo- 
cational counseling, counselors would 
also be available for personal-social 
counseling as needed. Counselors who 
staffed roving counseling vans would be 
employed by the school district and the 
community in a shared capacity. In other 
words, school counselors would broaden 
their base to include both the school and 
the community; thus their salaries and 
services would be shared by the total 
population of any given community. In 
this manner counselors would not only 
become more visible but would be—at 
long last—operating where the action is: 
in the real world of their counselees and 
their counselees’ families. 

Since there is such a diversity of life 
styles and of value and belief systems 
readily available to all (an outgrowth of 
the student dissent movement of the 
1960s), one of the counselor’s most im- 
portant jobs in the future would be to 
provide a milieu for people from varying 
subcultures to share their own life styles 
and learn of others’ life styles so that a 
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greater understanding among subcul- 
tures could be built. One means of ac- 
complishing this tall order might be 
through the establishment of rap groups 
in the local "friendship-fellowship" 
center (Marple 1972). In these groups 
one could expect to find hippies, 
straights, Jesus people, black militants, 
establishment types, and hard-hats talk- 
ing and relating to one another. Coun- 
selors would encourage them to “do their 
own thing"—as long as it does not in- 
fringe on another person's *own thing." 
One might expect to find substantial 
numbers of young people in these 
groups, since many of them would be at 
the crucial stage of selecting a personal 
life style and value system for them- 
selves. Counselors, as never before, 
would become more facilitative in help- 
ing adolescents sort through the maze of 
complexities facing them as they stand at 
the threshold of mature adulthood. 


SITUATIONAL GROUPS 
AND CRISIS COUNSELING 


Working in and with groups will perhaps 
be the most important aspect of the ex- 
pertise of the counselor of the 1980s. If 
the present trend is any indication, 
groups will be structured into programs 
in schools, business, industry, churches, 
organizations, etc. These groups would 
be designed to accommodate people who 
are passing through similar life transi- 
tions at about the same time: people who 
have recently moved into an area or are 
about to move out, people who are re- 
cently widowed or divorced, drug users, 
people facing retirement, students or 
adults moving from one educational 
level to another (including dropouts as 
well as graduating seniors), women seek- 
inga new career identity. In such a setup 
people would be able to experience some 
sense of togetherness, trade useful ideas, 
Suggest future alternatives for one 
another—in short, pool their personal 
resources. Counselors might conduct 
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several of these groups concurrently and 
run as many as 10 or 15 situational 
groups during a single year. 
Traditionally, there have been various 
community agencies that have served as 
referral sources for people facing crisis 
points in their lives. These agencies have 
been of limited effectiveness, usually be- 
cause they have been able to reach only a 
very small portion of the people they 
were intended to reach. The crisis cen- 
ters of the future would be staffed 
differently—almost entirely by volun- 
teers (both professional and lay) who are 
skilled and perhaps personally experi- 
enced in such areas as family counseling, 
drug counseling, and trauma (death of 
mate or child, loneliness, potential 
suicide, etc.) counseling. Those crisis 
counselors who are professionals and 
who belong to a professional organiza- 
tion such as APA or APGA would volun- 
teer their services for two or three hours 
a week. Although there is no way to esti- 
mate how successful this voluntary ap- 
proach to helping would be, there is 
every reason to expect that the response 
will prove overwhelming, since many 
helpers would find the true meaning and 
essence of helping in this voluntary 
counseling setting. Counseling services 
would be readily available to all, free of 
charge, and people seriously in need of 
help would at long last find that help. 


EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 
AND INFORMATION CENTERS 


Students in schools would be taught to 
anticipate the directions and rates of 
change to prevent their getting caught 
up in a whirlwind of change without 
being adequately prepared for it. Stu- 
dents of the future would no longer be 
confined to schools for six hours a day, 
180 days a year. Much of their education 
would take place in the community, in 
both voluntary and paid positions in 
career areas that interested them. Many 


schools would probably adopt an "in- 
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terim semester" of two months' duration, 
usually in January and February, during 
which time students would work in 
businesses, industries, schools, govern- 
ment agencies, etc, and learn about 
work and life firsthand instead of vicari- 
ously through books and lectures. In ad- 
dition, community people would teach in 
the schools: The lawyer would teach as- 
pects of the legal process to students, and 
the secretary, plumber, nurse, construc- 
tion worker, etc., would teach aspects of 
their work to interested students. In 
short, the talents of community people 
would be fully utilized rather than 
squandered or ignored. 


Much of the student's educational ex- 
perience would take place in the affec- 
tive, as well as the cognitive, domain. The 
student would become more skilled in 
the area of human relationships 
—friendships, communications, sensory 
awareness—and in the area of decision 
making, using such tools as life simula- 
tion games and the College Board's 
Deciding program. Education would be- 
come more life- and people-centered 
and less topic-centered; and, hopefully, 
counselors would be in the forefront of 
this movement as facilitators to others in 
this thoroughly humanistic-affective en- 
deavor. 

Counselors of the future would work 
in close alliance with the friendship- 
fellowship centers in providing free legal 
aid clinics, VD clinics, abortion clinics, 
drug education clinics, ecology clinics, 
consumer Clinics, career clinics, etc., for 
young and old alike. Community experts 
in each of the above areas would be in- 
vited in to enhance the offerings of the 
various clinics. Each information center 
would be well stocked with computer 
terminals for education-career selection, 
with reference books on schools and 
careers, and with other hardware and 
software necessary for people seeking in- 
formation. Counselors might work stag- 
gered shifts so that the information 
center would be staffed from early morn- 
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ing until late evening. In addition, coun- 
selors would periodically visit schools, 
businesses, industries, and other com- 
munity agencies on a regular basis to 
provide information and counseling for 
people who could not come to the center. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Perhaps much of the above sounds 
naively idealistic, if not downright radi- 
cal; yet at this writing many of the inno- 
vations mentioned here have already 
been implemented in a variety of set- 
tings. What is particularly intriguing is 
the fact that most of these innovative ap- 
proaches to helping have been put into 
practice by lay people (e.g., crisis cou nsel- 
ing via telephone “helplines,” rap 
groups for disenchanted and alienated 
youth in community drug counseling 
centers, “welcome wagons” for commun- 
ity newcomers). Could it be that profes- 
sional counselors are too enmeshed in 
establishment-style guidance functions 
to see the very real need for more 
community-oriented, or outreach-style, 
counseling efforts? 

It would seem essential for the profes- 

sionals in our midst to scrape off some of 
their professional crustiness and pay 
heed to what is happening all around 
them so that they do not become anach- 
ronisms in their own time. If counselors 
refuse to become true helpers in the very 
near future, they may find themselves 
performing an even greater number of 
unprofessional functions than they al- 
ready complain about and other indi- 
viduals performing the counseling ser- 
vices that counselors have the potential 
of performing. As the Dworkins (1971) 
suggest to counselors: 
The faceless, passive, cloistered counselor is about 
to disappear. Help-destroyers have harmed 
enough people. ... Initiate just one action pro- 
gram in your school or community. The time has 
come to put on a new face for a new era [p. 753]. 


An institution such as a school will not 
change by itself unless there is impetus 
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for change from within or without the 
institution. School counselors, for the 
last five years at least, have been encour- 
aged within the pages of this journal to 
become the change agents that futurists 
feel they must become. Some counselors 
have risen to the challenge and have 
been instrumental in effecting change in 
their institutional settings. Most coun- 
selors, however, have opted to play it safe 
and not rock the educational boat, and 
they have rarely, if ever, received en- 
couragement from their employers to do 
otherwise. 

So how do counselors reconcile the 
idealism of what their professional col- 
leagues suggest with the harsh reality of 
what their employers expect? One sug- 
gestion, perhaps overly simplistic in na- 
ture, is that counselors stop feeling sorry 
for themselves and begin to take on some 
responsibility for their own destinies 
—that they accept their role as profes- 
sional counselors; that they write some of 
their own job descriptions; that they 
reorder their priorities so that helping, 
as an activity, comes first on their list; and 
that they begin to take some risks so that 
action programs become a reality rather 


than remain a dream. 
How much effort and risk would be 


involved? Very little, I suspect. Some 
counselors have already taken the risk, 
and they have not lost their jobs or their 
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identities in the process. To define one's 
role does require a wee bit of courage 
and determination, but not nearly so 
much as most counselors fantasize. Con- 
sider, if you will, how drastically different 
most school counseling programs would 
become if each counselor did follow the 
Dworkins' advice and "initiate just one 
action program" in his or her school 
or community. The alternative—main- 
taining the status quo and waiting for 
future shock to arrive—would seem 
to be dangerous indeed, for it would 
make many counselors obsolete in their 
own time and render them useless to a. — 
large portion of their future-shocked 
clientele. Counselors would do well to 
listen to Toffler's (p. 430) concluding ad- 
vice: “By making imaginative use of 
change to channel change, we can not 
only spare ourselves the trauma of fu- 
ture shock, we can reach out and 
humanize distant tomorrows." Wi 
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Effective Counseling: 
A Client’s View  Aiormerclient describes the specific counselor qualities she feels facilitated 


EMPATHY. . . 


IMMEDIACY. 


change and growth and developed an atmosphere of trust and understand- 
ing. The "core dimensions of effective counseling" are based on Robert 


Carkhuff's book Beyond Counseling and Therapy. 


the ability to feel as if you were me . . . a willingness to descend into 
the depths, to feel my terror, and to share the ugliness inside me. 
Empathy is the courage to be open to me, even at the risk of being 
changed yourself through our encounter. Empathic response de- 
mands courage and fortitude. You could escape the trauma of our 
encounter by imposing advice or cheerfully mindless reassurance 
upon me. But even though there must be times when you want to 
retreat, you hang in there with me, and that does more for me than 
any counseling "technique" or inspiring philosophy. If you are 
willing to endure this hell with me, then perhaps there is hope. 


God, how I am bogged down. Hopelessly entangled in lines of indis- 
crimination between past and present, you and me, or threats based 
in reality and dragons of my own imagination. You throw me a lifeline 
by helping me get in touch with the here and now. That's a good place 
to start. As | begin to find a secure base, rooted in the immediacy of 
our encounter, | begin to develop the perspective needed to sort out 
that fearsome tangle inside. 


CONCRETENESS. | am lost. . . wandering through a treacherous, intricate maze of 
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myown making. You enter my jungle with me and teach me how 
to get my bearings. Learning first-person responsibility, relin- 
quishing the camouflage of generalization, and getting in touch 
with my immediate feelings and my body language all become 
pathways to self-understanding. 
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RESPECT, which you actualize by refusing to accept me at less than I can be, while 
recognizing my right to grow at my own pace and be me. When I blow it, 
you do not demean me with paternal consolation, well-meant advice, or 
suffocating overprotection. With respectful silence you enter into and 
accept my feelings of inadequacy and embarrassment. You show respect 
by being honest with me. When my perceptiveness strikes a vulnerable 
point within you, you do not retaliate by putting me down or by refusing to 
express your own feelings. Instead you say, “Ouch! You're right! Al- 
though I’m uncomfortable, | appreciate you.” 


GENUINENESS. You show me, through your personal example, that | don't have to 
wait until lam stronger or more perfect to start living, for you share 
not only your warmth and intensity but your own pain. Because you 
appear to be so strong and wise, it would be easy for me to isolate 
you on a pedestal and make your example an unattainable ideal. 
You put yourself within reach when you share your own struggle 
without bogging me down. If you can be who you are while you 
struggle and suffer, then I too can transcend my own despair. 


CONFRONTATION. Ittakes guts for you to confront me. . . and ittakes guts forme 
to survive your confrontation. We both grow through our 
experience. One of the best things you ever said to me was, 
“Cindy, | don't know what to do with you. We've been 
through so many things, and just when I think you're learning 
and growing, you circle back to where we started. Do we have 
to start all over again? I resent your dependence." After | re- 
covered from the first icy shock of awareness, my gut-level 
response was, “I resent my dependence too!" | began to 
take responsibility for effecting change in my own life. 


EMPATHY . . . IMMEDIACY . .. CONCRETENESS . . . RESPECT . . . GENUINENESS 
-.. CONFRONTATION. With these you have made contact, inspired hope, and 
issued a challenge. 


CINDY LEE WEBSTER: 
Student, Indiana University 
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Extinction: guidelines for 


This article focuses on the use of "extinction" 

as a classroom behavior modification technique: 
whether or not the counselor should suggest its 
use in a given situation and how to insure its 
maximal effectiveness once it is chosen as an 
appropriate procedure. The authors present some 
questions to be considered when deciding whether 
ornot to use extinction and give guidelines for 
its best use. The questions and guidelines are 
presented in a flow chart format in order to 
facilitate easy and quick use by practitioners. 


Extinction is a procedure that involves 
the withholding of reinforcement follow- 
ing the occurrence of a specific behavior. 
Behavior that has been “put on extinc- 
tion" gradually becomes weakened over 
time. If extinction is used with maximal 
effectiveness, the behavior virtually dis- 
appears from an individual's repertoire. 

This article attempts to (a) give coun- 
selors who consult with teachers a guide 
for determining the appropriateness of 
using extinction in a given classroom 
situation and (b) discuss how extinction 
can be applied with maximal effective- 
ness. A flow chart is presented, along 
with an explanatory text, which should 
serve as a rapid, systematic guide for 
counselors who recommend the use of 
extinction as an approach to changing 
behavior. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN 
SELECTING EXTINCTION 


Let's take the following hypothetical 
case. Mrs. Jones, a third grade classroom 
teacher, has begun working with Bernie 
in a program designed to strengthen his 
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its selection and use 


ROBERT B. BENOIT 
G. ROY MAYER 


“good” behavior of increasing the 
number of arithmetic papers he com- 
pletes. She decided to attempt this proj- 
ect because of the success she has had in 
using a behavioral approach with Erica. 
In Erica's case, the goal had been to de- 
crease the number of times she talked 
out during class without raising her 
hand. The counselor had advised Mrs. 
Jones to ignore Erica's outbursts and at- 
tend to her only when she had her hand 
up. It was a little trying at first, but now, 
after a couple of weeks of consistently 
following the counselor's advice, Mrs. 
Jones is observing that Erica only occa- 
sionally blurts out without waiting her 
turn. Flushed with the success of such an 
effective procedure, Mrs. Jones has de- 
cided to take on the big one: “Bad-News 
Bernie." 

Bernie, while having a history of being 
a "disruptive" child, has nevertheless re- 
ported that he likes school. His assign- 
ment completion program has been 
showing favorable results during this 
first day of the program. However, as 
Mrs. Jones turns to help another child, 
the sound of a wet paper ball whisking 
through the air tells her that Bernie is up 
to his old tricks. 

Emphasize the positive, ignore the 
negative, the counselor had advised. It 
worked before, let's try it again. 


ROBERT B. BENOIT and G. ROY MAYER are 
Professor and Associate Professor, respectively, in 
the Department of Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Services, California State University—Los Angeles. 
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There goes another wet one. Harry is 
returning Bernie’s fire. The other chil- 
dren are giggling with glee. Johnny just 

d threw one at Norma—Johnny??? He 
hardly ever does anything like that! Mrs. 
jones is choking with embarrassment 
andanger but is determined to follow the 
rules and "rise above" this chaotic scene. 
But not only is Bernie becoming more 
and more obstreperous, other children 
are starting to act up too. It worked with 
Erica, why hasn't it worked with Bernie? 
Something has gone wrong. What? 


~ 
DECIDING WHETHER 
TO USE EXTINCTION 
The flow chart in Figure 1 is designed to 
help answer these questions and provide 
guidance as to alternative measures that 
» 
FIGURE 1 
Flow Chart ~ 
Consider Consider 
another another 
reductive reductive 
procedure procedure 
~ 
Tolerate Tolerate 
behavior worsening 
temporarily? of behavior? 
^ 
Reinforcers 
known? 
Determine 
a reinforcers 
E Do contingency 
m analysis 
31 
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might have been taken. It is assumed that 
all professionals involved will proceed in 
the use of this flow chart in accordance 
with established codes of ethics. 


Can the Behavior 
Be Tolerated Temporarily? 
Anyone using extinction must be pre- 
pared to put up with the identified 
behavior awhile longer. One must ask, 
"Can this behavior be tolerated tem- 
porarily?" es 
To answer this question it is helpful 
to know the present rate at which the 
behavior is actually occurring, unless, of 
course, the behavior is so objection- 
able—Mike is hitting Joe over the head 
with a baseball bat—that any occurrence 
is intolerable. The present rate can be 
determined by recording the specific in- 


Behavior 
likely to be 
imitated? 


Start treatment, 
allow for spontaneous 
recovery 


Alternative 
behavior 
identified? 


Determine 
incompatible/ 
alternative 

behavior 
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stances or duration of the behavior's oc- 
currence over prespecified periods of 
time (Patterson 1971; Sulzer & Mayer 
1972). These data provide an objective 
basis for determining whether or not the 
behavior can be endured for at least a 
few more days. If it cannot, some other 
reductive procedure should be consid- 
ered. 


Can an Increase in the Behavior 
Be Tolerated? 


It has been well documented that be- 
havior that has been reinforced in the 
past, particularly on certain schedules, 
will tend to occur with even greater fre- 
quency when reinforcement is abruptly 
withdrawn. The use of extinction may 
result in the behavior actually getting 
worse before it gets better. 

Erica, who is on extinction for talking 
out, may temporarily go so far as to yell a 
few times in order to gain attention. The 
shock of such a temporary "getting 
worse" can usually be borne, particularly 
when the counselor has prepared the 
teacher to anticipate such an increase. 
But "Bad-News Bernie" and his spitballs 
are another matter. An increase in such 
behavior probably couldn't be tolerated 
by most teachers. 

Frequently, when teachers are advised 
to "reward good" behavior and "ignore 
bad" behavior, they do not realize that 
they may be asking for trouble when they 
attempt to ignore a blatantly “disruptive” 
behavior, If the behavior in question is of 
such a nature that its present rate or an 
increase in that rate cannot be endured 
over a period of time (hitting, biting, 
etc.), the counselor should probably rec- 
ommend that the teacher reject extinc- 
tion as the primary treatment of choice 
and consider instead some other reduc- 
tive technique (Krumboltz & Krumboltz 
1972; Sulzer & Mayer 1972), as indicated 
on the flow chart. In Bernie’s case, 
timeout—placing him in a nonreinforc- 
ing situation—would probably be an ef- 
fective reductive approach to use. 
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Is the Behavior 
Likely to Be Imitated? 
Various investigations have revealed that 
certain behaviors, particularly those 
commonly labeled “aggressive,” are very 
likely to be imitated by students who ob- 
serve them—particularly male stu- 
dents—even when an observed behav- 
ior receives no apparent reward. If the 
students see that the behavior is re- 
warded, the chances for imitation are 
even greater (Bandura & Walters 1963). 
Erica’s behavior does not fall into the 
"aggressive" category and therefore 
would probably have little effect on her 
classmates. On the other hand, imitation 
is what appears to have happened in 
Bernie's case, with bedlam the result. 
The problem lies not with the tech- 
nique of extinction but in its inappropri- 
ate use. Mrs. Jones' attempt to overlook 
Bernie's actions was simply an inappro- 
priate attempt to use extinction. If the 
counselor and teacher had followed the 
flow chart up to this point, surely their 
answers to the questions posed on it 
would have led them to use a different 
approach in working with Bernie. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN 
USING EXTINCTION 


If the conditions and restrictions de- 
scribed above have been met, the next 
step is to assure that extinction will be 
used effectively. If the following 
guidelines are adhered to, the effective- 
ness of the extinction procedure will be 
enhanced. 


Are the Reinforcers Known? 


Extinction's apparent simplicity has led 
to its being inaccurately interpreted as 
"ignoring" a given response. This easy 
interpretation overlooks the fact that 
frequently adult attention is only one of 
several sources of reinforcement— 
particularly in the case of "disruptive" 
behavior. Some of the most common 
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reinforcers for "disruptive" behavior re- 
ported in the literature are: teacher's at- 
tention, teacher's critical comments 
(Becker 1971), attention of classmates, 
and avoidance or escape from a boring 
assignment (Reynolds 1968). 

Before extinction can be effectively 
applied, all possible reinforcers must be 
identified. Ignoring behavior, while 
perhaps effective in individual counsel- 
ing, will not be very effective in the class- 
room if the behavior is being simultane- 
ously reinforced by other students. 

How does one identify reinforcers? 
Procedures for identifying both reinfor- 
cers and behavioral antecedents are de- 
scribed in detail elsewhere (Goodwin 
1969; Sulzer & Mayer 1972). Briefly, a 
common approach is contingency 
analysis. (A form for this purpose is 
available from the authors.) This method 
usually entails analysis of (a) the prior 
events and conditions under which the 
behavior of concern and the goal be- 
havior occur and (b) the consequences 
that ensue for each. It is therefore help- 
ful for the counselor and teacher to 
hypothesize just what environmental 
antecedents and consequences are con- 
tributing to the occurrence or nonoc- 
currence of an individual’s behavior. 
Reinforcers for Erica might include get- 
ting teacher attention, getting teacher 
approval, and giving correct answers. 
For Bernie, reinforcers might include 
getting teacher attention, getting peer at- 
tention, and escaping from undesirable 
schoolwork. 


Can Reinforcement Be Withheld? 


Identification of all possible reinforcers 
of a behavior is a necessary but not a 
sufficient step in using extinction effec- 
tively. Often through a contingency 
analysis it is discovered that the attention 
of classmates (giggles, looks, smiles— 
even disapproval) is a reinforcing event 
fora particular student. Is the teacher in 
a position to withhold this reinforcer of 
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peer attention? Perhaps. Perhaps not. In 
any event, it may not be feasible to at- 
tempt to use extinction unless control of 
the reinforcers has been established. It 
may be necessary to develop novel and 
creative ways to withhold reinforcement 
if the reinforcement is not routinely 
under the control of the teacher. 

There are studies in the literature 
(Barrish, Saunders & Wolf 1969; Cole- 
man 1970) that describe attempts to solve 
this particular sort of problem. In the 
case of classmate attention as a rein- 
forcer, arrangements may be made to 
reinforce peers for ignoring the be- 
havior that is being extinguished. 
Another method reported is that of re- 
warding the entire group when the stu- 
dent acts in a manner that is incompati- 
ble with the way he or she has previously 
been acting. In any case, if extinction is to. 
be used with maximal effectiveness, all. 
reinforcers must be identified and con- 
sistently withheld. 


Have Alternative Behaviors 
Been Identified? 


If all the questions posed on the flow 
chart up to this point have been satisfac- 
torily resolved, extinction can be consid- 
ered a feasible approach. However, it is 
unwise to use extinction—or any other 
reductive technique—without also mak- 
ing provision for positively reinforcing 
behavior that is incompatible with or al- 
ternative to the behavior to be weakened. 
There are two basic reasons for this im- 
portant step. : 
First, extinction, while not necessarily 
negative, is definitely not positive. Iden- 
tifying alternative behaviors or behaviors 
incompatible with the undesired y be- 
havior generally indicates that a positive 
component has been added to the treat- 
ment program. This strengthens be- 
havior that will bring Erica or Bernie 
sitive feedback from the environment. 
If adult attention is a reinforcing event, a 
restructuring of the individual's envi- 
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ronment provides this attention as a con- 
sequence of self-enhancing rather than 
self-defeating behavior. Calling on Erica 
only when she raises her hand makes her 
acontributing member of the group and 
teaches her the social skill of giving 
others an equal chance to be heard. 
Second, reinforcing competing be- 
haviors speeds up the slow process of 
extinction. Erica cannot be interrupting 
and at the same time waiting her turn. 
The competing response tends to inter- 
fere with, weaken, and replace the unde- 
sired one, thereby hastening extinction. 


Institute Treatment Procedure 


The last step on the flow chart is to insti- 
tute the treatment procedure. Before 
suggesting that the teacher do so, how- 
ever, the counselor must make sure that 
the teacher is aware of each of the ques- 
tions posed on the flow chart. The 
teacher must be informed that the effects 
ofthis procedure will be gradual and that 
the youngster may "get worse" before 
"getting better." The teacher must also 
be made aware of the fact that not all 
behaviors should be put on extinction: 
Aggressive behavior tends to be imitated 
by classmates when placed on extinction. 
If such information had been communi- 
cated to Mrs. Jones, she probably would 
not have misused the approach. 

Once extinction has been selected, the 
teacher must be encouraged to present 
many different reinforcers following a 
demonstration of the behavior to be 
strengthened and to withhold all rein- 
forcers following a demonstration of the 
behavior to be weakened. Even with all 
the prior preparation, this may be dif- 
ficult to do at first, since old habits are 
sometimes difficult to break. If, how- 
ever, the counselor and teacher have 
carefully chosen the behavior to be re- 
duced, have identified the reinforcers 
and brought them under control, and 
have arranged for positive reinforce- 
ment of competing behaviors, the pro- 
gram should be successful. 
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The teacher should also be informed 
of one additional factor: the possibility of 
spontaneous recovery. After a behavior 
hasapparently been extinguished, it may 
suddenly reappear. The counselor must 
tell the teacher this and encourage the 
teacher to maintain the extinction treat- 
ment throughout this brief reappear- 
ance phase if eventual success is to be 
assured. 

Once the extinction program has been 
implemented, the counselor should rein- 
force the teacher's use of the approach 
by checking back with the teacher and 
informing him or her of the progress 
being made (Mayer 1972). It is often 
helpful to monitor and graph the 
student's behavior. For, as Mayer (1973) 
has noted, “When the teacher . . . can see 
from a graph that the procedure is 
bringing about the desired change, [the 
teacher is], in essence, reinforced [p. 
165]." Such an approach is usually help- 
ful, since often during the early phases of 
a behavior change program a small 
change may be overlooked and the 
treatment program, dropped prema- 
turely. Never, then, should counselors 
tell a teacher simply to "ignore" the un- 
desired behavior of a student. 


CONCLUSION 


Many approaches, techniques, and 
materials are available for the 
counselor's use. To be effective the coun- 
selor must utilize a variety of these. 'T'he 
behavioral technology from which ex- 
tinction is drawn is but one approach. 
Furthermore, extinction is but one of 
many available behavioral procedures 
(Sulzer & Mayer 1972) that can be used 
to reduce undesired behavior. The 
guidelines set forth in this article have 
been presented for the counselor to use 
in determining whether extinction is ap- 
propriate for reducing an identified 
classroom behavioral problem and, if so, 
how to insure its maximal effective- 
nes. M 
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Why do they do it? 


What pleasure do they get 


by giving us hell? 
Don't they understand 
what we are going 
through? 
Were they somehow 
excluded 
from those years of 
turmoil 
In the complicated 
cycle of life? 


Why do they say 
“we understand" 
When they don't? 


Why 
Do they ask us to talk 
to them? 
Don't they realize 
the reason 
we won't 
is because we will 
be forever 
condemned 
for what we say 
in confidence 
and hope? 


We need this time 
to search and explore 
to reason and find out 
to be or not to be. 
We don't want to be told 
who our friends should 
or should not be; 
We want to decide 
for ourselves. 


No 
This is our time 
Don't try to 
help 
You must realize 
that we will 
rebel 
because each of us 
is 
an individual. 
Don't tell us what to do 
who to be 
how to behave 
Let us be us 
and we shall find 
ourselves. 


This poem was written by a tenth grade student at Oceanside (New York) High School who wishes to remain anonymous. | 
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Counseling: a new priority 


Despite burgeoning enthusiasm in Latin American 
countries for educational guidance and vocational 
counseling, Latin American efforts in these areas 
are not often mentioned in the U.S. professional 
literature. This brief survey with an annotated 
bibliography is an effort to inform counselors 
about some of the recent developments in Latin 
America that relate to their profession. The 

article explains some of the underlying social, 
cultural, and educational conditions that have 
helped shape recent trends, and the authors sketch 
the increasing use of innovative apprenticeship 
training and student loan programs, which have 
greatly increased demands for the provision of 
guidance services in recent years. Despite the 
problem of underprofessionalization, the field 

of vocational guidance and counseling is growing 
in importance in the Latin American countries. 


From the early days of the guidance 
movement in the United States, it was 
considered important to help individuals 
make their occupational choices, not 
only for their own benefit but for the 
benefit of society too. What is now con- 
sidered beneficial for our society and its 
members—or rather, what is expected 
from individuals in our society—has 
changed since the first years of this cen- 
tury, when the guidance movement 
started. It is no longer easy to determine 
what the needs of our society will be 10 or 
20 years hence. But still, counselors have 
to try to help individuals meet those 
needs with the knowledge that is avail- 
able. 
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in Latin America 


OLIVA M. ESPIN 
RICHARD R. RENNER 


When a society is changing as rapidly 
and unpredictably as is that of Latin 
America, counselors who function as 
agents of social change are of the utmost 
importance (Lechter 1970). And yet the 
social context in which change will take 
place is different from that in the U.S., 
for the needs that gave birth to guidance 
programs in the U.S. are not the same as 
those in Latin America. Cultural differ- 
ences between the U.S. and Latin 
America, as well as among the Latin 
American countries themselves, some- 
times contribute to the ineffectiveness 
abroad of approaches that have worked 
well in the U.S. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 
THAT AFFECT COUNSELING 


Much of the North American youth’s 
need for personal and vocational guid- 
ance outside the home stems from the 
fact that many parents urge the exercise 
of independent initiative as a valuable 
learning experience. In Latin America 
the reverse tends to be true. The deep 


OLIVA M. ESPIN, formerly an instructor in 
psychology and a counselor at the University of 
Costa Rica in San Jose and at St. Clare College in 
San Jose, is presently a doctoral candidate in the 
Department of Counselor Education at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. RICHARD R. 
RENNER is Professor of Comparative Education, 
College of Education, University of Florida. 
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personal involvement in a young 
person's behavior on the part of mem- 
bers of the youngster's extended family 
has traditionally made the counselor 
much less in demand. There, elders and 
authority-oriented experts play a more 
direct role in shaping the behavior of 
youth. Also, jobs are frequently provided 
by relatives and friends; thus, students 
need to pay less attention to developing 
vocational aptitudes and abilities. 

Even the Spanish verb for counseling, 
aconsejar, presents a problem, for the 
word means "to tell a person what to do." 
When expressed as consejeria, the 
word also has this connotation; when 
expressed as orientación, it usually 
means vocational guidance only. 

The absence of a Puritan tradition, as 
well as differences in pupil-teacher 
status relationships, rigidity of instruc- 
tional programs, and the political 
influence of student elections, are also 
factors that have to be considered when 
applying North American counseling 
techniques to Latin American countries 
(Carter 1966). Then too, it is important 
to remember that there is considerable 
variation in these characteristics from 
one country to another. Some of these 
characteristics are worth discussing in 
more detail. 

First, the absence of a Puritan heritage 
reduces the importance of work in life 
and makes it less important in defining a 
self-concept. Second, the fact that a large 
proportion of Latin American children 
attend private schools, generally related 
to their social class, and the fact that 
teachers may not be fully certified and 
usually work part time on the secondary 
school level influence the nature of the 
pupil-teacher relationship. Third, in- 
structional program rigidity implies, 
among other problems, that in any given 
course of study there are few, if any, 
electives. Thus there are fewer pupil de- 
cisions to be made. Fourth, student polit- 
ical involvement is a factor in many Latin 

American secondary schools. A 15- 
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year-old student body president might 
need to declare publicly his or her politi- 
cal opinion of a new bill discussed in the 
national legislature in order to exert 
pressure for its passage. Obviously, for 
this student this is not just another social 
studies class exercise. Indeed, much 
more than language and political differ- 
ences distinguish Latin America from 
the U.S. 


EFFORTS AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


The special character of Latin American 
society does not imply that it has been 
unable to benefit from the experience of 
other nations. Indeed, international or- 
ganizations have provided an important 
impetus to guidance and counseling ac- 
tivity (Association Internationale 
d'Orientation Scolaire et Professionnelle 
[AIOSP] 1967; Edman 1964; Pan 
American Union 1968). Some instances 
of interchange have taken place among 
U.S. and Latin American universities in 
the development of counselor education 
programs (Wittmer 1972). Even as long 
ago as 1958, the Seminario In- 
teramericano sobre Planeamiento In- 
tegral de la Educación of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union proposed the idea for the cre- 
ation of an Institute of School and Voca- 
tional Guidance for Latin America. 

As a consequence of the upsurge of 
interest in guidance in Latin America, 
reports about programs in several coun- 
tries (Dintrans et al. 1967) and manuals 
for counselors (Ministerio de Educación 
1968; Schmidt & Pereira 1963) and 
manuals for students (Salas 1969) have 
been published. Also, research continues 
to be conducted in order to assess the 
quality of programs, to standardize tests, 
and to understand the circumstances 
unique to the Latin American counseling 
situation (Adis-Castro 1966). 

Unfortunately, much of the published 
material is tedious and dwells in excess 
on the place of the counselor in the ad- 
ministrative structure of the school sys- 
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tem. There is also a great deal of repeti- 
tion of points of view, a result of the 
tendency of authors in different coun- 
tries to set forth similar ideas for local 
consumption. 


CHANGING SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The fact that Latin American countries 
need to increase their growth and de- 
velopment is known by everyone. Every- 
body agrees on the need, but not every- 
body agrees on how to fill that need. 
Many countries have become increas- 
ingly urbanized, with the result that 
growing numbers of middle class and 
even lower class youth have moved into 
higher levels of formal schooling. Many 
of these youngsters, the first in their fam- 
ily to go beyond elementary school, can- 
not rely on family advice to make intel- 
ligent career choices. 

Adequate vocational guidance, com- 
bined with counseling to solve some dif- 
ficulties that may arise, are of the 
greatest importance for the fullest de- 
velopment of human potential. Of 
course, not only guidance and counsel- 
ing programs themselves need to be im- 
plemented, but so do appropriate train- 
ing programs and other forms of assist- 
ance. It would be unrealistic to recom- 
mend that a student pursue a certain oc- 
cupation if the student cannot obtain 
preparation for it because of the limita- 
tions of his or her financial resources and 
the unavailability of supplemental aid. 
The same applies where suitable prep- 
aration cannot be acquired in the 
student's native country and no oppor- 
tunities for foreign study are available. 

Probably the most urgent priority for 
Latin American counselors is to create 
new models that will not indiscriminately 
copy U.S. approaches. However, since 
many Latin American counselor edu- 
cators have studied in the U.S., and be- 
cause U.S. power and influence have 
been impressive so far, Latin Americans 
are sometimes overly optimistic that 
North American ideas will be successful. 
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Increasingly, the rigidity of the Latin 
American curriculum is a factor con- 
tributing to the need for more and ear- 
lier counseling. If secondary school stu- 
dents find themselves in a course of study 
unsuited to their abilities, they usually 
have to repeat one or more years of 
schooling before attaining a comparable 
level of schooling in their new field of. 
interest. Since much time and money is 
lost when students change their cur- 
riculum, they often drop out and enter 
the labor force without skills sufficient to 
help either themselves or their society. 
For this reason there is a special need for 
vocational counseling in the elementary 
school. And yet, Chile is the only Latin 
American country we know of that has 
had a program at this level for several 
years. 

As in the U.S., professionalization is 
also a problem. Counselors are. fre- 
quently used as inspectors, substitute 
teachers, and administrators. Moreover, 
some principals think that any substitute 
teacher can function as a counselor, 
especially when the demand for such 
servicesis high and the supply is short. In 
addition, counselors usually face a lack of 
legal recognition, a minimum of status 
and support, and a limited opportunity 
for professional communication, espe- 
cially in the form of associations and pub- 
lications that would foster continued 
learning. 

There are programs in Latin America 
that have made remarkable strides and 
in which counseling promises to make 
even greater contributions. These in- 
clude the German-inspired work-study 
program in Brazil (Haussman 1970), 
Colombia’s National Apprenticeship 
Service (Servicio Nacional de Apren- 
dizaje 1970), and similar programs in 
other countries for training inservice 
workers. There is also Colombia's 
ICETEX (Instituto Colombiano de 
Crédito Educativo y Estudios Técnicos 
en el Exterior), from which loans for 
university study are available to talented 
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and deserving students. Also, in Brazil 
an ingenious system for counselor edu- 
cation has used radio programs to train 
inservice counselors in all parts of the 
country (Ministério de Educação e Cul- 
tura 1960-61). 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


Since qualified personnel are prerequis- 
ite to the development of adequate guid- 
ance programs in Latin America, domes- 
tic rather than foreign training pro- 
grams should receive primary emphasis. 
Some countries are currently offering 
programs for undergraduate prgpara- 
tion in counselor education, while others 
tend to employ a short postgraduate 
program. Since postgraduate study is 
rare in the Latin American university, 
undergraduate instruction should seek 
to develop greater professional identity 
and competence than is generally ex- 
pected in U.S. undergraduate programs. 

Another possibility for the future 
could be the training of paraprofession- 
als who might help with some easy tasks 
or administrative duties. They would 
free the counselor to use his or her 
specialized training for situations that 
can be handled only by a professional. 
They would also enable the professional 
counselor to engage in a wider range of 
activities related to the needs of youth. 
Counseling is not only the process of an 
individual's gaining a deeper insight into 
his or her own situation, but as a profes- 
sion it is coming to see itself in a more 
dynamic perspective. 

No other discipline is so directly re- 
lated to both individual and social needs. 
Counseling and guidance in Latin 
America are presently undergoing prog- 
ress that can be expected to result in bet- 
ter service for students and society. 
Hopefully, through the process of help- 
ing students to grow as persons and to 
choose appropriate careers, counseling 
will help in the development of a better 
Latin America. Ni 
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The Essence of Ethics 
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Tell others as you would have them tell you 

Slander not for your own projection 

Keep the hard data and let the soft speculation wither away 

Listen to no proof of illegal action without prior agreement 
Render unto the boss what is the boss's but be professional 
Speak not beyond the interview without the approval of the client 
Never imply more validity than research indicates 

Keep your file as securely locked as you would your car 
Discourage unrealism but fan any spark of ambition 

Be truly well-mannered, empathetic, and genuine 


JAMES W. RUSSELL 
Loyola University, Chicago 
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The center/satellite model: 
grand strategy for change 


Whatever happened to the federal monies that 
used to support NDEA and EPDA counseling and 
guidance institute programs? Starting in 1971, 
an abrupt change in USOE policy led to the 
development of a new program, one that was no 
longer as much of a counseling and guidance 
program as it was a national and regional grand 
strategy for institutional and organizational 
change. In this article the author traces the 

new program from its origins during the days 

of the NDEA Institutes, and he also describes 

its potential as an instrument for change. 


Early in 1971, the branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education's Bureau of Educa- 
tional Personnel Development (BEPD) 
that historically had been responsible for 
programs in counseling and guidance 
and other pupil personnel services in- 
troduced a new concept in federal fund- 
ing: the center/satellite model. About the 
same time, and with relatively little fan- 
fare, the name of the branch was 
changed to the Teacher Development 
Branch—a name from which mention of 
pupil personnel services is conspicuously 
Missing. Possibly because the Teacher 
Development Branch disbursed barely 2 
percent of BEPD funds, the broader 
significance of the name change and the 
new model seems to have attracted rela- 
tively little attention, except possibly 
among counselor educators who won- 
dered whatever had happened to funds 
they had come to assume were ear- 
marked for pupil personnel services. 
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DAVID D. MALCOLM 


One purpose of this article is to clear 
up some of the confusion that surrounds 
just what did happen to funds presum- 
ably earmarked for pupil personnel 
services. On close examination, the 
center/satellite concept turns out to be 
far more than merely a different fund- 
ing model. It turns out to be also a grand 
strategy for bringing about educational 
change on a regional and national basis, 
and, as such, its significance far tran- 
scends the particular program in which it 
was introduced. Potentially it has impli- 
cations important to anyone who is in- 
terested in the process of organizational 
and institutional change. 

The main purpose of this article is 
therefore to call attention to the potential 
of the model by tracing its origins and by 
examining the rationale underlying it. 
The purpose here is not to report on how 
its programs have fared so far in prac- 
tice, nor to describe modifications made 
from place to place to accommodate the 
model to local conditions, nor to evaluate 
the extent to which such modifications 
seem to contribute to or impair the effec- 
tiveness of the original. Hopefully, all 
this will become available at some future 
time in project directors’ reports. It will 
be sufficient here to examine the basic 
model and point out its potentials. 


DAVID D. MALCOLM is Professor of Counselor 
Education, San Diego State University. i 
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BACKGROUND OF 
CENTER/SATELLITE FUNDING 


The Institute Model 


The center/satellite model is not some 
strange and new idea without a history. 
Its roots go deep into USOE experiences 
during the 10 years (1959-69) under the 
National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) and the first 2 years (1969-71) 
under the Education Professions De- 
velopment Act (EPDA). It is at once built 
on the experiences of those years and a 
reaction against them. 

From 1959 to 1969, Title V-B of 
NDEA provided funds for counseling 
and guidance training institutes. During 
this period, the NDEA institute model 
not only revitalized but actually rev- 
olutionized counselor education. The 
availability of federal funds for student 


support created a pool of students who 


could give full time and attention to 
learning. Funds for program support 
provided for enriched staffing and made 
possible early experimentation with new 
technology such as videotape recording. 
The institute program was viewed as 
"limited to and required of" those 
enrollees receiving federal support. 
Under these conditions, the institute 
quickly evolved from a mere curriculum 
with students and staff into a total learn- 
ing milieu. 

Undeniably, the institute model led to 
the development of programs with an 
impact on the learner that seldom if ever 
had been matched before. It takes noth- 
ing away from this record of success to 
point to at least three weaknesses that 
appeared to be inherent in the institute 
as a funding model. 

First, the highly competitive proce- 
dures by which institute contracts were 
awarded tended to place a premium on 
secrecy that actually hindered the dis- 
semination of innovative ideas and prac- 
tices from institution to institution. 
Furthermore, it tended to concentrate 
financial support in a small number of 
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elite universities already offering strong 
programs rather than helping to develop 
and improve programs in less favored 
institutions. 

Second, failure to provide for 
multiple-year funding (except, again, in 
the cases of an elite few universities that 
competed successfully year after year) 
resulted time and again in virtually a 
total lack of residual impact once federal 
funds were withdrawn. 

Finally, institute-inspired changes in 
counselor education began to take place 
at a pace that quickly opened a gulf be- 
tween training and practice in the school 
setting. Institute programs began turn- 
ing out highly trained individuals who, 
after returning to their jobs, all too often 
were aptly described as “kamikaze liber- 
als crashing in flames on unyielding 
decks.” School districts had not been suf- 
ficiently involved in determining the na- 
ture of the changes taking place to be 
prepared to make use of these new pro- 
fessionals. 


The Cluster Model 


The advent of EPDA in 1969 brought 
new flexibility and many changes. In ef- 
fect, Congress now told USOE, "Here's 
some discretionary money; improve 
education with it by training whatever 
personnel are needed." Legislation no 
longer categorically limited funds to the 
training of counselors, and the name of 
the program was broadened from 
"counseling and guidance" to "pupil per- 
sonnel services" as school social workers, 
school psychologists, and others became 
eligible. For the first time grants for 
training programs were made directly to 
school districts and to state departments 
of education as well as to universities. 
Planning and developmental grants 
were awarded to help strengthen institu- 
tions hitherto considered too weak to 
conduct quality programs. High priority 
was given to programs designed to serve 
the handicapped and the disadvantaged. 
Representatives of the communities to be 
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served were increasingly involved in 
preparing proposals and in conducting 
and evaluating training programs. 

Many groups became involved as 
trainers of pupil personnel workers— 
counselor educators, social work educa- 
tors, school psychologist educators, per- 
sonnel from local schools and state de- 
partments, faculty from established in- 
stitutions and from developing ones, and 
spokesmen for the publics ultimately to 
be served. To provide for an exchange of 
ideas among these diverse groups and to 
improve their qualifications as pupil per- 
sonnel trainers, the plan called "cluster- 
ing" was introduced in 1971. Projects 
were grouped together into clusters of 
six to eight projects, largely on the basis 
of geographical proximity, although ex- 
ceptions were made to insure both 
heterogeneity and balance. During 
1969-70 and 1970—71, close to 5 percent 
of pupil personnel service funds was set 
aside specifically to support regional and 
national cluster activities. For the first 
time on so large a scale, part of the 
money available for training was being 
spent to provide training for the trainers. 

Although clustering clearly improved 
communication, it did little about frag- 
mentation. Projects assigned to the same 
cluster still often found little in common. 
The result was still 30 to 40 independent 
projects, each with its own special thrust. 
Missing was any regional or national 
focus. There was little sense of common 
enterprise, little development of mutual 
Support systems. Perhaps for this reason, 
Clustering was dropped in 1971 in favor 
of the more sophisticated center/satellite 
model. 


THE CENTERS AND THEIR SATELLITES 


The seven center/satellites set up in 
1971-72 differed markedly from the re- 
gional clusters they replaced. In the first 
place, USOE grants were made to cen- 
ters only, and satellites were subcon- 
tracted from center funds. More impor- 
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tant, each satellite project consisted not 
of either a training institution or a local 
school district but of both a training in- 
stitution and a local school district. 
Center/satellites were strictly regional in 
composition, whereas clusters had 
merely been mostly so. In contrast to the 
fragmentation of purpose that existed 
within the clusters, each center/satellite 
combination had as a unifying focus its 
own unique regional target population. 

The Seven Centers. The northeast center 
was located at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Its satellites were in five 
major eastern cities, and its unifying 
focus was troubled inner-city education. 
The midwest center, at Indiana Univer- 
sity with satellites in six midwestern 
cities, had much the same focus. The 
northwest center, located at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota with satellites in six 
northwestern and plains states, focused 
on the education of Native Americans. 
The southeast center, at Tennessee State 
University and the University of 
Tennessee—Nashville had satellites in 
five southeastern states. Its unique re- 
gional focus was on the southern dual 
educational system. The southwest 
center, at the University of New Mexico, 
placed its focus on Chicano education. 
Its satellites were in six southwestern 
cities with large Mexican-American 
populations. The Texas center, which 
also focused on Chicano education, had 
three satellites in Texas. The California 
center was located at California State 
University—Hayward. Its five satellites, 
all closely bunched in the San Francisco 
Bay area, focused on Third World edu- 
cation with a target population that in- 
cluded blacks, Chicanos, and Orientals. 

The New Role of the Center. Under the 
center/satellite model, a new role 
emerged for the center, one quite unlike 
anything that had existed before. Al 
though typically each center was in- 
volved in some sort of centralized fellow- 
ship training, the importance of this ac- 
tivity was minimized and was not neces- 
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sarily central to the center's function. 
What was central was supervision, tech- 
nical assistance, and coordination of the 
activities of the satellites. In one sense, in 
its relationship to its satellites, the center 
might be seen as an arm of the federal 
government, especially in its respon- 
sibilities for proper fiscal manage- 
ment—in the process providing an in- 
teresting resolution to the perennial di- 
lemma of federal support without fed- 
eral control. At the same time, in a very 
real sense the center existed only to serve 
its satellites. The action was at the satel- 
lite, where training institutions and train- 
ing local school districts were becoming 
intermeshed. 

Multiple-Year Funding. An integral part 
of the center/satellite model was USOE's 
commitment of intent to fund the pro- 
gram for a three-year period. Planning 
at both center and satellite level was pred- 
icated on a span of this time length. 
This made possible establishment of co- 
directorships at the center level to be 
filled by minority group members as part 
of a leadership development component 
of the program. That this has been suc- 
cessful is demonstrated by the fact that at 
the outset six of the seven center direc- 
tors were white, while by the time of this 
writing (midway into the project's second 
year), in four of the seven centers the 
directors are minority group members 
and in two of the other three minority 
group members who now serve as co- 
directors are likely to assume full charge 
soon. 


A GRAND STRATEGY FOR CHANGE 


A New Professional: The Change Agent. 
Asa strategy for educational change, the 
center/satellite model starts out from cer- 
tain premises. First, pupil personnel 
educators have demonstrated as far back 
as NDEA Institute years their ability to 
mount programs that have made massive 


changes in learners. The center/satellite , 


strategy is to make use of this demon- 
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strated know-how. Second, pupil per- 
sonnel workers in the past typically have 
devoted themselves to helping children 
survive in what actually has often been a 
very unsatisfactory school setting. What 
is needed is a new client: the system. The 
center/satellite strategy is to develop a 
new type of professional, one equipped 
with all the sensitivity, understanding, 
and skills of the old pupil personnel 
worker but who would see his or her 
primary task as that of making the system 
amore suitable place for kids to be and to 
learn. First and foremost, these new pro- 
fessionals must see themselves as agents 
for change. 

The District-Involvement, Inservice 
Strategy. The trouble with training 
change agents is that school districts 
are not likely to hire them. The 
center/satellite strategy meets this prob- 
lem head on. In each satellite, local dis- 
tricts are involved as equal partners from 
the start. This makes it possible to turn 
over to the district the task of identifying 
for training in the satellite program per- 
sons already employed who are expected 
to be promoted soon to a decision mak- 
ing level. Thus, in the center/satellite 
model, the district becomes involvegyin 
developing the training program from 
the outset, including recruitment of the 
persons to be trained, and consequently 
has a big stake in insuring the success of 
the program as well as making a com- 
mitment to each individual trainee. The 
center/satellite model virtually abandons 
traditional preservice training in favor of 
inservice training as a strategy for 
change. 

The “Critical Mass” Principle. Insuring 
that the change agent the satellite trains 
will have a job is not in itself enough. In 
the center/satellite strategy, each satellite 
deliberately limits itself to working with a 
single district so that when trainees re- 
turn they will not be alone. One outcome 
of training should be that trainees learn 
to become a support group for each 


other. This is one of the elements that go ` 
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into the "critical mass" approach. In ad- 
dition, districts are to make commit- 
ments to insure that returning trainees 
are not isolated from each other. One 
way the center/satellite strategy insures 
this is by having those who have returned 
from training participate in the process 
of training the next year's trainees, who, 
in turn, become part of an ever- 
enlarging support group. In this way the 
critical mass point is gradually attained, 
when the mass of forces working for 
change becomes great enough to bring 
change about. 

The "Piece-of-the-Action" Approach. 
Another center/satellite strategy insur- 
ing that returning trainees will not be 
isolated is negotiating with the district 
for a piece of the action. The "piece" may 
be one classroom, one building, or some 
other unit. The strategy here is to have 
the district turn over to the satellite full 
responsibility for a certain pilot group on 
which satellite energies can be concen- 
trated. In this manner, only those district 
employees who are interested in change 
need become involved in change at this 
time. Changes attempted in the pilot 
group need not involve and threaten 
others and hence invite sabotage before 
these pilot projects havea chance to dem- 
onstrate their merit. The “piece-of- 
the-action" approach is closely related to 
the critical mass principle as an element 
of change strategy. 

Community Representation: Parity and 
Early Involvement. The center/satellite 
model establishes in each satellite full 
parity of community representation, the 
local school district, and the institution of 
higher education. This parity is basic in 
the strategy for change. Each satellite in- 
volves community spokesmen not only in 
instruction but also in all decision mak- 
ing and program determination from 
the outset. Satellite budgets reflect 
awareness that community persons often 
are not free to attend conferences and 
Meetings without absence from work 
and cc&sequent loss of pay. To insure 
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community participation at the level that 
center/satellite strategy deems necessary, 
provision must be made for reimburse- 
ment in cases of this sort. Whenever a 
satellite has negotiated a piece of the ac- 
tion from a district, community rep- 
resentation will be drawn from parents 
and residents of the area involved. The 
center/satellite strategy assumes that 
nonprofessionals possess expertise es- 
sential in determining the nature and di- 
rection of change and that only early in- 
volvement of community representatives 
in such determination will bring about 
community support of efforts at im- 
plementation later. 

The Support System—A Four-Legged 
Stool. In the center/satellite strategy the 
change agent’s support system is seen as 
a four-legged stool. First, the district it- 
self has a stake in the change agent's suc- 
cess. Second, the university close at hand 
has a stake in the success. Third, the 
change agent is not alone but is a 
member of a support group and is work- 
ing toward,enlarging it to the critical 
mass point. Finally, in the community in 
which the change agent works there are 

rsons who have been involved who 
may be called on for support. Obviously, 
nothing can guarantee success, but this 
four-legged support system certainly will 
improve its chances. M 

Trainers and Trainees Train Each Other. 
The school district is not the only institu- 
tion the center/satellite strategy seeks to 
change. Both the training institution and 
the consuming institution must change if 
change is to succeed in either. The inser- 
vice strategy, the “critical mass” princi- 
ple, the “piece-of-the-action” approach, 
the early involvement of community 
spokesmen, the building of a support 
system—all this applies at the university 
as well as the district level. Moreover, 
when trainees are nonwhite and most of 
the trainers are white, as is so commonly 
the case, still another natural strategy 1s 
to use the trainee to teach the trainer. To 
the extent that trainers and trainees re- 
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ciprocally train each other, changes be- 
come more likely to take place at the 
same pace and in the same direction in 
both the training and the consuming in- 
stitutions. In the center/satellite strategy, 
the district administrator (and potential 
administrator) and the university trainer 
(and future trainer) are the crucial can- 
didates for training. 

The “Institutions-Change-Institutions” 
Theory. In addition to training change 
agents, the center/satellite grand strategy 
also takes the position that institutions 
change institutions more readily than 
individuals do. As part of the strategy, 
satellite funds are used to "buy" a portion 
of the time of certain key district person- 
nel. District personnel whose time is thus 
bought may be used to work in the satel- 
lite program and also in the regular on- 
going program of the university, thereby 
relieving university personnel of duties 
and in turn freeing them for satellite 
work at the district site. Duties of district 

personnel during the portion of time 
they are released can be performed by 
satellite interns and by university per- 
sonnel. (In theory, the model can be 
worked out as a straight swap of time and 
services, without the need for a budget to 
buy time.) The theory is this: The district 
person working at the university will, by 
the impact of his or her presence there, 
bring about changes in the regular uni- 
versity program and in turn be changed 
by it; likewise the university person work- 
ing in the district will both make changes 
in and be changed by the district. In the 
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end, what really has happened is that 
each institution, through this exchange, 
has wrought changes in the other. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Even this brief look at the center/satellite 
model and strategy suggests its wide- 
spread implications. Certainly both pri- 
vate foundations and federal agencies 
such as the new National Institute of 
Education should: see this attempt at 
grand strategy as potentially more prom- 
ising for their purposes than conven- 
tional piecemeal approaches. Local 
school districts and university training 
programs, even though not involved in 
federal funding, will find here useful 
ideas for restructuring their own rela- 
tionships. Those who consult in the area 
of institutional and organizational 
change will want to become familiar with 
the case history of this model and the 
strategies underlying it. Its potential 
applications have barely begun to be 
tapped. 

Clearly the center/satellite model 
represents one of the boldest attempts 
yet on the part of USOE or any other 
funding agency to make use of funds in 
an integrated fashion to promote educa- 
tional change on a regional or national 
basis. It is also one of the most timely. For 
however cumbersome, unwieldy, un- 
yielding, and resistant to change Ameri- 
can education may be, this time the heat 
it is feeling is real. W 
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Quietness 


Words do not come easily to me, 

Each thought, each sentence a struggle. 
But do not misunderstand. 

It's not for lack of words | remain silent. 


You see my quietness and think 

"He's meditating on something of universal import." 
You are mistaken. To tell you the truth, 

| am quiet because | have nothing to say. 


Does this shock you? 

| who have so many impressive titles and degrees. i 
“Surely he must have something to proclaim.” 

| repeat so you will not misunderstand. 

| am quiet simply because | have nothing to say. 


If | pass by and do not speak, don’t say 

“It’s because he's deep in thought and did not see me." 
| am quiet because | have nothing to say 

And hoped my quietness would drive you away. 


ROGER L. COLEMAN 
Wiest Colis bios Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 
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The Best Articles of theYear 
1972-1973 


The P&G Editorial Board, meeting at the 1973 Annual APGA Convention in San Diego, 
decided to institute an annual award for the best P&G articles of the volume year. By 
thus recognizing which articles the Board judges to be the best, we hope to bring 
attention to these articles and to encourage prospective authors to aim at a high level of 
excellence in their contributions. 


We are pleased to bring you now our selections for Volume 51, which covers the period 
from September 1972 to June 1973. In judging the articles, members of the Board rated 
them on the extent to which they are: 
e original or creative 
e provocative of thinking or action 
e valuable to practitioners 
e a good integration of theory and application 
e well written 


Nominations were first solicited in July 1973, after the June issue was in everybody's 
hands. A grand total of 24 different articles received at least one nomination each. 
There finally emerged from the balloting two articles that received essentially the same 
ratings, so they are declared to be the joint winners of the Best Article ofthe Year Award. 
The winners are: 


ROBERT R. CARKHUFF: "Credo of a Militant Humanist" 
(December 1972, pages 237-242) 
PETER J. KURILOFF: “The Counselor as Psychoecologist" 
(January 1973, pages 321-327) 


Six additional articles were also highly rated by a number of Board members and are 
therefore awarded Honorable Mention status. These articles are: 


William Banks and Kathryn Martens: "Counseling: The Reactionary Profession" 
(March 1973, pages 457-462) 

David G. Danskin and E. Dale Walters: “Biofeedback and Voluntary Self-Regulation: 
Counseling and Education" (May 1973, pages 633-638) 

Allen E. Ivey and Alfred S. Alschuler: "An Introduction to the Field [of Psychological 
Education]" (May 1973, pages 591-597) 

Edward Kaneshige: “Cultural Factors in Group Counseling and Interaction” 
(February 1973, pages 407-412) 

por E E “Values Clarification—A Tool for Counselors” (May 1973, pages 

4-6 


Richard W. Warner, Jr.: "Preventing Drug Abuse: Where Are We Now?" (April 1973, 
pages 523-529) 


The Board offers its congratulations to these authors and invites readers to reread the 
cited articles and see whether they would agree with the Board's judgments. Readers 
are cordially invited to send their reactions to the editor. 
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"Exploring Interests: 
A Non-Sexist Method 


the freedom of women (Broverman et al. 
11970; Kitay 1940; Koontz 1970; Lynn 
11959; McKee & Sherriffs 1957; Painter 


the roles of women. Yet we approach 
Vocational counseling for women using 
parate testing forms for the sexes and 
"Offering occupational choices such as 
P newswoman or interior decorator to 
females and author/journalist or archi- 
t to males (Strong 1966). This sex- 
le bias has been particularly oppres- 
ve for women, as well as being restric- 
"tive for men, and has perpetuated such 
Myths as: "Women arent as intelli- 
nt as men"; "Women have a natural 
eference for nursing, teaching, home 
€conomics, and social work"; "Women 
"are inclined to be passive and are best 
_ Suited for tedious, routine, and repeti- 
us work.” 

_ Because of this sex-role stereotyping 
On vocational tests (e.g., the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, the Kuder Occupa- 
mal Interest Survey—Form DD, the 
Eyler Vocational Card Sort), I have de- 
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‘that encourages changing concepts of- 


In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniq ques. 


veloped a vocational counseling 
nique called the Non-Sexist Vocational 
Card Sort (NSVCS) for use in counseling 
both women and men. Although it i 
possible to derive any instrument or 
technique that is non-sexist using a lan 
guage that is sexist, the NSVCS provides 
a process oriented tool that gives ; 
greater range of vocational choices to 
both sexes. It makes more sense to base 
our counseling on the individual than to 
base it on sex or other differences | 
birth such as race, religion, etc. In 

vidual differences of many kinds are so 
striking that they outweigh any sort of 
group differences. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that men and women are the same, 

only that we need to break down the clas- 
sic stereotypes, the clichés, and the 
generalities about sex differences in 
order to give any “true” differences a 
chance to emerge. 

In essence, the NSVCS is less sexist 
than traditional approaches to vocational 
counseling because (a) the same voca- 
tional alternatives are offered to both 
men and women, (b) the gender of the 
‘occupational titles has been neutralized, 
and (c) the process orientation of the 
technique allows the counselor and the 
client to confront and explore sex-role 
biases as such biases emerge in the coun- 
seling session. 


a MRNA ee e iii 
CINDY RICE DEWEY is Counseling Psychologist and 

Co-Director of the Women’s Walk-In Counseling Service, — 
University Counseling Center, University of Florida, 
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FORMAT 


The Non-Sexist Vocational Card Sort 
was derived from a modified version of 
the Tyler Vocational Card Sort (Dolliver 
1967). Seventy-six occupations or occu- 
pational categories, combined from the 
male and female forms of the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank and the male and 
female forms of the Kuder Occupational 
Interest Survey (Form DD) are typed 
onto 3x5 cards and coded according to 
Holland's (1966) six personality types so 
that some conclusions about the nature 
of the client's choices can be described. 
The occupations included in the card 
sort were chosen as being representative 
of a wide range of vocational values (see 
Figure 1). The gender of the occupa- 
tional titles has been neutralized to the 
extent that this is possible using a lan- 


FIGURE 1 


guage that is sexist; e.g., "salesman" has 
been changed to "salesperson." On the 
reverse side of each card is listed a sum- 
mary of the primary job duties and re- 
sponsibilities, according to the descrip- 
tions in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (U.S. Department of Labor 1965). 

Although it is difficult to construct a 
classification system that applies equally 
to men and women, Holland (1966) has 
suggested that a model closely related to 
his original system is desirable. Holland's 
system was chosen as a means of group- 
ing the occupations included in the 
NSVCS for three primary reasons. First, 
it is a simple vocational categorization 
system that can be a functional part of 
the counseling interview. Second, it con- 
siders vocational theory and choice as 
part of personality theory. Third, it 
groups occupations according to per- 


Occupations Included in the Non-Sexist Vocational Card Sort 
Classified According to Holland's Six Personality Types 


Realistic—R Intellectual—| Social—S Conventional—C ^ Enterprising—E Artistic—A 
Military— Dentist Psychiatrist Airline steward/ Advertising agent  Author/ 
enlisted Veterinarian Physician stewardess Purchasing agent Reporter/ 
Farmer Pharmacist Minister Secretary Life insurance Journalist 
Skilled labor Biologist Psychologist Accountant salesperson Translator/ 
trades Architect Social worker Dental assistant Buyer Interpreter 
Forester Mathematician Guidance counselor Bookkeeper Real estate Artist 
Engineer Chemist School Office worker salesperson Interior 
Sewing Radiologic superintendent Bank teller President, designer/ 
machine technologist Secondary school Police officer manufacturing decorator 
Operator Physicist teacher Homemaker company Model 
Instrument Meteorologist Elementary school Travel agent Musician 
assembler County teacher Manager Entertainer 
Executive agricultural Recreation leader Printer 
housekeeper agent Community recreation Salesperson 
Hairdresser/ Computer administrator Personnel director 
Barber programmer ^ Director, community Lawyer 
Telephone Medical organization Banker 
operator technologist Nurse Garden-nursery 
Physical Nutritionist/Dietician proprietor 
therapist Speech pathologist Military officer 
Occupational therapist 
Rehabilitation counselor 
Funeral director 
Florist 
Librarian 
Home demonstration agent 
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sonality types in a given occupation 
rather than according to occupational 
status or educational requirements. 


USE OF THE CARD SORT 


Instructions for use of the NSVCS have 
been adapted from Dolliver's (1967) 
modification of Tyler's Vocational Card 
Sort. As I began using the card sort in 
vocational counseling with college 
women, it became apparent that through 
a one-to-one counseling contact that 
gives a woman more responsibility in the 
"vocational exploration" process the 
client is able to communicate her voca- 
tional and personal values (as well as 
biases), impart information about how 
she organizes her thinking about occupa- 
tions, and disclose where she needs to 
begin in the vocational decision making 
process. 

The administration of the NSVCS be- 
gins with an explanation of the nature 
and purposes of the procedure, which 
are described to the client as a means of 
helping her talk about and organize her 
thinking about occupations. She is told 
that the counselor will write down her 
comments and that these will be used 
later in counseling with her. The coun- 
selor directs the activity and notes the 
way in which the client proceeds with the 
task and the random comments that the 
client makes. In other words, the session 
begins by the counselor's setting the 
stage for the client's active participation 
in a counseling process that will give her 
practice in making choices. 

The materials involved in administer- 
ing the NSVCS are: (a) the set of 76 3x5 
cards of the NSVCS; (b) three cards 
about 4x6, on one of which is written 
"Would Not Choose," on another "In 
Question," and on the third "Might 
Choose"; and (c) recording materials 
(paper, pencil, and carbon paper). Fewer 
cards may be used, depending on the 
group or individual being tested. 
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Step 1. The client is asked to sort the 
NSVCS cards by placing each one un- 
derneath its appropriate 4x6 card. The 
group in the "Would Not Choose" pile is 
identified as being comprised of “occu- 
pations that do not seem appropriate for 
a person like you.” The group in the “In 
Question" pile is described as represent- 
ing "occupations about which you are in- 
different, uncertain, or in question." 
The group in the *Might Choose" pile is 
described as containing "occupations 
that you might actually choose, that have 
some specific appeal to you, that seem 
appropriate for a person like you." 

Step 2. All materials are removed from 
the table except the "Would Not Choose" 
pile. The cards in this pile are spread out 
in front of the client so that they can all be 
seen. The counselor then directs the 
client's attention to this group, saying, 
“You have identified these as occupa- 
tions you would not choose; now group 
them together according to those with 
the same or similar reasons for your not 
choosing them.” The cards that have 
been placed in these smaller groups are 
spread out, and the clientis asked, “What 
were your reasons for grouping these 
together?” The counselor may translate 
a client’s negative comments about a 
group of occupations into a more posi- 
tive statement of the occupational value 
being communicated: 


Client: I would not like to do a job that is 
just a small part of someone else’s job. 
Counselor: You'd really like to be involved 
in the kind of work where you could do 
something that you feel is important. 


The client’s comments are recorded, as is 
the identity of the occupations in each 
group. d 
The cards representing the "Might 
Choose" group are considered next, ac- 
cording to the procedure already out- 
lined. The counselor may or may not 
choose to ask the client to group the "In 
Question" pile, depending on the ade- 
quacy of the data previously generated. 
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Step 3. At the end of the grouping and 
the description of the criteria for choos- 
ing each occupation, the client is asked to 
select and rank order the 10 occupations 
she most prefers in the *Might Choose" 
group. When the client ranks these oc- 
cupations, she is implicitly ranking the 
importance of the values associated with 
them (Dolliver 1967). If the client asks 
whether or not she should consider in 
her ranking her lack of ability for a given 
occupation, she is told to take all relevant 

factors into account. 

Step4. The client is then asked whether 
she has any comments about or reactions 
to the procedure and whether she feels 
that any occupational areas of interest 
were omitted from the 76 cards. If she 
mentions other occupations, she is asked 
about their relation to the vocations she 
already placed in the hierarchy. She is 
then invited to look over the sheet used 
to record her comments about the voca- 
tions she “Might Choose” and is asked (a) 
whether the sheet reflects an accurate 
summary of what she said, (b) whether 
she wishes to add or change anything, 
and (c) whether these statements consti- 
tute her major ways of evaluating an oc- 
cupation. 

During this four-step process the 
counselor might wish to note how the 
client goes about the tasks (with quick- 
ness, ease, and decisiveness?); how she 
uses the three categories (does she make 
broad or narrow discriminations?); and 
how she assesses herself (does she base 
vocational decisions on past experiences 
or on her own evaluations of her tal- 
ents?). And in looking over the client's 
comments (step 4), the counselor can see 
that the client has described her self- 
perceptions in addition to having de- 
scribed how she sees certain occupations. 
Using the NSVCS in counseling with 
women allows sex-role biases about oc- 
cupations to be confronted and worked 
through. 

The whole procedure takes between 
40 and 60 minutes, depending on how 
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verbal the client is. It is important that 
the client understand that the NSVCS is 
a process technique and that she will 
generate her own results during the ses- 
sion. Experience has led me to help the 
client plan some specific steps to follow 
before she leaves the office so that she 
remains in the vocational exploration 
process. A follow-up meeting may be 
scheduled as needed. 


A CASE STUDY 


A 23-year-old female university student 
came to the university counseling center 
for vocational counseling because she 
was employed asa secretary even though 
she had a BA degree in psychology. She 
had been taking one course a quarter in 
order to keep her mind “alive,” as she 
expressed it. She was considering en- 
rolling in graduate school as the only 
relief she could think of from the 
monotony of her $4,000-a-year job. 

TThe counselor considered it appro- 
priate to use the NSVCS with this woman 
to give her a chance to explore her occu- 
pational and personal values. As the 
cient began sharing her reasons for 
grouping the cards she had sorted in the 
"Would Not Choose" pile, the counselor 
noted various themes that the woman 
was expressing: “I am depressed; I feel 
wasted; I want to be involved in work that 
I feel is socially relevant but do not want 
to work directly with people; I want to be 
creative and have the freedom to de- 
velop in directions of my own choosing; 
While I want autonomy, I am really 
afraid of being in a leadership position 
with a lot of responsibility." 

Since the counselor had come in con- 
tact with many women who had ex- 
pressed this last fear, that of responsi- 
bility, she shared her experience with the 
client, telling her that many women find 
that they are afraid of responsibility and 
often lower their vocational aspirations 
as a result of this fear. The client dis- 
closed an experience she had undergone 
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as an adolescent: She had wanted to run 
for student government president in her 
high school and had been discouraged by 
the council advisor, her mother, and 
many of her friends with the admonition 
that it was a "boy's office." The counselor 
reflected the client's feelings of being 
“put down" and angry, and the coun- 
selor shared her social view of how 
women are taught that they traditionally 
function at their best in supportive and 
nurturing roles. 

Asthe client moved further in the card 
sorting process, it became obvious to her 
that she had accepted, without challeng- 
ing them, some inadequacies tradition- 
ally attributed to women. She expressed 
a sense of relief at the end of the inter- 
view. One field she chose to explore 
further was parapsychology, and in this 
one counseling interview she was able 
to begin the process of redirecting her 
energy toward fulfilling herself rather 
than perpetuating the female sex-role 
stereotype. 


CONCLUSION 


The NSVCS technique focuses on the 
criteria that a client is using to make a 
vocational decision while involving the 
cient actively in the process. I have 
found this technique particularly ap- 
propriate in vocational counseling with 
women, in light of the sex-role conflicts 
many women are now experiencing. 
Most clients generate a wealth of per- 
sonal data that give the counselor a 
chance to offer vocational counseling 
tailored to the unique needs of the indi- 
vidual rather than offer a marriage be- 
tween students and computer printouts. 
Additional features of the procedure are 
its efficiency and economy: Many stu- 
dents have some vocational alternatives 
to explore further after only one visit, 
and the counselor saves on test scoring 
costs. 

While the technique is by no means a 
solution to the sex-role stereotyping that 
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has traditionally hindered the freedom 
of women, it does point to changes that 
helping professionals must make in 
order to enable women to develop their 
life styles in ways that are enhancing to 
their individual personalities and poten- 
tials. Rapid changes are taking place in 
women’s attitudes about themselves and, 
consequently, in society’s attitudes about 
women. The NSVCS offers one means of 
intervention into the process of women 
forming new self-perceptions. It is im- 
perative that counselors become aware 
of the individual and societal changes as 
well as alter their own biases and counsel- 
ing approaches before they can ade- 
quately approach vocational counseling 
with women. M 
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Contingency Contracts 
with Truants 


B. DAVID BROOKS 


There is little doubt that the problem of 
truancy is widespread and is a perplex- 
ing one for schools in general and for 
pupil personnel workers in particular. 
The literature clearly defines who the 
truant is, what some of the causes of 
truancy might be, and what some of its 
results are. It does not, however, suggest 
general principles that attendance coun- 
selors can use to reduce truancy. 

Maladaptive behaviors, of which 

truancy is one, are often thought of as 
being symptoms of deeper personal or 
social problems, but recent extensions of 
B. F. Skinner’s principles of operant 
conditioning suggest a different vantage 
point from which to view behavior. Be- 
haviorists such as Krasner and Ullmann 
(1965) deal directly with specific observ- 
able behavior rather than with “underly- 
ing” or “disease” factors that “cause” 
symptoms. Seeing deviant behavior such 
as truancy through the eyes of the be- 
haviorist leads to alternative strategies 
for weakening the maladaptive behavior 
and strengthening appropriate be- 
havior. Homme (1969) suggests that con- 
tingency contracting is one of these al- 
ternatives. 

A contingency, as defined by Malott 
(1972, p. 5:1), is "a sequential relation 
between two events. If one event occurs, 
the other will follow." Sulzer and Mayer 
(1972, p. 289) define a contingency as 
"the relationship between a given re- 
sponse and its environmental conse- 
quences." Contingencies may have the 
effect of strengthening, maintaining, 
weakening, or eliminating a behavior. 

The two case studies presented here 
illustrate instances in which contingency 
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management principles were used to in- 
crease school attendance. 


THE CASE OF MARY 


Mary A., a 15-year-old high school 
sophomore, was habitually truant from 
school during the first quarter of the 
1972—73 school year. Her absences from 
school included both period truancies 
and full-day truancies. Mary attended 
school only one or two full days a week 
during the entire quarter. 

During this period of truancy, Mary 
was counseled at school and phone calls 
were made to her mother at home. Mary 
was warned that continued truancy 
would result in suspension from school 
and the filing of a petition with the pro- 
bation department, which would subse- 
quently result in her being placed in a 
juvenile detention facility. In addition to 
the warnings at school, Mary received 
restrictions at home from her mother. 
She was required to report home im- 
mediately after school and was not al- 
lowed to go out of the house until she left 
for school the following day. Her mother 
also reported that she *blistered her with 
a belt" and threatened to remove her 
from school and keep her home. All of 
these measures failed to stop her 
truancy; Mary continued to miss over 
three-fourths of her classes. 

At the beginning of the second quarter 
the counselor decided that a different 
approach should be attempted. The de- 
cision was reached as a result of two fac- 
tors. First, the initial methods em- 
ployed—essentially a conglomeration of 
threats—had been ineffective. Second, 
her counselor discovered that he was 
spending at least two hours a week work- 
ing with this one student. 

The counselor scheduled a conference 
with Mary and her mother, during which 
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he briefly explained the principles of be- 
havior modification and contingency 
contracting. A major part of the confer- 
ence was spent in determining what rein- 
forcements could be used to help Mary 
increase her going-to-school behavior. 
The conference concluded with the 
drawing up of a contingency contract, 
which was signed by Mary, her mother, 
and the counselor. Mary’s contract read 
as follows: 


NAME: Mary A. 

PROBLEM: Excessive period and full- 
day truancy. 

BACKGROUND: Mary has missed as 
much as four days of school each week 
during the first quarter. She has been 
continually counseled, and her mother 
has (1) restricted her for long periods of 
time (Mary is now on restriction), (2) 
“blistered her with a belt,” and (3) 
threatened to remove Mary from school. 
Mary continued to be truant. 


BEHAVIORAL IMPLEMENTATION: 
Mary will do the following in exchange 
for the rewards stated below: (1) Mary 
will attend every class she is scheduled 
into. (2) Mary will have her teacher initial 
an attendance card at the end of each 
period. (3) Mary will turn in the atten- 
dance card at the end of each school day. 
(4) Mary will record on a chart in the 
counseling office the number of classes 
she attended. (5) Mary will attend a 
group rap session once a week. 
REWARD SCHEDULE: Successful com- 
pletion of the implementation will be re- 
warded in the following manner: 

Week One: Mary will be taken off re- 
striction for four (4) hours Friday night 
(time specified by mother). 

Week Two: Mary will be taken off re- 
striction for four (4) hours Friday night 
(time specified by mother) and six (6) 
hours Saturday (time specified by 
mother). 

Week Three: All restrictions for Friday 
and Saturday will be removed. 
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Following the third week a conference 
will be held, during which a determina- 
tion will be made as to a new reinforce- 
ment schedule. 


SIGNATURE AND AGREEMENT 
STATEMENTS: 

I agree to follow the contract and dis- 
pense the rewards according to the pro- 
visions stated above. 


Mrs. A. 


I agree to follow the provisions of. this 
contract (1 through 5). 


Mary A. 


I agree to monitor this contract and to 
make a written or verbal progress report 
to Mary and her mother at the end of 
each week. 


Counselor 


Mary followed the provisions of this 
contract and received the rewards de- 
lineated in it. After six weeks written con- 
tracts were no longer used, and Mary 
continued to attend classes regularly. At 
the time the contracts were discontinued, 
it appeared that there were several at- 
titude changes taking place in both Mary 
and her mother. First of all, Mary re- 
ported that she felt school was not so bad 
after all and that she even liked a few of 
her teachers. Second, she stated that she 
thought she would like to start planning 
for her future and that she was now con- 
sidering going on to a junior college. Fi- 
nally, Mary's mother appeared to have a 
more positive attitude toward Mary and 
was very pleased that Mary was attending 
school. 

A welcome side effect emerged from 
this method of dealing with the truancy 
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problem: The counselor no longer had 
to spend so much time with this one stu- 
dent. Instead of seeing Mary for an hour 
to discuss what would happen if her 
truancy continued, the counselor saw 
her for just a few minutes in his office 
and during that time congratulated 
(reinforced) her for going to class. 


THE CASE OF BILL 


Bill C., a 16-year-old high school junior, 
had a relatively clear school record. His 
cumulative folder indicated no behavior 
problems. His test scores and grades 
showed that he was above average 
academically. Things had started to 
change, however, during the middle of 
his sophomore year, when his parents 
separated and Bill remained with his 
mother and older sister. 

` Billstarted missing school shortly after 
this separation. His counselor talked to 
him several times and warned him of the 
consequences of his behavior. Further, 
Bill’s mother was informed on several 
occasions that Bill was not attending 
school, but she was reluctant to accept 
this fact and took no action to remedy the 
problem. 

Bill became very adept at concealing 
his truancy. He frequently attended his 
homeroom period, during which atten- 
dance was taken, but missed the rest of 
the school day. When he did miss a full 
day, he often wrote his own excuse. He 
would leave his house at the precise time 
he would leave were he actually going to 

: school, and he would arrive home at the 
time he should had he gone to school. As 
a result, his mother believed he was in 
attendance and did not wish to accept the 
counselor's telling her otherwise. 

The problem went unchecked until 
the middle of Bill's junior year. At this 
time the counselor arranged a confer- 
ence with Bill and his mother, and the 
following contingency contract was 
drawn up: 
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NAME: Bill C. 


PROBLEM: Excessive period and full- 
day truancy. 


BACKGROUND: Bill has consistently 
missed part or all of his school day for the 
past year and one quarter. He has been 
counseled regarding his truancy, his 
mother has been contacted, and he has 
been somewhat restricted at home. His 
mother seemed to be unable to help him 
because of her working hours. 


BEHAVIORAL IMPLEMENTATION: (1) 
Bill will attend all classes he is scheduled 
into every day. (2) Bill will have each of 
his teachers initial an attendance card at 
the end of each class period. (3) Bill will 
have his counselor initial his attendance 
card at the end of each school day. (4) Bill 
will exchange the completed attendance 
card with his mother in accordance with 
the reward schedule stated below. (5) 
Bill will chart the cumulative frequency 
of period attendance on a graph in the 
counselors office at the end of each 
school day. (6) Bill will attend a group 
rap session once each week. 


REWARD SCHEDULE: Successful com- 
pletion of the above implementation will 
be awarded in the following manner: 

1. Bill will exchange the signed atten- 
dance card with his mother and will re- 
ceive ten cents (10e) for each class at- 
tended. This money will be saved for a 
trip to Disneyland on December 31st. 
(Note: Billcan hold the money himself or 
have his mother hold it for him.) 

2. Bill will be allowed to go to Disney- 
land on December 31st for the New 
Year's Eve party. 

When school resumes in January, a 
conference will be held to determine the 
need for a new contract. 


SIGNATURE AND AGREEMENT 
STATEMENTS: 

I agree to follow the provisions of the 
contract and to dispense the rewards 
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only if the provisions of the contract are 
met. 


Mrs. C. 


I agree to follow the provisions of this 
contract. 


Bill C. 


I agree to monitor this contract and to 
make a verbal progress report to Bill and 
his mother at the end of each week. 


Counselor 


Bill did not miss one class for three full 
weeks, and Mrs. C. followed through on 
her part ofthe contract. At the end of the 
three-week period a conference was 
held, and Bill decided that he thought he 
could handle full-time attendance. It was 
mutually decided by Bill and the coun- 
selor that for a three-week period the 
attendance card previously filled out 
daily need be filled out only on Friday to 
cover the entire school week. Bill felt that 
his presenting the completed card to his 
mother was sufficient reward. After 
three weeks Bill was maintaining full at- 
tendance, so his behavior modification 
program was discontinued. 


DISCUSSION 


The contingency contract has been em- 
ployed in many areas of education. The 
classroom teacher has used contracting 
in various forms for some years. How- 
ever, there is little, if any, evidence that a 
Serious problem of truancy has been 
dealt with by positively reinforcing 
going-to-school behavior using a con- 
tingency contract approach. 

The challenge seems clear. Do attend- 
ance counselors continue to punish be- 
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havior that is deviant in the hope that it 
will go away, or do they begin to rein- 
force behavior that is incompatible with 
truancy in the hope that desired be- 
havior will increase and that truant be- 
havior will be extinguished? Behavior. 
modification, and especially one of its 
tools—contingency contracting—is a 
technique that school guidance person- 
nel should thoroughly investigate. The 
use of this technique appears to have 
several important side effects. 

First, from a time management point 
of view it is economical. Once a contract 
is set up, the monitoring of the contract is ` 
relatively easy. The need for time- 
consuming conferences is eliminated, 
being replaced by short visits during 
which positive reinforcement can be ad- 
ministered. 

Second, contracting places the respon- 
sibility on the student. The student be- 
gins to work for rewards. Parents may 
argue that this is bribery, at which time 
the counselor should point out that brib- 
ery is defined as “paying for the commis- 
sion of an act that is illegal or immoral.” 
Going to school falls into neither of these 
categories. 

Third, acontract that includes parents 
gives some degree of the responsibility to 
them. Drawing up a written contract that 
specifies what a parent is going to do is a 
powerful way of getting parents to do 
what they say they will do. 

Fourth, the written contract also indi- 
cates that the counselor cares—that the 
counselor is willing to work out a pro- 
gram and do what he or she has prom- 
ised. Too often students hear teachers, 
counselors, and parents say, *You do 
something for me and I will do some- 
thing for you,” and yet when it comes to 
the “I will do something for you” part of 
the agreement, the parent or counselor 
does not follow through. The written 
contract, when systematically followed, 
will demonstrate to the student that 
there will be a follow-through. 

Indications are that contingency con- 
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tracting is a powerful tool for changing 
behavior. It cannot be expected, of 
course, that all cases will be as successful 
asthe two presented here. When success 
is minimal, an analysis of the contingen- 
cies must be undertaken to determine if 
the rewards were too weak, too powerful, 
too far in the future, or irrelevant to the 
student. Contracts can then be re- 
negotiated in the hope that the contin- 
gencies will work to change behavior. 
Counselors who use contingency man- 
agement techniques should make an ef- 
fort to become familiar with procedures 
for behavioral analysis. Ni 


A Schematic 
for Change 


MICHAEL D. LEWIS 
JUDITH A. LEWIS 


Practicing counselors are being increas- 
ingly urged—by counselor educators, by 
writers in the field, and sometimes by 
their own clientele—to leave their offices 
behind and to place a high priority on 
dealing with, and even changing, their 
counselees’ environment. Many have 
tried, and more are trying. But viewing 
the institution itself as a client is a far cry 
from knowing how to plan a course of 
treatment. We would never attempt to 
counsel an individual without seeking to 
know him or her; without full awareness 
of our own goals and values; without 
benefit of theory. Too often, however, 
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with our training consisting only of what 
we have given ourselves on the job, we 
find ourselves plying our budding 
“change agent” skills in just that way. 
Too often we find ourselves shooting in 
the dark. 

In reality, the development of appro- 
priate change strategy requires that our 
values and talents come face to face with 
the cold, hard facts made operational in 
our settings. Our understanding of the 
system has to be as deep and pervasive as 
our understanding of ourselves. This 
calls for intensive planning and for de- 
liberate, even painstaking, efforts in the 
initial stages. 

The steps outlined below are the ones 
that we have found most effective in il- 
luminating the scene and thereby sim- 
plifying the whole process of strategy de- 
termination. 
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I. Value Orientation 
II. Value Commitment 
III. System Analysis 
A. Nature of present situation 
B. Causal factors 
C. Reason that change is desirable 
or necessary 
D. Factors enhancing possibilities 
of change 
E. Factors acting as barriers to 
change 
F. Support within system 
l. Active 
2. Passive 
Hostility within system 
1. Active 
2. Passive 
IV. Extra-Systemic Support Base 
A, Active 
B. Passive 
V. Strategy Development 
VI. Strategy Implementation 


G. 


STEPS IN THE SYSTEM 


The first step, value orientation, involves a 
rigorous examination of value conflicts 
between the change agent and the system 
and, just as importantly, of inconsisten- 
cies between stated values and behavior. 
One reason for particular care at this 
time is the fact that numerous examples 
of internal inconsistency might come to 
the fore, and it is as defeating to try to 
take on all of them as it is to select one 
that is of little consequence to the system 
as a whole. Priorities must be set. 

It is imperative that you gather around 
you a group of people who share your 
concern, who can provide support, who 
can help to examine emotion-laden is- 
Sues objectively—and who can help you 
check your sanity. Out of this group, you 
will be fortunate if you can find two or 
three who have a value orientation that 
agrees with your own and who willingly 
demonstrate their values through action 
as well as words. Working in isolation is 
almost unthinkable, but if you have 
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found that nucleus of kindred souls, the 
issue is worth pursuing. 

It is now time to move away from the 
emotional level and to enter the value 
commitment stage. The group must de- 
termine not only that the present situa- 
tion is intolerable but also that this is the 
group that is going to change it. You will 
need to engage in fairly intensive process- 
ing now, for this is the stage that really 
divides the doers from the talkers. There 
is no point in beginning a difficult, time- 
consuming analysis of the system and its 
problems unless you are quite certain 
that your group is agreed on how far 
they are actually willing to go with the 
findings. At this point objectives should 
be set, if for no other reason than to serve 
as one more check on consensus. These 
objectives must be tentative, however, 
since the gathering of information will 
allow you to set new goals that are realis- 
tic in scope and substance. 

Orderly pursuit of the next pro- 
cedure, system analysis, must be stressed, 
since any point missed could prove to 
be an unexpected Achilles’ heel. 

It is necessary to examine the present 
situation not only in terms of the specific 
problem or conflict that brought you to 
this point but also in terms of the system 
as a fluid totality. Questions must be 
asked concerning such issues as the na- 
ture of the decision making process, the 
formal and informal distribution of 
power, the varying goals of system par- 
ticipants, and the status of consumers, 
and the answers must be obtained. Often 
it will seem difficult to find any objective 
reality; you will more readily get a collec- 
tion of widely varying perceptions. You 
will have to really hear those perceptions 
and find some way to bring them into 
focus. 

But dealing with the situation as it is is 
child's play compared with trying to find 
out how it got that way. Often you will 
find that the institutional habits that are 
most ingrained are those for which no 
one can find a rationale (“that’s just the 
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way it's always been"). You will have a 
better chance of bringing about change 
in a situation where causal factors can be 
traced and eliminated than in one where 
you must do battle against a nameless 
and long-forgotten authority. 


The causal factors discovered here, 

along with the value orientation you have 
already developed, should make clear 
the need for change. The fact that the 
need is clear to you, however, does not 
mean that others will heed the same 
logic. Lists of elements tending to en- 
hance or detract from your task can and 
must be developed, but unique human 
factors will emerge as most crucial. We 
are all accustomed to distinguishing be- 
tween support and hostility, but the less 
obvious traits of activity and passivity 
could, in the long run, be just as impor- 
tant. You must know who among your 
supporters can be counted on to act 
when action is needed and who can be 
counted on for verbal pleasantries alone. 
You must know who among those hostile 
to your goals will take strong action 
against you and who can be convinced to 
take a neutral stance. A surprise when 
the chips are down is the last thing you 
need. 

Finally, it will be necessary to gather 
information concerning potential re- 
sources outside the situation itself. For 
any significant, long-range change to 
occur, an extra-systemic support base is 
needed, and individuals and groups 

within the community might rally 
around a cause that leaves educators 
cold. The media and other community 
agencies can be strong sources of help or 
hindrance, and their potential must be 
taken into account. 

The kinds of data you have at your 
fingertips must now serve to make 
strategy development and implementa- 
tion easier tasks than expected. You now 
know the scope of change that your re- 
sources can allow you to consider. Your 
goals can be refined and molded into 
specific, observable objectives. You know 
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what kinds of reactions to new stimuli 
can be reasonably expected. Your plans 
can allow for alternative contingencies. 
You know whether the mores of your in- 
stitution can allow for democratic con- 
sensus, whether someone in authority 
might buy the ideas you have to sell, 
whether power is so scarce a commodity 
that people have to fight for it. Once your 
objectives and overall strategy come 
clear, the specific inputs you choose to 
make depend on your own perceptions, 
your own knowledge, and your own tal- 
ents. 


ONE GROUP'S EXPERIENCE 


To translate words into action, it might 
be helpful to examine one instance in 
which a group attempted to follow these 
procedures and was successful in bring- 
ing about a specific change that the 
group saw as desirable. 

A groupof high school students, work- 
ing with a counselor and an outside con- 
sultant, had a strong desire to eliminate 
their school dress code. They saw the 
existence of the dress code, which dic- 
tated hair length and attire, as represen- 
tative of a value conflict between the 
school's written policies (concern for in- 
dividual differences) and its actual 
policies (enforced conformity). The stu- 
dents' own values stressed the desire for 
free choice, and equally as real was their 
desire for physical comfort and conven- 
ience. In the value orientation stage, they 
perceived a conflict between old and new 
values and felt it worth pursuing. 

At the point of value commitment, 
group members had to decide how far 
they were willing to go, how much they 
were able to do in resolving the conflict. 
They reached the consensus that they 
were willing to spend all the time and 
energy that was necessary to bring about 
elimination of the dress code but were not 
willing to utilize drastic confrontation 
measures that might jeopardize their 
school careers. 

In analyzing the nature of the school 
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itself, the group saw with certainty that 
one individual, the principal, had the 
power to eliminate the dress code or to 
veto the attempts of others to eliminate 
it. The principal was staunch in his sup- 
port of the code, which had been in exis- 
tence since the year the school had 
opened. (If there had been no dress code 
in existence, he might not have seen the 
need to create one; in this case, however, 
the burden of proof was on the need for 
change.) The principal was also unwill- 
ing to reconsider his position because of 
his firm belief that parents, generally 
speaking, were strongly in favor of the 
status quo in dress. 

Needing more facts concerning the 
support and hostility they would receive 
from significant role groups, the stu- 
dents created a questionnaire that so- 


licited opinions about the dress code. 
They found students to be wholeheart- 
edly in favor of eliminating the code, 


while parents and teachers were mixed 
in their responses and were thus essen- 
tially neutralized as unified groups. 
Looking beyond the school to the com- 
munity, the students learned, first, that 
no other high schools in the area had 
rules regulating dress and second, that 
the American Civil Liberties Union had 
been involved in similar cases in which 
forced conformity in dress was tested for 
its constitutionality. The ACLU was will- 
ing to assist if suit was brought against 
the school district. 

Now the change agent group was 
aware of two strong supportive agents: 
within the school, the student body; out- 
side the school, the American Givil Liber- 
ties Union, While parents and teachers 
could not be seen as strong sources of 
support, they were not, as the principal 
had expected, strong sources of hostility. 

With this information the group was 
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ready to devise and act on its strategy. 
With broad student support, a strategy 
of civil disobedience (numbers of stu- 
dents refusing to adhere to the code and 
refusing to leave the school as ordered) 
was possible. This kind of action, how- 
ever, went beyond the group's value 
commitment and was therefore left un- 
tried. Instead the group went personally 
to the principal, informing him of the 
data they had collected. When this effort 
failed, the ACLU was again contacted. A 
telephone call from an ACLU lawyer 
convinced the principal to rethink his 
position. The principal then decided, on 
the basis of the questionable legality of 
the dress code, to eliminate the regula- 
tions involved. He was able to inform 
parents, teachers, and students of the 
reason for this move, and nonproductive 
confrontation was avoided. 

In this instance, people committed to a 
cause that was important to them were 
willing to expend a great deal of time and 
energy in examining themselves, their 
institution, and their data. But that time 
was well spent; if they hadn't done their 
homework, they might still be plugging 
away. 

Often the change-oriented problems 
faced by counselors are more difficult 
than those faced by this group; often the 
decision making processes involved are 
far more complex. In any instance, how- 
ever, a change agent who has a system- 
atic, planned approach has a greater 
chance for success than one who follows 
no guidelines at all. 

There are many other ways to bring 
about change—as many as there are 
change agents who have tried—but there 
is no way that is easy. Yet difficult as the 
process might be, the need for our inter- 
vention is greater in the depressed 1970s 
than it was in the volatile 1960s. W 
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If there's a Career Day _ 
or Student Opportunity Fair 
in your future, call in the Army. 


It doesn't take a fortune teller to know 
that planning an event like this takes a 
great deal of time and effort. So we'd like 
to help. 

Why? Because your goal and ours is 
the same: to help young people find the 
career that's right for them. 

The Army Representative in your area 
is a great place to start lining up the kind 
of help you'll need. 

Through his local Civilian Advisory 
Council he knows people from state and 
local agencies, busi- 
ness and industry, the 
media, civic clubs and 
Service organizations. 

Plus he can con- 
tact another army of valuable people for 
you, like a professor of Military 
Science and a WAC Counselor 
who can discuss scholarship 
and career opportunities. 

And don't forget the Army 
Reserve. They can provide 
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G & demonstrations in many 
cS ll fields of work. 
Besides people, your 
Army Herre a me can supply at no 
cost some helpful items for your students. 
Like a pocket book on summer jobs. = 
12-page book on job Bu x 
interviewing. Cae. 
oriented films. Interesting 
job-related posters, and | 
other Career Day materials et 
So if you need Bel, 
send the coupon for more 
information and our new 
booklet, "Your Student Op- 
portunity Fair Check List" 


's Army 


i great place to start. 


Ms. 
p (Please print allinformation) 
School. Check Grades Offered 7-8-9-10-11-12 
City. State. Zip. 


Date of Career Day or Fair... — — — ——— — Telephone No. 
Number of Students Who Might Attend. 


Have an Army Representative contact me. Yes. No. 4 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 
George Washington University 


Publishers interested in having their materials 
reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Dr. Daniel Sinick, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Items 
reviewed in this column are not available from 
APGA. 


Childhood Learning, Behavior, and the Family by 
Louise C. Taichert. Behavioral Publications, Inc., 72 
Fifth Ave., New York 10011. 1973. 112 pp. $7.95. 
Children and Their Parents in Brief Therapy 
edited by Harvey H. Barten and Sybil S. Barten. 
Same publisher. 1973. 323 pp. $9.95. 


These books are clearly complementary 
(though by no means free), the first authored 
by a pediatrician and child therapist, the sec- 
ond edited by a psychiatrist-psychologist (re- 
spectively) team. Taichert presents a combi- 
nation of the “two disciplines of child de- 
velopment and family therapy” and applies 
this approach to behavior problems and to 
learning disorders affecting reading, hand- 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. She also dis- 
cusses communication patterns in the family 
and delineates “Gestalt-oriented conjoint 
family therapy,” an indication of the restric- 
tive selectiveness necessitated by the book’s 
shortness. The Barten book has greater 
breadth, bringing together in 21 chapters ar- 
ticles on such topics as preventive interven- 
tion in infancy and early childhood, problems 
related to school, Broup and family ap- 
proaches, behavior modification techniques, 
and pharmacotherapy—the editors’ underly- 
ing emphasis being on short-term treatment 
strategies, as evidenced in their introductory 
chapter. They also share Taichert's emphases 
that "the child and his family must be re- 
garded as a functional unit" and "labels are 
avoided, since one cannot treat a label or a 
symptom." 
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Stresses in Children edited by Ved P. Varma. 
Crane, Russak & Company, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 10017. 1973. 165 pp. $9.00. 


"Printed and bound in Great Britain," this 
product of British authorship goes beyond 
the usual bounds of "handicapped children" 
dealt with in special education to other "vul- 
nerable" children. Using "stresses" as their 
common bond, the 12 chapters cover not only 
children with such disabilities as visual and 
auditory impairment, autism, and slow learn- 
ing but also children who are delinquent, be- 
reaved, adopted, injury-prone, and immi- 
grant. Stresses are recognized as "either a fac- 
tor which disturbs, or the resulting distur- 
bance." Rather loosely put together, the book 
ends with a mixed bag of uneven references. 


Teaching for Career Development in the Elemen- 
tary School by Walter Wemick. Charles A. Jones 
Publishing Company, 4 Village Green, S.E., Worth- 
ington, Ohio 43085. 1973. 230 pp. $10.60. 

A mass of material is provided in this 84 x 11 
book on career education (used interchange- 
ably with career development). Not based on 
the Office of Education's career clusters, it 
thus answers a question it poses about which 
Occupations to study: "As the teacher in 
charge, you must pick those you believe are 
right." While focused on teachers, the book 
accords some role to counselors: “A coun- 
selor should not be used only for ‘putting out 
fires’ or as an intelligent and friendly clerk.” 
Included is a chapter on evaluation of career 
education. 
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The Onion Sandwich Principle and Other Essays 
on Classroom Management by Judith Beal Beatty. 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1300 Alum 
Creek Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43216. 1973. 129 pp. 
$2.95 paperback. 


Sharing authorship with Beatty are Jean 
Whiting, Sister John Endes Duffy, Janice 
Montgomery, and Gary Gray; all authors are 
with the Psychological Services Center, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. “If this book has a 


central theme, it might be termed ‘humanistic 
behaviorism,’ whatever that is.” “The words 
‘classroom management were included in the 
title of this book somewhat reluctantly.” The 
onion sandwich principle seems to be “the 
idea that rewards must be individually mean- 
ingful. . . ." Catchy titles and phrases that are 
not fully explained can create a kind of 
Catch-22 climate, confusing readers. The 
sandwich idea is not all baloney, however, 


much meaty substance meaningfully reward- 
ing individuals who can cut through the 
yeasty style. 


The Humanization of Man by John Julian Ryan. 
Newman Press, 400 Sette Dr., Paramus, New Jer- 
sey 07652. 1972. 246 pp. $4.50 paperback. 


Not excluding woman, Ryan chose this title 
over several others, one being Science Is Not 
Enough. His approach to a humanistic utopia 
places science in the service of art, a reversal 
of what he sees as the present situation. The 
“artistic method” would pervade all activities, 
whether play or work. The petty, the 
bourgeois, the demeaning would be per- 
meated by aesthetic sensitivities, values, and 
techniques. Himself so permeated, Ryan ar- 
tistically weaves the theoretical and the prac- 
tical. Widely read and scholarly (though at 
times patronizing or pat), Ryan offers the 
reader a humanizing experience. 


The University and the City: Eight Cases of 
Involvement by George Nash. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 10020. 1973. 151 pp. $6.95. 


Prepared for the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, this is a report of four 
public and four private four-year institutions 
that were involved with their communities in 
four ways: “as an educator. . . . as neighbor 
and citizen. . . [as provider of] services.. . -as 
a model or example for the rest of society.” In 
a concluding chapter, Nash posits four perti- 
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INVITED 


A well-known New York book 
publisher is searching for man- 
uscripts worthy of publication. 
Fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
juveniles, specialized and even 
controversial subjects will be 
considered. If you have a book 
length manuscript ready (or 
almost ready) for publication, 
and would like more informa- 
tion and a free 52 page illus- 
trated brochure, please write: 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
Dept. B-1 
516 West 34th Street 
New York N.Y. 10001 


nent “positions,” which (in four words) “do 
not necessarily conflict": "Involvement 
should be increased. Special types of institu- 
tionsof higher education should be created to 
deal with special types of urban problems. 
Institutions of higher education . . . should 
put their own houses in order first. There are 
limits to the possible involvements. . . .” 


Somewhere Else: A Living-Learning Catalog 
edited by the Center for Curriculum Design. The 
Swallow Press, Inc., 1139 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 60605. 1973. 211 pp. $3.95 paperback. 


If you are “interested in learning-places that 
are an alternative to grades, credits, creden- 
tials, and competition,” Somewhere Else may be 
“something else.” Its two parts list numerous 
centers and networks, respectfully; its brief bib- 
liography includes Students Without Teachers, 
The Student as Nigger, Deschooling Society, and 
two books by John Holt, who authored the 
foreword. Geographical and alphabetical in- 
dexes assist in the search for somewhere else. 
The Center for Curriculum Design, “an Edu- 
cational Foundation for thinking the world 
together,” is at P.O. Box 350, Evanston, Il- 
linois 60204. 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Counseling Strategies and Objectives 


by Harold Hackney and Sherilyn Nye p. 328 


Counseling Children in Groups: A 


Forum edited by Merle M. Ohlsen p. 330 


Principles and Techniques of Voca- 


tional Guidance by H. H. London p. 330 


Counseling and Accountability: 
Methods and Critique by Harman D. 
Burck, Harold F. Cottingham, and Robert 


C. Reardon p. 332 


Mental Health on Campus: A Field 
Study by Raymond M. Glasscote and 


Michael E. Fishman p. 332 


Guidance for Human Growth by Nor- 


man A. Sprinthall p. 334 
La Causa Chicana: The Movement for 
Justice edited by Margaret M. Mangold p. 334 
Women in the Work Force: Confronta- 
tion with Change edited by Mildred E. 
Katzell and William C. Byham p. 336 
Making Vocational Choices: A Theory 
of Careers by John L. Holland p. 337 
Creative Approach to Sex Education 
and Counseling by Patricia Schiller p. 338 
Career Education: New Approaches to 
Human Development by Larry J. Bailey 
and Ronald W. Stadt p. 339 
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Counseling Strategies and Objectives by Harold 
Hackney and Sherilyn Nye. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 161 pp. $7.95 
hardbound, $4.95 paperback. 


Counseling Strategies and Objectives, another 
step in the demystification of counseling, 
briefly sets forth specific training procedures 
that should helpa beginning counselor attain 
at least a minimum level of competence. 

If you are training paraprofessionals or 
running a beginning practicum or a preprac- 
ticum, you will find the book valuable. As a 
secondary text in counseling methods it could 
minimize some ofthe problems students have 
in translating theory into practice. 

The authors take such problems faced by 
the beginning counselor as terminating the 
interview and getting clients to talk about 
their feelings, and they provide solutions for 
these problems. But many books do this— 

and the beginning counselor still faces initial 
clients with “What do I do when ... 2” The 
unique aspect ofthis book lies in the strategies 
provided for learning the skills necessary to 
implement the solutions. 
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Besides the text material, two methods of 


teaching are used, the most potent of which is 
the microcounseling exercises. For example, 
the group being trained is placed into triads 
of speaker, listener, and observer and is given 
the following instructions: 


"Speaker: ... Share a concern with the 
listener. 
"Listener: . .. Try out the responses men- 


tioned in the chapter: unstructured invita- 
tion, silence, minimal verbal activity, restate- 
ment. 


"Observer: . . . Keep a frequency count of 


the types of responses made. Share your re- 
port with the listener. 

"Recycling: If as the listener you did not 
emit at least two of the four response classes 
in your interaction with the speaker, com- 
plete the interaction again." 

Programmed learning is used as a secon- 
dary technique. Interspersed in the text ma- 
terial in boldfaced type are completion ques- 
tions relating to the immediately preceding 
material. 

The authors are highly eclectic, recogniz- 
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ing the need for relationship and good com- 
munication (components of which they 
define operationally) but also stressing that 
counselors need a wide range of techniques in 
their repertoires to deal with the variety of 
problems clients present. 

Having used similar training techniques, I 
predict that student response to this attempt 
to make counseling less vague will be highly 
favorable.—Wayne Anderson, University of 
Missouri—Columbia. 


Counseling Children in Groups: A Forum edited 
by Merle M. Ohlsen. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1973. 355 pp. $7.50 paperback. 


Readers with a low tolerance for ambiguity 
and a need to gain a repertoire of group 
counseling techniques within a “pet” theoret- 
ical framework will be disappointed in this 
book. Those who are seeking ideas, insights, 
and mental stimulation from a wide range of 
theoretical viewpoints will be well satisfied 
with their investment. 

Counseling Children in Groups is a series of 
invited essays, each designed to respond 
specific issues concerning goals, selection, 
treatment processes, conditions of counsel- 
ing, dealing with resistance, and sundry other 
issues suggested by the editor. 

The book is a personalized one, each chap- 
ter beginning with an autobiographical 
sketch of its contributor and proceeding 
through a variety of techniques, case ex- 
cerpts, theoretical points of view, and ideas 
for practical application. The range and 
depth vary considerably from chapter to 
chapter, yet each chapter offers enough to 
hold the reader’s interest. 

For the practicing counselor or the student 
counselor, there is an abundance of ideas and 
examples concerning nonverbal and verbal 
media, playgroups, dance techniques, role- 
playing, counseling with ghetto children, 

classroom applications, behavioral methods, 
developmental methods and concepts, and 
RET methods, with a measure of theory 
interwoven. Particularly strong in the 
thought-provoking realm is the chapter by 
Mowrer, “Group Counseling in the Elemen- 
tary School: The Professional versus Peer- 
Group Model.” Ohlsen, in the final chapter, 
attempts the monumental task of summariz- 
ing and comparing the points of view. While 
he does an admirable job, he cannot possibly 
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do justice to the wealth of insight, practical 
experience, and personal learnings shared in 
the individual chapters. 

While this book is strong in presenting 
practical applications, ideas, and innovations, 
it is weak in conveying understandings re- 
lated to group dynamics and process. Addi- 
tionally, the scope of the book and the fact 
that several contributors deviated by varying 
degrees from the guidelines causes the book 
to hang together loosely at points. But these 
are minor criticisms and are not serious 
enough to detract from the usefulness of the 
book. 

This book has much to offer, It has a range 
and depth of content and a diversity of point 
of view that deserve close and thoughtful 
consideration. It should be a “natural” for 
students of counseling and for counselors 
dealing with children (both school and 
agency) who desire to pick up a few new tech- 
niques or sharpen their group skills.—Donald 
L. Garris, Shippensburg State College, Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Principles and Techniques of Vocational 
Guidance by H. H. London. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1973. 330 
pp. $10.95. 


Vocational counseling is sorely in need of new 
books to put into perspective and refocus at- 
tention on this area of counseling, to present 
the current best methods of practice, and to 
promote theory building as a basis for ad- 
vancing the field. While London's book does 
an excellent job of calling attention to the 
significance, history, viability, and social con- 
text of the vocational counseling enterprise 
and of presenting some of the better methods 
of current practice, it fails to include any 
significant discussion of vocational develop- 
ment theory as a basis for practice. In all, only 
six pages of the entire book are devoted to 
vocational development theory. 

London focuses on the readily available 
techniques of individual assessment and on 
methods of gathering and presenting occu- 
pational information—the elements of the 
vocational counseling process that derive 
most directly from Parsons. Of particular 
value to practitioners is a chapter on job 
placement and follow-up, topics of central 
significance that are rarely attended to in 
books on vocational guidance. A final chapter 
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and career development from 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Vocational Guidance and Human 
Development, The NVGA Decennial 
Volume, edited by Edwin L. Herr, 
illumines the role of vocational guidance 


current practices in vocational guidance. 
Approximately 570 pages. December 1973. 


for Career Development, by 
E. L. Tolbert, shows prospective 
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innovative approaches in helping young 
people prepare for the job market, vocational 
training, or college. Approximately 350 
pages. With Instructor's Manual. December 


1973. 
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on the organization and administration of 
guidance programs contributes several ideas 
of value for program evaluation. London also 
provides examples of record forms and 
follow-up survey instruments, some of which 
are of sufficient generality to serve as models 
for other programs. 

It is apparent that the author utilized re- 
search findings in selecting which techniques 
to include and which to exclude. Although 
the book is aimed at practitioners rather than 
researchers, the presentation would have 
been considerably enriched by the author's 
citing some of these bases for his selection of 
material. 

The book is particularly oriented toward 
vocational guidance in a school setting and as 
such should appeal more to school counselors 
than to rehabilitation, employment, or social 
agency counselors. As a contribution to the 

field, this book does a good job of presenting 
the current state of the art but fails to do 
much to advance it.—David B. Hershenson, Il- 
linois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 


Counseling and Accountability: Methods and 
Critique by Harman D. Burck, Harold F. 

ham, and Robert C. Reardon. Elmsford, New York: 
HON Press, Inc., 1973. 279 pp. $7.50 paper- 


The authors provide a model for evaluating 
journal articles and research reports on coun- 
seling, and they illustrate their approach with 
several examples. Part 1 presents and dis- 
Cusses several concepts and principles that 
the authors recommend be taken into consid- 
eration when evaluating published research 
on counseling. These include philosophy, 
theory, design, criteria, sampling, treat- 
ments, measurement, and ethical-legal- 
professional considerations, all covered in 
fewer than 90 pages. Part 2 presents 13 pub- 
lished counseling research articles, each cri- 
tiqued in terms of the criteria developed in 
Part 1. This material comprises approxi- 
mately 170 pages. 

The book should fill the need for an ap- 
propriate text for those courses in which a 
major objective is to develop counselors who 
are at the very least intelligent consumers, if 
not producers, of research and evaluation on 
counseling. It is likely that instructors using 
this book will want to supplement the mate- 
rial in Part 1 and move on to other articles in 
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addition to those in Part 2. However, by the 
time students work their way through this 
volume, they should gain considerable in- 
sight and confidence into critiquing research 
in their chosen profession. 

Another potential audience for this book 
consists of those counselors who have been 
practicing long enough to appreciate the 
need to apply cognitive as well as affective 
skills in their daily work. Whether the coun- 
selor was trained in a program that did or did 
not emphasize a balance between thinking 
and feeling, a couple of evenings with this 
book should bring back or bring about in- 
sights and understandings that will make re- 
search articles in current professional jour- 
nals more understandable and helpful. 
—Lawrence Beymer, Indiana State University, 
Terre Haute. 


Mental Health on Campus: A Field Study by 
Raymond M. Glasscote and Michael E. Fishman. 
Washington, D.C.: Joint Information Service of the 
American Psychiatric Association and the National 
Association for Mental Health, 1973. 216 pp. $7.00. 


This small book is the report of a nationwide 
survey of the status of mental health services 
on college campuses, conducted by the au- 
thors and six collaborators and funded in 
part by the National Institute of Mental 
Health. It was a “modelistic” survey in that 
seven institutions representative of different 
types of campuses were chosen for study be- 
cause of their reputation for having exem- 
plary mental health services. These seven 
were studied in depth and reported in such a 
manner that another institution can model its 
own program after one or more of these in- 
stitutions representing the best "state of the 


art." 
I was gratified (and admittedly a little sur- 


prised) that the authors defined mental 
health services to include any organized ef- 
fort that might affect the mental health of 
students—a mental health clinic in a student 
health service, a counseling center, residence 
halls, new student orientation, and, yes, even 
the attitudes and actions of central adminis- 
tration, As a consequence, this book should be 
highly useful to a college president, a dean of 
students, any ofthe several student personnel 
specialists, and professors teaching courses in 
student personnel organization and admin- 
istration, 
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The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 is 
a short overview of the study, giving some 
general characteristics of students and col- 
leges. For example, it is estimated that about 
10 percent of the student body can be ex- 
pected to have emotional problems of suffi- 
cient severity to warrant professional help. 
Suicide is the second largest killer of college- 
age youth, and, on a campus of 20,000, from 
10 to 50 will attempt suicide, a few of whom 
will succeed. 

When students are surveyed as to the prob- 
lems they encounter, vocational problems 
rank first in frequency and sexuality prob- 
lems rank second. However, in terms of the 
type of problems that students present to the 
campus "helping services," vocational prob- 
lems appear to rank first in frequency but 
sexuality problems are well below second. 
The authors contend (with some justification) 
that many colleges intentionally avoid provid- 
ing professional help to students with sexual- 
-ity problems in order to avoid adverse public 
reaction. As a result, students go off campus 
for help or establish student-operated ser- 
vices to work in this taboo area. 

Part 2 is a well organized, amazingly com- 
plete, and at times openly frank description 
of the seven programs. 

This book is a valuable contribution to our 
literature.—Robert Callis, University of 
Missouri—Columbia. 


Guidance for Human Growth by Norman A. Sprint- 
hall. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold ] 
1971. 152 pp. $5.95 hardbound, $2.95 paperback. 


The purpose of this book is "to contribute 
toward opening up a new inquiry into the 
directing constructs, the psychological and 
educational assumptions, and the overarch- 
ing framework from which school guidance 
practice can be derived." This, indeed, is ac- 
complished. Sprinthall has written a 
thought-provoking book that becomes even 
more meaningful in light of recent special 
issues of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
(May 1973) and the School Counselor (May 
1973). A model of human growth is offered 
that emphasizes personal mastery and self- 
esteem. Several broad practical aspects of 
guidance are then considered. 

The philosophy and effectiveness of be- 
havior modification in guidance and counsel- 
ing is questioned. Sprinthall feels that what is 
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needed is not “a new breed of engineers” but 
rather counselors who are able to educate. 
Even those who are not strong advocates of 
behavior modification now believe that there 
are times when behavior modification ap- 
proaches become viable alternatives, such as 
when counselor and counselee agree on a 


particular goal. 
Goals are considered in their “most distant” 
form—for example, ultimate human de- 


velopment or personal competence. This is 
appropriate in textbook discussions, but 
readers—particularly counselors under pres- 
sure for accountability in today's schools— 
will have to go beyond to what C. H. Patter- 
son calls the "immediate" and "mediate" 
goals. More measurable types of goals will be 
needed. 

The counselor's “being himself" in interac- 
tions is cited as a "vainglorious" dictum. I 
don't perceive it in this way. The concept, 
though, does assume a "healthy" coun- 
selor—certainly a basic proposition in psy- 
chological education. 

The book is well organized and well writ- 
ten. It is not, however, an easy book to read 
because of its scholarly nature. Counselor 
educators will find it a welcome addition to 
their libraries. Practitioners, on the other 
hand, will miss some of the more practical 
aspects that might have been included. For 
example, there is a lengthy discussion of 
morals and values, yet Simon's "value 
clarification" activities and Kohlberg's “moral 
discussions" are absent. 

Rereading this review, I noticed my ten- 
dency to emphasize shortcomings. I would 
like to convey the opposite feeling. The book 
is a milestone in the guidance field and will 
have tremendous impact over the next 
decade.—John J. Pietrofesa, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 


La Causa Chicana: The Movement for Justice 
edited by Margaret M. Mangold. New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1972. 218 pp. 
$7.50. 


This book of essays should be read by coun- 
selors, especially those working in areas 
where Mexican-Americans live. The material 
is written by Chicanos about Chicanos. The 
contributors provide information about the 
purpose and goals of Chicano people fighting 
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for justice in a land dominated by racist prac- 
tices. The material is timely, coming at a time 
when members ofthe second largest minority 
group in the U.S. are asserting themselves by 
claiming their heritage, demanding their 
rights, and organizing for self-help in the 
play of power. 
Although these Mexican-American writers 
aimed at shaking traditional social workers 
from their comfortable perch of system 
maintenance and social control in dealing 
with the welfare of Chicanos, several essays 
had a shaking effect on me, and I am not a 
traditionalist. To begin with, there isthe word 
of Ortego, who establishes the historical roots 
and culture of the "Chicano Renaissance"; 
Padilla attacks the credibility of psychological 
research that uses Anglo models; Atencio 
raises the question of why agents of human 
service should impose an alien system of val- 
ues on Chicanos; Garcia is concerned with the 
blindness, indifference, and fearfulness of 
schools of social work in facing the cultural 
difference of Chicanos. Camarillo and Del 
Buono suggest a partial solution to eradicat- 
ing racism in “Utilizing Barrio Expertise in 
Social Work Education”; Sotomayor points 
out the fallacy in and the manipulation of the 
Anglo psychologists’ hypothesis that the fault 
lies in Chicano family structure; Salas and 
Salas run down what a self-help process in- 
volves in “The Mexican Community of De- 
troit,” i 
Readers should find the other chapters 
equally as exciting, because the information 
and implications are broad enough for appli- 
cation in all segments of American life where 
the dignity, justice, and humanity of 
Mexican-Americans is unrealized.—Paul M. 
Smith, Jr., University of Cincinnati. 


Women in the Work Force: Confrontation with 
Change edited by Mildred E. Katzell and William C. 
Byham. New York: Behavioral Publications, Inc. 
1972. 76 pp. $7.95. : 


Change hurts. The status quo is com- 
fortable—often only because we have ad- 
justed to it. An old saying goes, “You get used 
to hanging if you've done it long enough." In 
the past few years much has been written to 
facilitate the change in women's roles. Still the 
flood of books continues unabated, which 
leads to the conclusion that attitudes and 
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conditions alter too slowly to satisfy propo- 
nents. Anarticle in a recent edition of the New 
York Times was headlined over seven columns: 
“WOMEN ARE BREAKING THE BLUE-COLLAR 
Barrier!” And underneath it: “Grievance is 
the First Step to Equality on the Job.” So 
perhaps it is good that voices are raised ubi- 
quitously and continuously to demand 
change. 

Women in the Work Force is a slim volume. It 
contains “the proceedings of a conference 
focusing on the need for change in the ways 
organizations utilize women.” The presenta- 
tions deal with the current status of employ- 
ment of women from the point of view of 
labor, management, and government. In ad- 
dition, there are contributions on “Employ- 
ment Implications of Psychological Charac- 
teristics of Men and Women” and “Women’s 
Liberation Means Putting Sex in Its Place.” 
The book ends with “Where Do We Go from 


Here?” 

None of the expositions contains any star- 
tlingly new facts, but they do show how the 
ripples have spread and the movement has 
broadened. This expansion was forced in 
part by legislation and subsequent litigation. 
Among those resisting change were even 
some working women, along with employers 
and unions. In looking at the future, some of 
the presenters seem to dwell more on what 
should be instead of what will be. Having 
initiated some change, they now appear to be 
on the side of the angels and to believe that 
this entitles them to tell others what to do. 
One hopes they will also enlarge and 
strengthen their own efforts. 

For the counselor this is a valuable book for 
two reasons. First and foremost, it shows that 
change is possible in both women's work roles 
and the counselor's work role. Second, it 
should give impetus to counseling efforts to 
aid counselees in dealing with and overcom- 
ing rejection when they tackle new occupa- 
tional avenues. Many counselors, particularly 
those in the secondary schools, have shied 
away from these new approaches. They have 
been able to muster an astounding number 
of seemingly valid reasons to bolster their 
refusals. The recognition that new avenues 
may not be as threatening as anticipated 
—why, even the government now approves 
of women's rights—should do much to con- 
vince the reluctant.—Eva G. Hoffmann, State 
Project to Implement Career Education, New York. 
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Making Vocational Choices: A Theory of Careers 
by John L. Holland. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 150 pp. $6.95 hardbound, 
$4.95 paperback. 


Holland's slim volume presents the third 
formulation ofthe author's theory since it was 
originally outlined 14 years ago. In skeletal 
form, the theory consists of several simple 
ideas: that people can be characterized by 
their resemblance to each of six personality 
types; that environments in which people live 
can be characterized by their resemblance to 
six model environments; and finally, that the 
pairing of persons and environments leads to 
outcomes such as vocational choice, voca- 
tional stability, and personal competence, 
which can be predicted and understood by a 
knowledge of the personality types and envi- 
ronments. 

A summary of the theory and the assump- 
tions on which it is based are presented in a 
nine-page introductory chapter. Two brief 
chapters describe the personality types, the 
environmental models, and the instruments, 
coding systems, and statistical model de- 
veloped by Holland for use with his theoreti- 
cal formulation. A seven-page chapter com- 
pletes the presentation of the theory by out- 
lining the interconnections of persons and 
environments as well as proposing a series of 
hypotheses to explain the processes of stabil- 
ity and change. 

Holland devotes the bulk of his text to a 
review of research for the period 1959 
through 1971 that he believes offers evidence 
for the usefulness of the theory and its 
classification schemes. The final chapter out- 
lines the practical applications of the theory 
in a variety of areas. The remainder of the 
book is composed of reproductions of 
Holland's instruments, code classifications 
for the 435 most common occupations in the 
U.S., translations between DOT and Holland 
codes, and a listing of research suggestions. 

Holland has created a rational, well- 
organized theoretical framework with few 
loose ends. In layman's language, he has pro- 
duced a scientifically respectable vocational 
choice equivalent of “Birds of a feather flock 
together." Assuch, it carries with it an implicit 
value orientation that, in my judgment, tends 
to reinforce the status quo. It is not surpris- 
ing, for instance, that studies using the Hol- 
land framework indicate that "larger propor- 
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How 
do you 
teach 
people? 


The best teachers are those who 
both know their subject and under- 
stand their students. Father Cur- 
ran, teacher, counselor, psycholo- 
gist, author, describes the kinds of 
relationships between teachers and 
students that create trust, over- 
come blocks, and allow each to 
learn as whole persons and com- 
munity beings. Rich in detail, the 
book makes frequent use of class- 
room dialogues, "Makes a remark- 
able contribution to educational 
research simply by demonstrating 
the unquestionable usefulness of 
counseling in the classroom. Surely 
motivation is the one learning fac- 
tor that teachers might hope to in- 
fluence.” — Robert J. B. Maples, 
Lycoming College. 
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A Whole-Person Model for Education 


By Charles A. Curran, Ph.D. 


Loyola University. Author of 
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tions of blacks are realistic types” (manip- 
ulators of tools, machines, and animals, but 
with deficits in social and educational com- 
petencies). Nor is it surprising that virtually 
all of the research evidence for the usefulness 
of Holland’s framework appears to be based 
on studies of males, generally those in higher 
education. 

Ata time when it is so critical to modify the 
Stereotypes that people have about work situ- 
ations and themselves in order to prevent our 
society from becoming even more rigidified 
than it already is into class, race, and sex 
categories, the findings of the research en- 
couraged by Holland’s work may make this 
task more difficult—Charles F. Warnath, 
Oregon State University, Corvallis. 


Creative Approach to Sex Education and Coun- 
seling by Patricia Schiller. New York: Association 
Press, 1973. 255 pp. $12.00. 


Creative Approach to Sex Education and Counsel- 
ing should have been titled Pragmatic Ap- 
proach to Sex Education and Counseling. 
“Practical” is the key word in Schiller’s book. 

This book covers a broad spectrum, from 
the “History of Sex Education” to “Curricula 
for Sex Education.” It could be used as a basic 
textbook in sex education, and it should be 
particularly appropriate for people setting 
up such a program in the field of education. 

The book has many strong points, includ- 
ing the sex education and counseling of the 
handicapped. The handicapped are fre- 
quently excluded from sex education infor- 
mation, yet they are sexual beings and need 
realistic programs geared to their needs as 
much as "normal" people. Another good 
point is made in the chapter “Adolescent 
Pregnancy and Parenthood," where the 
well-being of the young father is considered. 
His problems and feelings have usually been 
ignored, the emphasis instead on the expec- 
tant mother. "What Is Sex Counseling?" is 
also informative reading; this chapter runs 
the gamut from sexual identity to homosexu- 
ality and seems especially relevant for school 
counselors. 

Schiller poses an interesting question: Who 
is teaching the teachers? Only 21 percent of 
250 institutions offer courses to prepare 
teachers to teach sex education. Less than 15 
percent of colleges and universities offer any 
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- training. Programs in sex education are usu- 
- ally taught in the form of summer workshops. 

A team approach is stressed throughout 
the book, with emphasis on the counselor, 
teacher, nurse, and psychologist. A group- 
centered approach, with the instructor acting 
as facilitator, is important. However, I ques- 
tion how many teachers and nurses would be 
competent or trained in this role. In working 
with people, not only is professional training 
necessary, but so is the ability to develop 
communication skills and to accept one's own 
sexuality. 

This book is geared for practi- 
tioners—specifically, counselors, teachers, 
and nurses. It is concise, and it is full of excel- 
lent material, especially the chapter on "Cur- 
ricula for Sex Education." A wealth of ideas, 
activities, and teachable material for people 
from prekindergarten children to adults is 
presented in a very straightforward 
manner.—James B. McCord, Governor's Com- 
mission to Study Nursing in Iowa, Oakdale. 


Career Education: New Approaches to Human 
Development by Larry J. Bailey and Ronald W. 
Stadt. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Company, 1973. 430 pp. $8.95 paper- 
back. 


In their concluding statement, Bailey and 
Stadt provide a concise summary of career 
education: “To focus learning and ancillary 
services of public education enterprises on 
individuals is inevitably to center schooling 
on career development, i.e., on the occupa- 
tional information, self-understanding, 
preparation, employment, placement, con- 
tinuing education function which has been 
the theme of this book [p. 413].” And they do 
an excellent job in amplifying on their theme. 

The most outstanding contribution is 
probably chapter 11; here the authors pre- 
sent a model curriculum in which heavy bor- 
rowings from the self-concept theory of 
Super are blended with objectives from the 
accountability perspective. The model is con- 
sistent and logical, extending from kinder- 
garten through grade 12, but with recogni- 
tion elsewhere that education must be con- 
tinuous and lifelong. 

The first two chapters are essentially a 
justification for the career education concept, 
dealing first with current educational crises 
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A 100-item scale with demonstrated valid- 
ity in differentiating levels of personal 
competence within the normal range. In- 
cludes a counseling form profile sheet ap- 
propriate for use directly with clients. Suit- 
able for persons with 7th grade reading 
ability and up. A 7-monograph series of 
research findings. i 
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and concerns and then turning to the educa- 
tional catchwords of the '60s and ’70s: excel- 
lence, relevance, and accountability. Con- 
cluding this first section by positing career 
education as the missing ingredient in 
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American education, the authors turn to 
career development and research. 

The chapter on theories is comprehensive, 
containing 61 references covering all major 
"theories," here in quotes because the authors 
recognize that present theories do not meas- 
ure up to the rigorous criteria of formally 
adequate theories. Selected research studies 
(59 in all) bearing on the factors influencing 
career development are the substance of the 
second chapter of this section. In view of the 


“extent of the literature available, these two 


chapters represent but a small sample, albeit 
across a broad spectrum. 

Before the development of the model pre- 
sented in chapter 11, the authors provide 
what should bea very useful “tool” chapter on 
the fundamentals of curriculum develop- 
ment. Whether one develops his or her own 
model, adapts the model of Bailey and Stadt, 
or wishes to function as an agent of some 
other change, the final chapter would also be 
a must, since it covers planning and process 
for change as well as the obstacles that can be 
encountered. 

One thing can be said without qualification: 
Every school counselor should have this book 
handy on his or her desk. Professional “cook- 
books” that deal primarily with the charac- 
teristics and contributions of the ingredients 
are rare—and this is one of the rare 
ones.—Robert E. Wurtz, Wayne State University, 
Detroit. é 
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COUNSELING ELIS. 


An Introduction to Behavioral 
Counseling, narrated by John D. 
Krumboltz. How a behavioral 
counselor works with the client, 
parents and teachers to help the 
client solve his problems is dem- 
onstrated in this film. In the intro- 
duction, Dr. Krumboltz explains 
thethree main goals of counseling 
and follows up with reviews of the 
behavioral counselor's tech- 
niques. A portion of an interview 
between the counselor, Ray E. 
Hosford and his client, a 
14-year-old boy who succumbed 
to peer pressure and participated 
in acts of vandalism, illustrates the 
procedures used to modify 
maladaptive behavior. The film 
also demonstrates behavioral 
problem solving techniques such 
as reinforcement, social model- 
ing, role playing and environmen- 
tal modification. 26 minutes. 
16mm, color and sound. Sale 
price $285; rental fee per day of 
use $20, 


A Behavioral Counseling 
Seminar with John D. Krumboltz. 
Major topics of behavioral coun- 
„seling are explored through 
Krumboltz's responses to ques- 
tions from graduate students and 
from guest seminar moderator, 
John M. Whiteley. Some of the top- 
ics explored and questions asked 
are: counseling goals ... "How 
does a behavioral counselor help 
a client specify his goals?"; the 


counseling relationship . . . "How 
important is the relationship be- 
tween the client and the counselor 
in behavioral counseling?" client 
. . . "How do you perceive the 
nature of freedom for the client 
in behavioral counseling?''; 
methods and applications ... 
"What are some of the counseling 
techniques that a behavioral 
counselor employs?" evaluation 
of counseling . . . "What evidence 
is there to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of the various techniques 
used in behavioral counseling?" 
21 minutes. 16mm, color and 
sound. Sale price $225; rental fee 
per day of use $20. 


Behavioral Group Counseling 
with Carl E. Thoresen. Dr. Thore- 
Sen demonstrates the use of be- 
havioral counseling techniques 
with high school students in a 
group setting. Dramatized during 
the first session are the develop- 
ment of individualized goals and 
the establishment of a basis from 
which behavior change is made. 
Additional sequences emphasize 
the use of the group as a safe and 
positive environment for students 
to model and practice behaviors 
and to receive encouragement 
and feedback. Between sessions, 
group members are encouraged 
to rehearse the new behaviors to 
be learned outside the group as a 
Positive step toward helping each 
member achieve his own goal. 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Vashington, D.C. 20009 


The final session emphasizes the 
process of assessing behavior 
change to date and the impor- 
tance of maintaining the changes. 
28 minutes. 16mm, color and 
sound. Sale price $296; rental fee 
per day of use $25. 


Adding a Visual Dimension to, 
Counseling. How are visuals 
used to help counselees resolve 
conflicts, build relationships, and 
make better decisions? Practicing 
counselors, students and staff of 
the Department of Counseling 
and Guidance, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison demonstrate 
techniques employing visuals in a 
variety of counseling situations in 
this film. 24 minutes. 16mm, color 
and sound. Sale price $265; rental 
fee per day of use $20. 


These films were produced by 
Counseling Films, Inc. and are 
distributed by APGA. 


To order these films, send your 
request accompanied by full 
payment or purchase order to: 


; American 
Z4 |] Personnel & 
( E—,| Guidance Assn. 
EN Film Dept. 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


Telephone: (202) 483-4633 
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If theres a Career Day 
or Student Opportunity Fair 


in your future, call in the Army. 


It doesn't take a fortune teller to know 
that planning an event like this takes a 
great deal of time and effort. 5o we'd like 
to help. 

Why? Because your goal and ours is 
the same: to help young people find the 
career that's right for them. 

The Army Representative in your area 
is a great place to start lining up the kind 
of help you'll need. 

Through his local Civilian Advisory 
Council he knows oe from state and 
local agencies, busi- “ 
ness and industry, the 4 
media, civic clubs and € 
service organizations. 

Plus he can con- 


you, like a professor of Military 
Science and a WAC Counselor 
#8 who can discuss scholarship 
and career opportunities. 

And don't forget the Army 
| Reserve. They can provide 
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interesting hands-on 
e demonstrations in many 
basil fields of work. 
=. Besides people, your 
Army Representative can supply at no 
cost some helpful items for your students. 
Like a pocket book on summer jobs. A 
12-page book on job Le 
interviewing. Career- 
oriented films. Interesting 
job-related posters, and | 
other Career Day materials. d 
a ease So if you need help, 
send the coupon for more 
information and our new 
booklet, "Your Student Op- 
portunity Fair Check List” 


» Todays Army 


P.O. Box 5510, Philadelphia, PA 19143 
Please send me your free booklet on Career Days and Student Opportunity Fairs. 


(Please print all information) 


School. Check Grades Offered 7-8-9-10-1 1-12 


l 

l 

l 

l 

| 

l 
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Address, | 
l 

l 

l 

| 
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[e |; 0 RO pue von Mes oos T Zip. 


Date of Career Day or Fair m Telephone No. 
Number of Students Who Might Attend 
Have an Army Representative contact me. Yes. No. 
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Clyde A. Parker. 


Introduction: 
how this issue came to be 


This Special Issue began in a lovely ski lodge in Vail, Colorado, in October of 1972. 
The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) had brought 
together some 15 of us from around the country to share our thinking about new 
modes and new models for counseling services and counselor education. 


On the first day of the meeting I was introduced to the "Cube" and was struck 
immediately by its practical as well as heuristic value. Colleagues back home with 
whom I shared it a few days later were equally impressed. 


The Cube and some of the other ideas and programs presented at the meeting were 
new to me, and I assumed that they would be new to most of our readers too. 
Therefore, before the meeting ended I suggested that a proposal for a Special Issue 
would be appropriate. 


Sure enough, in two months I received a well-conceived and well-detailed proposal 
from Clyde Parker, who was one ofthe participants at the Vail conference. He has also 
been one of the leaders in the preparation of counselors who are oriented toward 
some of these new modes of professional practice. The Editorial Board was delighted 
to accept the proposal and Clyde's commitment to carry it through. 


The result is now in your hands. I think that this issue comes at a most opportune time 

in the history of our field, a time when major change may be more possible than ever 
before, a time when many factors are pressing—and helping—us to shed old models 
and seek new ones that offer the possibility of far greater effectiveness than we have 

known before. With the Cube to serve as a topographic map, and with the articles to 

illustrate it and discuss its implications, this issue is bursting with stimulating ideas for 

practitioners, researchers, and theorists. The future lies open for our grasp. 

Wi Leo Goldman, Editor 
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Prologue: 
the more things change . . . 


This issue of the P&G JovRNAL is about change and new directions. The editor of 
such an issue ought to be able to speak precisely about what is new and what has 
changed. In a world of flux where the byword is change, that may not be easy to do. 
Some may read the content of this issue as not being new at all, depending on just 
where in the “Cube” their professional lives have been spent. Then too there is a 
faddism in our business that has led some to move from one utopia to another and at 
times return to their original starting place, having had a good tilt at the windmills 


along the way. 


A colleague who had been part of the "Young Turk Rebellion" in our department a 
few years ago, declaring loudly that counseling was dead, recently said to me, *I have 
come to a renewed confidence in the efficacy and validity of individual treatment." 
This reminded me that what we have to say in this issue is not so much "What is new?" 
but “How does it all hang together?” This issue is not so much the introduction of a 
new thing or even a new direction as it is the integration of much that has been 
happening over the past 25 years. I believe that the articles in this issue describe the 
ballpark in which counselors can play the game with a social relevance and even with 
the powerto win. Wi Clyde A. Parker, Guest Editor for this issue 
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the new 
scope of 
counseling 


It was in Denver in the spring of 1961 
that we assembled to hear the prelimi- 
nary report of the Commission on Guid- 
ance in the American Schools from 
C. Gilbert Wrenn. The exact words he 
used have escaped me, but the impact 
has remained. He predicted that most of 
the occupations that then existed would 
not survive the lifetime ofthe people that 
held them. In the official report, The 
Counselor in a Changing World, he said: 


Consideration should also be given to the lengthen- 
ing life span. One might conceive of at least two 
periods of vocational activity, one from 25 to 50 
years of age, and another from 50 to 75. The first, 
perhaps called the Active Stage, is characterized by 
physical activity, exploration, and risk taking. The 
second, the Judgment Stage, is characterized by 
less physical strain, more dependence upon judg- 
ment, some shading off in hours per work week 
toward the last half of the stage. There might well 
be shifts of vocation within either stage so that the 
individual should plan upon moving from one vo- 
cation to the other at the time the first considera- 
tions are being given to vocational choice. He must 
see change more vividly than we do because it will 
come upon him faster. 

Margaret Mead has commented, "No one will 
live all his life in the world in which he was born, 
and noone will die in the world in which he worked 
at maturity." [Wrenn 1962, pp. 27-28] 


I remember saying to myself, and 
perhaps to others, “Other occupations 
may change and go by the boards, but 
not counseling.” Counseling was one of 
those service occupations that could not 
be replaced by automation, a word so 
much in our vocabulary then. I am less 
sure of that now. Wrenn's book re- 
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CLYDE A. PARKER 


CLYDE A. PARKER is Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology at the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 


corded, among others, the recommenda- 
tion that 


the professional job description of a school coun- 
selor specify that he perform four major functions: 
(a) counsel with students; (b) consult with teachers, 
administrators, and parents as they in turn deal 
with students; (c) study the changing facts about 
the student population and interpret what is found 
to school committees and administrators; (d) coor- 
dinate counseling resources in school and between 
school and community [p. 137]. 


THE INTERVENING DECADE 


I don't need to review for readers of this 
journal what has happened in the inter- 
vening decade. Counseling has changed! 
We do not do what we did 10 years ago. 
Wrenn's above recommendations have 
become commonplace functions of most 
school counselors, their trainers, and 
their administrators. We have been 
gradually evolving a much broader view 
of what "counseling" is all about. In fact, 
we can go back much further in our his- 
tory and find the roots of our "ex- 
panded" concept in the early work of 
Ruth Strang in her description of the 
teacher counselor or, more particularly, 
in the work of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association's Division 17 Committee 
on definitions, as thiscommittee wrestled 
with the notion of just what counseling 
psychology was all about when the divi- 
sion was formed in 1952. In 1956 that 
committee made the following state- 
ment: 
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A: 


At the present time, the speciality of counseling 
psychology is approaching a state of balance among 
emphases upon contributions to (a) the develop- 
ment of an individual's inner life through concern 
with his motivations and emotions, (b) the 
individual's achievement of harmony with his envi- 
ronment through helping him to develop the re- 
sources that he must bring to this task (e.g., by 
assisting him to make effective use of appropriate 
community resources), and (c) the influencing of 
society to recognize individual differences and to 
encourage the fullest development of all persons 
within it [McGowan & Schmidt 1962, p. 16]. 


The attention paid to the last of these 
three thrusts was negligible. The profes- 
sion was caught up in its admiration of 
the "therapeutic" model. Efforts were 
made to show that counseling and 
psychotherapy were indistinguishable, 
and the voices given the best hearing 
were those that could show the most 
extensive and intensive use of 
psychodynamic theories. There was an 
occasional voice crying in the wilderness, 
pleading for developmental and voca- 
tional counseling, but the status was to be 
found in the therapeutic interview. 

At the same time, however, social 
psychology was beginning to emerge as a 
distinct specialization within the be- 
havioral sciences. Of particular rele- 
vance was the work in "group dynamics" 
and "leadership training." Through the 
interest in organizational development 
we began to see how human environ- 
ments could be changed, how the 
humanistic goals of counselors might be 
achieved indirectly rather than through 
direct work with clients and patients. As 
the idea caught on, counselors began to 
look for alternative ways to meet their 
long-range objective: to assist each indi- 
vidual in achieving the maximum of 
which he or she was capable. 

In the early sixties we were challenged 
with George Miller's admonition to "give 
psychology away." The past stance of 
being "the professional," holding exclu- 
sive rights to a body of knowledge and a 
set of procedures, was to be replaced 
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with one in which we became teachers 
and consultants who were ready to share 
our precious truths with the lay public. 
Again it was an excellent idea, but we 
were not prepared with the technical 
know-how that would make it possible. 


BACK AGAIN TO THE PRESENT 


During these two decades we have 
moved through a period of intense 
struggle to come to terms with what we 
set out to do, that is, to provide a set of 
services that would recognize individual 
differences in ability to learn, in in- 
terests, in learning styles, and in poten- 
tial social contributions. We wanted to 
create both a humane society and 
humane individuals who had feelings of 
self-esteem and competence and who 
would in turn contribute to the society 
that had spawned them. The struggle led 
us first to those sources that were receiv- 
ing the most public acclaim and 
prestige—our colleagues in psycho- 
therapy—because they were the most 
proficient in spelling out their theories 
and practices so that they could be used. 
As our colleagues in social psychology 
began to show that through the use of 
small group techniques it was possible to 
shape organizational structures and 
functions, we started to use all sorts of 
groups. For some this was thought to 
provide the utopian answer to our quest. 
We also discovered a "new" relevance of 
education, exemplified in Carkhuff's 
(1972) dictum that "training is the pre- 
ferred mode of treatment." 

What was lacking in all ofthis was some 
metatheory that would organize availa- 
ble alternatives and provide some direc- 
tion in their use to meet our primary 
goals. The result of the developments 
over two decades was a large group of 
new and innovative techniques, some of 
which have been soundly tested. But 
there has remained the need to find a 
structure into which all of this could fit. 
The Cube that appears in the lead article 
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of this issue is the result of an attempt to 
describe in detail the "outreach" con- 
struct that had been developing in col- 
legiate circles for some years. The au- 
thors of that article took all the various 
techniques, approaches, and concerns 
that had been passed off under the term 
outreach and tried to conceptualize them 
into something that was manageable. 
While the Cube does not include all the 
possible variables that we are or have 
been concerned with (the location in 
which an intervention occurs, for exam- 
ple), it is sufficiently complete that it al- 
ready has been used on an exploratory 
basis to categorize the activities of coun- 
selors in a number of counseling centers. 
It was the organizing principle that 
emerged out of the three authors' work 
with nine centers in developing "out- 
reach programs." We have used it as a 
way of organizing the articles in this 
issue, both programmatic and training 
articles, because we believe that it has 
great heuristic value for the field and 
that it will have such value for some time 
to come. 


WHAT IS NEW? 


The central ideas in the programmatic 
articles have been presented elsewhere 
in some other context and thus are not 
“new” in that sense. What we believe is 
new is the potency of the organizing 
principles of the Cube. By separating out 
the Target, Purpose, and Method di- 
mensions, it is possible to see more 
clearly alternatives to the particular 
strategy being contemplated. Rather 
than being bound by one or more tradi- 
tional strategies, counselors have many 
options open to them. These options are 
seen clearly within the dimensions of the 
Cube. 

Even more important is what the 
model offers to theorists and research- 
ers. For too long we have allowed the 
profession to be directed by what is new 
and different rather than by any sys- 
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tematic exploration of the alternative 
modes available. Using the Cube as a 


- guide, we can see that our efforts might 


range from individual, direct, therapeu- 
tic interventions to attempts at creating a 
more humane institutional environment 
by effective use of the media. 

This Special Issue has been organized 
to present the basic theory underlying 
the dimensions of counseling, to illus- 
trate each of the dimensions, and to show 
the training implications that result from 
this conceptualization. Rather than pre- 
senting illustrative programs for each of 
the 36 cells in this three-dimensional 
model, we have selected programs that 
illustrate the less familiar (and perhaps 
new to some) parts of the dimensions. 
That is, instead of presenting illustra- 
tions of individual, direct, therapeutic 
programs we have chosen articles that 
illustrate organizational intervention, as- 
sociational group intervention, and 
primary group intervention. When we 
have dealt with individuals as the target, 
we have selected programs that were de- 
velopmental and/or indirect. This does 
not mean, of course, that we do not be- 
lieve in the efficacy of individual, direct, 
remedial programs. The designers of the 
Cube suggest, in fact, that an adequate 
center will probably be expending about 
50 percent of its effort in such programs. 
Our selection has been made in order to 
illustrate the alternatives rather than to 
show a balanced program. 

But enough of an introduction. Let the 
articles speak for themselves. Wi 
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NOW 
AHIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 
COULD BE A COLLEGE 


MAN AS 


SOON AS 


HE FINISHES BASIC 
TRAINING. 


The Air Force has always been noted for its 
technical training. Now, we can offer the Com- 
munity College of the Air Force (CCAF) as well. 
Its founding greatly increases the educational 
opportunities we can offer all young men and 
women who enlist. They now have open to them 
a total career-education program which com- 
bines academic and technical training with 
practical experience. Central to this concept 
is the Career Education Certificate. Earned 
through CCAF, it represents at least 64 semes- 
ter hours taken in any of over 80 majors. — 
Some of these credits are earned by taking 
Air Force technical training courses accredited 
by either the Southern Association or the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Others are earned by taking job-rele- 
vant, off-duty courses at any of over 700 col- 
leges and universities with facilities on or near 
our bases. These are courses in the human- 
ities, communicative skills, science and man- 
agement. The Air Force will pay up to 75% 
of the tuition. In fact, to start them on their 
way, all airmen receive four semester hours' 


COMMUNITY 
THE AIR 
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credit for the physical education, health, and 
first aid courses taken in basic training. 

We believe the CCAF program prepares 
young people for a secure future, and that it 
provides an opportunity for education which 
never existed before. 

If these men and women stay with us, the 
Air Force will have gained young people pre- 
pared to advance in rank and responsibility. 
If they leave us, they represent an added na- 
tional resource. They'll be equipped to con- 
tinue their education, always able to show their 
CCAF transcripts to employers or registrars, 
and permanently better prepared for the op- 
portunities ahead. 

The full details on CCAF and other Air Force 
educational programs are too complex to give 
here, but your school should already have a 
CCAF catalog available. And, naturally, we'll 
be happy to send you literature that can an- 
swer any questions you have. Write: Air Force 
Educational Affairs, Box A, Randolph AFB, TX 
78148. Or call your local Air Force Recruiter. 
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In 1957 the editor of the Journal of Counseling Psychology rejected an article on group counseling 
because, by definition, “Counseling is a process in which two persons. . . ." Since then the functions of a 
counselor have broadened to include working with groups in many ways. Some will maintain that we have 
expanded far beyond our domain into that of the organizational psychologist. The authors of this article 
assume that the counselor's functions should include a wide range of interventions and have organized them 
within a “Cube.” This model provided the structure for this Special Issue. The three dimensions of the Cube 
are: (a) the target of the intervention, (b) the purpose of the intervention, and (c) the method of intervention. 
We think this model has great heuristic potential as a tool for both research and practice. 
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A. TARGET OF INTERVENTION 
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ai: (1) Direct Service 


Ov. the years many counselors have 
written about a wide variety of ap- 
proaches or orientations to counseling. 
Such intervention concepts as preven- 
tion, remediation, outreach, normal de- 
velopment, use of paraprofessionals, 
and consultation have been discussed. 
To date, however, there has been no ef- 
fort to tie these concepts together sys- 
tematically to describe the dimensions of 
counselor functioning in a meaningful 
fashion. A descriptive model of the di- 
mensions of counseling intervention is 
needed. 

Counseling interventions comprise all 
counselor functions designed to produce 
changes in clients, groups, or institu- 
tions. This article introduces a model 
that provides for the description and 
categorization of a very broad range of 
possible counseling interventions. The 
figure above presents a model of the 
three dimensions to be discussed.’ This 
model permits the identification and 
classification of a variety of counseling 
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C. METHOD OF INTERVENTION 


programs or counseling approaches and 
thereby serves as a means of categorizing 
and describing the potential activities of 
the counselor in a variety of settings. The 
three dimensions described are the in- 
tervention target, purpose, and method. 


e The Target of the Intervention. 
Interventions may be aimed at (a) the 
individual, (b) the individual's primary 
groups, (c) the individual's associational 
groups, or (d) the institutions or com- 
munities that influence the individual's 
behavior. 


e The Purpose of the Intervention. The 
purpose may be (a) remediation, (b) pre- 
vention, or (c) development. 


e The Method of Intervention. The method 
of reaching the target population may be 
through (a) direct service, which involves 


“This figure “ 1972 by Weston H. Morrill, Eugene R. Oetting, and 
James C. Hurst and reproduced with their permission. 
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direct professional involvement with the 
target; (b) consultation with and training 
of other helping professionals or para- 
professionals; or (c) indirect interven- 
tions utilizing media, ie., computers, 
programmed exercises, books, televi- 
sion, and other media. 


Any intervention has these three di- 
mensions: who or what the intervention 
is aimed at, why the intervention is at- 
tempted, and how the intervention is 
made. 


TARGET OF THE INTERVENTION 


The question of who should be the target 
of counseling intervention has not been 
asked very often in the counseling pro- 
fession, because the target has generally 
been assumed to be the individual. In 
other words, it is assumed that the objec- 
tive of counseling is to produce positive 
changes in the individual client. The 
move to group counseling usually does 
not reflect an effort to change the group 
as a functional unit but rather to 
influence individuals by means of group 
methods. This first dimension intro- 
duces the possibility that interventions 
aimed at the groups, institutions, and 
communities that influence individuals 
may be direct goals in and of themselves. 
Ultimately, of course, such interventions 
effectively influence the quality of life of 
the individual, but the primary goal of an 
intervention may be the group structure 
or the organizational characteristics of 
an institution or community. The coun- 
selor can choose to intervene at any one 
of four levels. 

1. Individual. The target of the inter- 
vention can be the individual, usually on 
either a one-to-one or small group basis. 
The attempt is to influence the indi- 
vidual through altering his or her knowl- 
edge, attitudes, perceptions, responses, 
etc. 

2. Primary Group. In many cases the 
target of the intervention should be the 
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primary groups that affect the indi- 
vidual. The primary group is the basic unit 
of social organization—that group (or 
groups) most influencing the individual. 
Primary groups are described as inti- 
mate, continuing personal associations 
ona face-to-face basis, determined by the 
degree of intimacy rather than by prox- 
imity. Primary groups such as the family, 
couples, or close friends strongly 
influence the individual’s self-concept 
and behavior. The behavior of individu- 
als in the group and their presence or 
absence from the group can profoundly 
influence the other individuals in the 
group as well as the group itself. Inter- 
vention at this level would include at- 
tempts to alter communication and in- 
teraction patterns, perceptions, struc- 
ture, relationships in the individual's 
primary groups, etc. 

3. Associational Group. The target of 
the intervention may also be the associa- 
tional groups to which individuals be- 
long. Bierstedt (1970) uses the term 
associational groups to describe more 
organized groups. These are groups 
based on choice or chance associations. 
Group members share a consciousness of 
similar interests or needs and band or 
join together in some organizational way 
to pursue those interests. The distinction 
between this and the next category, the 
institution or community, is that mem- 
bers of associational groups meet to- 
gether with other members ofthe group. 
Examples of associational groups are 
classes, clubs, student government 
groups, the students on a floor in the 
dorm, and all the students in a dorm. 
Interventions at this level would include 
attempts to alter goals, communication 
patterns, interactions, organization, 
methods of achieving goals, and so forth. 

4. Institution or Community. The target 
of the intervention can be an institution 
and/or a community. These groups dif- 
fer from associational groups in that they 
do not necessarily involve any meeting of 
the members of the group. Members are 
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aware of their membership as parts of an 
institution or community. Examples in- 
clude an individual school, a school sys- 
tem, a town or city, a neighborhood, a 
religious organization, a state, or a na- 
tion. Interventions at this level would in- 
clude attempts to alter goals, communi- 
cations, system linkages, power distribu- 
tion, information flow, sanctions, and so 
on. 


PURPOSE OF THE INTERVENTION 


The second dimension deals with what 
the counselor function is designed to ac- 
complish. The purpose of a counseling 
intervention may be the remediation of 
an existing problem, the prevention of a 
potential problem, or the development 
of skills leading to positive and creative 
growth. 

The definition of this dimension sug- 
gests both a reactive and a proactive role 
for the counselor. Until recently, many 
counselors have seen their role as totally 
reactive. That is, they were available to 
see a client after he or she had recog- 
nized a problem and had come to the 
counselor seeking help. The counselor 
then reacted with remedial efforts. This 
dimension embodies the recognition of 
alternate roles: preventing problems and 
promoting positive development. 

l. Remediation. Interventions at the 
remedial level generally involve some 
pain for individuals or a failure of a 
group, and this has made it obvious that 
remedial action is needed. A discrepancy 
has existed between the skill and the en- 
vironmental demands. Examples would 
include the usual counseling problems of 
lack of social and interpersonal skills, 
failure to make valid vocational de- 
velopment decisions, and failures of 
groups because of organizational or 
structural deficiencies. 

2. Prevention. Prevention is concerned 
with identifying those skills which are 
needed now or which may be needed in 
the future and with providing a means 
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for acquiring them. The intent is to an- 
ticipate future problems and move to 
prevent them by providing individuals 
or groups with needed skills or by creat- 
ing changes in the environment so as to 
prevent the development of problems. 
This definition encompasses both pri- 
mary and secondary prevention as de- 
scribed in the public health model. An 
example of preventive intervention 
might begin with the recognition that 
transition from high school to college is a 
traumatic experience for many students. 
Programs designed to lessen the casual- 
ties of this period could include such 
things as group programs to create 
primary group support for individual 
students, precollege counseling to pre- 
pare students for the transition, and at- 
tempts to modify institutional rules and 
procedures or classroom environments 
that contribute to the problem. The ob- 
jective is to provide the skills that will be 
needed to adequately meet the environ- 
mental demands and/or modify unnec- 
essary and debilitating environmental 
demands. 

3. Development. Developmental inter- 
ventions include those programs de- 
signed to enhance the functioning and 
developmental potential of healthy indi- 
viduals and groups. Such programs are 
often proactive, promoting the de- 
velopment of potential. While related to 
prevention, development has the pri- 
mary focus of promoting positive growth 
for all, not only for those identified as 
having or about to have problems. 


METHOD OF INTERVENTION 


The method of working with or reaching 
the target of the intervention can vary, 
depending on the intent or stage of the 
program. The limited number of profes- 
sionals available in most settings has 
made it essential that some means of in- 
creasing their range of influence be de- 
veloped. The method dimension is in 
this respect related to the target dimen- 
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sion in that efforts to work with associa- 
tional groups or institutions are also 
means of extending the range of 
influence of the professional. However, 
this dimension poses the question of how 
the actual intervention is presented to 
the target population. Professional 
counselors can be directly involved with 
target populations, can consult with or 
train other individuals to improve their 
ability to deal with target populations 
(i.e., consult with and train allied profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals, etc.), or 
can utilize media as the vehicle for the 
intervention (newspapers, computers, 
programmed materials, books, TV, etc.). 
l. Direct Service. Most traditional 
counseling programs have utilized direct 
professional involvement with the target. 
There are situations in which profes- 
sional skills and experience can be criti- 
cal. The person involved in critical stress 
frequently needs the highest level of help 
available. There are problems that re- 
quire the experienced judgment or skills 
thatonly fully qualified professionals can 
provide. There are other situations in 
which the status of the professional is 
important, when such status provides a 
reassurance or charisma that is necessary 
for a particular program. Some of the 
disadvantages of direct professional in- 
volvement with all targets are: (a) the 
cost, both in money and in scarce profes- 
sional time; (b) the limitation of being 
unable to deal with large numbers of 
clients; and (c) the resultant inability to 
reach some groups of clients or provide 
some kinds of programs. 

2. Consultation and Training. Through 
consultation with and training of allied 
professionals and paraprofessionals, the 
counselor can affect the target popula- 
tion not by direct interaction but through 
other individuals. The underlying con- 
cept of consultation is that with limited 
resources and almost unlimited mental 
health problems the professionals can 
have greater impact if they work with 
people who work with the client. 
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An important resource resides in the 
selection and training of paraprofes- 
sionals to work in a variety of settings. 
The professional is involved in concep- 
tualizing a program and in selecting and 
training the paraprofessionals, who pro- 
vide the service. The use of paraprofes- 
sionals has two distinct advantages: First, 
itincreases the mental health work force; 
second, paraprofessionals often are able 
to work with certain groups more effec- 
tively than are professionals. 

3. Media. There are numerous exam- 
ples of the use of various communica- 
tions media to extend and enhance the 
influence of counseling. These include 
such things as computer-assisted coun- 
seling (Super 1970), programmed 
human relations training materials 
(Human Development Institute, Inc. 
1969), television (Higgins, Ivey & 
Uhlemann 1970), and other media ap- 
proaches such as newspaper articles and 
radio programs. These are efforts and 
attempts to reach and influence indi- 
viduals and groups through means other 
than direct intervention by a_profes- 
sional. The body of research and litera- 
ture about computer-assisted counseling 
indicates that this may be a major future 
thrust. 


ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 


One overriding set of counselor func- 
tions that relates to all of the above di- 
mensions is that of assessment and 
evaluation, A recognition of the range of 
potential counselor functions highlights 
some critical needs. Counselors are 
forced to make important decisions 
about the nature of the services they 
offer. They are faced with decisions of 
priority concerning the target to select 
for their interventions, the purpose of 
these interventions, and the most effi- 
cient and effective method for these in- 
terventions. These questions clearly un- 
derline the critical need for a systematic 
assessment of institutional and indi- 
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vidual needs in order to plan appro- 
priate and effective interventions, and 
this must be followed by systematic 
evaluation of the effects of whatever 
programs are developed. There is evi- 
dence that many programs are not effec- 
tive in achieving their goals, yet coun- 
selors are often guilty of offering pro- 
grams year after year with no evidence 
concerning program impact. 


CONCLUSION 


The model for counselor functioning 
presented here not only provides a 
framework within which alternate 
modes of intervention can be both 
classified and understood; it also im- 
plicitly carries with it the stimulation to 
consider various targets, purposes, and 
methods so that the best all-around in- 
tervention procedures will be developed. 
The process of planning intervention 
strategies should begin with an assess- 
ment of needs and of the personal, en- 
vironmental, and institutional conditions 
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that limit potential. The model then pro- 
vides a point of departure—a stimulus 
for creative thinking about alternative 
interventions, Evaluative research is the 
feedback mechanism that leads to 
further implementation or change. 
Counseling asa profession simply cannot 
afford to function in the comparatively 
ineffective ways of the past. Utilizing a 
comprehensive intervention model can 
lead to new and meaningful programs 
that really meet the human needs of our 
society. M 
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A hey assumption behind the Cube is that the work of counselors can be more effective as they strive toward the 
developmental and organizational ends of those dimensions, using whichever methods are appropriate. 
Blocher fills in some of the detail behind this assumption with his example of life in the elementary school 
classroom. He posits three subsystems in the classroom ecology. The first he calls “opportunity structure,” the 
second “support structure,” and the third “reward structure.” The implementation of an ecological a pproach 
to student development will require the preparation of a professional with quite different competencies and 
interests than has been the case. The last section of this issue is addressed to that concern. 
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The term developmental in regard to 
psychological services such as counseling 
and psychotherapy has become very 
prominent in recent years (Blocher in 
press; Kell & Burow 1970). One proba- 
ble reason for this emerging view is the 
relative disenchantment of the helping 
professions with models of diagnosis, 
treatment, and delivery of services based 
on psychopathology and medicine. 

Several basic concerns underlie this 
disenchantment. For many years we 
have been aware of the notorious unre- 
liability of traditional psychiatric diag- 
noses (Zigler & Phillips 1961) and their 
uselessness in prescribing differential 
treatments (Eysenck 1961). We have also 
slowly come to recognize that much of 
what we call “abnormal behavior" or 
"mental illness" is an artifact of our im- 
perfect social organization (Szasz 1960). 
Indeed, we have become aware that ab- 
normal behavior is in some senses merely 
a social role that conforms to a set of 
expectations imposed on its victims 
(Goffman 1961). 

In the face of these concerns, our psy- 
chology and the professions that it un- 
dergirds have steadily moved away from 
their traditional preoccupation with the 
abnormal and the bizarre and toward a 
greater interest in human effectiveness 
(Blocher 1968). White (1963) perhaps 
best described this newer focus of 
psychology when he called it "the study 
of lives." 

Education has rather obviously been a 
principal beneficiary of this newer ap- 
proach. In education we necessarily talk 
a great deal about human development. 
Indeed, educational institutions are es- 
tablished by the society to help ensure 
that its children and youth will grow and 
develop in valued directions and reach 
full adulthood and humanity. 

As educators, we need to use de- 
velopmental concepts as more than mere 
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rallying cries and slogans. Very often we 
are decidedly unclear about the basic re- 
lationships between a science of human 
development and our educational prac- 
tices. Developmental psychology itself. 
has traditionally been much more de- 
scriptive than prescriptive. It has primar- 
ily offered its students methods of obser- 
vation instead of goals or techniques of. 
intervention. Indeed, many people who 
are rather superficially enamored with 
the developmental language have 
tended to assume a kind of naive Rous- 
seauian stance that implies that de- 
velopmental processes simply unfold like 
some exotic flower and that our principal 
function as educators is to stand aside in 
some posture of benign noninterference 
while appreciating the marvels of human 
growth potentials. 

Actually, of course, we are accumulat- 
ing more evidence each day that de- 
velopmental processes do not just hap- 
pen but rather must be purposefully 
triggered and carefully nurtured by the 
environment if full potential for growth 
is to be reached. 

Two rather striking illustrations of this 
premise can be found in the develop- 
mental literature. Kohlberg's (1969) line 
of research on moral development indi- 
cates that the majority of our population 
suffers permanent developmental arrest 
at level three of his six-stage develop- 
mental hierarchy. This fact undoubtedly 
has major negative consequences for in- 
dividuals as well as society. The Berkeley 
longitudinal growth studies similarly 
suggested that only a small percentage of 
human beings maintain intellectual 
growth or stability throughout the life 
span, while the majority suffer develop- 
mental arrest in the midteens, a life span 
of intellectual deterioration looming 
ahead of them from that point (Bayley & 
Oden 1955). 

In light of our present knowledge it 
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seems clear that, as educators, we must 

. be concerned with an ecology of human 
development. That is, we must not only 
appreciate the growth potentials that re- 
side in our students, but we must actively 
study and nurture an optimal interaction 
between the growing child or adolescent 
and his or her learning environments, 
represented by family, school, and com- 
munity. 


DEVELOPMENTAL FRAMEWORKS 


Two kinds of traditional developmental 
frameworks offer us the conceptual 
foundations on which to build an ecolog- 
ical approach to education. The 
frameworks can provide us with sets of 
guidelines for defining healthy and rel- 
evant educational processes and provide 
direction for eventually evaluating the 
effects of learning environments on the 
growth of students. 

The first kind of general framework is 

chronological. This type is well rep- 
resented by Erikson's (1950) "Eight 
Stages of Man." Erikson has traced nor- 
mal human development from infancy 
to old age through eight well-defined life 
stages. At each stage he has posited a 
central developmental task that must be 
accomplished if the growing person is to 
continue successfully to the next stage, 
with its correspondingly more complex 
and difficult demands. The author has 
elaborated elsewhere (Blocher in press) 
on Erikson’s schema to formulate a de- 
velopmental chronology that not only 
outlines a sequence of life stages and de- 
velopmental tasks but also specifies a cor- 
responding set of social roles and coping 
behaviors that assist in defining levels of 
effectiveness in present development to 
help prepare for development in subse- 
quent stages. 

Chronological frameworks them- 
selves, however, are insufficient to con- 
ceptualize many developmental prob- 
lems. In order to focus sharply on an 
ecological approach, we must also utilize 
hierarchical frameworks. The best 
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known of these is Maslow's (1962) steps 
toward self-actualization. Others include 
Kohlberg's moral development schema 
cited earlier and Loevinger's (1970) ego 
development model. 

Hierarchical frameworks are essential 
because they are directional and define 
outcomes or goals around which inter- 
ventions can be evaluated. Through 
these frameworks we can examine criti- 
cally the quality of transactions that rep- 
resent the individual's interaction with 
his or her learning environments. 
Through examining this interaction we 
can assess the kind of ecological balance 
that exists for any growing individual in a 
learning environment. Here Heisler's 
(1961) concept of “dynamic equilibrium" 
is extremely useful. She conceptualized 
growth as a function of a dynamic 
equilibrium between the needs and 
capacities of the individual and the levels 
of stress and stimulation in the environ- 
ment. When these levels are far above 
the individual's capacity, or "readiness," 
to cope, the individual withdraws—and 
precious opportunities for learning and 
growth are lost. When the levels of stimu- 
lation in the environment are below the 
individual's capacity, the rate of de- 
velopment is slowed because of the lack 
ofchallenge and opportunity. One of the 
primary responsibilities of the educa- 
tional system, then, is to create the 
dynamic equilibrium, or "ecological bal- 
ance," between the student and his or her 
environment that will allow maximum 
growth to occur. 


AN ECOLOGICAL MODEL 


Let us now take these frameworks and 
combine them to develop a concrete ex- 
ample. The elementary school years are, 
according to Erikson, the life stage in 
which the central developmental task is 
what Erikson terms "Industry vs. In- 
feriority." This is the period in which the 
child wants and needs to learn how to do 
and make things with others. In learning 
to accept instruction and to win recogni- 
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tion by producing, the child opens the 
way for the development of work enjoy- 
ment. The prime danger to development 
in this period is the formation of a sense 
of inadequacy and inferiority in a child 
who does not receive recognition for his 
or her efforts. 

Let us now superimpose on the Erik- 
son framework Maslow's hierarchy of 
needs. Maslow points out that in order to 
move toward the highest level of human 
growth and development, which he 
chooses to call “self-actualization,” the 
individual must first satisfy a set of lower 
level needs. These needs, which he 
classified as physiological, safety, love, 
and esteem needs, give rise to "deficit" 
motivations; that is, they must be 
satisfied before positive motivations to- 
ward self-fulfillment or self-actualization 
are released. 

In terms of our elementary school 
child seeking to develop industry and to 
avoid inferiority, we can check off the list 
of psychological nutrients that must exist 
in the environment in order to permit 
the kind of ecological balance, or 
dynamic equilibrium, that will be most 
conducive to growth. Obviously, the 
child must be able to satisfy basic physio- 
logical and safety needs. The child's en- 
vironment must be dependable and sta- 
ble enough to provide for these. The 
really problematical elements in the envi- 
ronment of most middle class children 
are those that deal with the needs for love 
and esteem. 

It is at this point that the Erikson and 
Maslow frameworks so neatly coincide to 
suggest a complete ecological system. 
The basic transaction through which 
growth and development occur in the 
elementary school yearsis the interaction 
between the child's industry, or what 
White (1963) calls “competence,” and the 
environment’s capacity to provide love 
and, by providing love, foster the growth 
of self-esteem. 

In the light of this dual framework, let 
us examine the ecological system rep- 
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resented by the elementary school class- 
room. This classroom represents an en- 
vironment in which the growing child 
will spend about one-third of his or her 
waking hours for the formative periods 
or life stages that we call middle and later 
childhood. For about a thousand hours a 
year for more than six years this envi- 
ronment will determine the transactions 
that govern the development of the 
child. 

In analyzing this ecological system we 
can look at three basic subsystems. The 
first we may call the “opportunity struc- 
ture” of the classroom. The opportunity 
structure is represented essentially by 
the set of tasks, problems, or situations 
through which the child is able to at- 
tempt to exert mastery or control. An 
arithmetic problem, a puzzle, a spelling 
word, or a class office (such as president) 
all represent parts of the opportunity 
structure. The nature of the opportunity 
structure largely determines the level of 
stimulation in the environments. That 
level of stimulation is measurable largely 
in terms of four elements: novelty, inten- 
sity, complexity, and ambiguity. As these 
elements increase in magnitude, they 
raise the level of stimulation to the point 
where it may become stressful to particu- 
lar individuals in the environment. As 
such individuals experience stress, they 
tend to reduce it by physical or 
psychological withdrawal from the envi- 
ronment. For a classroom environment 
to offer an ecological balance, or 
dynamic equilibrium, to 20 or 30 chil- 
dren differing considerably in their 
readiness to cope with stimulation, the 
classroom environment will obviously 
need to offer what can be termed a 
broad-band opportunity structure. 

The second classroom subsystem can 
be termed the "support structure." The 
support structure is essentially the set of 
environmental resources available to 
students for coping with stress. Basically, 
the support structure determines the 
degree to which the student can manage 
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the stress-producing elements of 
novelty, intensity, complexity, and am- 
biguity. Two kinds of resources are built 
into the support structure. These are the 
affective, or relationship, resources and 
the cognitive structures available. Rela- 
tionship networks that touch the student 
allow stress reduction to occur through 
the operation of factors of warmth, em- 
pathy, acceptance, and involvement of 
others. In the presence of these relation- 
ship conditions, students are better able 
to manage and tolerate stressful situ- 
ations. In addition to relationships, 
there are important cognitive structures 
that allow for improved coping with 
stress. These involve understanding, as- 
sessing, predicting, and labeling stress 
and stimulation factors. Such cognitive 
structures particularly help to reduce 
ambiguity and complexity. The elemen- 
tary classroom, then, to maintain an 
ecological balance, must offer an affec- 


tive and cognitive support structure to all 
youngsters. 
The third and final classroom subsys- 


tem is the “reward structure." The re- 
ward structure determines the contin- 
gencies that intervene between effort 
expended and needs satisfied. The de- 
velopment of "industry," or "compe- 
tence," is particularly dependent on a set 
of beliefs or attitudes that can be termed 
“effort-optimism.” This is essentially a 
set or approach to a learning experience 
or opportunity for growth that yields a 
prediction that the expenditure of effort 
will in fact yield important need satisfac- 
tions. The key in the elementary school 
in terms of the reward system is to ensure 
the highest probability that effort ex- 
pended will lead to increase in self- 
esteem. Any aspect of the environment 
that systematically interferes with that 
connection, whether it is an arbitrary 
grading system, a racist teacher, a de- 
structively competitive peer group, or a 
random system of rewards, destroys the 
growth-sustaining ecological balance in 
the classroom learning environment. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 
AND TRAINING 


We have briefly examined a set of princi- 
ples, propositions, and frameworks out 
of which a genuinely useful developmen- 
tal approach to education may emerge. 
We have restricted our illustration of this 
ecological approach to only one level and 
one setting: the elementary classroom. 

For an ecology of student develop- 
ment to become fully viable as an ap- 
proach to education, a tremendous 
amount of research and conceptualiza- 
tion remains to be accomplished. Many 
of the promising approaches to the ac- 
complishment of this work are described 
in other articles in this issue. Out of these 
efforts may eventually come a new direc- 
tion and a new focus for student person- 
nel work. 

Perhaps our most immediate problem 
in beginning to implement ecological 
models in education relates to training. 
If we are to create learning environ- 
ments of the kind described earlier 
—those which can genuinely facilitate 
the development of students—our 
schools and colleges and the teachers, 
counselors, and administrators who op- 
erate them will have to change 
significantly. The long-term answer to 
this challenge is undoubtedly based in 
dramatic changes in the preparation of 
teachers at all levels. 

Most immediately, however, we need 
to prepare a nucleus of people who can 
move directly into our schools as they 
now exist and operate in training and 
consulting roles to facilitate constructive 
changes in school learning environ- 
ments. The most productive immediate 
approach seems to be that of offering 
advanced graduate preparation to peo- 
ple who are already in or who are about 
to enter leadership roles in schools and 
colleges. Such people may be function- 
ing presently in teaching, administrative, 
counseling, or curriculum development 
positions. 

Several basic assumptions can be 
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specified at this time about training pro- 
grams for this purpose. 


e These programs should be at the doc- 
toral level. They should prepare people 
for key leadership positions. 


e Selections should be based heavily on 
demonstrated leadership ability and 
practical competence as well as academic 
ability. Many of the traditional admis- 
sions criteria such as undergraduate 
grades and scholastic aptitude test scores 
are useful only at the most preliminary 
screening levels. 


e Traditional undergraduate psychol- 
ogy programs are not the major sources 
of potential students in these programs. 
Students may come from a wide variety 
of academic and professional back- 
grounds. 


* Programs should be competence 
based rather than content based. In- 
structional systems need to be built that 
will integrate didactic, simulation, and 
practical experiences to produce a 
thinking, feeling, and acting professional 
person. 


e Programs must be devised to prepare 
graduates within the same kinds of 
humane, growth-producing learning 
environments that they are expected to 
help create in their own professional 
practice. 


e Approaches to intervention must be 
devised that apply across wide ranges of 
populations and situations. We must 
move to a kind of systematic eclectic 
stance to draw on all sources of gain dem- 
onstrated to be effective in facilitating 
human development. We can no longer 
afford our academic tribalism, with its 
almost mystical commitment to theories 
that claim much and prove little (Blocher 
in press; Blocher & Rapoza 1972). 

The assumptions listed above imply 
tremendous challenges to our existing 
programs of teacher and counselor 
preparation. To meet these challenges 
new programs must be created and old 
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ones modified or discarded. Probably the 
most urgent need for effective change 
agents now is in the training programs 
themselves. 

We know that, on the whole, future 
educators will teach as they have been 
taught—not as they have been taught to 
teach. Our preparation programs need 
to do more than deplore present educa- 
tional practices and piously exhort fu- 
ture educators to do better. Reform must 
begin with the people and the programs 
that prepare our educational leaders. W 
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` ithurts to be left out 


In the process of growing up, every child experiences 
rejection and is confronted with other normal develop- 
mental problems. It is difficult for children to understand 
not only their own behavior, but the behavior of others 
as well. If children are to be effective learners and be- 
come mature people with feelings of self-worth, they 
must successfully meet these problems. 


With a strong emphasis on human relations and group 
interaction, the DUSO (Developing Understanding of 
Self and Others) program helps boys and girls talk about 
and become more aware of feelings, goals, values and 
behavior. 


In this program, the classroom teacher plays an impor- 
tant role in helping children meet developmental prob- 
lems, Eight themes are developed through thirty-three 
weekly cycles of planned experiences and materials 
which require a minimum of preparation. The variety of 
activities includes; role playing, puppetry, group discus- 
sion, problem situations, supplementary reading sug 
gestions, music and art. 

The DUSO D-1 program has been widely accepted for 
kindergarten and lower primary children. It is now fol 
lowed by the release of the new DUSO D-2 program for 
upper primary and grade four. 

New to the D-2 program are: Career Awareness Activi 
ties, Discussion Pictures, and Self and Social Develop- 


ment Activities. DUSO can be used effectively in drug 
education and career awareness programs, The develop- 
ment of a positive self-concept p value clarification, 
primary objectives in these programs, are also objectives 
of DUSO. 

For a detailed full-color brochure on DUSO KIT D-1 for 
kindergarten and lower primary, and DUSO KIT D-2 
for upper primary and grade four, just mail this coupon to 
American Guidance Service, Inc., Circle Pines, Minne- 
sota 55014. 


Author: Don Dinkmeyer, Ph.D. 


New D-2 for upper primary and grade four 


AGS/DUSO KITS 


Developing Understanding of Self and Others 


THE COUNSELOR'S HANDBOOK 

Edited by Gail F. Farwell, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, Neal R. Gamsky, Illinois State University, 
and Philippa Mathieu-Coughlan, Wesleyan University 


The editors invited thirty-eight distinguished practitioners to con- 
tribute essays on their special areas of expertise in counseling. 
Programmatic rather than course-oriented, this collection will 
serve both as an introduction to the profession for the beginning 
student and a continuing reference for those in practice. 
In Chapter 1, three essays clarify the distinctions between coun- 
seling and psychotherapy. Chapter 2 is devoted to discussions of 
formal training programs, while Chapter 3 focuses on theoretical 
approaches to supervision of counseling practices. A chapter on 
the "Theoretical, Professional, and Ethical Issues Involved in 
Preparation Programs" presents diverse views on this controver- 
sial and topical theme. The articles that follow concern them- 
selves with the actual process of preparing counselors for service. 
The book concludes with a chapter on "The Relationship of 
Clients to the Clinical Setting." 
The broad scope of this volume will make it a useful addition to 
every counselor's professional library. 

March 504 pages about $11.00 


CHANGING CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 
2nd Edition 

Merle L. Meacham, University of Washington 
and Allen E. Wiesen 


This new edition of a widely used text is based on the premise 
that an educated individual is one who is self-directed and 
equipped with skills that give him a measure of control over his 
environment. To achieve this goal the authors advocate "objec- 
tive teaching," a method that directly applies such approaches 
as reinforcement, extinction, imitative learning, and program- 
ming. The first part of the book describes various behavioral 
methods and cites numerous cases where such approaches have 
been used successfully. Part II illustrates how these and related 
techniques may be used in normal classrooms, and in classrooms 
for special students, minorities, the socially deprived, and children 
who exhibit severely deviant behavior. 

February 288 pages paper, about $4.95 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN 
URBAN COLLEGES 
Thomas F. Harrington, Northeastern University 
April 344 pages $15.00 


INTEXT EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS - 257 Park Avenue South-New York, NY 10010 
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Blocher's article described the implications of an ecological perspective in the elementary school setting. 
Banning and his colleagues at WICHE have been interested in institutional change in higher education. 
While this article does not describe a “program” per se, it does describe in some detail a methodology for 
change. After discarding traditional student personnel perspectives (unenlightened, adjustment, and 
developmental), Banning and Kaiser push out the frontier with their concept of “ecosystems.” An ecosystem is 
one in which there is a true transaction between mutually dependent partners, with the assumption that either 
may change so that mutual benefit may result. A model for bringing about such change is presented, and a 
methodology for using the model is described. 


A. TARGET OF INTERVENTION 


(4) Institution or Community 


(1) Direct Service 
C. METHOD OF INTERVENTION 
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The observation that student personnel 
work on campuses has been primarily 
reactive rather than proactive will not stir 
much debate. If, however, we sharpen 
this observation to point out that among 
the myriad of systems functioning on 
campus the role of pacification and 
maintenance of the status quo is being 
served by the reactive stance of student 
personnel work, not only is debate 
stirred, but also discomfort. This dis- 
comforting observation stems from the 
fact that many student personnel activi- 
ties are focused on helping individuals 
adjust to the educational environment. 
By assuming this role without giving 
attention to the nature of the educational 
environment, student personnel work 
may be accommodating a noneduca- 
tional environment. 

Three perspectives provide the back- 
drop for the individually focused stu- 
dent personnel activities: the unenlight- 
ened perspective, the adjustment per- 
spective, and the developmental per- 
spective. 

The unenlightened perspective is built 
on the premise that not all young people 
belong in college and that therefore it 
can be expected that a lot of students 
won't be able to make it. It follows, there- 
fore, that student failure is evidence of 
the efficacy of our higher education sys- 
tem. The student personnel office is 
often asked to participate in this process 
by “easing” students off canipus to other 
Settings where it is hoped the educational 
benefits will be greater. 

A second perspective that guides stu- 
dent personnel work is the counseling, or 
adjustment, perspective. It is built on the 
Notion that if there are students who 
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can't make it, they should be provided 
with counseling and other services in 
order that they might change and be bet- 
ter able to benefit from the educational 
environment. You don't ease them out, 
but you help them solve their adjustment 
problems. 

A third perspective, one that perhaps 
has a more comfortable ring, is the de- 
velopmerital perspective. It is based on 
the assumption that college students are 
in a transition or growth period and that 
there are certain tasks they must per- 
form in order to reach maturity. In less 
professional words, they need to grow up 
some before they can really benefit from 
the educational environment. 

All three of these perspectives have 
some merit. Not all young people ought 
to go to college, and some do have emo- 
tional adjustment problems, and. some 
do need to develop additional skills in 
living. However, all three of these per- 
spectives tend to be one-sided. None 
speaks sharply to the issues of institutions 
changing, institutions adjusting, or 
institutions growing up, or, more impor- 
tantly, to the relationship between stu- 
dents and their environment. 

An ecological perspective overcomes 
the one-sidedness of the other perspec- 
tives. The essence of the ecological per- 
spective is the transaction between the 
student and his or her environment. 
This perspective, therefore, incorpo- 
rates the influence of environments on 
persons and persons on environments. 
The focus of concern is not solely on 
student characteristics or environmental 
characteristics but on the transactional 
relationship between students and their 
environment. 
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THE ECOSYSTEM MODEL 


The ecosystem model, based on this 
ecological perspective, is a working 
refinement developed by a multidiscipli- 
nary task force associated with the West- 
ern Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education's project "Improving Mental 
Health Services on Western Campuses" 
(WICHE 1972). 

The ecosystem model attempts to pro- 
vide a methodology of how to assess 
(map) environments and construct (de- 
sign) environments to produce more op- 
timal person-environment fits. On cam- 
pus, therefore, the attempt is to design 
environments in which the transactions 
between the student and environment 
will foster optimum educational growth 
and development. The transactional 
emphasis prohibits the one-sidedness of 
the traditional perspectives found in 
student personnel work. 


THE ECOSYSTEM DESIGN PROCESS 


The Ecosystem Model: Designing Campus 
Environments (WICHE 1972, p. 7) out- 
lines the seven basic steps in the ecosys- 
tem design process as follows: 


Step 1: Designers, in conjunction with 
community members, select 
educational values. 


Step 2: Values are then translated into 
specific goals. 


Step 3: Environments are designed that 
contain mechanisms to reach the 
stated goals. 


Step 4: Environments are fitted to stu- 
dents. 


Step 5: Student perceptions of the envi- 
ronments are measured. 


Step 6: Student behavior resulting from 
environmental perceptions is 
monitored. 
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Step 7: Data on the environmental 
design's successes and failures, 
as indicated by student percep- 
tions and behavior, are fed back 
to the designers in order that 
they may continue to learn 
about student/environment fit 
and design better environments. 


A diagram of the design process 
(WICHE 1972, p. 7) illustrates the 
design's steps and their interdependent 
relationships (see Figure 1). The ecosys- 
tem model suggests that the design proc- 
ess can be implemented at three differ- 
ent levels: Level I (Campus Commu- 
nity—Macrodesign), Level II (Groups on 
Campus—Microdesign), and Level III 
(Individuals on Campus—Life Space de- 
sign). 


THE LEVELS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Macrodesign and an Illustration 


At the macrodesign level, the concern is 
how to design campus environments that 
will fit large numbers of students. The 
design process, if one were developing a 
new institution, would demand that the 
environments community members 
spell out the educational values for the 
institution and then proceed from step to 
step. This opportunity, however, is sel- 
dom afforded. Therefore, a more prac- 
tical entry into the design process begins 
at Step 5. In mapping out student per- 
ceptions of the environment, a wide vari- 
ety of assessment instruments can be 
used. 

Mapping at the macrodesign level, or 
campus community level, can be illus- 
trated by the use of the Institutional 
Goals Inventory (IGI), which was de- 
veloped by the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice. The IGI instrument was designed 
to aid institutions of higher education in 
defining educational goals. The instru- 
ment consists of a series of 90 statements 
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FIGURE 1 
Design Process 


1 2 3 
Seléct Translate Ft 
educational «4» values into |4-P| environments |<->| 
Vanes i goals to reach goals to students 


relating to possible institutional goals. 
Respondents, who are usually students, 
faculty, and administrators, indicate 
their view of the 90 goal statements on a 
5-point scale. The scale ranges from “of 
no importance” to “of extremely high 
importance.” Respondents also are re- 
quired to mark each goal statement on 
this scale in two ways—as each goal exists 
on campus (“is”) and as the respondents 
would like each goal to exist (“should 
be”). 

By administering the IGI to appro- 
priate samples of students, adminis- 
trators, and faculty, a fairly complete 
mapping of institutional goals can be ac- 
complished. Not only is information 
provided from the vantage points of 
these three different groups; data are 
also gathered on what “is” and what 
“should be,” relative to the goal state- 
ments. Matches and mismatches, or fits 
and misfits, between perception of goals 
of students, faculty, and administrators 
become quite evident. 

The next step is tying the perceived 
environment to an environmental refer- 
ent, i.e., some policy, program, or event 
that is stimulating the perception. It is 
the referent that must be redesigned in 
order that a more favorable perception 
of the campus environment may be pro- 
duced, 

A follow-up form to the IGI, de- 
veloped by the WICHE program “Im- 
proving Mental Health Services on 
Western Campuses,” asks respondents to 
give additional information regarding 
each of the 90 IGI statements for which 
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there is a 2-point discrepancy between 
“is” and “should be.” The respondents 
are asked to write a brief statement de- 
scribing why the discrepancy exists on 
their campus and to suggest a measure 
that could be taken to improve the situa- 
tion, e.g., a change in policy, procedure, 
regulations, activities, programs, cur- 
riculum, etc. 

After the students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators have completed the 90 IGI 
statements and the follow-up form, the 
resulting data are available for analysis. 
For each statement the following analysis 
can be performed: 


1. How does the mean score for the 
statement made by students, faculty, and 
administrators of this college compare 
with national norms for that type of col- 
lege? (Norms are available from the 
Educational Testing Service.) A com- 
parison with norms gives a frame of ref- 
erence to interpret the response “is” and 
“should be” and the score difference be- 
tween “is” and “should be.” The re- 
sponse “is” represents environmental 
perception of the goal, i.e., its magnitude 
of presence. The response "should be" 
represents environmental aspiration, 
i.e., ideal environment. The score differ- 
ence between "is" and "should be" rep- 
resents tension or dissatisfaction and in- 
dicates the need for redesign. 


2. What is the variance of the state- 
ment? A large standard deviation is in- 
dicative of a lower consensus than a small 
standard deviation. 
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3. What are the differences among 
students, faculty, and administrators 
with regard to the goal statement? Dif- 
ferences must be addressed by the col- 
lege community. Student preferences 
may conflict with faculty preferences. 
For whom is the educational environ- 
ment designed? What constitutes the 
ideal educational environment? The IGI 
will not answer these questions; it will, 
however, make the varying opinions 
explicit. Trade-offs and consensus- 
producing measures such as dialogue 
and self-study are often indicated. 


4. How large is the discrepancy be- 
tween "is" and "should be"? A large dis- 
crepancy is an indication for redesign. 


5. Ifalarge discrepancy exists, what is 
the referent? The students, faculty, and 
administrators have already written in 
their opinions as to why the discrepancy 
exists. An examination of the responses 
usually reveals common referents. 


6. Suggestions that have been given 
by the students, faculty, and adminis- 
trators for improving the situation would 
also be available for examination and 
study. ` 


In a similar manner, each of the 90 
statements is analyzed. The Educational 
Testing Service does the scoring and 
supplies the means, variances, and dif- 
ference scores, as well as data cards, to 
enable many other types of analysis de- 
sired by a particular college. 


Microdesign 


Level II of the ecosystem model is con- 
cerned with designing environments for 
specific groups on campus. Groups may 
be defined by any number of characteris- 
tics, including class level, ethnic origin, 
special interest patterns, etc. The 
designer's efforts are aimed at determin- 
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ing the congruities and incongruities 
that the specific groups are experiencing 
with their environments. Results from 
population assessment instruments also 
identify broad categories or groups of 
students who are involved in nonreward- 
ing or at least frustrating experiences in 
their environmental transactions. Con- 
cerns of student groups as expressed in 
campus newspapers and committee 
meetings can also serve as useful infor- 
mation to designers. 


Life Space Design 


Level III of the ecosystem model is con- 
cerned with the individual and his or her 
relationship with the campus environ- 
ment. The designer can use a variety of 
traditional individual assessment tech- 
niques to help determine the students 
environmental preferences and general 
student/environmental fit. Interviews 
with individual students may also pro- 
vide helpful design information as sug- 
gested by the Student Profile of En- 
vironmental Transactions (WICHE 
1972, p. 20). 


SUMMARY 


The ecological perspective is based on a 
transactional view of persons and their 
environments. It is based on the belief 
that the environment has an effect on 
people and their behavior and that peo- 
ple also have an effect on their environ- 
ment. The perspective also assumes that 
different people respond differently in 
different types of environments and that 
there should be an optimum fit between 
people and their environment for 
growth and development. 

While the methodology and technol- 
ogy is available to begin the process of 
mapping out student/environmental 
transactions in the campus community, 
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which can lead to institutional change, 


much knowledge and skill in implemen- 
tation is still needed. If student person- 
nel and guidance personnel are going to 
participate in a nonreactive stance, they 
must begin to move to gain knowledge 
and skills about environments and stu- 
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dents and the process of. design to impart 
growth and development. - 8 
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MARGARET R. TUMA is an elementary 
school counselor in the Minneapolis public 
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This is a “how to” article. Too often in the past 10 years we have heard the term "change agent" applied to the 
counselor without the necessary filling in of how one goes about making major changes in a school or other 
social system. Tuma describes her early frustrations, her exposure to a "theory" of change, and the step-by-step 
application of the same—including how her plans had to change to meet the changing reality. And with a 
successful ending! 
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The process of establishing a program 
in developmental guidance and counsel- 
ing in an elementary school differs from 
the content of such a program. Prior to 
the counselor's arrival at an elementary 
school in Minneapolis via federal fund- 
ing, there had been no guidance and 
counseling personnel or program at this 
school, and the concept (Gum 1969) was 
unfamiliar to staff members. Initially the 
counselor's efforts were directed toward 
developing among staff an understand- 
ing of the program, the program’s over- 
all purposes, and the counselor's role in 
this “ecology of human development,” as 
Blocher calls it in his article in this issue. 
The counselor’s two major focuses were 
to establish a program of developmental 
guidance and counseling and to inte- 
grate the guidance function with other 
ongoing educational processes in school. 

Orienting staff was precedent to estab- 
lishing such a program. To begin, the 
counselor prepared handouts and ver- 
bally described the program’s concept to 
teachers, explaining how she hoped to 
get involved with them and their classes. 
These handouts briefly identified 
characteristics of a desirable guidance 
program (Dinkmeyer 1968) and de- 
scribed some ways in which counselors 
serve teachers, students, and parents. In 
addition, the counselor offered to con- 
duct developmental guidance experi- 
ences (DGEs) (Gum et al. 1969) with 
classes as demonstrations and to share 
commercially prepared guidance mate- 
rials. She also talked with teachers about 
student relationships and about the 
dynamics of group process within a class. 
Besides assuming her share of commit- 
tee responsibilities and other informal 
duties (e.g., making coffee), the coun- 
selor worked in classrooms helping chil- 
dren with academic skills. 
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During the course of the year, as 
teachers became more knowledgeable 
about guidance, several teachers sched- 
uled the counselor to work with their 
classes. By spring the counselor was reg- 
ularly conducting DGEs with four class- 
room groups, had developed and con- 
ducted a series of activities and some 
units in seven classes, and had worked at 
least twice with each other class. 

In analyzing the year’s successes and 
nonsuccesses, it was apparent that a 
problem existed. The counselor had had 
goals and methods clearly in mind, but 
her insufficient knowledge of interven- 
tion techniques had prevented her hav- 
ing access to some classroom groups, 
thus preventing implementation of pro- 
gram goals. 


A THEORETICAL MODEL 
PROVIDES NEW DIRECTION 


That summer a seminar provided the 
counselor with the knowledge and ex- 
pertise necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween knowing what to do and getting 
into classrooms to do it; she learned a 
technique and process for intervening in 
already-functioning human systems. 
The seminar developed around the 
model it prescribed for facilitating 
change in human systems. Blocher has 
described it as a systematic eclectic 
model, "systematic in that it presents a 
specific sequence of activities" and "ec- 
lectic in that it utilizes several different 
sources of gain based upon relationship, 
cognitive, behavioral, and social psy- 
chological theories [Blocher 1972, p. 
107]." Using this model, let us follow 
along as it guides us through a specific 
sequence of activities in which to engage 
in the process of intervening in a positive 
way with a client system. 
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Initially the counselor needs to define 
his or her own professional goals in 
terms of institutional needs. It is then 
possible to scan the relevant environ- 
ment for opportunities to advance these 
goals. Having done this, the counselor 
can identify potential client systems, 
selecting an intervention target on the 
basis of the feasibility of success and the 
payoff for that success. The counselor 
then must build communication and re- 
lationship networks within and around 
this client system before negotiating 
specific behavioral goals with the client 
system and. obtaining commitment to 
these goals. After the client system has 
made a commitment to certain be- 
havioral goals, the counselor introduces 
the new concepts and also models the 
new behaviors to the client system. The 
next step in this process requires shap- 
ing specific new behaviors and inte- 
grating them into the behavior reper- 
toire of the client system through simula- 
tion or tryout, after which the new be- 
havior is transferred to the "real world" 
and reinforced in the real environment. 
The final step is to evaluate the process 
and outcomes in terms of the institu- 
tional goals that were initially deter- 
mined by the counselor (Blocher 1972). 


THE PLAN 
The Plan Devised 


Using the process defined in Blocher's 
model, the counselor developed a small- 
scale project for intervening in an exist- 
ing system within the school to secure 
time for DGEs with classroom groups 
and further enhance the guidance pro- 
gram. After surveying the total school 
environment, the counselor selected a 
primary level class and the teacher as a 
target client system. In terms of feasibil- 
ity, likelihood of success was high, con- 
sidering other forces acting on this sys- 
tem. Payoff would be great if the project 
proved successful, as an intervention 
with this key staff member would have 
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high visibility and elicit positive response 
toward guidance among other staff per- 
sons. 

The plan's success at this point de- 
pended on the cooperation of a sup- 
portive, guidance-oriented teacher col- 
league who had had previous experience 
with the children in the target client sys- 
tem. Together this colleague and the 
counselor would talk with the teacher 
client about committing time for guid- 
ance activities in the target class. From 
this point on it would be the counselor's 
responsibility to introduce guidance 
concepts and to model the use of guid- 
ance materials and activities. The new 
behavior desired of the teacher client was 
thatshe would provide time for guidance 
activities with her class. For evaluation 
purposes, success depended on whether 
or not the teacher did in fact provide 
such time. 


The Plan Altered 


Another force influenced the staff at the 
beginning of the second year of the 
counseling program. The principal and 
most teachers, aides, and specialists par- 
ticipated in a workshop conducted by 
Frank E. Williams (1970), a consultant 
whose services were arranged at the rec- 
ommendation of the counselor. In a 
cognitive way he presented a three- 
dimensional model showing relation- 
ships between cognitive and affective 
learning, convergent and divergent 
thinking, and high and low self-esteem. 
By conducting experiential learning ses- 
sions with the faculty, he demonstrated 
how one can integrate cognitive and af- 
fective learning and convergent and di- 
vergent thinking within lessons in order 
to enhance self-esteem. 

Through this workshop, staff mem- 
bers developed a concept base for affec- 
tive learning from knowledge and 
firsthand experience. Williams was 
influential in setting a climate conducive 
to acknowledging the area of affect and 
actually teaching to it. He provided a 
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cognitive structural framework for rec- 
ognizing the affective learning area (of a 
child), in perspective with the other regu- 
lar classroom activities. He gave the staff 
a taste—they liked it, and they wanted 
more. 

Since affective learning is an area of 
expertise of the developmental coun- 
selor, her presence and her ability to 
provide follow-through with resource 
materials and ideas eliminated the void 
that usually occurs after a consultant has 
shared a specialty and moved on. Thus 
the counselor approached the second 
year prepared with tools that were essen- 
tial to facilitate positive social change 
within human systems existing in the 
school and with a specific plan ready to 
implement in an accepting environment. 


The Plan Initiated 


The second year began, and it was time 
to initiate the systematic plan of interven- 
tion. The counselor explained the plan 
to the guidance-oriented teacher, who 
expressed doubts that such a plan would 
be appropriate at this time because the 
proposed teacher client was already mak- 
ing changes in this direction. The 
teacher client was aware of these changes 
and acknowledged having been 
influenced by this guidance-oriented 
teacher and the consultant. To intervene 
at this point might jeopardize the situa- 
tion more than improve it. In light of this 
new and unexpected development, the 
counselor relinquished the plan—but 
not the goal. Instead of introducing new 
activities and attitudes to the teacher 
client as previously planned, the coun- 
selor continued to keep the lines of 
communication open and offer encour- 
agement and reinforcement for guid- 
ance-oriented behaviors. Then one day, 
shortly before winter recess, the teacher 
client approached the counselor and 
asked, “Say, when will you be working 
with my kids?" Apparently the other 
teacher had been right, and the earlier 
decision not to approach the selected 
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teacher client at that time had been ap- 
propriate. 


New Attempts Made 


Now that the climate differed from that 
around which the initial systematic inter- 
vention plan had been developed, the 
entire school environment was ready for 
a larger intervention than the counselor 
had at first thought possible. Succeeding 
intervention plans could therefore be 
developed in the context of the changed 
environment, ready now for affective as 
well as cognitive learning experiences. 

During this second school year, lack of 
time prevented the counselor from de- 
veloping systematic intervention plans as 
thorough as those of the previous year; 
however, the step-by-step process had 
been internalized, and it influenced 
further intervention attempts. In scan- 
ning the environment, the counselor was 
able to identify new targets as potential 
client systems. 

At the principal's request, the coun- 
selor demonstrated the DUSO kit 
(Dinkmeyer 1970) at a staff meeting 
early in the fall. Staff members re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the blue dol- 
phin puppet, and several asked the 
counselor to bring the puppet into their 
classes the next day. She gladly complied, 
on the condition that DUSO would be 
welcome to visit again. Other kinds of 
activities and commercially prepared 
guidance materials followed on DUSO's 
tail. The counselor demonstrated these 
to teachers while using them with class 
groups in guidance periods now regu- 
larly scheduled. 


RESULTS 


In terms of teachers opening up their 
classrooms to the counselor and to guid- 
ance activities, DUSO precipitated un- 
precedented success. By spring of the 
second year of the developmental guid- 
ance and counseling program, the coun- 
selor worked regularly with all but one 
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teacher. And near the end of the year 
this teacher alluded to the possibility of 
this kind of experience. Although time 
limitations prevented this from becom- 
ing a reality, this teacher cooperated with 
the counselor in a special project. During 
the course of the year, working relation- 
ships strengthened between the coun- 
selor and staff members, who included 

specialists and teachers of grades K 
through 6 and special education. The 
counselor also met regularly with three 

small groups of children, these groups 

designed to build and strengthen self- 
concepts and personal relationships. In- 
dividual children frequently approached 
the counselor to discuss personal con- 
cerns or just to talk, before, during, or 
after school, knowing that whatever they 
shared would be heard and respected. 
In contrast, at the end of the first year 
of the guidance program, only 3 of 12 
classroom teachers in the building had 
used the counselor's services weekly or 
more often; the counselor had done 
series of activities or units of varying 
length and complexity in seven class- 
rooms only; and in only two classrooms 
the counselor had worked twice. 
Positive change can be attributed to 
the influence of at least three different 
aspects of the counselor's services within 
the school this past year: (a) the climate 
and attitude that the counselor pro- 
moted and practiced with students, staff, 
and community since her arrival; (b) the 
counselor's serving as a leader of human 
relations and communication skills train- 
ing with building staff; and (c) the staff's 
building a concept base for affective 
learning from experience in a fall work- 
shop. Knowledge and application of the 
process for facilitating change in human 
systems directly influenced the coun- 
selor's success. 

j With the current dearth of valid objec- 
tive instruments to measure affective 
learning and self-concept, especially with 
younger children, it is not possible to 
state knowledgeably how many 
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children’s lives have been enriched by 
counselor-based services and/or experi- 
ences. This counselor has had continu- 
ing direct contact with all but one class- 
room group through DGEs. She has also 
had ongoing personal contact with indi- 
vidual children, including many mem- 
bers ofthe class not directly worked with. 

Differences noted by teachers in their 
interactions with their classes repeatedly 
include teachers’ increased awareness of 
the importance of a person's feelings and 
their recognition of each child (and 
adult) as an important individual. With 
their class groupings, several teachers 
have initiated different types of ac- 
tivities, including more small group ac- 
tivities requiring cooperation and ena- 
bling higher levels of class participation. 
Especially in discussions, teachers have 
found themselves encouraging and ac- 
cepting more diverse ideas on issues and 
truly integrating classroom learning ex- 
periences. 


THE FUTURE 


Having successfully established the 
framework for an effective guidance 
program, the counselor will next try to 
integrate the guidance function with 
other ongoing educational processes in 
the school. It is anticipated that teachers 
will assume primary responsibility for 
facilitating the guidance function in the 
classroom, for "the teacher continues to 
be the person who works most closely 
with each child [Dinkmeyer 1968, p. 
111]." At the same time, the counselor 
will continue to serve teachers in a re- 
source capacity as a consultant, provid- 
ing materials and developing new ac- 
tivities and materials for teachers to use 
with classroom groups. 

With guidance-oriented teachers, 
classes will get more guidance, and coun- 
selors can extend their scope and depth 
of human services. They can do more 
with small groups in both guidance and 
counseling, engage in individual coun- 
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seling as needed, be available as an advo- 
cate for children, increase level of parent 
involvement in school, conduct pertinent 
research, serve as a liaison between staff 
and administration, assist administration 
in such functions as orientation and 
placement, and deal with remedial needs 
by serving as coordinator as well as par- 
ticipating member of the pupil person- 
nel services team. 

It is expected that there will bea transi- 
tion period before teachers are comfort- 
able assuming the major responsibility 
for developmental guidance within their 
classes. It would be encumbent on the 
counselor to apply a process such as that 
delineated by Blocher and to develop a 
systematic plan of intervention to ensure 
attainment of this goal. NI 
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Residence halls have been one of those great unmined potentials in higher education. To a student personnel 
worker they have presented a captive community in which all the magic could be worked, But it rarely 
happened, mostly because we knew more about the process of in loco parentis than about the process of 
students in situ. Crookston has dangled the carrot once more in his conception of an “intentional democratic 
community.” Only this time we have an operational model based on Crookston’s knowledge of social- 
psychological theory. In his model he tells us about 10 elements of the community that must be manipulated, 9 
design considerations, and 7 stages of development. The complexity of designing and implementing such a 
community will—and should—frighten some, but the possible payoff will attract others to experiment and try. 
Heaven only knows, the events of the past decade have borne out too well his basic thesis that “unfortunately, 
the goal [effective democracy] continues to elude us.” 


A. TARGET OF INTERVENTION 


(3) Associational Group 


(1) Direct Service 
C. METHOD OF INTERVENTION 
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l. has long been a goal of education in a 
democracy to develop citizens who have 
the capabilities and skills to translate our 
democratic ideals into effective social 
and political action. This goal has re- 
mained constant from the urgings of Jef- 
ferson to such more recent statements as 
the President's Commission. report 
(President's Commission on Higher 
Education 1947) that articulated an edu- 
cational philosophy which finds contem- 
porary expression through emerging 
theories of student development and 
human development. Unfortunately, 
the goal continues to elude us. Our sys- 
tem of education has provided the peo- 
ple with neither an adequate under- 
standing of democracy nor adequate 
training and development in applying 
the concepts effectively as citizens. 

The error of the colleges during the 
sixties in viewing individual rights and 
freedoms as gifts requiring little under- 
standing to master and little training to 
express was compounded in the blithe 
assumption that democracy itself is also a 
natural endowment that anybody can 
enjoy and a game that anybody can play. 
Consequently, as the in loco parentis 
concept was fading into history, colleges 
began acceding to student demands that 
students be allowed to run their own af- 
fairs and even take over the operation of 
residence halls. The results are painfully 
recounted in recent literature. Both stu- 
dents and staff now know that it takes far 
more than people, a place, idealism, and 
good will to make a democratic commu- 
nity work, utopian or otherwise. It takes 
training, hard work, practice, persever- 
ance, responsibility, and commitment to 
produce individuals and groups capable 
of successful self-government. Although 
democracy can be—and has been 
—achieved through long and laborious 
trial-and-error processes, it is believed 
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that it can be achieved more fully and 
efficiently by the use of human de- 
velopment methodology—by direct ex- 
perience within an intentional demo- 
cratic community. As society moves into 
an era of planned communities, it is 
urgent that education produce individu- 
als who understand the underlying con- 
cepts of democracy and who have mas- 
tered the art of building a democratic 
community. 

This article is a proposal for the design 
and development of an intentional 
democratic community (IDC). While in- 
tended for use in college residence halls, 
the design should have utility for other 
settings. Although based on years of 
working with groups and experimenta- 
tion in residence halls, the design is the 
specific outgrowth of a 1972 experiment 
at the University of Connecticut in which 
teams of residence administrators, 
graduate students, and staff from 13 in- 
stitutions spent two weeks together in an 
attempt to create their own IDC. It was 
hypothesized that this experience-based 
learning situation would strengthen par- 
ticipant and team capacity to foster the 
establishment of IDCs on their home 
campus. While this article is a reflection 
of an evaluation of the experiment and 
of reports by participants on progress 
toward creating their own IDCs, the arti- 
cle is less a description of what was done 
than of what was learned. 


ELEMENTS OF AN 
INTENTIONAL DEMOCRATIC COMMUNITY 


Four types of intentional communities 
can be identified: (a) content-centered, in 
which the focus is on a cognate or skill 
area (examples are living-learning pro- 
grams, residential colleges where stu- 
dents and often faculty live to study 
specific subjects); (b) environment-cen- 
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tered, in which attempts are made to es- 
tablish or alter the environment to make 
it conducive to the expression of intellec- 
tual, creative, artistic, ecological, or other 
interests of participants, depending on 
the particular goal; (c) person-centered, in 
which the focus is on self-awareness, in- 
terpersonal relations, and life planning; 
and (d) group-centered, in which the focus 
ison building a group or community, the 
type under discussion in this article. 
Only the group-centered community 
is compelled by design to deal with gov- 
ernance. Many residential colleges or 
living-learning centers of the first three 
types function in residence halls with 
conventional staffing. Depending on 
how comprehensive the design is, 
group-centered communities, however, 
may also include features of any or all of 
the other types. 

Ofthe many elements identified by an- 
thropologists, sociologists, and social 
psychologists as comprising a human 
community, the following 10 have been 
found to be of particular significance in 
the development of the IDC in college 
residence halls. 

Social Contract. From the view of 
human development there are two es- 
sential functions of an IDC: (a) the crea- 
tion of conditions that foster the actuali- 
zation of the individual and (b) the crea- 

tion of conditions that actualize the 
community. Accordingly, the relation- 
ship between the individual and the 
community must be symbiotic, or mutu- 
ally enhancing; as the individual con- 
tributes to the enrichment of the 
community, so the community is able to 
enrich the individual (Crookston 1972, 
19732, 1973b). This idea of a social con- 
tract is far from new; it formed the basis 
for much of the thinking that led to the 
establishment of American democracy. 
In the social contract the individual gives 
some power to the community, which in 
turn protects the rights of, provides for 
the security of, and promotes the welfare 
of the individual. When the individual 
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surrenders this power, emphasized John 
Locke, it is not to another individual but 
to the community as a whole. By the giv- 
ing of oneself to the community, said 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the community 
and the individual become one and the 
same. Thus the people transfer their 
freedom and power as individuals to 
themselves as a collectivity. In the inten- 
tional residential community, therefore, 
the social contract must go far beyond 
the typical pro forma housing contract in 
stipulating that the individual will abide 
by the rules and pay for any damages; it 
must be a deliberated agreement of all 
participants—be they students, faculty, 
staff, or others—to commit the self to the 
community—its goals, its members, its 
functions—and to work actively toward 
the fulfillment of community and, as a 
consequence, toward the actualization of 
self, since by definition the community 
becomes an extension of the self. 
Primary Groups. A primary group is 
one that satisfies basic human needs of 
the members—for belonging, security, 
affection, acceptance, adequacy—and 
through which the individual moves to- 
ward actualization in the larger com- 
munity. Unless the IDC is itself small 
enough to be the primary group (smaller 
than about 30 to 40 members), its size is 
likely to pose enough of a threat to some 
members during the early stages of 
building the community that there isa 
need for smaller primary groups within 
the community. As a “home base,” these 
groups serve initially to meet security 
needs and then, as acceptance and trust 
heighten, as a source of self-authen- 
tication by which one is able to get an 
accurate picture of oneself through 
group feedback. Later, through be- 
havioral experimentation, the group 
serves as a source of development in a 
climate in which risk-taking is permitted, 
until such time as the community as à 
whole achieves the characteristics of a 
super primary group at one time or asa 
host within which several primary 
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groups cluster at other times. Successful 
primary groups have been developed in 
resident hall floors or floor sections, and 
particularly so when self-selected. One 
participant reported success in random 
selection of primary groups comprised 
of individuals scattered throughout the 
hall. Such groups facilitated awareness 
of the total community and avoided the 
"provincialism" of floor or section 
groups. 

Shared Goals and Values. Shared goals 
are ends toward which the group 
mobilizes and directs its energies. An ex- 
ample of a shared goal would be the 
creating and building of an IDC that 
works successfully by the end of one 
academic year. Specific subgoals would 
be aimed at criteria of success. Member 
goals may differ from each other, as long 
as they are symbiotic with the shared 
community goals. Examples of member 
goals are: to learn what goes into the 
creation of an IDC, to become an effec- 
tive leader, to discover the meaning of a 
sense of community, to experience and 
understand the meaning and value of 
commitment. Group values are shared 
beliefs about the nature of things—of the 
good, the bad, and the beautiful. Indi- 
vidual values may vary greatly, as long as 
they do not create conflict with the 
shared values of the community. 

Boundaries. The community develops a 
system of physical, emotional, social, and 
political boundaries that are supportive 
of its goals and values. Included are 
norms, standards, and expectations of 
members which encourage those actions 
or behaviors that contribute to the well- 
being, growth, and development of the 
community and its members and also 
promote harmony and cooperation with 
external society and. which, conversely, 
discourage those actions and behaviors 
that do not contribute to or that detract 
from community realization. 


Power. In the residence IDC there are 


both internal and external sources of 
power. Internal: In a democratic group 
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the source of the power is inherent in 
each member, who gives up a portion of 
it to the community through the social 
contract. By means of this delegated 
power the community organizes to 
achieve its common goals, including a 
division of labor and the investment in 
certain individuals of some power and 
responsibilities to carry on certain func- 
tions on behalf of the community. 
External: A community that is a micro- 
cosm of a larger social system is subject to 
its legitimate authority. State and local 
laws must be observed in the community, 
and authorization to perform certain 
functions must be sought. Of critical im- 
portance is the agreement between the 
community and the college on how cer- 
tain powers of the college are to be dele- 
gated to the community and which pow- 
ers, if any, the college delegates to the 
resident staff. Thus the community 
negotiates with the university on the na- 
ture and uses of institutional power vis à 
vis the internal autonomy of the com- 
munity. Similarly, negotiations are made 
with staff who may serve. 

Work. There appears to be a direct re- 
lationship between energy output in ser- 
vice to the community and commitment 
to the community. The failure of many 
residence groups in achieving commu- 
nity can be attributed largely to the 
shunting of work on a few or the pay- 
ing of others to do it. In such cases the 
organization is used to avoid commit- 
ment rather than to achieve or ex press it. 
Work in itself can be satisfying and 
fulfilling. Unpleasant but necessary work 
can be managed by proportionate rein- 
forcement. The extent to which the 
community should be responsible for 
such things as food and maintenance of 
physical facilities depends on the goals to 
be achieved and the institution’s capabil- 
ity or willingness to negotiate with the 
community. 

Commitment. Commitment is the 
mobilization of the affective-rational self 
toward community realization. It is more 
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than the work, duty, perseverance, even 
honor that characterizes dedication. It is 
the overriding urge to do something out- 
side of, or beyond, the self. Commitment 
derives from actions. Key actions include 
self-disclosure, the giving of some of the 
valued self to the group; sacrifice, the giv- 
ing up of something of value for the gen- 
eral welfare of the group or for others in 
the group; energy output, work as indi- 
cated above; and rewards, not through 
recognition or status symbols but as ex- 
pressed in community acceptance and 
love. 

Transcendence. While commitment is 
the urge to go beyond self, transcen- 
dence is the realization of it. It is the 
awareness that the group is indeed 
greater than the sum of its members. It is 
the self becoming a part of the common 
cause, of the larger whole. It is the 
fulfillment of the social contract. It is ex- 
pressed through what Maslow called the 
peak experience. 

Communion. Transcendence and 

commitment need to be ritualized 
through communion: the sharing and 
acting out of the oneness of self with 
community. Peak experiences need to be 
celebrated as do the milestone events 
that come from working together, play- 
ing together, striving together, even la- 
menting together. To be physically pres- 
ent within a totally visible community in 
which common strivings rooted in com- 
mon values are ritualized both expresses 
and reinforces the individual's sense of 
community. Regular community gather- 
ings other than business or decision- 
making sessions are important during 
the early life of the community in build- 
ing member identification with the 
whole. Occasional brief meetings to voice 
feelings of the moment also may lead to 
an awareness of unmet community 
needs. 

Processes. 'The community must de- 
velop effective ways and means to 
achieve its goals through a number of 
processes. There must be a means for 
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facilitating the recruitment, inclusion, 
and socialization of members; a 
mechanism for establishing primary 
groups; communication networks func- 
tioning within and without the commu- 
nity; leader and member roles de- 
lineated and assigned; and the develop- 
ment of (a) problem-solving and 
decision-making processes, (b) data col- 
lection and evaluation procedures, and 
(c) system linkage between subgroup, 
community, and larger social system. 
Boundaries must be maintained through 
a system of control. Ways must be found 
to foster favorable physical, psychologi- 
cal, and social environments. Because 
the goals of the community are toward 
actualization, the processes also must be 
actualizing. The elements of actualizing 
organizations are threefold (Crookston 
1972, 1973b): (a) symbiosis through ar- 
ticulation of the social contract; (b) 
democracy in organization that includes a 
climate of acceptance and trust, free flow 
of data, consensual decision making, and 
a system of control that optimizes indi- 
vidual freedom (Gibb 1964); (c) 
continuous self-renewal that includes lead- 
ership turnover and a flexible organiza- 
tion to accommodate changing goals, cir- 
cumstances, or member resources. 


DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 


In the development of a plan for an IDC, 
the following eight design considerations 
have been identified. 

Scope. How comprehensive should the 
IDC be? It can range from the complex 
content, environment, person, Or 
group-centered IDC to a focus more ex- 
clusively on the group. The extent of 
IDC control and operation of facilities is 
important. Responsibility for food, for 
example, has great potential for building 
community but also increases the com- 
plexity of operating the IDC. While it is 
tempting to consider a comprehensive 
approach, it is recommended that the 
initial attempt at an IDC focus primarily 
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on the democratic group, which, for 
reasons discussed above, is in itself a very 
complicated project. However, the utility 
of including an academic component 
—coursework in applied behavioral sci- 
ence areas directly relevant to the idea of 
an IDC—would heighten student in- 
volvement in the project and increase the 
likelihood of direct faculty participation. 
The chances of adding depth to evalua- 
tion would also be increased. 

Climate. The general receptiveness of 
the institution—administration, staff, 
faculty, students—to an IDC experiment 
should be explored. If the institution is 
not supportive, an effort should be made 
to increase support. The more suppor- 
tive the campus environment the better 
the chance of IDC success. 

Facilities. It is better to have a building 
under total control of the IDC than to 
share a structure with other residents, 
since in-group/out-group problems in- 
evitably 'occur in the latter situation. 
Facilities for community use should be 
provided, preferably in same building. 

Time. When to start and when to finish 
are critical. If the target is an effective 
IDC within one academic year, there 
should be a minimum of six to nine 
months of lead time for designing, plan- 
ning, training, recruiting, and program 
developing. Thus, if the target is to start 
the community in the fall, the nuclear 
planning and action group shoüld be 
functioning no later than the previous 
January. If the IDC is to repeat a second 
year, the advance planning can be 
shortened, assuming the continuation 
of experienced IDC members. 

Size. The IDC can range in size from 
less than 30 to over a thousand. Size and 
type of facility, experience of IDC mem- 
bers, and availability of resources would 
be determining factors. The bigger the 
more complicated. Suggested first IDC: 
less than a hundred. 

Personnel. Who should comprise the 
IDC is, of course, related to the nature 
and scope of the experiment, type of 
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facilities, and availability of resources. 
Advantages are seen in IDCs of both 
sexes, and the wider the spread in ages 
the better. A hall of 18- and 19-year-olds 
is a less realistic community than one also 
peopled with a substantial number of 
older adults. Staff, faculty, and other 
nonstudent members who can maximize 
the achievement of a democratic com- 
munity should be selected. 

Resources. An inventory should be 
made of human and physical resources 
necessary for the success of the IDC and 
steps taken to mobilize such resources' 
during planning and action stages. 
Training of staff and other members of 
the nuclear group to increase their 
capacities as resource persons should be 
undertaken. 

Funding. Although the labor freely 
given by IDC members can reduce costs 
considerably, there are inevitable price 
tags attached to such educational innova- 
tions. Costs must be determined realisti- 
cally and the means found through col- 
lege, outside, or IDC sources to cover the 
expenses. 

Impact. A social experiment of the 
scope of an IDC, whether a success or a 
failure, is bound to have an impact in 
many parts of the institution if not 
throughout the whole of it (Crookston & 
Blaesser 1962). Planning should include 
work with the community external to the 
IDC before, during, and after the exper- 
iment to avoid damaging reactions. — 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


From conception to death or renewal, 
the IDC passes through the following 
seven stages. 

1: The Nuclear Stage. The moment an 
IDC becomes the intention of one or 
more persons it enters the nuclear stage, 
the purpose of which is to (a) design the 
IDC; (b) determine its nature and scope, 
its time-frame, its membership, its objec- 
tives, and the human and material re- 
sources needed; (c) develop a general 
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plan of action; and (d) take specific steps 
to establish a charter group. Examples of 
nuclear groups are: one initiated by staff 
or faculty that will shortly expand to in- 
clude students and others; a small group 
of students who want to organize an 
IDG; a complete group, such as a section 
or hall, wishing to convert a conventional 
program to an IDC; an existing 
academic, environmental, or person- 
centered community that wants also to 
become an IDC. It is important that the 
nuclear group contain (or have direct ac- 
cess to) the expertise and authority 
needed to carry out the plan. For this the 
group should include representatives 
from primary campus authority 
groups—or at least have their blessing. 
An assessment of what training is needed 
and a plan for data collection and pro- 
gram evaluation should be developed. 
2: The Charter Stage. The second stage 
is the formation of a charter group to be 
the initial “body politic” with full respon- 
sibility for establishing the IDC, develop- 
ing and articulating the social contract, 
and thus determining the initial expecta- 
tions, boundaries, controls, and func- 
tions of the IDC. The charter group ob- 
tains authorization as needed from the 
institution and surrounding community 
in order to function as an IDC, and it 
makes all necessary legal and business 
arrangements. With institutional ap- 
proval, the charter group negotiates for 
the services of staff, trying to gain a clear 
understanding of separate and shared 
areas of responsibility and authority. If 
the charter group comprises the total 
community, it holds a series of meetings 
to work out the details of the social con- 
tract and make initial decisions on or- 
ganizations and actions. If the charter 
group will add new members, provisions 
must be made for their recruitment and 
inclusion. 

3: The Inclusion Stage. There are two 
phases of inclusion: (a) orientation proc- 
esses that help the member feel generally 
comfortable and at home in the new 
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community environment and (b) forma- 
tion of primary groups to meet indi- 
vidual needs for security and belonging. 

4: The Integration Stage. Once mem- 
bers begin to feel that they belong and 
area part of the community, work begins 
on functioning as a total IDC. Kinks in 
the social contract are ironed out. Or- 
ganizational adjustments are made to ac- 
commodate new developments and new 
perspectives. 

5; The Transference Stage. A prear- 
ranged time is set for a renegotiation of 
the social contract and a possible reor- 
ganization of governance and shift in the 
power structure. This is probably the 
most critical stage. For IDCs with charter 
groups that do not comprise the total 
membership, this gives the recruited 
members who did not participate in the 
initial decisions to form the IDC the op- 
portunity to affirm the plan or propose 
alternatives. For charter members, it is 
the end of the provisional or proba- 
tionary period—a time to take stock, to 
analyze and interpret the data that has 
been regularly collected, and to propose 
any changes or alterations in goals, 
methods, and leadership. Once this 
process is completed it is time for affir- 
mation, for commitment, for the sense of 
community to become a shared force. If 
the inclusion stage begins with the open- 
ing of the fall term, transference could 
take place as early as November or early 
December. 

6: The Resolution Stage. It is during the 
resolution stage that begins the hard 
work of achieving the new community as 
reviewed and revised during the trans- 
ference stage. It is the time for transcen- 
dence, for fulfillment of the social con- 
tract. It is the time for putting the ideas 
of democracy and community to the ul- 
timate test in the design. 

7: The Renewal Stage. In this final stage 
the community is brought to an end, 
perhaps to renew into a new community 
the following year with a cast of old and 
new characters or perhaps, by use of the 
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knowledge and skills gained, to enable 
the members themselves to find renewal 
in another human setting. In either case, 
hopefully the experience will be 
evaluated and synthesized in the life pat- 
terns of those who participated. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


It is more urgent than ever that educa- 
tion produce citizens who comprehend 
and possess the capability of functioning 
effectively in a democracy. The inten- 
tional democratic community shows 
promise as a vehicle through which such 
learning may occur in depth. More data 
are needed to test its viability. Hopefully, 
present and proposed experimentation 
with IDCs on a number of campuses will 
shed further light. WM 
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One expressed concern as we put this issue together was that we illustrate divergent counseling models in 
settings other than schools. Dinges and his associates present an exciting description of their work with 
Navajo families. Working from a developmental model, they have identified "transcultural" developmental 
tasks for both children and parents. Thus the target is the primary group of the family, and, as they explain, 
the growth of the family is not distinguishable from that of individuals in the family. The project described 
further demonstrates the viability of the counseling dimensions model in its use of paraprofessionals to assist 
in the delivery of services and in research. Extensive evaluation of the project is planned. 


C. METHOD OF INTERVENTION 
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l. past contacts between the majority 
Anglo culture and Native Americans, 
emphasis has been placed on the need 
for the latter to “acculturate” as a means 
of achieving material rewards and 
psychosocial adjustment. From this 
perspective, Native Americans were to 
conform to Anglo values and standards 
of conduct. More recent programs sug- 
gest that a more equitable arrangement 
might be a bicultural approach that 
Strikes a balance between Anglo and 
tribal cultures. Although this is a signifi- 
cant improvement over the acculturation 
solution, it focuses on only two cultures 
and the means to balance between them. 
The result has often been projects that 
train for bilingualism on the assumption 
that this is equivalent to biculturalism. 

A third alternative is based on what 
might be termed the transcultural 
approach to problems arising from cul- 
ture contact. Its basic assumption is that 
it is possible for a minority culture to 
acquire the skills, knowledge, and ma- 
terial possessions of a majority culture 
without sacrificing their identity- 
supporting customs. The transcultural 
approach is a challenge to models of cul- 
ture contact which hold that acquiring 
functional behaviors in the majority cul- 
ture results in the loss of effective be- 
havior in the tribal culture. It views cul- 
ture contact as an opportunity for en- 
hancing the personal development of 
Native Americans rather than as an occa- 
sion for a clash between "Indianness" 
and “Angloness” in which one life style 
must replace the other, and it predicts 
that effective functioning in two or more 
cultures leads to greater self-actu- 
alization. 
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PROGRAM MODEL 


The project described here works within 
the transcultural approach in imple- 
menting a strategy of preventive inter- 
vention for enhancing the mental health 
of isolated Navajo families. The de- 
velopmental framework of the family 
has been chosen as a working model that 
combines the social systems approach 
with the social-psychological recognition 
that within the family unit one is dealing 
with dynamic persons who are simul- 
taneously family members and individu- 
als (Nye & Berardo 1966). A cornerstone 
concept of this framework—the de- 
velopmental task—has been especially 
useful in designing preventive interven- 
tions for enhancing Navajo family men- 
tal health. 

The developmental task framework 
hasa number of theoretical and practical 
advantages that have helped in con- 
structing and implementing a preven- 
tive intervention strategy. First, the de- 
velopmental task concept allows one to 
specify much more concretely the objec- 
tives of preventive interventions, avoid- 
ing the deficiency of many mental health 
projects that fail to specify intervention 
goals. With this framework it is possible 
to relate interventions to developmental 
task objectives, to look at outcomes, and 
to modify the strategy based on how suc- 
cessful one has been in achieving in- 
tended objectives. 

Second, it provides a foundation for 
classifying interaction activities that 
simultaneously support, enhance, and 
reinforce developmental task mastery 
for both Navajo parents and children. 
One of the most difficult problems faced 
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in developing a preventive intervention 
strategy has been to describe the recip- 
rocal impact of developmental tasks 
faced by different family members. This 
has been particularly true for the de- 
velopmental tasks faced by parents each 
time a parent must interact with a young 
child in order that the child may success- 
fully accomplish his or her tasks. The 
developmental task framework provides 
a classification system for looking at both 
child and parent developmental tasks 
and at the effects of reciprocal task mas- 
tery on family mental health. 

Third, it allows for individualizing 
family-level interventions based on a 
perception of the family as a unique 
small group with its own norms, values, 
and role definitions. This is especially 
critical in dealing with subcultures hav- 
ing different family structures in which 
thereare unique developmental tasks for 
the individual and the family. A child's 
leaving the family to attend boarding 
school is probably the best example of a 
unique developmental task faced by the 
isolated Navajo child. Many of the target 
children will face this task, and the de- 
gree of success in preparing them for it 
may determine their success in master- 
ing later developmental tasks. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the developmental task framework leads 
to a definition of family mental health 
with sufficient cross-cultural generality 
to be applied to Navajo families. This 
definition is similar to one used for indi- 
vidual mental health (Oetting 1967) but 
is extended to the family unit, so that 
family mental health is defined as the abil- 

ity of all family members to make successful use 
of developmental tasks for both their own and 
other family members’ personal growth and the 
growth of the family unit. This is a health- 
oriented definition that focuses on iden- 
tifying those culturally determined ex- 
periences that build intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and socially actualized Navajo 
families. It is also a preventive definition 
in that common cross-cultural develop- 
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mental tasks and developmental tasks 
unique for the Navajo culture can be in- 
corporated in one preventive interven- 
tion strategy. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


The initial phases of program develop- 
ment emphasized target family involve- 
ment in the design of the project. In- 
depth interviews were conducted with 75 
Navajo families to identify Navajo men- 
tal health values, to assess child-rearing 
practices and attitudes, and to under- 
stand clearly the Navajo approach to 
socialization of young children. Based on 
the conclusions derived from this infor- 
mation, and with input from the Navajo 
project field director, Navajo staff, and 
Navajo consultants, a curriculum of cul- 
turally relevant interaction activities was 
then developed for use by the families. 

Interaction activities focus on the rela- 
tionship between young Navajo children 
(from infants to four-year-olds) and 
their parents. This focus is based on the 
assumption that the presence of young 
children in the home places a special de- 
mand on the parents to respond to the 
developmental tasks of these children. 
All interaction activities are designed to 
increase the quantity and enhance the 
quality of Navajo parent-child interac- 
tions, focusing specifically on promoting 
cultural identification, strengthening 
family ties, and enhancing child and par- 
ent self-images. 

Each interaction activity is designed to 
accomplish a developmental task objec- 
tive for both parent and child. One activ- 
ity, for example, consists of a series of 
Navajo illustrations and accompanying 
text depicting many self-help activities 
that can be performed by three- to four- 
year-old children. Spaces are provided 
on each page for parents to photograph 
their children engaged in similar ac- 
tivities in or around their own hogan. 
The developmental task objective for 
children is for them to gain awareness of 
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their own capabilities and talents and to 
recognize the significance of their be- 
havior to those around them. The 
parent's developmental task objective in- 
volves recognizing the relationship be- 
tween the child's behavior and the child's 
feelings about himself or herself and 
communicating to the child that he or 
she isa unique, capable, and valued indi- 
vidual. 


CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A variety of cultural considerations have 
entered into interaction. activity dé- 
velopment. For example, seasonal re- 
strictions have been encountered in the 
use of certain materials. Coyote tales and 
other animal folklore can be developed 
or used only in winter (for Navajos, the 
period between the first frost in the fall 
and the first thunderstorm in the 
spring). This is based on the Navajo be- 
lief that in winter animals are hibernat- 
ing and therefore their spirits cannot be 
offended and seek revenge. Navajo 
string games fall under the same sea- 
sonal restrictions, since spiders out of 
hibernation would not appreciate any- 
one trying to copy their intricate web pat- 
terns. 

Other cultural restrictions exist re- 
garding the types of activities considered 
safe for a pregnant woman. The unborn 
infant is seen as highly vulnerable and 
easily harmed by such maternal behavior 
as involvement with dead or dismem- 
bered animals (either real or symbolic). 
This presented a definite problem in the 
use of Navajo doll kits. More traditional 
families felt that it would be dangerous 
for pregnant women to stuff the dolls 
and sew on facial features, necessary 
steps in the dolls’ completion. A strong 
desire by the families to have Navajo 
dolls for their children prompted a vari- 
ety of solutions, including completion of 
the dolls by relatives beyond the child- 
bearing years. 

"Parents" inputs about culturally ap- 
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propriate materials have been particu- 
larly helpful in developing interaction 
activities. One suggestion made by a par- 
ent was for a book that could be used by 
parents in teaching their children kin- 
ship terminology and social practices, 
knowledge that many Navajo parents 
feel the children are losing with succeed- 
ing generations. Another suggestion was 
made by a mother who was concerned 
that the children were forgetting the 
ceremonial, medicinal, and household 
uses of the many plants and herbs found 
in the reservation botany system. This 
stimulated the development of an in- 
teraction activity in which parent and 
child collected and discussed the uses of 
the more common varieties of plants 
found in the environment. Although at 
first reluctant to volunteer desired ac- 
tivities, parents have developed an in- 
volvement in the design of the project 
that has contributed greatly to making it 
responsive to their desires for their 
children’s development and to providing 
them knowledge and skills that increase 
their adequacy as parents. 


PROGRAM DELIVERY 


Delivery of interaction activity materials 
to the target population is accomplished 
by Navajo paraprofessional family inter- 
vention counselors who visit the families 
on a weekly basis. The content of the 
interaction between family intervention 
counselors and the families centers 
around the interaction activities selected 
specifically for particular families. 
Family intervention counselors are 
trained to use developmental screening 
tests to provide a basis for parent-child 
interaction activity selection. Training 
has also been provided the counselors to 
improve their observational skills and 
their ability to interpret and facilitate 
family interactions; individualizing the 
intervention program for each family is 
stressed. In some cases this has involved 
providing interaction activities for three 
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parent-child dyads within one family and 
including grandparents and other ex- 
tended family members in the activity. 
Delivering culturally relevant materi- 
als that start with parent-child interac- 
tions in infancy and build upward has 
proved particularly difficult. Most exist- 
ing materials are aimed at the school-age 
child, emphasizing cognitive-intellective 
functions but neglecting affective func- 
tions. Most existing materials also lack 
cross-cultural relevance. This is in part 
a matter of cultural content, but the 
unique developmental tasks faced by chil- 
dren and parents of differing cultures 
also seem to have been ignored. Finally, 
the enhancement of mental health in 
families of differing cultures takes a spe- 
cial knowledge of cultural context. The 
family complex, culturally determined 
perceptions of the process of personal 
growth, and culturally appropriate 
methods of influencing this process must 
all be considered. It is clear that the com- 
plexity of the process is only beginning to 
be understood. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION 


An ongoing evaluation system has been 
designed that allows for assessment of 
the initial developmental level of each 
family and the progress being made in 
facilitating strength-building relation- 
ships between parents and children as 
they use the interaction activities. 
Assessment of parent-child relationships 
along an effective-ineffective continuum 
is done by a reporting procedure using 
forms that are specially designed for the 
project and that are completed following 
each visit. These evaluations make it pos- 
sible to look at the parents’ responses and 
feelings about their ability to influence 
their children's personal growth as well 
as to look at the children's responses to 
the interaction from one visit to the next. 
This procedure also supplies continual 
feedback about the effects of interaction 
activities and helps in selecting preven- 
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tive interventions that are growth pro- 
ducing. 

Evaluation of project outcomes will in- 
volve an extensive ex post facto study. 
Conflicts between the research and dem- 
onstration aspects of the project, par- 
tially due to the difficulty of combining 
in one paraprofessional the dual roles of 
family intervention counselor and re- 
searcher, make a traditional pre-post 
control group comparison study virtu- 
ally impossible. In addition, as the pro- 
gram has developed, so much has been 
learned about the Navajo family mental 
health factors that should be studied that 
most premeasures would have had very 
questionable value for making postcom- 
parisons. 

A design is proposed that utilizes as 
postcomparison groups random sam- 
ples of families whose children have ex- 
perienced different types of preschool 
socialization experiences. A randomly 
selected control group that had no for- 
mal preschool program, along with ran- 
dom samples of families with known 
formal preschool experiences, would be 
compared with families from the inter- 
vention project on various measures of 
individual and family mental health. 
This yields considerably richer compara- 
tive data. It also leads to a better under- 
standing of both the development of a 
strategy of preventive intervention for 
Navajo families in general and the 
specific needs of individual family con- 
stellations. 


CONCLUSION 


The development of transcultural com- 
petence is poorly understood. The suc- 
cesses are so few compared to the failures 
that they appear to be a result of accident 
or extraordinary personal abilities. One 
may speculate, however, that those who 
have self-actualized in both Anglo and 
tribal cultures had early experiences that 
in some way equipped them for dealing 
successfully with transcultural develop- 
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mental tasks. One may also speculate that 
there were understanding and empathic 
adults in their lives who recognized the 
critical developmental tasks and pro- 
vided experiences conducive to success- 
ful accomplishment. The outcomes of 
this project may eventually provide evi- 
dence for these speculations. It may in- 
deed be that an understanding of the 
way in which transcultural competence is 
developed will provide the basis for so- 
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cial systems that support true cultural 
pluralism. W 
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Recently we have heard the call for counselors to be involved in classroom activities. Consultation has been 

, one mode for doing that; classroom teaching has been another. Sprinthall and Erickson present the 
experimental results of a program that has the dual &oals of teaching psychological content and promoting 
psychological growth in individuals. Their article presents the rationale for deliberate psychological educa- 
tion as a mode for individual, directand developmental intervention in schools. Following the rationale, 
a detailed description is given of classroom learning experiences actually employed to achieve the overall 
objectives of psychological maturation of pupils. Descriptions and data are draum from the current program 
under development in a public secondary school. The authors also discuss the implications for a new 
guidance delivery system through the curriculum. 


(1) Individual 


Vis 


SAN J 


(1) Direct Service 
C. METHOD OF INTERVENTION 
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Experience is not what happens to you; it is 
what you do with what happens to 
you.—Aldous Huxley 


TS program in psychological educa- 
tion represents an attempt to create new 
forms, new content, and new ways to 
educate youth and train school person- 
nel. We believe that there are manifest 
needs for reformulating the forms, the 
content, and the methods of education. 
It is easier to provide evidence for this 
contention than it is to develop alterna- 
tives, This is a principal reason that edu- 
cational intervention has in many in- 
stances been left at a piecemeal and craft 
level. We consider that the most pressing 
need in school guidance is for various 
alternative conceptions of how to edu- 
cate for psychological maturity and how 
to translate these ideas into working ex- 
amples. 

One example of what we mean by re- 
formulating education is instituting a 
curriculum in personal and human 
development—a comprehensive set of 
educational experiences designed to ef- 
fect personal, ethical, aesthetic, and 
philosophical development in children, 
adolescents, and adults. We believe that a 
powerful intellectual, social, and 
psychological argument can be made for 
such education and that the need is 
neither age nor social class specific. The 
development of morally and emotionally 
sensitive human beings is by no means an 
exhaustive education, but it is usually 
missing in our present institutions and 
curriculums, The beginnings of the con- 
ceptual framework and of the educa- 
tional experiences facilitating such de- 
velopment are present in the program 
described here. Also included is a de- 
scription of the current status of our 
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work and the plans for its development 
and implementation. 


RATIONALE FOR THE APPROACH 


The current need and demand for effec- 
tive educational programs has been ex- 
tensively and exhaustively described and 
documented. We do not wish to add one 
more educational autopsy in support of 
the need for new and more powerful 
ways to educate children and teenagers. 
It is obvious that schools, communities, 
and, indeed, nations cannot afford to 
leave the process of psychological de- 
velopment to the mercy of random 
forces, as is now the case in so many in- 
stances. 

In addition to the need for personal 
development, our rationale cites also the 
necessity for developing a substantive 
basis for a curriculum in psychological 
education. Thus our approach is 
oriented to the creation of knowledge 
about children and about adolescence as 
a stage of psychological development 
and the implication of that view for in- 
tervention strategies. Too often school 
programs only pay lip service to the con- 
cept of psychological development and 
then immediately create curriculum 
materials that bear small relation to a 
developmental framework. We are con- 
vinced that an effective program can be 
based on solid psychological theory. Pre- 
cise definiions from developmental 
psychology at present seem to us to com- 
prise the most promising theoretical 
framework. Some of the most critical is- 
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sues in this regard have been enumer- 
ated in a recent article (Sprinthall 1971) 
and will not be repeated here. Our 
rationale, in general, calls for educating 
pupils psychologically and personally by 
providing significant experiences (coun- 
seling peers, interviewing adults, cross- 
age teaching, early childhood work, etc.) 
and integrating these experiences with a 
systematic analysis of them. Such a semi- 
nar and practicum pedagogy serves to 
educate pupils under conditions that are 
real and that include genuine responsi- 
bility and rigorous analysis. 

During the school year 1972-73 we 
tried out a series of courses, largely as 
electives, in a social studies department 
of a local high school. This procedure 
represented a second trial and a replica- 
tion of one of the classes, "The Psychol- 
ogy of Counseling," reported from the 
program developed in a Massachusetts 
School System (Mosher & Sprinthall 
1971). It was not an exact replication, 
however, because curriculum develop- 
ment done in the natural setting of regu- 
„lar high school classes would not permit 
the same degree of controlled ex- 
perimentation as in a laboratory setting. 
In this article are described two classes, 
“The Psychology of Counseling” and 
“Psychological Growth for Women.” 
Other classes have included “The 
Psychology of Education and Teaching,” 
“The Psychology of Moral Develop- 
ment,” and “The Psychology of Child 
Development.” 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COUNSELING” 


This course was designed as a practicum 
and seminar experience to promote the 
learning of listening skills and the de- 
veloping of empathic responses through 
actual peer counseling experience. The 
practicum sessions consisted of sequen- 
tial training in roleplay exercises, exami- 
nations of counseling tapes, and counsel- 
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ing of high school peers. The seminar 
sessions included readings on communi- 
cation, discussions of counseling films 
and tapes, and an integration of these 
activities with the practicum units to en- 
courage reflection and cognitive restruc- 
turing of the total learning experience. 


Curriculum Process and Content 


This class, like others in the overall pro- 
gram, was offered as an elective on a 
pass-fail basis. In this particular school 
almost half of all the academic classes are 
offered as electives. The instructional 
approach represented an attempt to bal- 
ance and integrate the process and con- 
tent of counseling psychology. Thus ac- 
tual process experiences in learning 
counseling techniques, learning active 
listening skills, and learning to judge and 
rate appropriate versus inappropriate 
responses were balanced by content ex- 
periences through readings, writing as- 
signments, and discussions of counseling 
films. For example, at the outset of the 
class we taught the pupils to use a 
5-point active listening scale through a 
series of process exercises over a four- 
week period. Following these process 
learnings, we handed out short reading 
assignments such as "Barriers and Gate- 
ways to Communication" by Rogers 
(1952) and “Parent-Child Communica- 
tion Skills” by Hamachek (1971). We also 
showed the Gloria films’ (“Three Ap- 
proaches to Psychotherapy”) counseling 
segments by Rogers, Ellis, and Perls. We 
then asked the students to prepare pa- 
pers examining the communication is- 
sues. Each writing assignment included a 
series of discussion questions to guide 
the examination of issues. 

As we proceeded through the term, we 
followed the same overall planned for- 
mat, employing part of the class time on 
process skills and part on intellectual dis- 
cussion and writing assignments. As the 
class proceeded, the skill training as- 
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pect of the process declined and stu- 
dents began to bring in their own “real 
life” concerns. The roleplay counseling 
shifted to actual problems, and the stu- 
dents started using their newly learned 
active listening skills on these genuine 
issues. The range of issues was substan- 
tial: One student expressed anger over 
being falsely accused by a teacher of 
stealing a book; another was concerned 
over the loss of her dog; another had an 
overprotective mother and felt suffo- 
cated. Students had the opportunity 
both to counsel their peers and to be 
counseled by these same peers. At an 
experiential level, we were stressing the 
reciprocal nature of counseling and 
communication. We were not interested 
in creating a professional cadre of teen- 
age counselors in one class, with the bal- 
ance of the school population being 
counselees. Instead we wanted the con- 
cepts of helping, caring, and active listen- 
ing to remain essentially democratic re- 
sponsibilities. Students were asked to 
note the difference between this ap- 
proach to counseling and communica- 
tion and the regular professional ap- 
proach with its univocal focus. 

As the class neared the end of the 
term, we stressed the problem of transfer 
of training. We examined the issues in- 
volved in moving from the context of the 
particular class into the "outside world." 
We asked the students to make brief 
communication audiotapes with friends 
as a means of trying out their skills with 
nonclassmates. This activity provided for 
significant discussion when the students 
realized how much they had learned as 
well as how difficult it was to transfer 
such learning to different situations. As a 
final test of transfer, we administered 
counseling skill tests to the class as a 
whole and reported the test results at the 
last class meeting. 

Since the objectives, or dependent var- 
iables, of the classes were twofold, the 
results are reported here in two cate- 
gories: the effects on skill development 
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and the effects on overall stages of 
psychological growth. 


Skill Development 


We assessed students’ preclass counsel- 
ing skill level using the Porter Scales 
(Porter 1950), consisting of 10 situations 
with multiple-choice responses. The stu- 
dents' original scores averaged just above 
level 1 ona 5-point empathy scale. These 
pretest scores compare almost exactly to 
the average empathy scores of the gen- 
eral population reported in the literature 
(Carkhuff 1971). Since these scores were 
similar, we did not do further pretest 
assessments of counseling skills, The 
baseline appears well established for 
people in general slightly above level 1, 
defined as a response pattern that misses 
both the content and feeling of a com- 
munication message. 

On a series of posttest communication 
skill measures, the results were en- 
couraging. In the fall term we read 10 
excerpts from a transcript of an actual 
therapy session, “A Clinical Picture of 
Claustrophobia," by Finesinger and 
Powdermaker (1951). The high school 
students scored close to level 3. Their 
scores not only were significantly higher 
than their pretest scores but were higher 
than the actual therapist responses. 

In the winter term class, with a new set 
of students, we employed the Affective 
Sensitivity Scale developed by Norman 
Kagan (personal communication, Feb- 
ruary 1973) as the posttest. These stu- 
dents’ posttest scores averaged in the 
middle of the scale. It is difficult to inter- 
pret the exact meaning of this as a post 
score, since there are no norms for high 
school students. The high school scores, 
however, are not appreciably lower than 
those of undergraduate and graduate 
students. For example, with a small sam- 
ple of doctorate and masters' students 
currently enrolled at the University of 
Minnesota, the scores on the same scale 
were in the same range. 
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In the spring term, with a third new set 

of students, we employed roleplay video- 
tapes developed by Tom Skovholt at the 
University of Missouri (personal com- 
munication, April 1973). The tape de- 
picted 10 client statements, with a pause 
after each for a written response. The 
posttest scores for the spring class, on a 
5-point empathy scale, averaged close to 
level 3. We found that this procedure was 
far superior to both reading excerpts 
and employing the multiple-choice for- 
mat of the Affective Sensitivity Scale, at 
least for high school students. Their at- 
tention, interest, and motivation was 
highest on the Skovholt coached-client 
videotapes. It appears to us that it would 
be appropriate to develop a series of such 
tapes depicting both high school and col- 
lege students presenting “problem” re- 
sponses. 

The posttest skill level attained was 
similar to the levels of responses that the 
students were making at the end of 
each term in the actual classwork coun- 
seling sessions, lending credence to the 
overall effectiveness of their skill de- 
velopment. Also, students in the class 
demonstrated substantial improvement 
in these skills, and their writing assign- 
ments demonstrated good abilities to 
reflect on the specific issues. 


Psychological Growth 


We administered the Loevinger scales 
(Loevinger & Wessler 1970) and the 
Kohlberg Moral Maturity Test as meas- 
ures of psychological-developmental 
growth. The data on the latter test have 
not yet been completely analyzed for the 
counseling classes. An inspection of the 
pretest and posttest essays on the moral 
dilemma situations, however, indicates 
that the trends are toward greater com- 
plexity in cognitive understanding, in- 
creased empathy, and a higher level of 
psychological maturity on the posttest 
forms. On the Loevinger scales, with 
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data scored for one section of the coun- 
seling classes, the results indicated a shift 
from Loevinger stage Delta 3 to stage 
3-4. According to Loevinger, adoles- 
cents who rate at the Delta 3 stage are 
characterized as wary, self-protective, 
self-conscious, and excessively egocen- 
tric. In many ways this stage of develop- 
ment during adolescence is similar to 
Elkind's description. According to El- 
kind, the excessive belief in personal 
uniqueness during adolescence makes it 
difficult for a teenager to differentiate 
between concerns for oneself and con- 
cerns for others. This also creates self- 
interested rather than genuine interper- 
sonal relations (Elkind 1970). 

On the posttest data, the teenagers 
were rated at stage 3—4 on the average. In 
Loevinger’s categories this stage is 
defined as the beginning of self- 
direction, self-evaluation, realization of 
long-term consequences and differen- 
tiated feelings, and motives toward self 
and others, i.e., a moving away from peer 
group domination. In an overall sense, 
then, the students tended to move from 
an other-directed to an inner-directed 
orientation, to develop greater differen- 
tiated perspectives of self and others, 
and to manifest some genuine empathy. 
Also, student responses on postclass 
questionnaires adapted from the New- 
berg and Borton study (1968) were con- 
sistent with the changes on the Kohlberg 
and Loevinger measures. 


“PSYCHOLOGICAL GROWTH 
FOR WOMEN" 


This class, like the others, was offered on 
an elective basis, but in this case only to 
sophomore females. Both theory and re- 
search support the position that teenage 
girls are more likely to fully explore top- 
ics related directly to their own de- 
velopment if the class is not mixed. The 
focus of the class was on both the content 
and the process of female development. 
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The need for such a curriculum is obvi- 
ous: The socialization process of women 
and the resulting limitations on their 
personal growth and competencies has 
become an acknowledged, documented 
problem in our society. Studies in per- 
sonal growth areas such as IQ gain, in- 
dependence, self-concept, emotional 
stability, and moral development all in- 
dicate that males and females tend to 
score equally well on these studies at an 
early age but that female scores decline 
or decelerate with increasing age and 
socialization. A complete review of these 
studies and their rationale has been 
compiled by Erickson (1973). 


Curriculum Process and Content 


The curriculum in female development 
followed our general psychological edu- 
cation format of a seminar-practicum 
model. Field interviewing of girls and 
women across the life span provided a 
means of viewing the process of female 
development through different ages, 
stages, and tasks. This practicum experi- 
ence was coupled with seminar sessions 
to further examine, reflect on, and inte- 
grate the experience. The initial prac- 
ticum sessions in female development 
involved teaching interviewing skills to 
the high school class. The pupils prac- 
ticed listening and responding skills until 
they could hit at least level 3, accurate 
content and feeling responses. In-class 
roleplay interviews followed, and then 
students paired off for actual interview- 
ing sessions. Through this process the 
female students learned the skills of ask- 
ing Piaget-type questions, implementing 
value clarification procedures, and rec- 
ognizing important content areas that 
would give information on the nature of 
female development at different stages. 
Having learned the basic skills, the stu- 
dents then conducted a series of field 
interviews with girls and women across 
the generation span. 
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Content areas chosen for interviewing 
included general value questions and so- 
cial role questions related to vocational, 
educational, intellectual, and marital 
roles of women. The objective of the stu- 
dent interviewers was to characterize the 
major motivational and value positions 
of their female interviewees. In the proc- 
ess, the students were able to examine 
the content of the interview data and 
begin to discern major differences by 
ages and stages of development. Thus, 
for example, to the general value ques- 
tion "What is one thing in life that you 
really value?" responses of elementary 
school girls as reported by the female 
interviewers were typically: my pet dog, 
my bicycle, my parents. Responses to this 
question from secondary school girls 
tended to be those such as: my friends, 
myself, freedom, my car, my family, 
knowledge. Older women responded in 
a more varied range: good health, the 
safety and happiness of my husband and 
children, my work, personal integrity. 

As another example, to the question 
"What jobs or careers do you think girls 
can have when they grow up?" responses 
of elementary school girls were typically: 
nurses, waitresses, ballet dancers, 
teachers, "anything except a president or 
a race car driver." From peer interviews, 
the students found that many secondary 
school girls opted for a greater variety of 
choice. Difficulty, however, was appar- 
ent. Most teenage girls would display an 
obvious discontinuity. A girl might say 
that she valued a career asa veterinarian, 
a medical doctor, a psychologist, or a 
performing artist, but in fact she might 
not be at all sure that she could follow 
through on it. “I'll probably not be able to 
make it" was a common phrase at this 
stage. In response to this question from a 
wide sample of adult women, the stu- 
dents brought back a variety of occupa- 
tional value positions, from those who 
valued the traditional housewife role to 
those who valued the role of the profes- 
sional woman who could skillfully man- 
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agea career while sharing family respon- 
sibilities equally with her husband. 


Experience and Reflection 


The students thus had firsthand experi- 
ence with many of the major dilemmas 
that women now confront during this 
transition period. They also learned to 
use the Piaget-type questions to get at the 
reasons for the positions held by their 
female interviewees. In the seminar ses- 
sions they carefully examined elabora- 
tion and complexity of thinking, aware- 
ness of feelings, empathy for others, 
awareness of psychological causes of be- 
havior, and perceptions of choices in life 
situations as expressed in their inter- 
viewees' responses. These themes were 
used to organize the interview data into a 
rough but helpful framework for ex- 
amining stages of female development. 
“The thinking gets more abstract . . . not 
so concrete, in the older women's an- 
swers" was an observation of the stu- 
dents. Toward the end of the quarter, an 
interviewing instrument was developed 
by the students, who then used the stage 
concepts they had learned to examine 
this series of questions with data from 
females over the generation span. 

The seminar sessions were invaluable 
for examining, restructuring, and inte- 
grating the field interviewing experi- 
ences. And these sessions were also used 
to reflect on current articles about sexual 
stereotypes, language and inequality, the 
equal rights amendment, and selected 
roles of women portrayed in literary 
works. The attempt was made to provide 
a historical as well as a developmental 
perspective of female rights and roles. 
Included were play readings and short 
stories that were selected to provide a 
representative view of stages of ego 
and moral maturity. Katherine in 
Shakespeare's The Taming of the Shrew, 
Laura in Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, 
Elisa in Steinbeck’s The Chrysanthemum, 
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Nora in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, and 
Sophocles’ Antigone, the 16-year-old 
Greek princess, were examined by the 
female students in their perspective of 
developmental stage theory. They ex- 
plored the dilemmas of each of these 
literary characters, the possible feelings 
experienced in the dilemma, their own 
feelings of empathy as they read each 
selection, possible multiple causes for the 
behavior of the character, the level of 
complexity of the character’s reasoning, 
the choices they perceived as possible in 
the situation, and the choice they would 
make given the alternatives. In the class 
sessions they also examined the 
similarities of the process and content of 
the female stages found in the selected 
literature to those found in the field data. 
Having evidence from the real world, the 
students seemed highly motivated to 
look for the relevance in the literature. 
Most important, throughout this process 
the students began to explore, in small 
group discussions, the implications of 
theirown emerging choices and personal 
growth. In this way there was a continu- 
ous, ongoing, three-way connection be- 
tween field interview data, works of liter- 
ature, and an examination of the self. 


The above curriculum model was carried 
out and evaluated with a group of 23 
self-registered sophomore girls during 
the spring quarter of 1973. The team 
teachers included the regular English 
teacher, Mary Mozey; a school coun- 
selor, Charlotte Rogers; and the second 
author of this article. The formative 
model of evaluation, employing a series 
of multiple measures as proximates, was 
used to provide an array of checks and 
balances in the assessment. In this per- 
spective a summary of the ongoing clini- 


cal measures and the pre-post instru- - 


ment findings follows. 
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Skills: Student Journals and Interviewing 
Skills. Throughout the quarter the 
female students kept journals for 
reflecting on class readings and assigned 
field experiences as well as for nonclass 
observations and experiences. The jour- 
nals were collected weekly and used as an 
ongoing communication and assessment 
between the individual student and the 
team teachers. Journal themes express- 
ing awareness of feelings, use of em- 
pathy, understanding of psychological 
causes of behavior, and perception of 
choices were reinforced and encouraged 
by the teachers, and all student journals 
showed some gain in these areas over the 
quarter. Also, the journals revealed an 
increasing level of complexity in the stu- 
dents’ understanding of the literary 
selections. 

In the interview skill component, the 
students learned to give consistent em- 
pathic responses in order to encourage 
personal exploration in their subjects. In 
a manner similar to that in the counsel- 
ing classes, the females in this class aver- 
aged close to level 3 responses in inter- 
view questioning, a communication 
mode that maximizes heuristic re- 
sponses. 


Psychological Growth. We administered 
the Loevinger scales and the Kohlberg 
Moral Maturity Test to the female stu- 
dents as measures of psychological-de- 
velopmental growth. On the Loevinger 
scales, the results indicated a statistically 
significant shift from stage 3 (conform- 
ist) and stage 3-4 (transition from con- 
formist to conscientious) toward stage 4 
(conscientious) and stage 4-5 (transition 
from conscientious to autonomous). 
Loevinger indicates that the stage 4 sub- 
ject not only displays complex thinking 
but also perceives complexity. Absolute 
standards and rules are often replaced at 
this stage with ones in comparative and 
contingent form. The stage 4 subject sees 
life as presenting choices. Self-evaluated 
standards, differentiated feelings, and 
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concerns for communication are all man- 
ifested in the stage 4 ego level. 

Results on the Kohlberg instrument 
indicated that the average amount of 
change on the moral maturity score rep- 
resented a one-third stage increase. The 
change in the Kohlberg stages were from 
stage 3 (other-directed conformity as a 
basis for moral judgment) partway to 
stage 4 (judgment based on general 
rules, rights, and duties). It should be 
noted that any full-stage change, such as 
that from stage 3 to stage 4, is a major 
developmental shift that almost half the 
general population of adolescents never 
accomplishes. Recently the work of 
Kohlberg and Blatt has indicated that in 
the usual case there will be no change in 
the level of moral judgment by middle to 
late adolescence (in Mosher & Sprinthall 
1971). Regular classes of high school 
students have been used as control 
groups in deliberate psychological edu- 
cation, and no change in the Kohlberg or 
Loevinger scores was evident. Of impor- 
tance for this study is the finding that 
stage 3 appears to be a stable adult stage 
of moral development for women 
(Erickson 1973). Kohlberg reasons that 
this is due to the limitations imposed on 
women’s growth in our society. He indi- 
cates that men play roles entailing “more 
participation and responsibility,” which 
stimulates their maturity. When these 
factors are equalized between the sexes, 
so apparently is moral growth. Weis- 
brodt (in Kohlberg and Turiel in press) 
found that professional women or those 
attending graduate school attain the 
higher stages with the same frequency as 
men who have similar backgrounds. The 
implication of our findings on both the 
Kohlberg and the Loevinger scales is that 
a successful curriculum intervention at 
the high school level can prevent the 
early stabilization of psychological 
growth in female adolescents. 


Attitudes toward the Rights and Roles of 
Women. Spence and Helmreich (1973) 
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have developed an objective instrument 
for measuring attitudes toward the 
rights and roles of women in contempo- 
rary society. The scale, consisting of 55 
items, was administered to the female 
students both as a pretest and a posttest. 
The posttest scores were statistically 
significant from the pretest scores. The 
students’ movement toward a stronger 
position on the rights and roles of 
women—toward attitudes of equality 
and choice—was strongly supported. 
This shift in attitudes was also supported 
by the Newberg-Borton questionnaires 
administered during the term to assess 
the climate of the classroom and affective 
learning. 

Taken together, then, the multiple 
measures used to assess the women’s 
class support the position that movement 
did occur in the female students toward 
principled morality and from external to 
internal sources of ego strength. 


CONCLUSION 


The two examples of deliberate psycho- 
logical curriculum described in this arti- 
cle provide evidence that it is possible to 
promote positive psychological growth 
in a regular school class. The focus on 
affective as well as intellectual learning in 
the experimental courses provided new 
directions for the standard curriculum 
such that psychological growth became a 
planned outcome. The integration of 
content and process in curriculums in 
ways that promote both aspects of cogni- 
tive growth—psychological as well as 
intellectual—can become a new focus for 
school counselors. Counselors, teaming 
with teachers in the school classroom, 
can become psychological educators who 
use their clinical skills to develop, teach, 
and test out curriculums for personal 
growth, 

The two curriculum examples also 
lend evidence to the position that it is 
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possible to link instructional and counsel- 
ing models to a given theoretical posi- 
tion. The data on the psychological 
growth of the students support the de- 
scriptive stages of growth as set forth by 
cognitive developmental theorists. When 
developmentis thus observed in stages of 
growth, the knowledge of what de- 
velopment is can be used to construct a 
definition of what development ought to 
be and thereby determine the goals of 
the instructional process. 

Finally, we should note that these 
classes represent a beginning toward 
curriculum reformulation. One or two 
singular classes obviously will not be suf- 
ficient as a critical mass to promote 
genuine intellectual and psychological 
development for school pupils. The re- 
sults from these classes indicate, how- 
ever, that the creation of a comprehen- 
sive behavioral science curriculum is 
both promising and viable. An inte- 
grated set of learning experiences in this 
mode could lead to a primary preventive 
and developmental education program 
for all pupils. 8 
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CYNTHIA D. JOHNSTON, at the time she 
wrote this article, was a health educator and 
sex counselor in the counseling center at the 
University of Maine at Orono. 


If there is a safe place to be on campus, it is the counselor's office. No one except the client knows what is 
happening, and no one can be criticized for providing help to someone in need —Uunless, that is, one has a 
vision that problems are better prevented than solved. Outreach programming attempts to do just that: 
prevent problems from occurring. In a bold educational effort, Johnston assisted the health center and the 
counseling center at the University of Maine in cooperatively creating a campuswide sex education program 
that included seminars, appropriate physical examinations, and personal peer counseling. The program 
includes an evaluation component that has provided continuous data to be used for program reconstruction. 
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| ian the sex education program at 
the University of Maine at Orono set it- 
self within a medical orientation. Coun- 
seling and other preventive outreach oc- 
curred later in the program's develop- 
ment. Becoming aware of student needs 
in this area was in itself a learning process 
for program personnel and necessitated 
a combined campus effort. 


THE CLINIC BEGINS—AND GROWS 


In the fall of 1970, a frantic call for help 
from a local family planning agency ini- 
tiated birth control services at the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Orono. The call was 
made by family planning personnel in 
Bangor to the director of the student 
health center on campus, at a time when 
the universitys role in providing con- 
traceptives for its coeds was limited at 
best. Unmarried women students from 
the Orono and Bangor campuses were 
forced to seek out federally funded ser- 
vices in order to escape the embarrass- 
ment and humiliation of asking school 
physicians for a birth control device. At 
this time health service policy was to pro- 
vide birth control devices to married stu- 
dents only. 

The health center, with family plan- 
ning assistance, began a nonrestrictive 
clinic of its own to serve a potential 3,363 
women students. Two local physicians 
agreed to work two nights a week doing 
pelvic and breast examinations, Pap 
tests, and gonorrhea cultures. One regis- 
tered nurse attended the clinic, sharing 
nursing duties with three female work- 
study students. These students were re- 
sponsible for providing birth control 
education and instruction in an informal 
lecture and assisting the physician dur- 
ing the examinations. The popularity 
of the service increased immeasurably 
within a few months. 
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The following September, birth con- 
trol services became a regular part of the 
health center program. Clinics were 
scheduled four mornings a week to ac- 
commodate 40 or more women. The 
education program rapidly expanded, 
due to the information needed and re- 
quested by students. One of the original 
work-study students developed a com- 
prehensive lecture that included discus- 
sions of basic human reproductive 
anatomy, conception and contraceptive 
methods to prevent it, venereal disease, 
and gynecological problems specific to 
young women. All women who had clinic 
appointments were required to attend 
the education sessions in the health 
center. Women who were having ongo- 
ing relationships with men were encour- 
aged to have the men accompany them to 
the lecture so that the men also might 
accept responsibility for the contracep- 
tive procedure and learn about such 
things as the physical side effects and the 
emotional impact of using the Pill. AII 
who attended the lectures between 
November 1971 and April 1972 partici- 
pated in a "Study of Individual Sexual- 
ity" (results are available from the au- 
thor) in order that program personnel 
might better understand student needs, 
evaluate existing services, and plan ap- 
propriate programs. 


One-to-One Peer Counseling 


Although the birth control clinic was 
originally planned to deal mainly with 
medical services, the most important 
function of the clinic became its effort to 
assist women with their emotional needs. 
The former student clinic assistant re- 
ceived training to do pelvic exams, vene- 
real disease detection, and Pap tests. In 
September of 1972 she was employed by 
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the health center as a full-time peer sex 
counselor to discuss areas of birth con- 
trol and sexuality with women and their 
partners. During the first two weeks of 
school, the counselor was sought out by 
nearly 200 students, whose needs ranged 
from contraceptive devices and/or in- 
formation to tests for venereal disease or 
pregnancy. Frequently students came 
with feelings of inadequacy and failure 
or with some form of sexual dysfunction- 
ing. It soon became apparent that many 
students had conflicts regarding sex rela- 
tionships and sex roles. Women and men 
admitted their concerns about feeling 
pressured to have intercourse in order to 
live up to expectations of friends and 
roommates. Others needed help in de- 
ciding which parental and societal values 
to accept for themselves in their relation- 
ships with the opposite sex. 


A Campuswide Effort 


The birth control lecture was updated 
and improved to deal more with the 
emotional concerns previously identi- 
fied. The residential life staff perceived 
the need for expansion of the educa- 
tional program on campus and, in re- 
sponse to student requests, scheduled 
evening lectures in each dormitory and 
complex. A collaboration of effort by the 
dormitory staff, the counseling center, 
and the sex counselor to determine di- 
rections and goals of the program's ef- 
forts resulted in the decision to “bom- 
bard” students with birth control infor- 
mation in the opening weeks of the 
semester. Hopefully, this would decrease 
the startling incidence of pregnancies on 
campus that, according to data from 
counseling center clients, occurred im- 
mediately before and after the women, 
mostly freshmen, came to college. The 
decision was also based on other research 
in the Study, which revealed that a ma- 
jority of students of all ages seeking birth 
control services had not received, accord- 
ing to their standards, adequate infor- 
mation at home about sex. Neither could 
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they discuss sex comfortably with their 
parents, even though most of them (93 
percent) had been aware of contracep- 
tion prior to their first sexual experience. 
About half of the 435 women in the sam- 
ple reported that they were not comfort- 
able asking their family physician for 
birth control. 

Counseling center staff also decided to 
continue sexuality programming after 
the lecture series ended. A sexuality 
symposium was designed to deal with 
several basic concerns of students, such 
as how to meet people and make friends, 
how to become aware of sex roles and 
stereotypes, and how to decide when in- 
timacy was appropriate in a relationship. 
By the end of October, birth control ser- 
vices and sexuality counseling at the uni- 
versity had been widely publicized. 


THE PROGRAM CHALLENGED 


At this time the concept of a multidisci- 
plinary sex education program, originat- 
ing from the health center, was suddenly 
challenged by a few of its medical staff 
members. Some doctors and nurses ex- 
pressed concern that a birth control 
clinic having a sex counselor and using 
outreach programming promoted sex- 
ual promiscuity on campus. Women 
were being encouraged, they felt, to en- 
gage in premarital sex relations and to 
enroll in the clinics to obtain contracep- 
tives as part of a prescribed behavioral 
norm. These staff members believed that 
Sexually inactive students attending the 
programs were made to feel unworthy 
and stunted in their development. Some 
members of the medical profession 
maintained that sex and birth control 
counseling should be done by registered 
nurses, since this was strictly a medical 
concern and therefore inappropriate for 
being dealt with by peer counselors, re- 
gardless of their special training or ex- 
perience. A nurse was hired by the health 
center to provide women with contracep- 
tive information. 
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With the change in concept, two sepa- 
rate programs were established to 
handle student sex needs. First, the 
health center continued the operation of 
its clinic but did not engage in psycholog- 
ical counseling. Medical and other coun- 
seling was limited and was low key when 
given, in order to discourage sexual be- 
havior in unmarried women students. 
Second, the counseling center retained 
the peer counselor as campus sex coun- 
selor and health educator. 

Students rapidly made appropriate 
distinctions between the two programs. 
Those seeking medical services went di- 
rectly to the health center. Those seeking 
an opportunity to discuss sexuality and 
birth control came to the counseling 
center. Arrangements were made to 
refer those students with medically re- 
lated sex problems directly to the par- 
ticipating physician in the health center. 
Those students needing more intensive 
psychological help were referred to a 
counseling center psychologist. Thus the 
referral network, based on mutual per- 
sonal respect, enabled students to get 
immediate service, whatever their need. 


Sex Education Programs 


The close relationship with the residen- 
tial life staff continued, and sex educa- 
tion programs were developed to follow 
the birth control lectures of early fall. 
Dormitory area coordinators, head resi- 
dents, and resident assistants voluntarily 
enrolled in a pilot program. They sug- 
gested that the program be used in the 
dormitories to help students who 
various sex hangups to learn more about 
their body functions. 

Program content included providing a 
basic understanding of human repro- 
ductive anatomy, dispelling popular sex 
myths, and providing an opportunity for 
students to investigate personal sex at- 
titudes and values in relation to 
heterosexual and homosexual behavior. 
The program's purpose was to assist stu- 
dents in exploring different types of sex 
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behavior, traditional roles, and life styles 
in order to open their minds and create a 
comfortable atmosphere in which to deal 
with the ideas of normalcy and accepta- 
ble behavior. Sections of the Unitarian 
Church kit “About Your Sexuality" were 
used in these sessions. Taking part in this 
series of discussions were students in a 
special program for the educationally 
and economically disadvantaged, frater- 
nity men (sorority women do not have 
houses and participated in dorm pro- 
grams), and dormitory residents, and the 
program was tailored for the expressed 
needs of each particular group. 

Three main sessions composed a basic 
core of the program. The initial meeting 
began with the administration of a sex 
knowledge inventory. This was followed 
by filmstrips on anatomy and on slang 
sex terms, which helped free groups for 
the discussion of popular myths dealing 
with masturbation, hetero/homosexu- 
ality, anatomy, and pregnancy. Film- 
strips describing techniques and expec- 
tations in lovemaking encouraged inter- 
change of student ideas on responsibil- 
ity, commitment, and love as prerequi- 
sites for intercourse. A session on alter- 
nate life.styles explored attitudes toward 
sex roles, femininity, masculinity, dating 
behavior, and marriage as opposed to 
communal living. Students verbalized 
their concerns about feeling inadequate 
among their peer group if they chose not 
to be sexually active. Discussions focused 
of options for sex behavior, normalcy of 
masturbation, feelings of exploitation in 
some sex relationships, alternatives to 
pregnancy, and individual suitability of 
birth control methods. Other areas of 
interest suggested by students provided 
for a continuation of discussion groups. 


Limitations of the Program 


Our education program initially focused 
special emphasis on the needs of sexually 
active heterosexual women. Feedback 
soon made it obvious that this focus alone 
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was insufficient. Administrators and 
students suggested more programming 
for men and more male staff involve- 
ment. The needs of the traditionally 
naive freshman, as well as those of the 
inactive heterosexual and the entire 
homosexual community, required very 
special information, including recogni- 
tion of their normalcy, their humanness, 
and their need for emotional support. 
The existence of all diversified human 
behavior was openly acknowledged, as 
was the need for new approaches in 
counseling and programming. lt was 
hoped that in this way all people could be 
treated as sexual beings in various stages 
of development with varying human in- 
dividual desires. 


EVALUATION DATA 


The success of the model, in retrospect, 
has been determined by evaluation from 
five principal sources, described below. 
New Attitudes and Values. Increasing 
numbers of students are seeking sex 
counseling, due in part to the separation 
of medical and counseling services. From 
November 1972 to June 1973, 233 stu- 
dents were seen on an intake basis, and 
many of these are continuing clients. Ac- 
cording to the sex counselor, it appears 
that students today are better informed 
than before about sexuality, birth con- 
trol, and abortion—perhaps as a result of 
sex education programs. Where students 
in the past were concerned about d 
traceptive efficiency and side effects, 
students today seek help in more sophis- 
ticated areas of sexual functioning, such 
as how to achieve orgasm, maintain an 
erection, and continue intercourse for 
longer periods of time. There also seem 
to be greater openness and honesty 
about sexuality and greater tolerance for 
the values and behavior of others. 
Success of Outreach Programming. The 
second source of evaluation is support 
for the program. Student involvement 
has resulted in many requests for discus- 
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sion. groups. More dormitories and 
fraternities are asking for sex education 
programs. Other campuses of the uni- 
versity, local colleges and high schools, 
and the YWCA have invited the sex 
counselor to give a lecture series and 
have investigated program materials for 
more intensive sessions. Because of stu- 
dent and professional requests, a 
five-week education module was de- 
veloped, which was the first sex educa- 
tion course on campus geared for college 
students. 

Community Support. Several agencies 
have been anxious to support our 
sexuality/birth control model. Family 
planning agencies in several counties 
continually refer people to us for services 
and reciprocally share technical assis- 
tance and information. The Bangor 
Counseling Center sent several coun- 
selors and a director to participate in 
planning meetings and dormitory lec- 
tures. Doctors, nurses, psychologists, 
and other professional community 
members also attended lectures. Resul- 
tant feedback continues to be supportive 
and positive. 

Reduction of Unwanted Pregnancies. The 
fourth source of information regarding 
effectiveness of our outreach effort has 
been a substantial decrease in the 
number of pregnancies occurring at the 
university this year. From September 
1972 to the end of March 1973 there 
were 51 positive pregnancy tests re- 
ported by the health center, as compared 

to 93 for the same period the previous 
r. This encouraging 45 percent de- 
cline in pregnancies is being attributed to 
better preventive efforts and à positive 
attitude toward sexual responsibility on 
the part of students due to our extensive 
outreach program. In the counseling 
center, the sex counselor saw 15 preg- 
nant women between November and 
March. A psychologist counseled 27: 
women during this same period, as com- 
pared to 32 the year before. While it 
must be assumed that some women, for 
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whom we cannot account, may seek assis- 
tance off campus, it is not likely that 
more have this year than the previous 
year. 

Student Feedback. Last, but of prime 
importance in the evaluation process, are 
the comments and suggestions of the 
students. Many students used the "Study 
of Individual Sexuality" as a tool for 
commenting on the general effectiveness 
of the birth control program. Appro- 
priate changes were made in services as a 
result of the following requests: “Provide 
IUD's"; "Short discussions in each 
dorm"; "Lecture at different dorms"; 
"Need information about the reaction of 
birth control pills with other drugs"; 
"Have sessions for guys alone"; "Avoid 
any questions leading to moral judg- 
ments.” Student suggestions that have 
not yet been acted on were: "Assistance 
of a doctor in discussions”; “More doc- 
tors"; "A list of books and pamphlets 
about the Pill, sex, etc."; "More time 
alone with the physician"; "More public- 
ity for the ‘Morning After Pill’.” 

Some representative comments from 
students concerning the ongoing out- 
reach and counseling programs were: 
"It's the most progressive thing on cam- 
pus”; “I think you are helping many girls 
in their relationships—our relationship 
was able to progress without emotional 
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and physical drawbacks by our decision 
for a birth control method”; “It made me 
feel good to have the atmosphere so 
free—I didn’t feel ashamed when I 
came.” 


THE FUTURE OF SEX EDUCATION 
ON CAMPUS 


The future of this effort at the Uniyersity 
of Maine at Orono awaits funding. At the 
same time an expanded program for the 
1973-74 academic year is under way. 
This program developed out of a recog- 
nized need among college students on all 
campuses. Although medical staff op- 
position to lay personnel participation 
threatened the service, the history of 
cooperation between the health center 
and the counseling center resulted in an 
effective coordinated program. A 
number of extensions and changes in the 
program are under consideration. 

From the data, it is believed that “what 
is good for Maine is good for all col- 
leges.” The program had the potential 
not only for reducing anxiety and confu- 
sion in the sexual area for many college 
students but also for reducing numbers 
of unwanted pregnancies. In these goals 
it succeeded and thus was certainly worth 
the effort. W 
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ROWE Assistant Dean of Admissions and 
Records, and LORNA R. WHITING Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in the Educational and 
Career Advisement Center, all at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 


Nationwide the “in” term is career development. The task is to develop a delivery system that gets to people 
where they are. Peterson and his associates describe in detail how a career development "curriculum" is 
systematically developed by o bag counselors for implementation by paraprofessionals and lay 
church workers. A hey feature of this article is the needs assessment procedure, since the curriculum is being 
constructed on the results of this procedure. Rarely has such an assessment been undertaken, even more rarely 
with such comprehensiveness. This article describes what may well be the largest professional- 
paraprofessional cooperative effort in the world. 
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be current thrust in career education 
in this country, capped not only by en- 
dorsement of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare but also 
by the current administration, should 
hold no surprises for the professional 
counselor. For over two decades our pro- 
fessional literature has provided ac- 
counts of the long-term, even lifelong, 
process of career development. It is a 
compliment to the counseling profession 
that the career development "cause" it 
has so long espoused is now being ac- 
cepted on such a widespread scale. 

That career development occurs not 
only in the office of the counselor but 
also in the classroom, on the job, in the 
family, and throughout the community 
is almost axiomatic. The crux of the issue 
is whether the professional counselor 
will be a vital force in the overall move- 
ment of career development or will re- 
main in the same passive role that has 
been accepted in the past. 

Rather than being a closely guarded 
professional prerogative, the counselor's 
invaluable expertise should be freely 
given in relation to all aspects of career 
development throughout the commu- 
nity. In this sharing, the counselor will 
gain new stature and esteem in the eyes 
of other professional workers (as well as 
the public at large), will render a broader 
impact in service to the population, and 
will develop new skills and discover new 
roles beyond the traditional ones. 

A recent program that used a team of 
professional counselors to integrate 
career development into a church cur- 
riculum through the use of para- 
professionals is illustrative of the out- 
reach role that counselors might expect 
to encounter. 
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EXISTING CHURCH CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, through the use of thousands 
of paraprofessionals, provides a variety 
of educational and career development 
programs, including: (a) life planning 
and goal setting programs for youth 
through interviews and workbook activ- 
ity; (b) a weekly “family home evening" 
program including work experiences, 
career planning, and homemaking train- 
ing; and (c) teenage job finding and 
career planning workshops. 

In order to complement rather than 
duplicate existing programs available to 
youth in public schools and to present a 
systematic approach to career develop- 
ment, a study was conducted to identify 
developmental needs from which church 
curriculum objectives could be made. 
The specific objectives of the study were 
fourfold: (a) to gather information on 
developmental needs of youth from 12 
to 17 using the model composed of 
knowledge of self and knowledge of the 
world (see Figure 1) integrated through 
the decision making process and spiritu- 
ality, with emphasis on career and educa- 
tional planning; (b) to compare percep- 
tions of youth in the church with percep- 
tions of students in a public school situa- 
tion and to compare perceptions of 
youth to perceptions of adults and 
educators; (c) to test the efficiency of a 
flexible needs assessment instrument; 
and (d) to construct a curriculum matrix 
that would translate career development 
needs into curriculum objectives for 
youth of various ages. The matrix would 
act as data for LDS Church curriculum 
committees as they upgrade instruc- 
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IGURE 1 


Career Development Model 


| 


Interpersonal 


SELF 


Intrapersonal 


tional objectives, activities, and materials 
that can be administered by paraprofes- 
sionals throughout the U.S. through the 
existing church organization. 


BRAINSTORMING THE NEEDS 
OF YOUTH 


The instrument was developed by sur- 
veying, through brainstorming sessions, 
public school students and groups of 
church youth in grades 7 through 12 as 
well as relevant educators. From their 
responses, which identified the de- 
velopmental tasks in which they were in- 
volved and the activities they felt a need 
to be involved in, a list of statements was 
compiled for each of the following six 
categories as defined: (a) Intrapersonal 
— processes going on within a person, 
including understanding one's interests, 
abilities, capacities, values, and poten- 
tials; (b) Interpersonal—relationships with 
others, including parents, siblings, peers, 
teachers, counselors, and church lead- 
ers; (c) Educational—experiences in or 
out of school assisting the individual to 
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WORLD 


Vocational 


learn and apply knowledge; (d) 
Vocational —those factors contributing to 
an individual's understanding of the 
world of work and the work process; (e) 
Decision-Making—the process of integrat- 
ing perceptions of self and thé world to 
arrive at a solution; (f) Spiritual—the per- 
sonal value structure of the individual, 
comprised of religious and sacred mat- 
ters. A questionnaire was developed for 
each grade level, and statements were 
verified with experts’ identification of 
developmental tasks in each of the cate- 
gories. 

Subjects for the study were selected in 
six locations representative of various 
cultural and ethnic characteristics and 
various vocational and educational 
orientations. These locations were: New 
York City, Atlanta, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, Phoenix, and Fresno. Thirty 
church youth for each age group, 15 
boys and 15 girls, were randomly 
selected for each location. One parent 
for each youth was asked to participate, 
as was a random selection of church 
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leaders who. worked with each age 
group. 

Within a school district at each site, 
four classrooms of a heterogenous 
makeup were randomly selected for each 
of the grades 7 through 12. Adult 
educators consisting of teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators were sur- 
veyed. Teachers were randomly chosen. 
All counselors and administrators were 
asked to participate. 

A questionnaire was administered for 
each grade level at each site. Students 
and church youth rated on a continuum 
a list of need statements in terms of how 
important each statement was to them 
and how much assistance they were re- 
ceiving for each statement. They also 
were asked to rank the five most impor- 
tant need statements for each category. 
Adults were asked to respond to the 
questionnaire the way they perceived the 
need of students to be ata particular age. 


TRANSLATING NEEDS 
INTO TEACHABLE GUIDANCE UNITS 


Figure 2 illustrates the matrix developed 
from the needs assessment: The top five 
needs identified by church youth, church 
adults, students, and educators were 
placed in appropriate cells of the matrix 


FIGURE 2 
Matrix Developed from the Needs Assessment 


according to their rank. A code number 
for each statement provided information 
on the category, age, rank, and assistance 
received (see Figure 3). Thus, the need 
statement 216.52 was in the Interper- 
sonal category for 16-year-olds. It was 
ranked fifth and was perceived as receiv- 
ing low assistance. As the matrix contains 
132 cells, it is impossible to list the results, 
but Figure 4, illustrating 11th grade re- 
sponses in the Intrapersonal category, is 
representative of the findings. 
Following construction of the matrix, 
the identified needs are being trans- 
formed into instructional activities, as il- 
lustrated in Figure 5. Let us take one 
example. First, the priority need is: I need 
to set my goals for happiness, not money. 
Second, the curriculum objective is: to set 
goals for happiness, not money. Third, 
the instructional objectives, written to in- 
sure a variety of student behaviors, are: 
(a) understanding—list five factors that 
influence people's choice of goals and the 
consequences of each; (b) believing— 
after hearing the teacher relate an ex- — 
ample in his or her life, identify a choice 
you have made that brought happiness 
to you and list the influences; (c) 
doing—choose two alternative goals you 
have in mind to attain in the near future 
and write down how choosing one can 
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FIGURE 3 


The Coding System 


219 

CATEGORIES ASSISTANCE 
100 intrapersonal .01 Completely Inadequate 
200 Interpersonal .02 Low 
300 Educational .03 Somewhat 
400 Vocational .04 High 
500 Decision-Making .05 Completely Adequate 
600 Spiritual 

s d 


FIGURE 4 


Responses (11th Grade) in the Intrapersonal Category 


INTRAPERSONAL 


School 


Youth 
116.13 To set my goals for happiness, not 
money 
116.23 To feel confident in what | do 
116.33 To feel that | am important 
116.44 To be accepted for what | am 
116.54 To know what | can do well 


Students 
116.13 To set my goals for happiness, not 
money 
116.24 To be accepted for what | am 
116.33 To feel confident in what | do 
116.43 To feel that | am important 
116.53 To decide what is important to me 


Leaders 

116.13 To lear to accept responsibility 

116.24 To set my goals for happiness, not 
money 

116.33 To feel confident in what | do 

116.43 To learn to take constructive criticism 

116.54 To be accepted for what | am 


Educators 

116.13 To learn self-control 

116.22 To learn to accept responsibility 

116.33 To set my goals for happiness, not 
money 

116.43 To feel confident in what | do 

116.53 To feel that | am important 
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FIGURE 5 


Identified Needs Transformed into Instructional Activities 


1. Identify 
Priority 


2. Write 
Curriculum 


Needs Objectives 


3. Write 
Instructional 
Objectives 


FIGURE 6 
Worksheet 
ES 
Title: Receiving Happiness through My Goals Age Group: 16 years 
Category: Intrapersonal Organization: Sunday School 
Curriculum Objective: To set goals for happiness, not money 
Instructional 
Objective Concept Activities 
List five factors There are many Open-ended story with 
that influence reasons for set- several alternative goals; 
people's choice ting goals, each discuss story, possible 
of goals and the reason affecting endings, and type of 
consequences of one's potential happiness that could 
each happiness result from each 


bring you happiness. Fourth, the 
activities and resources are shown in a 
worksheet (Figure 6), illustrating how 
guidance units can be integrated into the 
church curriculum in a manner that 
identifies resources necessary to provide 
students with appropriate experiences. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COUNSELORS 


This project can serve as a key model for 
guidance programs, as it outlines a pro- 
gram for integrating guidance units into 
an existing curriculum in an operating 
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program structure extensively utilizing 
paraprofessional workers. By embed- 
ding guidance into the regular cur- 
riculum instead of adding it as an ap- 
pendage, the probability of implementa- 
tion is greatly increased. 

There has often been a tendency to 
overlook the opinions of youth by basing 
research solely on adults' ideas of what 
youngsters need. This study adds the 
valuable dimension of using youth's 
need perceptions in combination with 
those of adults and professionals. Ni 
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In the Second Edition, Bruce Shertzer and Shelley C. Stone 
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F4 counselors are currently function- 
ing as agents of organizational change 
because very few have been trained for 
this purpose- Critics who chastise coun- 
selors for taking too little action or 
confining themselves to too narrow a role 
definition may be damning them for per- 
forming exactly as they were trained to 
do. It is time to specify the desired be- 
haviors that will enable counselors to ac 
complish lasting institutional change. In 
this article an attempt is made to spell out 
certain characteristics of institution 
change, to specify behaviors an indi- 
vidual must acquire in order to accom- 
plish change, and to describe some 
methods of training individuals to serve 
as agents of change. To accomplish such 
ambitious goals and to assist students in 
facilitating changes within their institu- 
tions is an awesome task, both fearful 
and frustrating, but at times immensely 
satisfying. 

The term change agent includes both 
students and counselors who are en- 
gaged in the task of changing their in- 
stitutions. In this article certain princi- 
ples of change are related to the neces- 
sary behaviors a change agent needs in 
order to accomplish desired changes- 
Figure 1 indicates that such behaviors 
become the goals of training, which are 
described in a later section. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHANGE 


The first principle of change is that pres- 
sure for change usually originates out- 
side the system. Most institutions deal in 
services to systems outside their struc- 
ture. When satisfactory services are not 
delivered, pressure for change occurs: It 
is necessary for change agents to analyze 
and understand the importance of in- 
formation from outside their institution 
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and to improve the distribution of in- 
formation within their institution. This 
can best be accomplished by a change 
agent who is in a fringe position. Fringe 
members of the institution are members 
who do not occupy central positions in 
the information network. They are im- 
portant, however, because they bring 
outside information to key people inside 
the institution. 

A second principle is that lasting 
change occurs from the top down. When 
the organization's administrators com- 
mit themselves, the chances of any 
change being implemented are greatly 
increased. The necessary behavior for 
change agents is to define a linkage role 
for themselves, with access to decision 
makers and to members of the system at 
lower levels. Using such a flexible posi- 
tion, change agents can bring members 
from different strata together. Not too 
closely identified with the administra- 
tion, they can obtain commitment for 
change from the top and at the same time 
seek to implement à change through 
other members of the system. 

A third important principle is that sys- 
tems change from within, even though 
change occurs in response to outside 
pressures. Members of the system are the 
ones who must implement any change. 
The successful change agent must either 
be an accepted member of the institution 
or must act like one. As an outsider, the 
change agent may be able to facilitate a 
change by involving more accepted 
members through the process of collab- 
oration. In this way members most af- 
fected by a change are directly brought 
into the change process. 

A fourth principle is that when institu- 
tional change does occur, it tends to be 
superficial. One reason that institutions 
change superficially has to do with inef- 
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FIGURE 1 


Relating Principles of Social Change to Essential Change Agent Behaviors 


Principles of Change 
1. Pressure for change occurs Outside the sys. 
tem 


2. Change occurs from the top down 


3. Change has to occur from within the system 
4. When change Occurs it is usually superficial 


Change Agent Behaviors 


3. Effective change agents use Collaboration 
4. Persistence and follow-through 


5. Systems are subject to sweeping change and 
overreaction to outside pressure maintain support through effective relation- 
Ships 
fective behaviors 9n the part of the the least likely places from which to 


the change is fully implemented, It is 
necessary that a 


als time and again, 
A final principle is that, Paradoxically, 
when superficial change fails, systems 
Overreact by conducting broad, 


any talk of change, it is especially impor- 
tant to obtain Support from the group 
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chan institutions, The preferred mode 
ge l F 


from the learning situation to the reality 
of the institution, a good deal of time 


listened to as he or she shares feelings of 
frustration, the student is buoyed by the 
support of the group. 
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Learning to Analyze Social Systems 


Training includes analysis skills, espe- 
cially analysis of information and com- 
munication functions of the institution, 
information about relationships, and 
principles of the communication proc- 
ess. Students apply the analytical pro- 
cedures learned in class to their own 
target institutions by describing decision 
making procedures and subgroup for- 
mations within their own work settings 
(Blocher, Dustin & Dugan 1971). The 
scope of the analyses varies. For exam- 
ple, one student completed an analysis of 
a state school including four transparen- 
cies, each showing a different subsystem 
and together illustrating the interrela- 
tions in communication within the entire 
institution. Another student simply 
wrote on a sheet of paper that the main 
block to change was his department head 
and that he had no resources with which 
to work. 

Analysis can be more than a class as- 
signment. Many students have used their 
analysis by showing it to others within 
their work setting and then engagingina 
discussion about their analysis. After 
students receive feedback on the analysis 
of their system, they are asked to con- 
tinue the process of opening up com- 
munication, especially with potential re- 
sources for change and potential blocks 
to change. In this process the students 
are beginning to define a linkage role for 
themselves. A linkage position isone that 
allows access to more than one stratum 
and subgroup within the institution 
without being too closely associated with 
any one group. 


Establishing Relationships 
through Communication 


Relationships provide a communication 
network that is a means to accomplishing 
change. Lasting change in institutions 1$ 
accomplished from within when those 
individuals most affected are brought 
into the change process. Collaborative 
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systems meet together until the desired 
change is accomplished or until mem- 
bers lose hope that they will be able to 
accomplish their goal. Therefore, the 
beginning of any class contains a review 
of effective communication practice. 
Students share common communication 
training in which specific performance 
skills are demonstrated. No matter how 
long the training period, a.third of the 
time needs to be spent on communica- 
tion training. There is no shortcut. When 
communication training has been omit- 
ted, either because of time or because of 
the sophistication of the trainees, im- 
plementation of change has failed. All of 
us need periodic review of effective 
communication practices and can use 
feedback regarding our own habits of 
communication. More complete exam- 
ples of the type of communication used 
in training can be found elsewhere (Bec- 
var in press; Johnson 1972). 

After a review of communication 
skills, constant enforcement of effective 
communication is necessary. In one 
summer institute, participants engaged 
inan eight-hour simulation near the end 
of training (Becvar & Dustin 1972). Sub- 
groups from outside the simulated sys- 
tem confronted other trainees who rep- 
resented the "system." Anger erupted, 
and a "group shout" monopolized the 
activity. After a break, the trainees proc- 
essed their efforts. One student re- 
marked, “I wonder how we would have 
done if we'd used the communication 
skills we learned the first week." After a 
discussion among the “shoutees” and the 
“gshouters,” the group recommitted itself 
to a renewed enforcement of the be- 
haviors of effective communication. 


Establishing Support for Change 


Since change agents cannot change in- 
stitutions from within the class, transfer 
of training is crucial. Halfway through 
training, individuals are assigned to 
reach out within their institution and to 
create a temporary support of co- 
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workers. Their trials and failures are 
brought back into class, where the sup- 
port is used to help them persevere and 
to let them express their feelings of 
confidence, hopelessness, or frustration. 
As members continue to use the support 
provided within their groups, there is 
more support given and offered. At this 
point, trainees understand behaviorally, 
experientially, and didactically what 
support means. 
For change agents to be successful in 
implementing a lasting change in the 
target institution, it is necessary that they 
do more than perform certain com- 
munication skills, even if. they perform 
them back in the target institution. The 
change agent must somehow initiate and 
maintain support for change within the 
target system. Students are asked to train 
one co-worker in certain key skills. This 
helps lead to transfer of behavior to the 
target system, since it insures that at least 
one member will be receptive to the new 
behaviors and goals. The reasoning is 
that if students cannot train someone of 
their own choice in the key skills, it is 
unlikely that they will be able to in- 
stitutionalize these behaviors where 
From the initial meeting, commitment 
is modeled as a means of checking with 
each member, Individuals are asked 
whether they intend to perform the ef- 
fective communication skills they have 
been learning. Each group is allowed to 
select which specific behaviors are to be 
enforced in that group, and then group 
commitment is obtained. [n addition, 
commitment is used to focus individuals 


students learn the importance of persis- 
tence and follow-through. 
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EVALUATING STUDENT 
UNDERSTANDING AND SKILLS 


During the rush of experiences, com- 
munication training, and group plan- 
ning sessions described above, content 
sessions also are given. It is necessary that 
trainees come to understand the system 
in which they work and to apply the con- 
tent of Guidance Systems (Blocher, Dustin 
& Dugan 1971) or another text to their 
actual setting. Students are taught how to 
analyze communication systems and how 
to specify potential resources for change 
and possible blocks to change. Such con- 
cepts from social Psychology as role 
conflict and role expectation are intro- 
duced to students. Elements of organiza- 
tional theory are described and dis- 
cussed. The content sessions culminate 
when members are assigned to move out 
of the classroom and to begin establish- 
ing a support system, often beginning 
with a new trainee. 

Without using regular tests, adequate 
evaluation can be obtained by making 
use of the following steps: 


* À position paper summarizing the po- 
tential change agent's values and ideas 
about the nature of change and his or her 
relationship to it. 

* A written analysis of a target system, 
which includes potential resources of 
change and possible obstacles to change. 
* A conference between trainee and 
trainer regarding progress in class and in 
the target setting. 

* An analysis of the communication 
skills of the trainee, based on classroom 
performance and his or her ability to 
train a co-worker. 

* A written analysisofthe goals, strategy 
for change, and outcomes of an attempt 
to implement a lasting change in a target 
system, 

As trainers or potential trainers of 
change agents, we can start by modeling. 
Each time we are called on to speak, visit, 
or evaluate another system, we can en- 
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gage in two-way communication that can 
lead to collaboration. In addition, we can 
place practicum students and interns in 
settings in which the system becomes the 
training ground, rather than continue to 
see the interviewing room as the sole lo- 
cation of learning. Finally, we can use 
our own departments and schools as 
laboratories for learning. Together with 
students, wecan strive tochange our own 
world so that it better allows for two-way 
communication and more directly re- 
sponds to the needs of its members. WM 
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Helping is what it's all about, But i 


recognize that one way to helpi 
what we can do; we can assist that man 7 j 


Sand have trained literally hundreds of 
tasks. Their expertness shows through 7 j 
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a are in difficulty today be- 
cause they have continued to emphasize 
their role as direct, individual helpers in 
the face of evidence that such activities 
meet only a fraction of human needs. 
Calia (1966), among others, has ex- 
pressed doubts that counseling's tradi- 
tional helping activities have any rele- 
vance to the needs of underserved popu- 
lations, such as minority group members 
and persons living in poverty. And coun- 
selors are becoming increasingly aware 
that direct help to individuals is a limited 
intervention for majority populations as 
well. 

In addition, evidence is mounting to 
prove that nonprofessionals can func- 
tion as helpers, in a variety of modalities, 
with efficacy and efficiency equal to that 
of professional counselors. These per- 
sons can serve both as helpers to indi- 
viduals and as partners with counselors 
in program development and ecological 
assessment. Carkhuff has shown that 
trained lay personnel (both staff and in- 
digenous persons) can effectively bring 
about positive change in helpees through 
counseling services (Carkhuff 1969, 
1972a, 1972b) and also effect significant 
change in helpees lives through systema- 
tic programs (Carkhuff 1971, 1972a, 
1979b). This evidence is supported by a 
long list of other experimenters in 
psychiatric settings, vocational agencies, 


colleges, and schools (Appleby 1963; 


Ellsworth 1968; Rioch et al 
Zunker & Brown 1966). 

For two reasons, then, professionals 
must develop skills beyond the direct 
dispensing of services to individuals. 
First, more is needed to promote the de- 
velopment of persons, and second, 
trained paraprofessionals can offer most 
direct services as well as professionals 
can. Counselors must become the de- 
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velopers, designers, and trainers who 
willallow others to offer direct services to 
helpees. Carkhuff (1969, 1972a) has 
stressed that only with selection and 
training that is based on solid, functional 
criteria and that is directed by effective 
professionals can paraprofessionals be- 
come effective helpers. It becomes the 
task of counselors to make such selection 
and training a reality. 

The first step is for professionals 
themselves to become effective helpers. 
Only in this way can they serve as models 
and trainers for helpers. The second step 
is to train others in the helping process. 
Training is thus mandatory for coun- 
selors who are either ineffective helpers 
or unskilled trainers. Our purpose in this 
article is to outline a model training pro- 
gram for counselors in à two-year 
master's level program, à model that can 
be adapted to fit the needs of counselors 
who are already working in the field. 


SELECTION 


Accurate selection of student trainees is 
the key to an effective training program. 
Data should be gathered on each appli- 
cant in three areas: intellectual ability, ex- 
perience and skill in interpersonal rela- 
tions and specific helping areas, and 
trainability potential. 

The first area can be assessed through 
such traditional measures as grade point 
average, the graduate record examina- 
tion, the Miller Analogies Test, etc. It is 
suggested that a look at the range of 
grades and the type of courses taken is 
preferable to a mechanical processing of 
such data. 

The applicant's experience as a helper 
in both formal and informal situations 
can be assessed through use of a struc- 
tured autobiography. The counseling 
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department can provide a specific out- 
line to be followed in writing such an 
autobiography. It should include the 
opportunity for applicants to (a) list their 
relevant skills and competencies, (b) es- 
timate their level of proficiency in each of 
these, (c) list situations in which these 
skills have been applied, and (d) list their 
failures and discuss possible causes. Ad- 
ditional data in the area of. interpersonal 
and helping skills can be gathered 
through reference letters. These letters 
should be from those persons who can 
best assess the applicant's skills and level 
of functioning, e.g., employers, trainers, 
and recipients of the applicant's services. 

Potential for training can best be as- 

sessed through use of a brief training 
analogue with pretesting and posttest- 
ing. The idea here is that those who can 
utilize this small amount of training will 
be more likely to benefit from the exten- 
sive training involved in this graduate 
school program. This method becomes 
difficult to use, however, when appli- 
cants live outside the geographical area in 
which the college is located. In such situ- 
ations, a paper-and-pencil adaptation 
can be used. The applicant would be 
given material to read and would then 
have to use the knowledge gained to 
complete a task, An example is a traina- 
bility index for human relations training 
in which the first two pages describe and 
illustrate helpful responses and are fol- 
lowed by several statéments by persons 
seeking help. The applicant would be di- 
rected to write a response that he or she 
sees as helpful to that person. Potential 
for using training should be assessed for 
the major components of the training 
program. 

Selection instruments need to be con- 
stantly evaluated in terms of predictabil- 
ity for successin the program. The coun- 
seling department will have to begin with 
whatever instruments are available, but 
an active evaluation Program should de- 
termine the useful instruments within a 
relatively short period of time. 
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TRAINING 


Phase 1: Becoming a Helper í 
Becoming an effective helper requires 
that a student gain proficiency in several 
counseling skills (Carkhuff 1972b), The | 
key to all effective counselor interven- 
tions is the acquisition of emotional- 
interpersonal skills in human relations, 
We believe Carkhuff's (1969, 1971, 
1972a, 1972b) recent innovations in 
training technology and conceptualiza- 
tion of helping skills to be the sine qua 
non of any counselor training program, 
Other skill areas of counseling in which 
competence must also be acquired in- 
clude at least the following: behavior 
modification skills (classical and operant 
procedures) program development 
skills, problem solving and decision mak- 
ing skills (for both individuals and 
groups), career counseling skills, clinical 
diagnostic skills, consulting skills, and 
research-evaluation skills. 

Training procedures to impart the 
above helper skills should follow a sys- 
tematic competence-building sequence. 
The four steps described below are the 
important elements of this training se- 
quence as conceptualized by the authors; 
these sequential steps represent a meld- 
ing of the Carkhuff human relations 
training technology (1971) and the 
Moore-Delworth behavior change train- 
ing model (1972), 


Step 1: Translate the helping skill into 
specific behavioral goals. In other words, 
answer the question: What specific be- 
haviors comprise effective and ineffec- 
tive practice of the helping skill in ques- 
tion? 

Step 2: Develop training procedures 
that sequentially explain the desired help- 
ing goals, model the skill being effectively 
practiced, and provide practice for the 
student with continuous performance feed- 
back until minimally acceptable compe- 
tence is attained. 

Step 3: Provide supervised practice in 
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which helping skills learned in Step 2 
may be employed with a variety of clients 
or client groups until minimally accepta- 
ble competence is attained on the basic 
core dimensions of help as well as in the 
specific helping strategies demanded or 
employed with various client problems. 

Step 4: Provide learning situations in 
which the important theoretical and 
practical literature may be studied and 
integrated with actual helping experi- 
ences. 


Human relations training (HRT) can 
be followed through the four steps to 
illustrate the training sequence. The 
general goal of HRT is to teach effective 
communication of the “responsive and 
initiative” dimensions of helping (Step 
1). The responsive skills consist of com- 
municating to the helpee accurate em- 
pathy, respect, genuineness, and con- 
creteness; the initiative skills consist of 
self-disclosure, immediacy, and confron- 
tation. The whole helping process is di- 
vided into three phases: self-exploration, 
self-understanding, and action-oriented 
problem-solving for behavior change. 
Effectiveness of communication on each 
of the seven core dimensions of helping 
is behaviorally defined by Carkhuff on a 
5-level scale. Level 3 communication is 
minimally facilitative ofthe helpee's con- 
tinued | self-exploration, and higher 
levels are often demanded to facilitate 
understanding OY actual i 
change. Helpers who perform at Levels 1 
and 2 are ineffective in facilitating P 
helpee's personal owth, while pertor- 
MCA MER dud 5 adds to the 
helper's ability to facilitate such growth. 

Step 2 in HRT as the authors conduct 
it consists of 20 to 100 hours of teaching 
the seven core dimensions that make up 
the responsive and initiative. skills of 
helping. The training is broken into à 
sequence of the smallest teachable skills, 
each skill being explained, modeled, and 
practiced with feedback until proficiency !5 
gained. Each subsequent molecular skill 
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is likewise learned until competence is 
attained in it. 

Amore concrete example of the Step 2 
process is the “You feel (one 
word)” exercise, an initial molecular skill 
in the communication of accurate em- 
pathy. The training consists of trainees 
alternately assuming the helper and 
helpee roles. The helpee makes one 
complete communication to share a per- 
sonal experience; the helper makes one 
“You feel (one word)” statement 
to try accurately labeling and reflecting 
the helpee's feeling at the same intensity. 
After each helper-helpee interchange, 
remaining members of the training 
group judge the helper's response in 
terms of whether it added to, subtracted 
from, or was interchangeable with the 
helpee's communication. After all 
trainees have learned to make one inter- 
changeable response as practice helpers, 
they proceed to three and six inter- 
changes in succession. The next molecu- 
lar training unit is practicing "You feel 
(one word) because 
(why)" statements with one, three, and six 
interchanges until consistency in making 
interchangeable responses is reached. 
Subsequently the trainees practice mak- 
ing additive responses as they communi- 
cate accurate empathy. When this skill 
level is achieved, the communication of 
each of the remaining dimensions of 
helping is taught by employing the same 
practice-to-competence model. 

Only after trainees are judged to be 
functioning at least at Level 3 on all help- 
ing dimensions do they begin their first 
supervised practicum with clients (Step 
3). The trainee proceeds througha series 
of practicums, providing helping ex- 
periences ranging from the least to the 
most difficult in terms of client prob- 
lems. Asin the practice phase of training, 
to proceed from one level of client prob- 
lem difficulty to the next the trainee 
must demonstrate competence in the 
core dimensions of helping as well as in 
problem solving strategies peculiar to 


— 
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Specific client problems, Concurrently 
with the supervised practicums, the 
trainee participates in didactic seminars 
(Step 4), studying such topics as person- 
ality theory, theories of counseling, 
diagnosis of personality disorders, and 


periences. 


Phase 2: Becoming a Trainer 


Becoming an effective trainer is the sec- 
ond major goal of the two-year program, 


skills (Carkhuff | 972b) and in one or two 


The training of trainers, quite predict- 
the same four-step model 


[ Second, a training 
analogue is Provided in which students 
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COMMENTS ON THE TRAINING MODEL 


The model of training presented here is 
Strongly behavioral in bias and is there- 
fore based on several assum ptions. First, 


tence. Second, it assumes that faculty are 
functioning at a high level of compe- 
tence, as judged by their own training 
goals, in the areas where they teach, 
train, and Supervise. Third, it assumes 
that a great deal of time will be Spent in 
developing meaningful molecular train- 


in relation to Stated goals. And finally, as 
a skill-acquisition process, this training 


ceed from one training task to the next 
only after a Specified leve] of competence 


hard work, 
alike. 


A vital last step in the training process 
is teaching counselors to effectively enter 


the Suggested program usually enters a 
System (school, agency, etc.) in which his 
or her role is defined by traditional ex- 
Pectations. A carefully developed train- 
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system. Training using suchan approach 
would include four steps. 


1. Acquiring Knowledge of the System. 
Counselors should use the first weeks or 
months to learn how the current struc- 
ture works. They should understand 
where the power resides, where the 
problems are, and what solutions have 
been tried. 

2. Developing a Program to Answer One 
Area of Concern. Counselors should base 
the choice of their first program on (a) 
their expertise and interest in the area 
and (b) the amount of concern expressed 
by those in the system with power. This 
step allows persons with power to view a 
new counselor as a useful addition to the 
staff. 

3. Widening the Support Base. Through 
programs and consultation, counselors 
build a wide support base of adminis- 
trators, co-workers, and recipients of the 
service. As counselors become more 
identified as effective helpers, they can 
begin to offer training programs. 

4. Building Programs. At this point, 
new counselors have developed the sup- 
port and power to express their concerns 
and create new training and delivery 
programs. 


In a situation in which all counselors 
from a system are retrained together, 
they can develop in common à strategy to 
make the system work. Building a wide 
support base is still vital, however. Only if 
counselors are viewed by most compo- 
nents of the system as useful helpers will 
they be able to actualize the potential to 
train others in the helping role. 

This role of “helper plus trainer" is the 
one we perceive as most viable in allow- 
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ing counselors to meet increasing needs. 
Through effective helping and skillful 
training, counselors can define their role 
as a potent force for individual develop- 
ment and system change. To proceed 
otherwise is to invite the premature ob- 
solescence of our profession. Wi 
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A critical aspect of all program plan- 
ning should be evaluation—determining 
how well a program works. But routine 
evaluation planning in agencies is, un- 
fortunately, rare (Morrill & Banning 
1973). The root of the problem is proba- 
bly threefold: first, evaluation is feared 
by staff because they feel it reflects on 
their competence; second, evaluative re- 
search is confused with laboratory re- 
search and seen as a difficult or impracti- 
cal task in field situations; third, very few 
counseling staff or administrators have 
adequate training or experience with 
evaluative research. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION 
VERSUS PERSONNEL EVALUATION 


It is not unusual for people to confuse 
personnel evaluation and program 
evaluation. In personnel evaluation, 
programs and staff are judged on a 
good-bad continuum. In this case the 
kind and amount of services being of- 
fered are assessed. Qualifications and 
skills of staff are rated, and judgments 
.are made that may result in promotions 
or dismissals. This form of evaluation is 
essential, but it is often traumatic and 
feared by staff. The second form of 
evaluation, evaluative research, is con- 
cerned with program impact. In this case 
the objective is to assess the effect of a 
program in order to determine how well 
it works. Both staff and administrators 
are likely to confuse the two, and they 
frequently become defensive about 
planning evaluations for program im- 
pact. Both may feel that how well a pro- 
gram works reflects on their compe- 
tence. They may also have personal and 
emotional commitments to certain pro- 
grams and find any kind of evaluation 
threatening. 
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Actually, evaluation to determine pro- 
gram impact does not necessarily relate 
to staff or administrative competence, 
except that more professional and com- 
petent staff are more likely to welcome 
the information. The data from evalua- 
tion should be simply a tool that can be 
used to select, develop, and improve 
programs. All agency personnel should 
find it interesting and valuable in plan- 
ning their activities. 


EVALUATION VERSUS RESEARCH 


Evaluative research is also often con- 
fused with either laboratory research or 
field research for scientific purposes. 
The practical and political situations in 
most agencies severely limit the kind of 
research that can be done, and this often 
means that evaluation is set aside or used 
only in situations in which good labora- 
tory research designs are possible. Seen in 
this way, it is apparent that the basic pur- 
poses of research and evaluation are dif- 
ferent. Research is aimed at the. ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge. 
There is no need for research to be im- 
mediately useful or practical, and there 
can be great concern for making sure 
that the exact relationship between in- 
dependent and dependent variables is 
known. Experimental designs can be 
planned very carefully to account for the 
possible sources of error that might af- 
fect the results. Evaluation has a very 
different purpose. It is aimed at collect- 
ing data that will help—immediately—in 
making decisions about programs. 
Scientists trained in the usual labora- 
tory tradition may have many of the tech- 
nical skills that the evaluation planner 
needs; however, when these scientists are 
called on to build evaluation plans, they 
may insist on trying to establish the same 
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„nds ot controls they are accustomed to 
inthe laboratory. If such controls are not 
possible, scientists may condemn evalua- 
tion as "unscientific," without realizing 
that the purpose of their efforts is not the 
advancement of science but the obtain- 
ing of a particular kind of information. 
Because of this fundamental lack of un- 
derstanding, they may fail to collect the 
kinds of data needed to make immediate 
decisions about the continuation. or 
modification of a program. Their final 
report is more likely. to emphasize 
further research needs instead of practi- 
cal implications of the results. After hav- 
ing read a number of such reports, ad- 
ministrators in agencies are likely to say, 
"Research is no good to us; it is too 
theoretical." And scientists are likely to 
respond with, "What you want isn't sci- 
ence and is therefore worthless.” 
These attitudes are natural outcomes 
of the basic science orientation of re- 
search training in our graduate schools, 


ing theory 
There is usually no attempt to apply it in 
the field. Masters' and doctoral disserta- 
tions are generally laboratory studies, If 
field studies are run, they are carefully 


needed to make Clear statements of rela- 
tionships and are not concerned with 
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and validity tests of measurement de- 
vices, rigid controls, operational def- 
initions, etc. Actually, there are many 
opportunities for finding out something 
about the extent to which a program 
works; and even if there are research 
design flaws, these chances should be 
used. An agency should start with the 
principle that every program should be 
evaluated. The amount of time and ef- 
fort devoted to evaluation depends on 
the importance of the information in 
terms of reaching future decisions. The 
administration and staff need to estab- 
lish priorities and identify those cases in 
which minimal information is all that is 
needed and those cases in which a 
thorough research plan should be put 
into effect. 


ISSUES IN EVALUATION 


New attitudes and new kinds of training 
are needed to make evaluation a viable 
part of field programming. Adminis- 
trators and staff must lose their defen- 
siveness and begin to see evaluation as an 
essential aspect of programming. In- 
Stead of making carping and unproduc- 
tive criticism of evaluation plans that do 
not allow for control of every potentially 
relevant variable, professional evalu- 
ators need to focus on and develop 
methodologies to compensate for those 
flaws. In addition, it must be recognized 
that evaluative research requires special 
skills—that it is not simply the applica- 
tion of laboratory research to the 
field—and begin training evaluation 
specialists to meet the needs of action 
programs, 

Ethical considerations in evaluation 
are the same as those for other research 
with human subjects, but there must be 
special emphasis on such factors as deny- 
ing service to control groups and apply- 
ing pressure to participate in evaluation. 
On the other hand, the purpose of 
evaluation is to help members of the 
group involved in the program, and 
cooperation has very direct and im- 
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mediate benefits to the subjects or their 
social group. The real ethical problem 
probably lies in the lack of evaluation of 
all too many programs. Things are too 
often done to or for people without any 
real knowledge of effects. 

A good evaluation plan does not only 
measure outcome. First, it should as- 
sume that a particular intervention will 
not have the same effect on everyone. 
Some measure of client characteristics 
that specifically relates to differential ef- 
fects of the intervention is needed. Next, 
there should be some assessment of the 
intervention process, first to show that 
the description of the intervention was 
accurate in terms of what actually took 
place, second to evaluate differences in 
process for different groups or individu- 
als. Often an overall effect is minimal, 
while a group that was high in a particu- 
lar aspect of the process will show effects. 
Finally, multiple measures of outcome 
are needed, partly because some meas- 
urement methods might work while 
others fail, but also because a pattern of 
results is often more informative than 
one single measure. 

Compromises are needed when some- 
thing goes wrong—and something al- 
ways goes wrong. The laboratory re- 
searcher can start all over again, with a 
new group of students or rats. The 
evaluation plan has to be flexible enough 
to obtain the best possible data despite 
the problems that emerge. Sometimes so 
many problems appear that evaluation 
does become hopeless, but the evaluator 
should at least go down swinging (Oet- 
ting, Cole & Adams 1969). 


COMPETENCIES NECESSARY 
FOR EVALUATIVE RESEARCH 


The fundamental technical skills of 
evaluative research must include a solid 
knowledge of research design. Despite 
the differences in evaluation and re- 
search, the two are fundamentally re- 
lated. The best possible evaluation plan 
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would often be a thoroughly adequate 
research design. The differences may lie 
only in the selection of data that can lead 
to decision making and in the need to be 
aware of deficiencies and to view, them 
not as fatal flaws but as challenges to in- 
genuity. A training program thatoffered 
practicum experiences in research in the 
field, where immediate results were 
needed and where practical problems 
prevented fully adequate controls, 
would be a good beginning. Particular 
emphasis is needed on evaluation de- 
signs that have high inferential potential 
but that do not involve control groups, 
since random assignment to conditions is 
often impossible. 

Evaluation also requires a strong 
background in instrument construction. 
Only rarely can a test or measure that has 
been previously validated be used in 
evaluation. The criteria for a particular 
program grow out of logical relation- 
ships between the program's ultimate 
goals and its immediately measurable 
changes. When well constructed, meas- 
urements are very specific to the particu- 
lar program. Instruments that are built 
must have a high level of content validity 
and use a variety of methods to assess 
outcome. They usually have to be con- 
structed very rapidly, with little or no 
time for pretesting. Because designs al- 
most never allow for measuring instru- 
ment reactivity, knowledge of unobtru- 
sive measures and skill in selecting and 
assessing behavioral outcomes is also 
valuable. In the early stages of applying 
evaluation to programs, the evaluation 
plan usually consists of testing both the 
program and the instrumentation at the 
same time. If both work, all may be well; 
but if either fails, it is often impossible to 
isolate the causative factor unless the 
measurements have a convincing level of 
content validity. Training programs, as 
they exist now, deal with the theory of 
instrument construction but rarely pro- 
vide extensive experience in actually 
building such measurement devices. 
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Perhaps the foremost skill needed in 
evaluation planning is that of effective 
consultation. Evaluation is not an inde- 
pendent effort. The personnel who are 
involved have usually developed a pro- 
gram and are running it. They have a 
strong vested interest in it, F urthermore, 
they are the people who know why the 
program is being run and what it is sup- 
posed to do, and they can either poten- 
tiate or sabotage any evaluation efforts, 
In many cases representatives of the sub- 
jects involved can also profitably contrib- 
ute to evaluation planning. Evaluation 
planning should include such people, 
and the evaluator must be able to relate 
to them both interpersonally and profes- 
sionally. The evaluator has to help them 


ments of the study, and that are seen as 
relevant and meaningful by adminis. 
trators who must use the data to reach 
decisions. The evaluator also needs to 


Although we do not actually know 
what Personal characteristics are needed 
in evaluators, there is a good Possibility 
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that both practical experience and 
maturity will be necessary. The evaluator 
needs to command respect and under- 
stand the particular needs of staff at all 
levels in an organization. Beyond this, 
evaluative research requires the basic 
sensitivity and social skills of a good con- 
sultant, along with a considerable toler- 
ance for ambiguity. 

The final skill is communication, 
Goldman (1973, p. 522) has said that 
“most such reports are so limited in scope 
that they would not serve as any basis for 
conclusions as to whether Jane and Joe 
Counselor could expect to find the tech- 
nique useful. . . . Many, if not most, such 
reports are so technical [that they] simply 
would not get much out of them." Evalu- 
ation reports should not be part of the 
science game, presented only for profes- 
sional audiences. They must be aimed at 
the people who can use the information, 
and results must communicate what 
should be done, how, and to whom. 
Evaluative research should be an integral 
part of all agency programs—the key to 
testing old Programs, developing new 
ones, and changing agencies from 
tradition-bound roles to active and effi- 
cient services that provide the help that is 
really needed for the people who really 
need it. m) 
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Epilogue: 
.. . the more they remain the same 


Karl Weick, in his little book The Social Psychology of Organizing, makes the point that we 
do not need to concern ourselves with initiating change. Organizations and institu- 
tions by their very nature change. We do need toconcern ourselves with directing the 
change process. Education and educational institutions are changing rightalong with 
our society. The question we must face is whether and how we are going to contribute 
to that change. So many of our efforts have been ineffective because we have not hada 


clear idea of what results we wanted or because we lacked the technical expertise to 
execute our intention. 


san image of what needs to be done and of what is possible within 
the counseling profession. Curiously, some of the greatest resistance has come from 

within the profession itself. In our attempts over the past five years or $0 toimplement 
in our training program at Minnesota some of the concepts described in this issue, we 

have found inservice high school counselors reluctant to consider expanded roles and 
at the same time found administrators favorably disposed to greater involvement of 
counselors in the total school effort. At the college level, our colleagues have ques- 


tioned whether PhD's could master the skills needed to be effective in organizational 
d counseling within the normal time avail- 


development, paraprofessional training, an 

able for that degree- While these questions are being asked, budgets are beingcut and 
programs and positions are being eliminated as being low priority because of past 
ineffectiveness. In our activities of the fifties and sixties, directed to the solidification 
of our professional identity, we seem to have lost our grasp on the central purpose of 
our profession: the total development of the individual. We seem to have focused 


instead on remediation of personal disabilities. 


This issue provide 


Hopefully, we are not too late. Certainly, the problems of the schools, of families, and 
of our society are not solved. Perha ill be given a second chance. I don't have 
much hope that à counselor, however good he or she may be, who can only deliver 
direct service to one client at a time will make enough of an impact for our society to 
continue to support that activity. I do believe that a profession that can demonstrate 
effective delivery ofthe “Thirty-Six Faces of Counseling" will be actively sought after. 
“The more things change n the same" is applicable where the 
change process is t00 rapid or does not take into account the natural inertia in the 
system. The changes descri i ; gfora decade. We have 
attempted to create a map to clarify and direct whatis now happening inour field. As 
Weick might say, you cannotstof the changes from occurring. Youcan decide whether 
you are going to become part of the new profession that is emerging or contribute to 
the inertia that is holding it back. It's up to you: W Clyde A. Parker 
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onstrated in this film. In the intro- 
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the three main goals of counseling 
and follows up with reviews of the 
behavioral counselor's tech- 
niques. A portion of an interview 
between the counselor, Ray E. 
Hosford and his client, a 
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to peer pressure and participated 
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Opportunity 
in your future, call in the Army. 


It doesn't take a fortune teller to know 
that planning an event like this takes a 
great deal of time and effort. So we'd like 
to help. 

Why? Because your goal and ours is 
the same: to help young people find the 
career that's right for them. 

The Army Representative in your area 
is a great place to start lining up the kind 
of help you'll need. 

Through his local Civilian Advisory 
Council he knows people from state and 
localagencies,busi- ff 
ness and industry, the A3 
media, civic clubs and 992 
service organizations. @ 

Plus he can con- 
tact another army of valuable people for 
you, like a professor of Military 
Science and a WAC Counselor 
= who can discuss scholarship 
IS and career opportunities. 

And don't forget the Army 
Reserve. They can provide 
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TA voles interesting hands-on 
Hx e demonstrations in many 
fields of work. 

Besides people, your 
Army Reon ei E can supply at no 
cost some helpful items for your students. 
Like a pocket book on summer jobs. 2 
12-page book on job Man 
interviewing. Career- 
oriented films. Interesting 
job-related posters, and 
other Career Day materials. 

So if you need help, 
send the coupon for more 
information and our new 
booklet, "Your Student Op- 
portunity Fair Check List" 


Io BE 


S 


A en place to start. 


(Please print all information) 


City. State. Zip. 
Date of Career Day or Fair_———___ Telephone No. 
Number of Students Who Might Attend 

Have an Army Representative contact me. Yes___________No 


3 
| 

[ 

| 

l 

l 

School. Check Grades Offered 7-8-9-10-11-12 | 
l 

l 

l 

| 

l 

zl 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 
under 300 words. Those selected 
for publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. 


Counselors Needed, Counselors Demanded 


Congratulations on the November 1973 Spe- 
cial Feature. As with other Special Features 
and Issues, this one has content and move- 
ment. 

Much of the future depends on numbers 
and their interpretation. Therefore, the 
number of counselors demanded by society 
hastremendous implications for the prepara- 
tion of counselors and for societal priorities 
and directions. But demand is much different 
from need. This point is clarified in Education 
Professions 1968, in which I was able to show 
that in 1975 secondary schools will need 
33,850 more counselors but that fewer than 
two-thirds will be employed (demanded). 

Of the many societal conditions contribut- 
ing to counselor numbers in the future, it is 
important to look at the following ones in 
addition to those stated in the Special Fea- 
ture: the expanding older-age population, 
which, beginning at middle age, shows sub- 
stantial needs for counseling; application, in 
educational institutions, of the concept of a 
ratio of counselors to teachers (one to about 
seven) rather than the rigid counselor- 
student ratio; the movement of counseling 
into the community; the capacity of society to 
fulfill its needs; and, perhaps most important, 
the effect of the present new wave of coun- 
selors who are involved and effective, similar 
to the new wave of counselors around 1962 
who helped to infuse the 1960s with human 
movement. 

ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 
State University of New York at Albany 


Defining Industrial and Employment Counseling 


Two articles in the November 1973 Special 
Feature caught my attention, as I am cur- 
rently employed in the Education and Train- 
ing Department of a medium-sized, privately 
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owned general hospital. I was hired due to my 
counseling background, as the institution was 
interested in expanding the career mobility 
concept. I came to the position after seven 
years within the Employment Security sys- 
tem. My beginning in this system was as an 
on-line employment counselor going 
through the ranks, as Mr. Fantaci suggests, to 
counselor supervisor of a local office and 
finally to state counseling supervisor. 


I would be interested in a definition of 


counseling by Mr. Kunze. He seems to define 
itin many ways, and I became confused. Does 
he confuse employee coaching, which is a 
first-line supervisory responsibility, and em- 
ployee counseling, which goes well beyond 
the interviewing and the personnel specialist 
skills that he suggests? 

I would also like to suggest that the line 
supervisor and personnel specialist are too 
tied up in organizational needs and goals to 
be the client-centered individuals that profes- 
sional counselors must be. The professional 
counselor in the industrial setting will find 
that he will be called upon to be the mediator 
between individuals' needs and the needs of 
the organization. However, the primary em- 
phasis still is dependent upon the needs of the 
individual, not the organization. 

Likewise, Mr. Fantaci does nothing to ex- 
plain what the employment counselor is or 
what employment counselors currently do. 
He seems to be more involved in defending 
the "traditional" role of the Employment 
Security system and its regression to this role. 
His paragraph on interviewers being coun- 
selors is typical of his lack of understanding of 
what the counseling function truly is. True, 
many skills the employment interviewer pos- 
sesses and much of his knowledge can be use- 
ful to the client; but counseling is more than 
just giving information. 

He mentions results-oriented accountabil- 
ity. This, of course, will be translated into the 
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In the process of growing up, every child experiences 
rejection and is confronted with other normal develop- 
mental problems. It is difficult for children to understand 
not only their own behavior, but the behavior of others 
as well. If children are to be effective learners and be- 
come mature people with feelings of self-worth, they 
must successfully meet these problems. 

With a strong emphasis on human relations and group 
interaction, the DUSO (Developing Understanding of 
Self and Others) program helps boys and girls talk about 
and become more aware of feelings, goals, values and 
behavior. 


In this program. the classroom teacher plays an impor- 
tant role in helping children meet developmental prob- 
lems. Eight themes are developed through thirty-three 
weekly cycles of planned experiences and materials 
which require a minimum of preparation. The variety of 
activities includes: role playing, puppetry, group discus- 
sion, problem situations, supplementary reading sug- 
gestions, music and art. 

The DUSO D-1 program has been widely accepted for 
kindergarten and lower primary children. It is now fol- 
lowed by the release of the new DUSO D-2 program for 
upper primary and grade four. 

New to the D-2 program are: Career Awareness Activi- 
ties, Discussion Pictures, and Self and Social Develop- 
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it hurts to be left out 


ment Activities, DUSO can be used effectively in drug 
education and career awareness programs. The develop- 
ment of a positive self-concept and value clarification, 
pu objectives in these programs, are also objectives 
of DUSO. 

For a detailed full-color brochure on DUSO KIT D-1 for 
kindergarten and lower primary, and DUSO KIT D-2 
for upper primary and grade four, just mail this coupon to 
American Guidance Service, Inc., Circle Pines, Minne- 
sota 55014. 


Author: Don Dinkmeyer, Ph.D. 


New D-2 for upper primary and grade four 


AGS/DUSO KITS 


Developing Understanding of Self and Others 
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number of placements made by the Employ- 

ment Security system and not the sometimes 

meager but reality-based results of effective 

counseling. In my opinion, the Employment 

Service counselor is retreating with the Em- 

ployment Service to serve relatively job-ready 
people. 

James VAN Vorst 

St. Vincent Hospital 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


Sexism in Job Titles 


P&G a sexist journal? Of course not, you 
would say. However, little things add up. 

In the article "Career Education in a Junior 
High School," by Joe D. Dallas (November 
1973 P&G), an elective course in television is 
described that gives ninth graders hands-on 
experience in roles ranging from camera- 
MAN to weather GIRL. Presumably, cameras 
are to be used only by males (has Mr. Dallas 
ever heard of Dorothea Lange or Margaret 
Bourke-White?) and weather can be reported 
only by females (Dr. Frank Field of NBC-TV 
and Tex Antoine of ABC-TV will be in- 
terested). 

Trivia? Evidently the U.S. Department of 
Labor thinks differently. The New York Times 
"News of the Week in Review" (Sunday, 
November 18, 1973) reported that, under the 
sponsorship of the Women's Bureau, new 
names will be issued for 52 common jobs 
"from maid to busboy." The Bureau's direc- 
tor said, "It is not realistic to expect that 
women will apply for job openings advertised 
for foreman, salesman or credit man, nor will 
men apply for airline stewardess." 

At the outset, my objection would seem to 
beasemanticquibble, but it is just such subtle, 
perhaps unintentional, job stereotyping that 
has plagued women for so long. And if we in 
the profession cannot look to our own profes- 
sional publications to lead the way, it is sad. 
Here's to raised consciousness for the future. 

ANITA BASKIND 
Bronx Community College of CUNY 
Bronx, New York 


[Editor's Note: Thanks to reader Baskind for spot- 


ting this oversight and calling it to our attention. 
For further comment, see the editorial in this issue.] 
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Values, Research, and Journals 


We take this opportunity to comment on the 
article "Human Values and Counseling" in 
the October 1973 issue. Our criticism of this 
article is not meant to intimate that the 
author's viewpoints are entirely indefensible 
or illogical. However, we do take issue with 
her use of negatively loaded terms such as 
pessimistic in association with terms such as 
mechanistic, behavior therapy, and research. This 
biased conditioning is questionable in light of. 
the doubtful substantiation provided by the 
strength, adequacy, and age of the author's 
resources. 

We believe that P&G readers will be sensi- 
tive to these biases. However, we encourage 
the editor to consider publishing varying view- 
points when other such opinion articles ap- 
pear. If this can be managed concurrently, 
better opportunity will be provided for criti- 
cal and constructive evaluation. 

In addition, it seems coincidental that this 
article appears immediately following the 
month's editorial, which considers research 
reports and technical “stereotyped” terms as 
inappropriate for the P&G JounNAL. This 
opinion, along with the aforementioned arti- 
cle, seems to be a double-barreled rejoinder to 
Dr. Holland's letter appearing in the same 
issue. His letter suggests more stimulation 
from research-oriented content as well as 
from “poetry, opinion,” etc. The combination 
of the editorial and the article seems to com- 
pound the coincidence. 

We strongly endorse Dr. Holland's view- 
point, feeling that this direction seems more 
in line with the goal to make the JouRNAL 
more relevant to practitioners. We do not 
believe that the APGA membership is that 
unsophisticated that their literary diet should 
consist only of the current fare appearing in 
the JournaL. However, rather than continu- 
ing to make various assumptions, we suggest 
that the membership be surveyed relative to 
their opinions of this matter so that further 
action regarding JouRNAL content be more 


empirically based. 
KENNETH CARRICO 


Epwarp DEVRIES 
Ronatp RIGGS 

Davip VANDERGOOT 
Graduate students 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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SINGER JOB SURVIVAL TRAINING IS A 


SYSTEMATIZED APPROACH TO LEARNING 


AND DEVELOPING THOSE 
NON-TECHNICAL SKILLS REQUIRED 


TO LOCATE, SECURE AND RETAIN A JOB. 


Different people see things differently. 
This is particularly true when potential job 
holders apply those non-technical skills 
needed to locate and hold a job. Singer 
has defined and packaged basic job survi- 
val skills into a functional program that 
is a valuable training and educational 


asset, especially for those participants ini- 
tially entering the job market. Key program 
objectives include the importance of 
obtaining and developing a job skill, 
employment placement mechanics and 
job retention skills. 


BRAINSTORMING 


INDIVIDUAL 
ASSESSMENT 


LOCATING A JOB 


INTERVIEW 
TECHNIQUE 


RELATIONS WITH 
CO-WORKERS, 


THE IMPORTANCE. 


PUZZLE OF EDUCATION 
ASSEMBLY ANO TRAINING 
NEW CONCEPTS IN de 
LATING TO 
PEER 
EVALUATION JOB SUPERVISION 
E SURVIVAL estt 
2 SKILLS 
EFFECTIVE 
AUDIOVISUAL from SINGER COMMUNICATIONS 
INPUT . +. Stressing group inter-action 
and communication od GUN 
EMPLOYMENT 
SUMMARIZING ‘APPLICATION 
THE IMPORTANCE 
VERBAL AND 
VERBAL i OF SKILL DEVELOPMENT 
EXERCISES 
DEFINING COMMON 
JOB PROBLEMS 
GROUP 
LEADER 
IMPLEMENTATION Wow TO Listek 


SINGER JOB SURVIVAL TRAINING INVOLVES TYPICAL WORK 
RELATED SITUATIONS, RELYING ON GROUP INTERACTION TO 
ACHIEVE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES. 

The program presents basic job related concepts via sound filmstrip 
technique. These concepts are then reinforced by means of sys- 
tematized activities observed and directed by a counselor or group 
leader. These include puzzle assembly, simulation games, brain- 
storming, group discussion, role playing, peer evaluation and 
individual assessment. Each encourage a high degree of participant 
self-expression and maximum group involvement. All potential job 
seekers, regardless of age, sex or background, can participate. 


Yes, I'm interested in more inl 
Job Survival Skills! 


O Please send complete litera! 
O Please have representati 


Facility 
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THE SINGER JOB SURVIVAL SKILLS PROGRAM IS COMPLETELY 
SYSTEMATIZED FOR THE GROUP LEADER, PROVIDING CLASS 
METHODOLOGY AND TACTICS, IN ADDITION TO REPLACEABLE 
PROGRAM COMPONENTS. 

Fifteen informational input units constitute the total Singer "Skills" 
program. Thirteen are audiovisual oriented, providing the subject 
matter around which discussion and group interaction is initiated. 
The group leader serves as a catalyst, introducing "skill" units, 
leading discussion and brainstorming sessions, directing role- 
playing, in addition to summarizing and supervising individual and 
peer assessment activity. In kit form, the program is packaged for 
20 participants, although it's functional with as few as 8, requiring 
approximately 25 hours of classroom instruction. Time require- 
ments may vary dependent upon group leader implementation. 
Basic filmstrip input is reinforced with 42 job related exercises, 
both written and oral. 


SINGER 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


Education Systems, 3750 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 14603 
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Editorial 


REMOVING SEXIST BIAS: A PROGRESS REPORT e 


A letter in this month’s Feedback section calls us to task for a sexist reference in an 
article published a few months ago. If nothing else, that letter underscores the 
pervasiveness of sexist tendencies, because that one slipped through despite our 
efforts to remove such bias from the pages of P&G. 


For example, we made our own decision over a year ago, independent of the APGA 
Press and the other APGA journals, to bar the generic masculine pronoun. To the best 
of our knowledge, no article or book review published during the past year or so has 
ever used “he” to mean persons of both sexes. Often the sentence in question can be 
recast so that no pronoun isneeded at all. In other instances the plural can be used or, 
asa last resort, “he or she.” We believe thatan occasional awkwardness ofexpression is 
preferable to the second-class status that is accorded women by the use of the generic 
masculine pronoun. 


We have also tried to remove all traces of the kind of sexist stereotyping that occurs 
when the engineer or physician is automatically referred to as “he” and the nurse or 
secretary is always "she." This may seem trivial, but I don't think it is. True, most 
engineers and physicians are men, and most nurses and secretaries are women. But 
such stereotyping imples subtly that this is the way things should be and will be for all 
time. And that makes it more difficult for people of either sex who would like to do the 
atypical and shape the future differently. 


The recognition that women's needs have not been su fficiently reflected led us to 
sponsor a Special Issue on women (October 1972), to designate a woman as guest 
editor of that issue, and to raise no protest when she decided to invite only women as 
authors. (A couple of men did react to the proposed outline by suggesting thatthere be 
at least one male author. Naturally, no men have ever complained about any of the 
issues that contained no articles written by women!) 

Sexism is easy to joke about, and I’m sure that many people don't yet believe that this is 
a matter for counselors to take seriously. I think it is, and I think that as counselors it 
especially behooves us to do all in our power to insure that no woman or man, girl or 
boy, is denied access to an area of study or work, or for that matter any area of living, 
"because of assumptions that have no basis in factor science but are merely habits with 
which we have become comfortable. Wi LG 
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Counselors, not political agitators 


This is a rejoinder to the article by Harold J, Adams 
that appeared in the April 1973 issue of this jour- 
nal. The discussion centers around the relationship 
of counselors to the social order and political system 
of this country. The author questions the basic prem- 
ises presented by Adams, especially the assumption 
that social alienation is a natural outcome of the 
American system. He points out that the collectivism 
advocated by Adams would be counterproductive to 
solving the social ills of American life and suggests 
other strategies to promote effective social change. 


A recent article by Adams (1973) entitled 
“The Progressive Heritage of Guidance: 
A View from the Left” raised issues that 
have been discussed by people of various 
philosophical leanings but have found 
little explicit attention in professional 
journals. The crux of the discussion is 
the relationship of the helping profes- 
sions—in this case, guidance—to the so- 
cial order and the political system in this 
country. 

The principal ideas expressed by 

Adams can be traced to the New Left 
romanticism that considers the present 
social structure in America beyond re- 
form. Adams says: 
A new structure based on cooperation, equality, 
and collectivism must be established. To support 
the values of the existing structure is to perpetuate 
that structure and keep people in a state of inequal- 
ity [p. 537]. 

In Adams’ view, most counselors fall 
into the “progressive trap.” While com- 
mitted to progressivism, they unwittingly 
block real social progress. By trying to 
help individuals solve their problems, 
they prop up a social system that should 


fall. Adams suggests a “blueprint for ac- 


tion” that 
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VICTOR J. DRAPELA 


involves the cessation of certain traditional guid- 
ance activities that most blatantly serve to per- 
petuate the existing structure. The activities that 
should cease include some that are most dear to 
guidance historically. Among them are: vocational 
guidance, which serves both to make an unfair and 
inadequate job market more acceptable and also to 
help fill the “manpower” needs of an economy that 
is based on exploitation; large-scale achievement 
and intelligence testing, which performs a stratifi- 
cation function; crisis intervention counseling, 
which serves to keep the lid on potentially explosive 
situations—especially in schools; and personal ad- 
justment counseling, which serves to convince 
clients that the source of their alienation is within 
the self [p. 537). 


He suggests that the proper function 
of the counselor is to make people aware 
of the “real source of alienation,” i.e., the 
present social climate in America, and to 
help them band together for decisive ac- 
tion. 


COUNSELOR OR POLITICAL AGITATOR? 


Certainly a pluralistic society should ac- 
cept various, even unorthodox, interpre- 
tations of professional roles, as long as 
they are logical. Adams, however, in his 
novel role description of the guidance 
counselor, seems to have thrown out the 
baby with the bath water. In Adams’ view 
“from the Left,” the counselor is seen asa 
political agent whose primary duty is the 
dismantling of the present social struc- 
ture of the country. The counselor's 
positive commitment to facilitate indi- 


VICTOR J. DRAPELA is Associate Professor of 
Guidance in the College of Education, University 
of South Florida, Tampa. 
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vidual growth and help people solve 
their problems is rejected. Instead the 
counselor is urged to apply a rather 
negative strategy: to go on strike while 
officially remaining on the job. 

This interpretation of the counselor's 
mission would certainly compromise the 
credibility of all of us. Iam confident that 
most counselors will take Adams' action 
program with a grain of salt. But even if a 
relatively small group of guidance work- 
ers should favor such an approach, their 
actions would open a Pandora's box of 
potential damages to the profession. 

People have the right to ask whether 
counselors are willing to render the pro- 
fessional services they have been promis- 
ing over the years. What are counselors' 
priorities in working with individuals 
and groups? Are counselors' profes- 
sional commitments negotiable because 
of their political convictions, be they 
right-wing or left-wing? 

Itis true that counselors should not try 
to suppress their values when dealing 
with others, including clients, if they 
want to remain genuine persons. But to 
draw one's political partisanship into 
counseling encounters as a matter of 
premeditated strategy seems hardly 
justified. It is equivalent to using clients 
as pawns (or cannon fodder) in waging a 
war for one's political ends. We should 
not ignore the demoralizing effect such a 
strategy would have on the guidance 
profession. It would open the door to 
professional despotism, which has been 
consistently rejected by American guid- 
ance, both officially (APGA Ethics 
Committee 1961) and on the grassroots 
level (Krumboltz 1966; Patterson 1962). 

Furthermore, the effectiveness of such 
a strategy in promoting social reforms is 
questionable. The only sure outcome is 
the damage caused to clients who expect 
help and don't get it. If counselors hon- 
estly believe that the professional ac- 
tivities expected of them by the public 
are a sell-out to an oppressive society, it 
would seem logical that such counselors 
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disengage themselves from the guidance 
profession and pursue their social- 
political objectives in a different role. 


LOSS OF THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Much of Adams' article is based on the 
premise that the dehumanizing process 
in modern life is a typical American 
phenomenon caused by the oppressive 
nature of our society. This is an 
oversimplified view and is contradicted 
by numerous primary sources from 
other technologically advanced coun- 
tries, including the Marxist-socialist bloc. 
The loss of the “human factor" is a wide- 
spread social problem. Most sociologists 
consider the problem to be an outgrowth 
of rapid automation of work processes in 
an increasingly urban and highly mobile 
society. . 

Richta and others (1969) have spoken 
from their experiences in the collectivist 
milieu of East Central Europe: 


We have seen that the industrial revolution and the 
phase of industrialization are intrinsically linked 
with restriction of "the human factor"; the reper- 
cussions of the stage when overall progress pro- 
ceeded independently of man and at the expense 
of the mass of people are still felt. Not even a 
socialist order, with its social measures, could en- 
tirely escape its influence [pp. 94-95]. 


Packard (1972) has linked the de- 
humanization of American life with the 
high mobility of the present generation. 
People never really settle down in their 
communities. They move on before they 
have a chance to form close relationships 
with their neighbors. For close relation- 
ships they substitute superficial socializ- 
ing—a sort of instant friendship—with 
little or no personal commitment. 

It is significant that social alienation 
was litle known in the close-knit 
Gemeinschaft milieu of rural America 
some two or three generations ago, when 
rugged individualism was at its strongest. 
Belland Sirjamaki (1965) have linked the 
change of American society to the 
Gesellschaft model, which breeds social 
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alienation, with the shift from rural- 
agricultural to urban-industrial living 
patterns. 


EQUALITY 


Adams implies that collectivism is the so- 
cial system that will eventually eliminate 
exploitation and establish equality 
among people of this country. He does 
not spell out his perception of collec- 
tivism, but if he means the Marxist- 
socialist model, his assumption is open to 
serious challenge. I agree that our in- 
stitutions often exploit individuals and 
entire population groups. However, re- 
cent developments in Marxist-socialist 
society have brought to light parallel 
abuses in the collectivist system. 

The short-lived reform movement 
under Dubéek ("Socialism with a Human 
Face") accused its Marxist-socialist estab- 
lishment of virtually the same abuses of 
power for which the capitalist establish- 
ment was (and is) criticized in this coun- 
try. The communist leadership was 
blamed for “treating the people; the 
working class, and the intellectuals as if 
they were children or things to be ma- 
nipulated [Sviták 1971, p. 55]," for ab- 
rogating humanism in public life 
(Czechoslovak writers 1967), and for 
perpetuating inequality and artificial 
barriers among social groups (Jodl 
1968). 

The fact that this reform drive, led by 
idealistic Marxists, was suppressed by 
military power casts a shadow on the 
credibility of the collectivist establish- 
ment as a force for genuine equality 
among people. It confirms the principal 
thesis of Djilas (1969), who has asserted 
that the overthrow ofa bourgeois regime 
leads to the establishment of a new 
privileged class. This new class is poten- 
tially as oppressive as the bourgeois es- 
tablishment, since it is 
made up of those who have special privileges and 


economic preference because of the administrative 
monopoly they hold. Since administration is un- 
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avoidable in society, necessary administrative func- 
tions may be coexistent with parasitic functions in 
the same person [pp. 39-40]. 


SOCIAL RELATEDNESS 


It is unlikely that collectivist structures 
would stimulate social relatedness in our 
society. The compulsory character and 
the monolithic regimen of collectivist life 
are quite contrary to our pluralistic cul- 
ture. They would meet with marked 
resistance by most American people, 
with the exception of rigid or highly de- 
pendent individuals. 

The relative success of collectivism in 
the Soviet Union can be attributed in 
large measure to the cultural legacy of 
prerevolutionary Russia, especially of 
the Russian peasants (Mace & Mace 
1964). The Marxist leadership made use 
of these indigenous patterns of group- 
oriented behavior when it sanctioned the 
collectivist structure in the new Soviet 
state. Over the years the system of col- 
lectives became thoroughly insti- 
tutionalized, with a complex network 
of controls and with emphasis on close 
supervision of individual behavior. 
Makarenko (1964) has pointed out that, 
in the collective, “each member must 
realize his dependence on it [and] subor- 
dinate his personal interests to those of 
the collective [p. 149].” Cap (1963) has 
emphasized the need for obedience 
within the collective, “which imposes cer- 
tain demands upon all its members and 
consistently requires and controls their 
fulfillment along with the adherence to 
tules of social group behavior [p. 269].” 

While collectivism has been relatively 
successful in the Soviet Union, its effec- 
tiveness in other countries has been lim- 
ited at best. Even in East European coun- 
tries with weak democratic traditions, 
most people, including youth, are 
lukewarm in their support of mandatory 
membership in collectives, and some 
young people vent their anger at the sys- 
tem by “hooliganism” (Schulz 1970). 
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THEORY AND REALITY 


The individualism-collectivism dichot- 
omy has been repeatedly emphasized 
in doctrinaire socialist literature 
(Koláfiková 1962), but in practice it is 
slowly fading away. People on both sides 
of the ideological fence are becoming 
fairly independent of ideological pre- 
cepts and cultural traditions. Many of 
them are willing to take unorthodox 
stands that reflect their personal prefer- 
ences and value choices rather than their 
social-political loyalties (Brzezinski 
1970). 

The behaviors and manifested in- 
terests of people on either side show 
signs of cultural convergence. The 
common denominator is a strong prag- 
matic tendency. At times one senses what 
appears to be the reversal of traditional 
roles. For instance, while America is 
supposedly the bastion of individualism, 
the unprecedented popularity of group 
activities and the eagerness to experi- 
ment with communal life patterns point 
in the opposite direction. On the other 
hand, many people in collectivist society 
advocate a higher degree of personal in- 
dependence and the introduction of cer- 
tain "bourgeois" features in social and 
economic affairs (Sylvester 1971). A study 
by Růžičková (1968) has indicated that 
Czechoslovak teenagers living in a met- 
ropolitan setting look for marriage part- 
ners who have qualities that seem to fit 
American middle class standards. The 
boys want their future wives to be pretty 
and intelligent, while the girls stress posi- 
tive, noble character traits in their part- 
ners. Interest in keeping up the home 
and in mutual understanding between 
the partners is considered important by 
teenagers of both sexes. 


THE RESPONSE FROM THE CENTER 


Although I share Adams' concern about 
the ills of our society, I question his 
proposed blueprint for curing them. I 
wish to offer some alternative solutions. 
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e Cultural and social evolution is pref- 
erable to the total collapse of the existing 
order, particularly since the prognosis 
for lasting social improvement "after the 
downfall" is questionable. However, the 
guidance profession must avoid bailing 
out or defending insensitive, oppressive, 
or ineffective institutions and individuals 
in administrative positions. Ideas and 
programs that have outlived their social 
usefulness should be discarded without 
undue sentimentality. 

e The dehumanizing tendencies and 
the alienation in our society can be 
counteracted only by a gradual change of 
values held by individual people. As long 
as material satisfaction takes precedence 
over the satisfaction of social needs 
through positive human relationships, 
no system—collectivist or other—can 
solve our problems. Frankl (1967) has 
stated that the universal neurosis of our 
times will be overcome only if individuals 
discover new meaning in their lives. 


e Counselors can be effective agents of 
social change by helping their clients 
grow as persons, solve their problems, 
and plan their future careers. Profes- 
sionally competent counseling protects 
the integrity of the client and helps the 
client keep a healthy independence 
vis-à-vis the existing social structures. 
Vocational counseling does not merely { 
fll the "manpower" needs of the 
economy but helps individuals balance 
their personal interests with the oppor- 
tunities of employment in a consumer- 
oriented economic system. 
e The most important function of coun- 
selors is teaching and modeling positive 
attitudes and values for their clients ac- 
tive partnership with society. To over- 
come the sense of "isolation and 
separatedness," Fromm (1962) has sug- 
gested the antidote of mature love, which 
stimulates both freedom and social re- 
sponsibility. 

To work for social reform by facilitat- 
ing individual growth and group re- 
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latedness is in the best tradition of pro- 
gressivism. Although ‘low-key in ap- 
proach, it is "radical" in the true sense of 
the word, since it affects the causal de- 
terminants of human relationships. Ni 
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INVITED REPLY: 
Whose Cannon Fodder? 


HAROLD J. ADAMS 


When a liberal and a radical start talking, 
it is difficult to keep the interchange 
short; the inclination of each is either to 
ignore the other or to speak at great 
length. My goal here is to respond briefly 
to four of Drapela's points and leave the 
rest for another statement. The four 
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points I have chosen to deal with are 
those that are frequently made by pro- 
gressives as they respond to radical posi- 
tions. 


POLITICS, VALUES, AND COUNSELING 


Almost all counselors, including 
Drapela, pay lip service to the notion that 
counselors, in the interest of genuine- 
ness, should own up to their values in a 
counseling setting. It is anathema, how- 
ever, for a progressive counselor to sug- 
gest that one’s politics become part of the 
relationship. Progressives accuse anyone 
who admits to a political position of want- 
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ing to use clients as pawns or as cannon 
fodder. One of the most important les- 
sons available to all of us is that we are 
always someone's cannon fodder until 
we begin to act rather than react. To 
function in a traditional counselor role in 
thisculture, providing implicit or explicit 
support for the institutions that contrib- 
ute to the wanton destruction of re- 
sources and lives in a country such as 
Vietnam and that promote racism, sex- 
ism, and unequal distribution of wealth 
in the service of their own selfish in- 
terests is to be used, in a very literal sense, 
as the cannon fodder of this system. To 
fail to offer alternative political thinking 
to our clients is to make them cannon fod- 
der. Enough of this distinction between 
“values,” which are acceptable in the 
counseling setting, and “politics,” which 
are not! This is mandarinism at its worst. 

Drapela's first alternative solution in- 
volves discarding "ideas and programs 
that have outlived their social useful- 
ness," giving rise to the question of just 
how the decisions regarding the useful- 
ness of various programs are to be made 
if one's politics are not considered. 
Perhaps we are to ignore certain institu- 
tionsor programs and ex pect them to die 
from neglect. But even choosing to ig- 
nore these institutions and programs in- 
volves making a political decision. What 
of the client who recognizes the useless- 
ness of certain institutions (e.g., schools) 
and needs help in coping with that situa- 
tion? Because the bias of political judg- 
ment in the school is with the school, the 
counselor cannot remain apolitical in 
sucha situation, To remain apolitical is to 
support the existing bias in a very politi- 
cal way. 

Drapela suggests, in his fourth alterna- 
tive, what I would call a highly political 
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role for the counselor. Here he says, 
“The most important function of coun- 
selors is teaching and modeling positive 
attitudes and values for their clients’ ac- 
tive partnership with society.” What 
clearer expression could be given the fact 
that counselors are encouraged to be 
servants for the system? No, the question 
is not “Should counselors become politi- 
cal activists?” They obviously already 
serve a real political function, that of 
“modeling partnership” with the status 
quo. The question is rather “To what 
political ends should counselors be work- 
ing?” Not to answer this latter question is 
to have the question answered by some- 
one else and, by default, to become can- 
non fodder for the perpetuation of an 
oppressive system. 


PLURALISM REVISITED 


There is a progressive dictum, to which 
Drapela obviously adheres, which sug- 
gests that counselors are hired as agents 
of a system and, if they cannot, in good 
conscience fulfill their original contract 
with the system, they should quit. Spe- 
cifically, Drapela states, “If counselors 
honestly believe that the professional ac- 
tivities expected of them by the public 
are a sell-out to an oppressive society, it 
would seem logical that such counselors 
disengage themselves from the guidance 
profession and pursue their. social- . 
political objectives in a different role." 

This “love-it-or-leave-it” mentality 
makes the point that in many places 
counseling does exist as a prop for exist- 
ing institutions and their policies. When 
progressives make such a statement, the 
emptiness of their platitudes regarding 
“pluralism” becomes clear. What is 
pluralistic about a profession or a system 
that cannot tolerate fundamental ques- 
tioning? 

The whole progressive position rests 
on the assumption of pluralism in the 
culture. Drapela's third alternative solu- 
tion talks of counselors helping clients 
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balance personal interests with oppor- 
tunities of employment in a consumer- 
oriented system. One need only look at 
employment patterns to see that there is 
not really equal opportunity for women 
or minority groups. Getting equal op- 
portunity for many people means more 
than having someone help clients "bal- 
ance their personal interests with the op- 
portunities of employment." Getting 
equal opportunity for people means get- 
ting power to change the situation that 
placed them in a low power position in 
the first place. Someone who works for 
"balancing" is serving only to perpetuate 
the unfair conditions that are at the root 
of the problem. Pluralism is a myth that 
dissolves under even superficial exami- 
nation of the facts of opportunity. 


VIEW OF FREEDOM 


Drapela's second alternative solution hits 
a fundamental difference between the 
progressive perspective and that of the 
Left. He states, "As long as material satis- 
faction takes precedence over the satis- 
faction of social needs through posi- 
tive human relationships, no system 
—collectivist or other—can solve our 
problems.” I would take the opposite 
position. Until the basic material needs 
of all people are met and there is a 
realignment of the goods of the society 
on a more equitable basis, human rela- 
tionships will be tainted with greed, 
competition, jealousy, and power strug- 
gles. On a more basic level, as long as 
there is hunger and other kinds of suf- 
fering brought about by economic ex- 
ploitation of the many by the few, there 
can be no truly human encounter be- 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed. 

Drapela's position on this issue dem- 
onstrates an extreme naiveté with re- 
spect to the economic condition of the 
world. The "missionary" position that 
humans cannot be free until they have a 
"freeing of the heart" or until some other 
pie-in-the-sky goal is reached is a posi- 
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tion that can only be afforded by those 
whose material needs are already being 
adequately met. It is not a chicken-and- 
egg question. Material needs clearly 
come first. Placing more abstract needs 
first serves only to perpetuate the unfair 
distribution of goods and the suffering 
of those on the bottom. 


UTOPIAN CHANGE 


Drapela's reference to the shortcomings 
of the collectivist system in the Soviet 
bloc nations indicates a typically pro- 
gressive attitude toward the process of 
change. This attitude says that change 
must be final and perfect in order to be 
called successful. A more realistic ap- 
proach to change is that it is continuous 
and always full of problems that must, in 
turn, be resolved. Few people would 
argue that the Soviet version of collec- 
tivism is without problems. Few would 
defend Stalin's methods of coping with 
the problems, inevitable in nature, that 
faced the Soviet Union in the years fol- 
lowing 1917. There is no perfect model 
for Western society to follow because the 
perfect society does not exist on this 
planet. The Chinese experience, how- 
ever, suggests an alternative approach to 
the handling of the continuous change 
process. The cultural revolution of the 
sixties demonstrates a fundamentally 
different approach to the difficulties in- 
herent in radical change from that 
demonstrated by Stalin. The story of that 
period of Chinese history can be found 
in Turning Point in China: An Essay on the 
Cultural Revolution, by William Hinton 
(1972). 

The important point here is that pro- 
gressives require that change be utopian 
in nature before they can support it. 
Change is never utopian. Consequently, 
progressives talk about "evolution" and 
"gradual change," which are just eu- 
phemisms for no change of any conse- 
quence. I disagree with the progressive 
position that humanistic change must 
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be slow change. Tlie human condition 
is one of constant transformation and 
growth. Problems at the personal level, 
where counselors work, are not caused 
by big institutional changes; they are 
caused by stagnation and by the frustra- 
tion of attempting to convert, through 
the process of gradual reform, unwork- 
able situations and institutions into 
workable and responsive ones. 

Drapela is correct when he concludes 
that it is in the best tradition of progres- 


Expertise 


We wax wise of word 

And deep of concept 

Smiling one at another 
Knowing our wisdom is wise 
First ever thought ever spoken 
Smiling and shaking our heads 
Waxing wise of word 

Implicit is explicit 

You don't understand? 
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sivism "to work for social reform by 
facilitating individual growth and group 
relatedness." I would add that it is also in 
the best tradition of progressivism to be 
satisfied with superficial changes that 
serve the cause of conservatism by mak- 
ing intolerable conditions tolerable. B 
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Counseling the emotionally troubled: 


The fact that 15 percent of our child and adolescent 
population suffers from serious mental health prob- 
lems requires that we reexamine our traditional 
system for delivering services. Since the majority of 
troubled young people are not receiving help from 
Specialists, the counselor should be considered as a 
primary mental health resource. If this role is to be 
undertaken, however, counselors will require more 
adequate training than that which is now being 
provided. The author examines existing patterns of 
counseling service in the light of those functions 
mental health workers should be able to perform. 


The rapid increase in the mental health 
needs of children and adolescents dur- 
ing the past two decades requires that the 
role of the counselor be reconsidered 
and redefined. For too long now ma- 
jor counseling theorists have carefully 
avoided the fact that a significant number 
of our students suffer serious mental 
health problems. Existing programs, 
emphasizing preventive, developmental, 
and educational counseling, are simply 
not enough to help these troubled young 
people; nor is it sufficient to theorize the 
problem into extinction by dismissing 
the concept of mental illness. 

Many children and adolescents are 
presently suffering the pain of serious 
emotional and social disorders, and they 
require help that is readily accessible and 
responsive. If counselors are to assume 
some responsibility for helping these 
young people, then, as a review of coun- 
seling literature would indicate, their 
training will have to be drastically al- 
tered. 
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a neglected group 


ROBERT COUCHMAN 


THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Unfortunately, many counseling 
theorists believe that seriously troubled 
young people can and should be handled 
by those mental health professionals who 
are trained in the use of individual, 
group, and family psychotherapy. The 
most recent studies would therefore in- 
dicate that approximately 15 percent of 
the total population requires the assist- 
ance of this small core of professionals. 
Michael Begab (1967) of the U.S. Public 
Health Service reported to the Canadian 
Commission on Emotional and Learning 
Disabilities in Children that 1.5 Ameri- 
can children in 10 (up to the age of 16) 
suffer serious mental health problems. 
In Canada, more recent estimates placed 
the figure at 1 in 6.5 people (Statistics 
Canada 1971), an increase from 1 in 10 
in 1961. 

These more recent figures were borne 
out by a small, unpublished survey con- 
ducted in Etobicoke, Ontario, in Feb- 
ruary 1973. The survey disclosed that 
1,257 children in a population of 9,723 
required mental health assistance. The 
Etobicoke study went on to point out that 
22 of the children were so disturbed that 
they required specialized residential or 
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day treatment programs. Of these 22 
children, 18 were still being maintained 
in school. 


THE COUNSELOR'S RESPONSIBILITY 


Despite the myths that are propagated in 
counselor education programs, the ma- 
jority of moderately and severely dis- 
turbed children and young people are 
not receiving intensive mental health 
care. They are sitting in overcrowded 
classrooms and being cared for by 
teachers untrained in the methods of 
mental health treatment. In most cases 
the teacher's only accessible resource is a 
school counselor who, alas, is also un- 
trained in treating troubled children and 
young people. 

The very fact that the school counselor 
works in a setting with a significant 
number of emotionally troubled chil- 
dren and young people inevitably means 
that a large proportion of the counselor's 
work will be with the more seriously 
troubled students in the school popula- 
tion. In a two-week survey conducted in 
November 1972 with the 17 resource 
counselors in the Etobicoke Student Ser- 
vices Department, the staff handled a 
total of 22 psychiatric and child welfare 
emergencies. These included 7 battered 
children, 6 highly aggressive children, 

3 suicide attempts, 3 drug-induced 
psychotic episodes, 2 school phobia 
cases, and 1 psychiatric breakdown. A 
school counselor who assisted on one of 
these cases probably touched the core of 
the problem when, over coffee, he re- 
marked, “Boy, in Counseling I we didn’t 
even hear the word psychotic.” 

Although a large percentage of the 
counselor’s time is necessarily spent dis- 
cussing educational and vocational 
choices with students, the very fact that 
personal counseling is being advocated 
by almost every major counseling train- 
ing program in North America should 
commit counselors to working with seri- 
ously troubled children and young peo- 
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ple. It is therefore not enough to give 
these counselors simply an elementary 
training in methods most appropriate to 
the resolving of those developmental 
problems that most normal young 
people encounter in the process of 
growing up. Frontline student service 
personnel must possess basic skills in as- 
sessment, treatment, and crisis interven- 
tion. They must also possess an ability to 
coordinate their efforts with those of 
other community mental health profes- 
sionals in order to counteract the profes- 
sional isolation caused by their locations 
in the field. 

At the risk of raising the ire of those 
theorists who become alarmed at even 
oblique references to a medical model, it 
is worthwhile here to draw an analogy 
between the school counselor and the 
army medic working in a war zone. The 
medic, as a conscientious and capable 
generalist, works in isolation from 
specialized medical resources. The 
medic provides excellent emergency 
care and knows when to refer the more 
seriously injured patients for intensive 
help. Similarly, schools require coun- 
selors who are generalists. Besides offer- 
ing emergency care and referral services, 
the school counselor has the potential to 
handle all but the more serious problems 
in the range of emotional disorders. This 
does not mean, of course, that counselors 
should be expected to assume all the 
work. Psychological and psychiatric as- 
sessments, consultations, and social work 
assistance will still be required. 

In view of the overwhelming needs, 
the area of school counseling services 
holds out one of the few possibilities for 
improving the delivery of services to 
troubled children and youth. To accom- 
plish this end itis absolutely essential that 
major counseling theorists break away 
from the cautious and restrictive model 
now being imposed on school coun- 
selors. In its place, counselors must be 
trained to serve the young person who 
comes for help. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF 
THE MENTAL HEALTH WORKER 


In order to alter training programs so 
that counselors can become more ac- 
tively involved in delivering mental 
health services, it is necessary to under- 
stand where the points of weakness are in 
existing programs. This can best be done 
by considering five functions that a good 
counselor or therapist should be able to 
perform. These functions, a modifi- 
cation of those developed by the Ontario 
Council of Health's Task Force on Men- 
tal Health Personnel (Ross et al. 1972), 
are useful in undertaking such an exer- 
cise. They are: 


e The conducting of an initial assess- 
ment in order to determine the nature of. 
the problem and the most appropriate 
action to be taken. 

e The ability to employ several 
therapeutic approaches so that the most 
appropriate assistance can be provided. 


e The ability to evaluate the success of 
counseling and, when necessary, the skill 
to refer a troubled child or young person 
to a more appropriate community men- 
tal health service. 

e The ability to employ crisis interven- 
tion techniques in cases where a mental 
health emergency has arisen. 


e The ability to coordinate one's efforts 
with those of other mental health profes- 
sionals in order to provide a comprehen- 
sive community mental health service. 


THE GREAT DIAGNOSTIC DEBATE 


Although it may seem self-evident to 
most counselors that one would start a 
counseling relationship by attempting 
to achieve an understanding of the child 
or young person, many counseling theo- 
rists minimize this assessment process. 
Client-centered counselors in some cases 
go so far as to state that this process is 
detrimental to the formation of a helping 
relationship. Boy and Pine (1963, p. 38) 
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indicate that “diagnosis does not pro- 
mote the helping relationship. It places 
the counselor in the role of an expert, an 
evaluator, and an authority.” 

Although the supporters of the de- 
velopmental counseling approach 
temper their position somewhat, they 
reflect a similar attitude toward the as- 
sessment process. Blocher (1966, p. 128) 
writes that “human behavior is often too 
complex and the interaction effects 
among the various behavior determin- 
ants too intricate for a simple set of diag- 
nostic constructs to be adequate.” By 
minimizing the diagnostic process, these 
theorists reduce the assessment stage of 
counseling to a relatively unimportant, if 
not inappropriate, phase of counseling. 
Unfortunately, these theorists confuse 
the vitally important assessment process 
with the rather futile labeling exercise 
that many early mental health workers 
engaged in. As a result of this blanket 
condemnation, these theorists encour- 
age counselors to plunge into the here 
and now while religiously avoiding any 
discussion of the past. Consequently, 
counselors limit themselves to only a 
brief glimpse of the individual and his or 
her problems. Such an attitude on the 
part of the counselor reduces the unique 
wholeness of individuals and removes 
from consideration the richness of their 
past strengths and weaknesses as well as 
their potential for future action. More 
importantly, from a mental health view- 
point, the failure to assess the indi- 
vidual’s difficulties can lead to critical 
errors in judgment. 

Although counselors cannot be ex- 
pected to possess the diagnostic skills of 
psychiatrists, they can be made aware of 
the danger signals that indicate the need 
for specialized help. Many a potential 
suicide has been prevented by an alert 
counselor. 

Normal children and young people 
can, of course, be helped by a counselor 
who shows warmth and understanding, 
without the student's having to be sub- 
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jected to a comprehensive assessment. 
Unless alert, however, even the best 
counselor can miss the cues to tragedy. 
Martin Buber (1947) tells the story ofthe 
student who came to him one evening 
with some apparently straightforward 
concerns about his work. When Buber 
learned that following their discussion 
the young man had returned to hisroom 
and committed suicide, he recognized 
that his own tiredness had prevented 
him from hearing and feeling what the 
student had actually wanted to com- 
municate. Though such critical situa- 
tions occur infrequently in counseling, 
counselors must always be alert in their 
assessment of each individual's situation. 


THE APPROPRIATE 
COUNSELING APPROACH 


Once the counselor has obtained some 
understanding of the child's or young 
person's problems, it is necessary to con- 
sider what might be the most appro- 
priate counseling approach to use. While 
aclient-centered approach, for example, 
might be quite adequate for helping the 
young person with a fair degree of ego 
strength, it would probably be most in- 
appropriate for the young person with a 
serious psychotic disorder. 

A counselor I know was given the task 
of working with an 18-year-old girl who 
had been released from the hospital after 
a severe schizophrenic episode. When 
the counselor found that her efforts at 
reflection were allowing the girl to escape 
back into her world of fantasy, she 
quickly turned to reality confirmation 
and directive support. In this way she 
kept the girl in contact with reality. 

Another extremely important variable 
that has to be considered before deter- 
mining the counseling approach to be 
used with the troubled child or young 
person is the matter of maturity. Coun- 
selors committed to developmental and 
client-centered counseling methods, for 
example, will probably prefer to use the 
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verbal technique of dialogue in their 
work. Although these approaches work 
reasonably well with many adolescents, 
as well as with bright and highly articu- 
late children in the preadolescent age 
range, their effectiveness diminishes 
with younger adolescents and with the 
majority of troubled children who are not 
exceptionally verbal. Up to the age of 14 
or 15 years, young people generally give 
expression to their feelings in their be- 
havior and play. Since action is the 
medium for communication, the good 
counselor will use methods that allow for 
physical activity as well as dialogue. 

When I was a street youth worker 
operating in central Toronto with a de- 
linquent gang, I experienced a situation 
in which verbal counseling was largely 
ineffective. Following a change to 
activity-centered group work, I noted 
that the rate of offenses dropped from 
89 to 9 for a similar time period. Many 
counseling theorists will dispute the 
point that such play and activity therapy 
are more appropriate than verbal coun- 
seling for certain age groups. These 
methods are usually viewed as minor ad- 
juncts to dynamic dialogue. Patterson 
(1969), for example, states that he has 
never seen evidence to prove that chil- 
dren and young adolescents do not have 
the maturity for self-analysis through 
verbal inquiry. It is unfortunate that the 
work of Melanie Klein (1949) and Anna 
Freud (1953) has been overlooked by 
some theorists. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF SELF-REFERRAL 


Closely associated with the issue of 
maturity as a determinant of counseling 
approaches is the principle of self- 
referral. This widely accepted principle 
is applied to all age groups by many 
counselors, without proper considera- 
tion being given to the severity of the 
person's emotional problems. Since 
troubled young people, particularly 
those in the early to middle adolescent 
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age range, find great difficulty in seeking 
out help and articulating their problems, 
the counselor operating solely on a self- 
referral system can effectively eliminate 
the majority of young people with mod- 
erate to severe disorders. 

Dinkmeyer (1971) states, for example, 
that "the counselee chooses the time to 
come and topic, and he decides to par- 
ticipate. His commitment is revealed 
both in his desire to investigate and 
analyze his situation and to change cer- 
tain behaviors and attitudes [p. 247]." AI- 
though this principle can have applica- 
tion to late adolescents and young adults, 
its general acceptance for all age groups 
could hinder counseling programs for 
younger teenagers. 

In my own clinical experience, I have 
found that when schools adhere rigidly 
to a pure self-referral system, the coun- 
selors see mostly students with mild 
problems or in severe crises. The more 
seriously troubled young people, those 
with chronic disorders, come mainly to 
the attention of the principal or the 
principal's assistant. Since their be- 
havioral symptoms often cause man- 
agement problems for the classroom 
teachers, these youngsters are seen as 
discipline problems rather than as young 
people requiring counseling assistance. 
Exclusive adherence to the self-referral 
system may be one of the factors that 
most reduces the effectiveness of school 
counseling as a front-line mental health 
service. It may be that most theorists are 
unaware of the subtle differentiations in 
personality development during adoles- 
cence. 

It was not until 1969, with the publica- 
tion of Daniel Offer's Psychological World. 
of the Teenager, that the first comprehen- 
sive longitudinal study of normal adoles- 
cent development was made. Offer's 
study of 106 adolescent boys between the 
ages of 14 and 18 destroyed many of the 
popular myths about the turmoil of 
adolescence and added to our awareness 
of the distinct stages within this age 
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period. Offer also confirmed the display 
of bravado as being characteristic of that 
age, a behavior that so often masks the 
sense of insecurity most adolescents feel. 
Toimprove counseling methodology, we 
should carefully consider the implica- 
tions of Offer's work. An understanding 
ofit would undoubtedly cause us to mod- 
ify the self-referral system. 


THE NEED FOR CRISIS TRAINING 


Deficiencies in counselor training are 
probably most evident in the handling of 
mental health emergencies. When one 
realizes that the majority of seriously 
troubled children and young people are 
attending school, it is no surprise to learn 
that incidents of suicide threats, violent 
attacks, and psychotic breakdowns are 
common. Although the more dramatic 
symptoms of disturbed behavior are eas- 
ily recognizable, as was discovered in 
Buber’s tragic account, some severe 
symptoms are masked. In reviewing two 
actual accounts of student suicides, I 
noted subtle but severe symptoms that 
should have alerted the counselors to the 
problem. Unfortunately, in both in- 
stances the counselors were not trained 
to recognize depressive symptomatol- 
ogy. 

When a counselor does, however, rec- 
ognize the seriousness of a crisis situa- 
tion, the counselor should also be able to 
undertake emergency care. This in- 
cludes proper referrals; communica- 
tions with parents, administrators, and 
co-workers; transportation of the stu- 
dent to a mental health resource; and 
crisis counseling—a highly specialized 
skill in itself. Throughout the entire 
process the counselor must create an 
atmosphere of calm by displaying a 
confident, caring manner. Despite its ob- 
vious importance, emergency care is 
largely ignored in counseling training 
programs. Yet it is an area of skill that a 
front-line worker can hardly do without. 
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COORDINATION WITH 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Running throughout this article is the 
unifying theme of coordination among 
mental health professions. Although 
each discipline demonstrates particular 
strengths, the high degree of functional 
overlap in skills indicates that the disci- 
plines share enough in common to allow 
for efficient coordination. 

It is time to lay to rest the myth that the 
school counselor operates only in the 
realm of educational and vocational 
counseling with normal children and 
young people while psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social workers deal 
exclusively with pathology. In order to 
meet the urgent needs of the troubled 15 
percent, a radical change must be made 
in the traditional service delivery system. 
Fundamental to this change must be the 
maximizing of the school counselor's 
therapeutic potential through the pro- 
vision of more adequate training pro- 
grams and the wider use of consultative 
resources. 

An article on the subject of psychiatric 
consultation to school counselors 
(Couchman & Golombek 1971) traced 
the development of therapeutic skills in 
counselors who are provided with psy- 
chiatric backup services. It was not sur- 
prising to find that these counselors 
could provide service well beyond what 
one would expect from counselors 
operating in professional isolation. 

Besides receiving support, school 
counselors must also be prepared to 
offer consultative assistance to their 
mental health colleagues working in 
clinics and agencies. As the key student 
service worker in the school, the coun- 
selor has much to offer. The school, after 
all, is the second most important life set- 
ting for the young person, and it allows 
for a degree of control. By coordinating 
their efforts with those of other mental 
health professionals in the community, 
school counselors can utilize the school's 
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resources to reduce emotional distress in 
troubled children and young people. 

This ability to utilize such a major set- 
ting as a therapeutic resource could top- 
ple the current hierarchical service de- 
livery system and allow for the more 
adequate provision of mental health 
care. In order to make such a radical shift 
in the system of delivering mental health 
services, however, counseling theorists 
are going to have to speak out boldly in 
support of interprofessional cooperation 
and coordination. 

Counseling, as a professional disci- 
pline, no longer needs to engage in the 
narcissistic exercise of seeking its identity 
through introspection. Counseling is a 
valid method of helping people and can 
well afford to take the existential leap 
and create its identity through the deliv- 
ery of dynamic, high-quality. services. 
Once professionalisolation is abandoned 
for professional coordination, coun- 
selors will be in a position to develop 
skills that respond to actual needs rather 
than to the dictates of narrow profes- 
sionalism. The process, however, must 
depend on the voice of the theorists to 
spur it on. 

Having reviewed a portion of the liter- 
ature, Lam optimistic that counseling will 
be able to respond to the challenge of 
emotionally troubled students. My ex- 
perience with Harvey Golombek in 
operating a modest counselor training 
program in Etobicoke, Ontario, since 
1968 also convinces me that counselors 
have the potential for a very dramatic 
contribution to the field of mental 
health. Starting with the intensive train- 
ing of 15 resource counselors from the 
centralized student services department, 
our program, based on detailed psy- 
chiatric case consultations, spread to 10 
secondary schools in the community. In 
each situation a team was formed, the 
counselor acting as the coordinator for 
other school personnel. Although data 
are now being accumulated for the pub- 
lication of a summary of the program, 
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the fact that the team concept is now 
being promoted for use in all of the 
community's 96 schools indicates the 
program's relative acceptance. It is 
hoped that the research findings of the 
program will point the way to a more 
satisfactory service delivery System, one 
that utilizes the full potential of coun- 
selors as therapists and consultants. 


HOW DO WE START? 


Whatever the cause, the weakness in the 
theoretical base of counseling indicates 
that a reformation is long overdue. 
Rather than developing theories in isola- 
tion from real situations, we should look 
to the socioeconomic and cultural chaos 
of many of our communities and the 
complex psychological development of 
our young people and then develop 
counseling approaches that can meet 
real needs. An eclectic approach that 
stresses interdisciplinary coordination 
must be fostered in all school areas, for 
we can no longer afford the luxury of 
theoretical isolation. 

Many millions of children and young 
people throughout the United States and 
Canada suffer from unmet mental 
health needs. To this date most counsel- 
ing theorists have expressed only fleeting 
and apprehensive interest in working 
with the more seriously troubled of these 
students. 

Counseling can no longer be limited to 
educational and vocational concerns. It 
must seek out and help the student who 
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cannot afford to be loved. Only in this 
way will the troubled youngster be as- 
sured of an education future. Let us 
therefore give counselors the skills to get 
on with the job. Ni 
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The Triple Crown 


San Diego 

Kentucky 
St. Louis 

Maryland 
Atlanta 

New York 
job anxiety 


racing excitement 
placement service 
window betting 
jobs available 
racing program 
horse scratches 
interviewer no show 
in the gate 
employers take their stations 


AND THEY'RE OFF 
may the best horse win 
get the job 
may the better horse place 
will let you know 
may the good horse show 
sorry thanks for your interest 
Atlanta St. Louis 
Daily Double 
Kentucky Maryland New York 
Triple Crown 


RACE IS OVER 
Triple Crown will run again next year 


VINCENT P. MESARIC 
Graduate assistant, Shippensburg State College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
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Special tasks of commuter students 


Commuter students have special adjustment prob- 
lems that are quite different from those of students 
in a residential college. Most commuter students 
come from families who have never before sent a 
Jamily member to college, and these students must 
bridge the gap between the family- and com- 
munity-oriented life they have always known and 
the university setting in which they now function. 
Specifically, they must cope with such maturational 
tasks as dealing with authority, managing im- 
pulses, maintaining self-esteem, and establishing a 
suitable identity. The author emphasizes that it is the 
Job of counselors to assist these students by providing 
an understanding of their conflicts, supporting 
them in their difficulties, and modifying institu- 
tional practices where it is deemed necessary. 


Two-thirds of all the full-time college 
students in the United States today are 
commuters. With the rapid development 
of both state supported and locally sup- 
ported junior colleges, the proportion of 
commuters will continue to rise in the 
coming years. These students generally 
spend only a limited amount of time on 
campus, usually from 15 to 20 hours a 
week. Their contacts with the university 
or college, its faculty, and its atmosphere 
are generally limited to the classroom or 
laboratory. It is quite evident that we 
cannot look at these students and their 
educational and growing up processes in 
the same light as we look at those of the 
residential college student. 


WHO ARE THE COMMUTER STUDENTS? 


Commuter students fall into several 
categories. The largest category consists 
of those who are first-generation college 
attenders. These students come from 
families who, due to ethnic, racial, or 
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economic considerations, had not sent 
anyone to college in previous genera- 
tions, and most of these students (often 
with parental encouragement) see col- 
lege as a means of changing their social 
class or economic status. They may have 
been subjected to considerable pressure 
from their parents to go to college, even 
though the parents themselves never 
went to college. Students sometimes see 
the college experience as one that will 
open the vocational door for them, 
enabling them to obtain an easy job, a job 
with high pay, or a job with status, and 
often they go to college against the 
wishes of their parents, who do not see 
the value or importance of college. In 
either case, whether the parents are 
favorably or unfavorably disposed to- 
ward the student's attending college, it is 
quite likely that the parents will have lit- 
ue understanding of what college in- 
volves in terms of study requirements, 
investment of time, social and intellec- 
tual challenges, and commitment of 
energy. Parents of these first-generation 
college attenders will often continue to 
demand of the student the same re- 
quirements regarding household chores 
and other activities that the student per- 
formed while in high school. They fre- 
quently do not understand the student’s 
use of time and do not appreciate the 
importance of quiet and privacy or the 
need for emotional or financial support. 


HERMAN SCHUCHMAN is Assistant Professor 
of Health Science, University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle. 
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A second large group of commuter 

students consists of those who are imma- 
ture and unable to leave home because of 
a variety of emotional ties, either depen- 
dent or hostile. While such students fre- 
quently express these ties as financial, 
stating that a lack of sufficient funds pre- 
vents them from going away to college, 
this isoften not the determining factor in 
their staying home. Such students re- 
main at home because they have feelings 
about one or both parents that make sep- 
aration difficult. Some feel that their 
parents will completely forget them 
while they are gone and fear that they 
will lose their source of emotional 
gratification, even though that grati- 
fication may be undependable. Others 
are afraid that after they leave home 
the discord between their parents may 
destroy the existing family structure. 
Still others already feel so emotion- 
ally cheated that the prospect of leaving 
home is frightening; they feel they will 
then be even less eligible for emotional 
support from their parents than they are 
at present. Some deny or cover their 
anger toward their parents by staying at 
home, as if that proves their devotion; 
they thus ward off any parental retalia- 
tion that might occur as a result of their 
anger. The variety of such psychological 
ties is tremendous. In this respect the 
problems of the commuter student may 
be no greater or more severe than those 
ofthe residential college student, but the 
commuter student's way of handling the 
problem results in his or her inability to 
leave home. 

A third category of commuter stu- 
dents is comprised of those who love the 
urban action. For great numbers of stu- 
dents there is an undeniable appeal in 
the urban community. Having been 
brought up in an urban community and 
having learned to enjoy the variety of 
opportunities available in it, they are re- 
luctant to leave all that and reside in a 
small, residential college community. (It 
is possible, of course, that a student 
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might attend a residential college in a 
fairly large urban community, but this is 
not the type of student that concerns us 
here.) 

Another group, whose proportionate 
size is unknown, is made up of those stu- 
dents who have financial or academic 
problems that do not permit them to at- 
tend a residential college. Because these 
students come largely from lower 
economic groups whose families are un- 
able to pay the high cost of a residential 
college, they are restricted in their choice 
to the commuter college operated by the 
state or some local branch of govern- 
ment. Many have academic problems, 
such as poor high school grades, that 
raise doubts for them about being suc- 
cessful in college. Their attending a com- 
munity or a junior college may be their 
attempt to test themselves to see if a 
period of one or more years at such a 
school will improve their grades. Some of 
these students prefer the commuter uni- 
versity or junior college because the 
financial investment is smaller; their un- 
certainty about their ability to succeed 
pushes them to seek protection of their 
investment in this manner. 

Another segment of the commuter col- 
lege student body, one which is now quite 
small but which seems to be growing, 
consists of those students who come from 
distant suburbs or small towns. They do 
not live with their families but find rooms 
or apartments in the city, sometimes 
close to the university campus. While 
they are not residing with their families 
and therefore avoid many of the situa- 
tions mentioned above, their investment 
in campus life is not as great as that of the 
typical residential college student. 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE TOTAL EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


It is perhaps necessary to delineate some 
ofthe important differences between the 
residential and the commuter college 
with regard to the students' potential in- 
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volvement. The residential college pro- 
vides the student with a variety of. oppor- 
tunities for close personal contact with 
faculty and fellow students. The faculty 
may actually be more physically availa- 
ble, either because their offices are more 
readily open to student visits or because 
they also live on or very close to the cam- 
pus. The residential campus also offers 
students an opportunity for close per- 
sonal contact with peers in the living situ- 
ation, whether in a dormitory, a frater- 
nity or sorority house, or approved hous- 
ing in the community surrounding the 
institution. Fellow students are available 
around the clock, giving students the 
opportunity to relate to others as much 
or as little as they like and giving them 
the opportunity to choose, from amonga 
variety of people, those with whom they 
wish to develop close friendships or 
studying relationships. The number and 
variety of extracurricular activities avail- 
able on a residential campus may not be 
greater than those on the commuter 
campus, but the students on the residen- 
tial campus have a greater opportunity to 
take advantage of them. Also, the variety 
of social, athletic, and interest groups 
available on the university campus may 
have their counterparts in the residence 
dormitory or sorority/fraternity house so 
that the student has some less formidable 
choices. Furthermore, the fact that the 
students live on or very near to the cam- 
pus makes it possible for them to partici- 
pate in activities at different times of the 
day or evening or on weekends. 

The commuter student lacks these op- 
portunities for contact with faculty and 
fellow students. The commuter faculty 
tends to be dispersed over a larger area 
and also to spend as little time as neces- 
sary on campus, a feeling that is reflected 
in the behavior of the student body. And 
while a variety of activities may be availa- 
ble on the commuter college campus, 
commuter students tend to leave the 
campus when their classes are over. 
Probably the major reason for this is that 
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many commuter students have part-time, 
jobs and must spend a significant portion 
of time working (20 or more hours a 
week) in addition to going to school. 
When commuter students leave cam pus, 
they go to a job or home situation that 
may be both geographically and 
psychologically distant from the univer- 
sity environment, and there is therefore 
little chance for them to maintain contact 
with friends or fellow students at school. 
This limits their contact to certain classes 
or study times on specified days of the 
week: In addition, schedule changes 
each quarter or semester may break con- 
tacts completely. 

Those commuter college students 
coming from families who have had no 
previous exposure to college may have 
the additional problem of dealing with 
conflicting values and human relation- 
ship processes, finding themselves es- 
tranged from their family's way of think- 
ing and areas of interest (Schuchman 
1966) The student who majors in 
mathematics, works part time as an office 
employee, and returns to a home where 
the father is an auto mechanic and the 
mother a housewife or an unskilled la- 
borer must adapt to three worlds and 
somehow find a meaningful way to 
bridge the gaps among them. 


CHALLENGES TO GROWTH 


Centering the spotlight on the 17 to 21 . 
age group obviously entails certain dan- 
gers. The arbitrary focusing on any par- 
ticular age group or function for the 
purpose of examination always carries 
with it the danger of appearing to de- 
stroy the continuity of a process. These 
students have a history and a future, 
which are not visible in the spotlight's 
glare. The list of tasks that could be com- 
posed for this age group is, of course, 
endless. Below are described four that 
seem to be most critical in the context of 
learning in any college or university set- 
ting. 
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Learning to Deal with Authority 


At this age, dealing with authority means 


moving away from parental dominance 
toward an independent position. It 
means moving from a position of sub- 
mission to parents, which prevailed to a 
large extent through the early childhood 
years and into high school, to a position 
of joint decision making appropriate to 
the age. Ideally, older adolescents should 
progress to a position that might be de- 
scribed as almost a peer relationship be- 
tween themselves and their parents. 
Each student is involved at a different 
stage of the maturational continuum. 
Some are still extremely submissive to 
their parents; their attending an institu- 
tion of higher education may itself be an 
act of submission to the parents' will and 
not their own free choice. Others are 
operating on blind contrariness to what- 
ever wishes are expressed by their par- 
ents and are therefore struggling with 
another area of their own personalities. 

It is likely that the incomplete and un- 
resolved struggle with parental authority 
has direct reflections on the student's at- 
titude toward the school and the faculty, 
and this struggle will undoubtedly have 
its impact on the student's ability to learn. 
One can readily see why students in- 
volved in such a struggle approach col- 
lege authority with a skepticism and sus- 
picion that lead to avoidance and nonin- 
volvement for most and to confrontation 
for a few. 

Minority students’ attitudes toward 
authority are generally determined by 
the extent of their separation from the 
WASP mainstream of society. The extent 
of their separation also reflects the gap 
they are required to bridge in order to be 
successful in college. Thus the student 
from an Irish or a Polish subcommunity 
can be expected to have less difficulty in 
college than the black student or the stu- 
dent from a Spanish-speaking home. 

The maturational needs of students 
would seem to make conflict with faculty 
and administration almost inevitable. 
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This problem is not too difficult to 
handle in small colleges, because contacts 
can be direct, frequent, and personal. 
Large universities and colleges, common 
to the commuter situation, tend to use 
mass techniques in dealing with students 
and faculty. Such techniques fail to pro- 
vide opportunities for constructively 
dealing with conflicts and may in fact in- 
crease frustration and anger. It cannot 
be said that the large college causes crises 
or breakdowns in individuals, but it may 
precipitate them. In many areas, ad- 
ministrative changes would reduce the, 
incidence of breakdowns. 


The Management of Impulses 


The journey away from home and out of 
the neighborhood to the university or 
college campus involves students in ac- 
tivities unfamiliar to their families. 
These students cannot be readily ob- 
served by their parents, neighbors, or 
friends. They must take greater respon- 
sibility for the management of their im- 
pulses and not rely so much on external 
controls. Aggressive impulses especially 
must be carefully controlled in the col- 
lege situation, where feelings of frustra- 
tion, deprecation, and other discomforts 
commonly occur and arouse considera- 
ble anxiety and hostility. Positive im- 
pulses, including those of love and sexu- 
ality, must also be dealt with in the ab- 
sence of most parental and other adult 
control. 


Maintenance of Self-Esteem 


The college situation exposes the student 
to a plethora of new experiences and 
challenges, and many occasions will arise 
when a student's self-esteem is chal- 
lenged, not only for intellectual and 
academic reasons but for social and sex- 
ual identification reasons as well. Over 
the period of four years of college, stu- 
dents normally develop a feeling of 
competence, but during the first year or 
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two they often have feelings of inade- 
quacy, which are intensified by serious 
threats to their self-esteem. The student 
must deal with other students who'ap- 
pear to be more sophisticated, more ca- 
pable, and more comfortable in relating 
to others and in handling the academic 
program. Social awkwardness or feelings 
of inferiority may increase when peer 
pressure intensifies physiological and 
psychological demands for a close rela- 
tionship with the opposite sex. Many 
students also have difficulty finding a 
close friend of the same sex. Often, espe- 
cially during the first years of college, 
they return to the milieu of younger 
people in the high school from which 
they graduated or to their noncollege 
peers from the neighborhood. 


Establishing a Suitable Identity 


The processes of learning and the ex- 
posure to new ideas and concepts pro- 
vide students with an opportunity to de- 
velop their own identities—if they are 
psychologically free to do so. They have 
the chance to taste a whole range of ex- 
periences and ideas, and they are ex- 
posed to a number of different faculty 
who could provide models for their own 
behavior. In viewing these models and 
examining the available ways of behav- 
ing and the goals for which to strive, stu- 
dents develop their own identities. When 
students find that the gap between them- 
selves and the faculty (or between them- 
selves and other students) is a great one, 
they may fall back to more comfortable 
models nearer home. When these are not 
college oriented or professionally 
oriented models, conflicts frequently 
arise. This is not meant to assign a lower 
order status to the noncollege model but 
rather to point out that individuals need 
to move far enough away from the family 
model to enable them to make a con- 
scious choice of their own identity. A re- 
lapse into what is better known and more 
comfortable inhibits and delays such a 
choice. 
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SPECIAL NEEDS OF 
THE COMMUTER STUDENT 


To a large extent, the parents from eth- 
nic subcommunities have not really ac- 
cepted the child-centered philosophy 
that appears to have been adopted by the 
dominant society. The restricted ethnic, 
religious, and class groups have tended 
to assert traditional behavior and the ab- 
solute control of the parents over the 
child. Frequently this practice is rein- 
forced by the extended family, the 
church, social groups, and the existence 
of the ghetto itself. These groups tend 
also, as studies have indicated, to use 
physical punishment to a greater degree, 
thus contributing to the problems the 
student may have with impulse control. 
In such homes there is also a greater 
repression of feelings and ideas and 
much less trust in the efficacy of verbal 
interchange (Kohn 1963). 

One frequent pattern for dealing with 
authority is not dealing with it directly. 
Many students express the feeling that 
they have to take whatever their parents 
dish out until they are able to leave home, 
either by finishing school or by going to 
work, Sucha situation, of course, necessi- 
tates a tremendous drain of energy into 
the control of impulses that are aroused 
by the home situation. 

The strong assertion of parental con- 
trol also means that students, by the time 
they get to college, have had little experi- 
ence in dealing with adults on an equal 
level. Their interactions with teachers, 
doctors, policemen, and other au- 
thorities have always led them to feel that 
they have little of value to say and that 
they must obey whatever is demanded of 
them. Students with this background 
naturally find it difficult to deal with col- 
lege instructors in a challenging or ques- 
tioning way, feeling that authority must 
be obeyed and not questioned and fear- 
ing the consequences of their expression 
of anger. 

In the case where a student is attend- 
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ing college and his or her parents have 
not done so, it is implicit that the 
achievement level of the student and the 
parents will be different and that the 
student will probably outdistance the 
parents. This situation often provokes 
guilt and some identity confusion for the 
student. At best, it creates a gulf between 
the student and the parents. 

It is somewhat difficult for students to 
feel competent and adequate both so- 
cially and in their area of major interest 
when their prior experience is quite alien 
to the college situation. And comparing 
themselves with their college peers may 
enhance their feelings of inadequacy, 
since some of their peers come from 
backgrounds that are more congruent 
with the college situation. 

Commuter students find themselves 
exposed to all kinds of new experiences 
and new learnings in the college or uni- 
versity. Since they are tied to their past 
and remain in daily contact with their 
parents and their customary childhood 
patterns of living, it is extremely difficult 
forthem to beopen to the learning that is 
involved in these new experiences. Such 
openness is needed as the student's per- 
sonality expands to include the addition 
of new parts—new habits, needs, and 
beliefs—and the enlarging of existing 
parts. If the new parts are threatening, 
growth may be inhibited. 


COUNSELING THE COMMUTER STUDENT 


Commuter students especially need op- 
portunities to relate to faculty and others 
in the academic setting. Since so many 
forces in the commuter situation seem to 
create obstacles to such contact, it is 
necessary for academic departments and 
counseling services to take the initiative 
in both establishing and enhancing such 
contacts. They should also be aware of 
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the importance of the psychological ele- 
ments in these contacts, since university 
personnel can be models for behavior in 
the new status to be achieved. They may 
also provide opportunities for the be- 
nign experiences students need in order 
to develop new ways to deal with author- 
ity figures. 

We have found that most students are 
aware of the many conflicts and changes 
in their lives as they move from high 
school and the narrow community into 
the larger world represented by the uni- 
versity. They respond rapidly to an ex- 
plication of the nature of their conflicts 
and tensions, and many are quite open to 
change when they get appropriate sup- 
port and understanding. Even when the 
students see their problems as practical 
and concrete, their attitudes can often 
change significantly and they can be 
freed from the inhibiting tensions 
created by the situations. 

New ways need to be developed that 
will enable students to join in and experi- 
ence activities, people, and ideas that add 
to their earlier experiences. More social 
and recreational contacts are needed, 
though the difficulties in implementing 
these contacts are immense on a commu- 
ter campus. Perhaps more feasible, and 
equally necessary, are policies, proce- 
dures, and processes that permit—if not 
force—students to meet faculty or ad- 
ministrative personnel frequently. This 
kind of contact needs to occur in an at- 
mosphere that minimizes differences in 
status and encourages exchange of ideas 
and feelings. 8B 
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The author of this article suggests that those who 
hire guidance personnel are not getting enough 
useful information about job applicants. Data 
gathered from vitae, transcripts, letters of recom- 
mendation, and personal interviews are often in- 
adequate because these devices frequently ignore 
what should be the most important item: evidence 
concerning the applicant's actual performance of 
Job-related tasks, In this article the author offers 
Suggestions for making better use of letters 

of recommendation and personal interviews. 


Dear Mr. Employer: 

I imagine you're a little surprised, get- 
ting a letter from a vita. I'll have to admit 
I'm a little shocked at my writing it. Up 
till now I've always said what I'm told to 
Say; this is the first time I've had the 
courage to speak out on my own! 

Let me introduce myself formally. My 
full name is John Counselor's Vita. You'll 
remember me from last month, when 
you decided to hire John for a position 
on your high school's counseling staff. 
You were very nice to him (and me), so I 
feel comfortable telling you some of my 
feelings. 

As you know, we vitae are a huge fam- 
ily. I haven't even met most of my rela- 
tives, but, as luck would have it, I ran into 
five cousins in your file cabinet. We had a 
great time, laughing over wild conven- 
tions we've attended and swapping lies 
about all the jobs we've been offered. 
Eventually we got to talking about how 
people like you go about hiring the peo- 
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ple who make us. It seems you employers 
aren't always satisfied with the people 
you hire, and many of you don't think 
much of the hiring process itself. Well, 
we've come up with some ideas on how to 
improve things, and I'd like to tell you 
about them. 

Sir, it seems to us that what you em- 
ployers of guidance personnel really want 
to know is this: What can the applicant 
do? In other words, you're most in- 
terested in what job-related skills the 
person you're considering has demon- 
strated. Most of you don't care (or say 
you don't care) too much about what 
school the applicant attended, what the 
applicant's grade point average was, how 
well the applicant did on the graduate 
record examination, or what profes- 
sional organizations he or she has joined. 
Some of you even say that professional 
experiences aren't that important, given 
the meaningless way we vitae tend to list 
them. (You know, we say things like 
“High School English Teacher, 1967-70; 
High School Counselor, 1970-present; 
Procurer of Ladies of Ill Repute, Sum- 
mer job, 1967-73." This doesn't tell you a 
thing about what the person can do; the 
person may have been a lousy teacher, 
counselor, and procurer.) 


ERICN. PAGE is Assistant Professor in the College 
of Education, University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia. 
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SKILLS 


So you're not really concerned with some 
ofthe irrelevancies that typically show up 
in an applicant's placement file, but you 
do want to know what the applicant can 
do. Mostly you want to know what he or 
she can do well that you need done. Now, 
sometimes you employers disagree over 
the duties you want your counselors to 
perform. There are, however, some 
general ideas most of you seem to share. 
I happened to overhear a conversation 
you had with your director of guidance, 
and the job description you two came up 
with was pretty typical. You wanted 
someone who would perform the tasks 
of: 


e Educating students, teachers, and 
community members in the principles of 
psychology and mental health 


e Individual and group counseling 
e Consulting with teachers and parents 


e Choosing, giving, and interpreting 
tests 


e Career and academic advising 


e Interpreting the institution’s guidance 
function and guidance program to any- 
one who might want to know about them 


So, sir, if these tasks comprise what a 
counselor in your school does, it seems 
logical that before you hire a new coun- 
selor you'd want to know Aow well he or 
she can do them. I mean, it seems logical 
to us vitae anyway. 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 


Okay. Now the question is: How can you 
employers find out about the applicant's 
skills? It pains me to admit it, but we vitae 
just don't tell you much. All we do is 
briefly list what the person has done; we 
don't say anything about how well (or 
poorly) the person has done it. 

How about letters of recommenda- 
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tion? Well, these should be a great help, 
but often the really important questions 
aren't mentioned. The forms are filled 
with items like "shows initiative" and 
“personal appearance" and “coopera- 
tiveness,” but they usually don't ask if the 
recommender has even seen the person 
counsel—or do anything else related to 
professional duties! We vitae understand 
that you want people who show initiative 
and don't want people who look like the 
Loch Ness monster, but what about that 
job description? It seems that you could 
ask questions that get at job-related skills. 
In fact, we went ahead and made a form 
of our own. I'm sending it along so you 
can look at it (see Figure 1 on pages 
474-475). 

This form would be alittle longer than 
the one you're using now, I guess—two 
pages should do it, though. And some 
people might grumble about taking time 
to fill out the whole thing. But think of 
how much useful information you'll get! 
You'll not only have an estimate of the 
applicant's skills, but you'll also know 
what sort of populations (and what types 
of problems) the applicant has worked 
with. And you'll be able to gauge how 
qualified the recommender is to com- 
ment on the applicant. 

One caution: On the original applica- 
tion form, where you ask the applicant to 
give three references, you'd better say 
something like: “We are interested in 
hearing from individuals who can assess 
your competence in performing the 
duties of the job for which you are apply- 
ing, so please don't give us the name of 
your barber or your golf pro." 


TRANSCRIPTS 


I hope I've convinced you to make those 
letters of recommendation more mean- 
ingful. But what about transcripts? You 
employers always want to look at them, 
but what do those endless lists of A's and 
B's and C's really tell you? Well, I guess 
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you can see if the applicant improved 
scholastically as his or her academic ca- 
reer progressed. And I guess you can see 
how well the applicant did in guidance- 
related courses. But what does any one 
grade in any one course mean? As an 
example, most of you look closely at the 
counseling practicum grade. That's the 
most important one, because it's where 
the applicant actually practices the skills 
he or she will be demonstrating on get- 
ting a job. But what does an A in prac- 
ticum represent? An easy teacher? Suc- 
cessful completion of a term paper? Six 
hours a week of thumb-twiddling in a 
practicum setting? Or demonstration of 
such job-related competencies as the abil- 
ity to teach a class in communication 
skills or to lead clients to client-desired 
change? 

The point is, sir, that you just don't 
know what that A might mean. And we 
vitae agree that you have the right to 
know and really should know. It would be 
nice if practicum supervisors would vol- 
untarily provide information about the 
skills their students demonstrated. 
There’s no reason that such a letter 
couldn't be included with applicants’ 
other data, but, alas, most supervisors 
don't bother. 

So what can you do? Well, how about 
requiring that one letter of recommenda- 
tion come from the applicant's practicum 
supervisor? If the applicant had more 
than one supervisor, require more than 
one letter. This way you can use the rec- 
ommendation form I sent along with this 
letter and you'll be sure of getting the 
information you want. And if the appli- 
cant has other grades you want defined 
more precisely, you can simply shoot the 
form off to the instructor. Doesn't this 
setup make more sense than just looking 
at the grade alone? 


INTERVIEWS 


Finally, sir, we vitae got to talking about 
the job interview. Now, we realize that all 
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you're trying to do is see what the appli- 
cant looks and sounds like, but can't you 
find more relevant topics for discussion 
than Last Tango in Paris and the New 
York Mets? Many of you, I'm afraid, 
want to avoid an anxiety producing 
situation—both for the applicant and 
yourselves. As a result, you often avoid 
discussing matters of real importance. If 
I may, I'd like to suggest that you ask the 
applicant to indicate whether he or she 
can do the things that the job will require. 
For example, if you want someone who 
can organize parent study groups, why 
not ask the applicant if he or she can do 
it? If you need someone who can help 
teachers with classroom management, 
find out how the applicant would go 
about doing it. If it's important that the 
person choose and interpret tests, ask the 
applicant about that. Ask the applicant 
about working with parents whose kids 
are in trouble, or helping students make 
decisions concerning college, or talking 
to the Lions Club about the school's 
guidance program. 

In other words, use the interview as 
another tool for finding out the ap- 
plicant's competencies. First, look over 
all the written information you have. 
Then, if you're uncertain about any- 
thing, ask the applicant in the interview. 
If—on paper—the applicant seems to 
lack some of the skills you're looking for, 
you can find out more in a conversation. 
This way you use the interview not only 
to see how well your prospect handles 
himself or herself verbally but also to 
gather useful information concerning 
other competencies the applicant will be 
expected to perform. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Employer, I know I started to lecture 
youin that last section. I really don't want 
to do that, so I guess it's time for me to 
wrap up this letter. First, though, I'd like 


(Continued on page 476) 
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FIGURE 1 


Suggested Form for Letters of Recommendation 
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Dear 


has applied for a counseling position in our 
district. He (she) has listed you as a reference, Our counselors perform a number of different 
services; we are most interested in your estimates of how well the applicant can do the things 
he (she) will be asked to do if hired. 


1. Psychological Education (i.e., education within and/or without the institution concern- 
ing principles of psychology and mental health) 


8. Which activities have you (the recommender) performed? 
— — — Observed applicant performing psychological education 
— — Listened to tapes of applicant performing psychological education 
— ——— Read summary notes 
— — Discussed psychological education with applicant 
Other (please specify): 


. On a scale of 1 to 7, please estimate how skilled the applicant is in psychological 
education. 


Poorly Ve 
skilled 1 ? 3 4 5 6 7 skilled 


. With what groups has the applicant been most successful in performing psychologi- 
cal education? 


2. Individual and Group Counseling 


a. Which activities have you (the recommender) performed? 
— — — Observed applicant counsel individuals and/or groups 
— — —Listened to tapes of applicant counseling individuals and/or groups 
— — Read session notes 
— —— —Discussed cases with applicant 
Other (please specify): 


. On a scale of 1 to 7, please estimate how skilled the applicant is in individual 
counseling. 


Poorly Very 
skilled 1 2 3 E 5 6 7 skilled 


. Onascale of 1 to 7, please estimate how skilled the applicant is in group counseling. 


Poorly Very 
skilled 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 skilled 


|. With what types of individual and/or group counseling cases has the applicant been 
most successful? 


3. Consulting with Teachers and Parents 


a. Which activities have you performed? 
— — — Observed applicant consulting with teachers and/or parents 
— — — Listened to tapes of applicant consulting 
— — Read session notes 
— — Discussed consulting with applicant 
Other (please specify): 
. On a scale of 1 to 7, please estimate how skilled the applicant is at consulting with 
teachers and/or parents. 


Poorly : Very 
skilled 1 skilled 
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c. With what types of consulting cases has the applicant been most successful? 


. Testing 


a. Which activities have you performed? 
—— Observed applicant providing testing services 
Listened to tapes of applicant providing testing services 
— Read session notes 
— —— Discussed testing services with applicant 
Other (please specify): 


. On is scale of 1 to 7, please estimate how skilled the applicant is at providing testing 
Services. 


Poorly Vel 
Skilled 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 skilled 


C. With what types of tests has the applicant been most successful? 


. Career and Academic Advisement 


a. Which activities have you performed? 
Observed applicant providing advisement 
— — — Listened to tapes of applicant providing advisement 
— — Read session notes 
— — Discussed advisement with applicant 
Other (please specify): 


b. On a scale of 1 to 7, please estimate how skilled the applicant is at advisement. 


Poorly Very 
skilled 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 skilled 


c. Comments: 


. Interpreting an Institution's Guidance Function and Program (to students, 


teachers, parents, and community members) 
a. Which activities have you performed? 
—— — Observed applicant interpreting an institution's guidance function 
— — — Listened to tapes 
—— — — Discussed interpretation with applicant 
Other (please specify): 
. On a scale of 1 to 7, please estimate how skilled the applicant is at interpreting an 
institution's guidance function. 
Poo! Very 
eite 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 skilled 
. With whom has the applicant been most successful in interpreting an institution's 
guidance function and program? 


. Please make any additional comments that you feel will help us evaluate the 
applicant's qualifications: 
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(Continued from page 473) 
to summarize three major points I tried 
to make: 

1. Before considering applicants for a 
guidance-related position, make sure 
you are clear on what skills the person you 
hire should possess. 

2. When examining a particular 
applicant's credentials, emphasize evi- 
dence pertaining to the demonstration of 
those skills. 
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3. Use letters of recommendation, re- 
ports of educational achievement, and 
the personal interview as means of gather- 
ing that evidence. 

We vitae feel that, should you adopt 
these suggestions, sir, the whole staffing 
process will be improved. And, most im- 
portantly, you'll be better able to hire the 
right person for the job. 

Cordially, 
John Counselor's Vita 
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I, Counselor 


| come with more questions than answers. 

| come humbly 
with a vision of so many people (like you) 
bound by fear—half-dead and weary 

| have come out of my own wanderings through fear. 


Now | sit humble 
before the pain and loss | see in your eyes 
before the struggle | know will be a part of your seeking here. 
(What can | give you? 
How can | touch you?) 
| am here because | believe in the hour of our birth 
that it exists within us still! 
the promise 
the release 
the endless possibilities to be . . . 
Only you have become a stranger to yourself 
and no longer know this to be so. 


| want to lead you closer to yourself. 
To experience . . . and thus to know, 
and in knowing, no longer to fear. 


We can go only as far as you are willing and | am able. 
(How far? 
How direct? 
How sure a way?) 


There seem so many ways to get there, 
to the source of you. 

| have many questions 

but, believe me, | care for you! 


in caring for you, | am caring for me 
and for those fragile, pulsating urges within . . . 
for Life 


Listen! 
Shall we go 
and, perhaps, at very best, 


together 
we can stumble a bit closer. 


SUSAN BETH JOHNSON 
San Francisco, California 
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Youth Talk It Over: 
Solving Mutual 
Problems 


FRANCIS T. MILLER 
DAVID LIBERMAN 
WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER 


The high school years can be described 
as a time of incessant chatter. High 
school students spend much time in ver- 
bal interchange. However, opportunities 
for serious expression and exploration 
of personal problems and concerns are 
limited, except in the context of for- 
malized counselor-counselee relation- 
ships. Unfortunately, these relationships 
are still relatively rare. The teacher, the 
administrator, and the coach are usually 
busy with other duties. Many student 
gestures toward seeking help with their 
personal problems do not evoke positive 
response. 

Understandably, students turn toward 
each other for help and engage in rap 
sessions about their personal concerns or 
about the problems around them in the 
school or community. Because of the 
students' lack of coping skills and their 
sense of helplessness, most of these ver- 
bal interchanges turn into gripe sessions. 
Since empathic adults are not present, 
there is little chance for the students to 
tap the experiences, perspectives, and 
skills of older persons. 

'These remarks are meant to under- 
score a need that is often unrecognized 
or ignored. We tend to offer many op- 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniques 


portunities for substantive learning in 
our schools but few for social and emo- 
tional learning. In this article we describe 
an effort to develop a program in ma- 
turity nurturing in the high schools of a 
school system in rural North Carolina. 


THE PROGRAM 


In response to youths' various needs to 
“talk it over,” a program of that name 
(“Youth Talks It Over") was set up in 
three high schools in a small-town school 
system. The local school and mental 
health staffs who developed the project 
endeavored to create a safe setting in 
which youth would be free to identify, 
talk about, get facts about, and explore 
possible solutions to the personal and so- 
cial problems they felt were affecting 
them. Adult male and female discussion 
leaders were provided for each session so 
that they could listen, encourage discus- 
sion, raise issues, feed in adult view- 
points, and ensure that all would have a 
chance to participate. The adults at- 
tempted to avoid imposing an agenda for 
the discussion or a solution to a problem, 
but they were free to confront the group 
with issues of ethics and impact on others 
if the group began to act out or use coer- 
cion. Following are described the design 
and experiences of the teams in one 
school. 


FRANCIS T. MILLER is Associate Professor in the 
Department of Psychiatry, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. DAVID LIBERMAN is Clinical Psy 
chologist in the Institute of Human Relations, Miami, 
Florida. WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER is Professor in the 
Department of Psychiatry, University of North Carolina. 
A version of this article was presented at the meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on October 13, 1971. The program described 
was sponsored by NIMH Grant No. MH 14854: 
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SELECTING THE PROBLEMS 


The high school used for this study was 
in a rural area. The intent of the project 
was to develop a vehicle directed toward 
mild- and moderate-level problems of 
living as experienced by students. The 
format was to meet with groups of stu- 
dents for a fixed number of discussion 
sessions, the topics for discussion to be 
selected by the students. The students 
were free to choose whatever topics they 
desired. 

Total classroom groups were selected, 
since members of such units would al- 
ready have a natural history of involve- 
ment with each other. Older- and 
younger-age classes were selected, as 
were accelerated, average, and special 
classes. Each class met for a minimum of 
two class periods on successive Wednes- 
days. In the week prior to the first meet- 
ing with a class, each student was given 
an abbreviated Mooney Problem Check- 
list and asked (a) to check (anonymously) 
the problems he or she personally ex- 
perienced and (b) to designate 5 prob- 
lems he or she would most like to have 
the class discuss. Checklists were col- 
lated, and the 10 most frequently desig- 
nated problems were identified. These 
10 were written on the blackboard at the 
beginning of the first meeting. The stu- 
dents were given an opportunity, either 
orally or in writing, to add to the list, and 
each class added to the list. 

Following class consideration of the 
items, each student was asked to vote for 
the five most desired topics. The three 
topics receiving the most votes were 
selected for group focus. Each group, 
however, had the option of changing to a 
different topic if the class so agreed. 

The Mooney Problem Checklist con- 
tains a broad sampling of problems that 
might be experienced by teenagers. It 
was anticipated that the process of read- 
ing the items, making a judgment as to 
whether or not one experienced the 
problem, and deciding which problems 
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one wanted to hear discussed would 
orient students to problems and encour- 
age greater participation in the class dis- 
cussions. It was also anticipated that the 
students would talk about individual 
problems that were common to many of 
them: parents who don't understand, 
dating rules, dreams, obsessions, hang- 
ups, etc. However, very little relation- 
ship was found between the problems 
checked on the Mooney Problem Check- 
list or those identified as desirable for 
discussion and those finally selected for 
discussion. In fact, the first program 
meeting in another of the high schools 
had suggested that our anticipations 
might not be confirmed. In that school 
the students did exactly what was not 
expected. Instead of dealing with indi- 
vidual problems and concerns, they 
spoke of problems of concern to the 
whole group. They wanted to talk about 
pot, premarital sex, and dealing with au- 
thority. These were not the problems we 
expected in a small-town high school in 
rural North Carolina. 

The experience in the other high 
school caused the team working with the 
more rural high school to revise its frame 
of reference. The purpose of the pro- 
gram was redefined. Instead of focusing 
on the problems of the individual, the 
program shifted to a focus on the group 
and on the system as a source of prob- 
lems. Suddenly the likelihood of student 
discussion of controversial issues was in- 
creased. The three topics introduced in 
the first meeting were considered to be 
topics that might upset parents or 
teachers, and it was therefore considered 
advisable to retrace the path of sanction 
development. Teachers, counselors, 
principals, and superintendents were re- 
contacted and asked: "If, in our discus- 
sion with your students we hit a really 
*hot' issue, how will you respond?" We 
wanted clear assurance that, if a con- 
troversial problem area were opened up, 
we would have license to work with it; we 
wanted to know that the school would 
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not respond by pulling back and ter- 
minating the program. We expected 
there to be some spillover to the school 
from the group discussions and antici- 
pated possible adverse response from 
teachers, parents, and students. In such 
an eventuality the program staff wanted 
asanction to move, if it seemed advisable, 
to the development of reference groups 
of students, teachers, administrators, 
and parents who then might talk 
through the problem brought into focus 
by the group discussion. Sanctions were 
reaffirmed at all levels, and the program 
began. 

The first group confirmed these new 
expectations. The students were con- 
cerned with their school community, 
with its workings, and with the possibility 
of its not meeting their needs. They 
defined the functioning of their teacher 
as the problem they wished to be con- 
cerned with. This teacher was defined as 
not teaching to the satisfaction of the 
students, not caring what the students 
thought, and being generally unavaila- 
ble. 

At this point it might be useful to con- 
sider the staff-student interaction model 
adopted for the program. The model as- 
sumes that any problem is multiseg- 
mented and multilayered and that defi- 
nition is approached through a proc- 
ess of successive approximations. In 
other words, the discussion leader was to 
move the discussion across the cognitive, 
affective, and motive elements of a prob- 
lem at different levels until the group 
began to formulate a definition for which 
a solution might be articulated. 


THE THREE GROUPS 


The first group began its discussion on a 
note of pessimism, feeling certain that 
nothing could be done to resolve the 
situation. The first discussion task was 
definition. During this phase, when asked 
for examples of teacher noncaring and 
nonavailability, the students gave exam- 
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ples of the teacher's interest and con- 
cern. As these examples came into focus, 
the pessimism of the group began to lift. 
At that point they were considered ready 
to redefine the teacher problem and to 
articulate possible solutions to it. The 
problem was redefined as the method of 
teaching. The proposed solution was to 
develop a group of student/teachers to 
assist in the classroom. The class elected a 
committee and assigned that committee 
the job of negotiating with the teacher 
for student participation, their proposal 
being that students would be in charge of 
blocks of course material. This was to be 
attempted through three student 
teachers and then reevaluated. The 
teacher agreed, a schedule was set, and 
three student volunteers began their 
preparation. 

Through this experience, the stu- 
dent/teachers as well as others in the 
class gained a different perspective on 
the role of the teacher. In their evalua- 
tion of the experience, they reported de- 
veloping an appreciation of the difficul- 
ties of teaching—especially the difficul- 
ties of teaching in a stimulating manner. 
After the predetermined trial period, 
the class decided as a group that the 
student/teacher experiment had been 
valuable but that it should be discon- 
tinued; they decided that their need was 
for increased individual contact with 
the teacher. The students proposed that 
once each week half the class (it was very 
large) should go to the library while the 
other worked intensively with the 
teacher. This proposal was negotiated 
with the teacher, and the plan was fol- 
lowed throughout the rest of the year. 
The students defined a solution, ne- 
gotiated a trial of their solution, and then 
negotiated an alternative solution. The 
process evoked renewed. interest and 
participation on the part of more than 
half the class in taking some responsibil- 
ity for their educational experience. 

A second group involved remedial 
reading students from 13 to 17 years of 
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age who voiced a common concern over 
gettingajob for thesummer. There were 
two striking characteristics of this group. 
First, there was a paucity of experience 
and skill demonstrated in group prob- 
lem solving. Second, the discussion 
leader's suggestion that the class come 
together in a group problem-solving 
manner evoked obvious anxiety re- 
sponses in the students. They could not 
work effectively as a group to solve prob- 
lems. They would coalesce for a moment, 
only to fragment. This group had 
defined summer jobs as a key concern. 
They could not, however, articulate a 
resolution of the problem. They simply 
did not have an information base, and 
they were able to use the discussion 
leader only in a dependent manner. 

In this group, the myth that the school 
was a nonresponsive, impersonalauthor- 
ity system was brought into sharp focus. 
The students expressed a clear convic- 
tion that theirs was a hopeless case and 
that nothing would be done to meet their 
concerns. The meeting evoked feelings 
of frustration in many. The students 
were not sure that they wanted the pro- 
gram staff to return for a second visit. In 
retrospect, it was clear that the earlier 
class—and in fact all other classes—had 
reported similar feelings. 

Asa result of the one meeting with the 
reading group, the teacher set up special 
vocational and occupational readings, 
the counselor helped each student get a 
social security card, and a school service 
club undertook a survey of the market 
for teenage jobs. Because of student con- 
cern, system response occurred. 

In one case, then, the class was able to 
define a problem and implement a solu- 
tion. In another, school personnel de- 
fined a solution. A key learning from 
both groups was that students (and fac- 
ulty) were not at all certain that they 
were full citizens of the community to 
which they belonged—the school. 

A third group was a math class under a 
teacher who demanded high standards 
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of performance and who was having a 
high rate of failures. As in the case of the 
first class, the group defined the primary 
problem as the teacher. However, in con- 
trast with the first group, where students 
were able to cite evidence of the teacher's 
listening and being concerned, this 
group felt that the teacher either chose 
not to respond or was unable to respond. 
In discussion, students could report evi- 
dence only of what they felt were this 
teacher's unattainable standards, They 
agreed that this ventilation of their feel- 
ings satisfied them and decided that they 
would take no positive action. In accept- 
ing this as a problem they could not 
change, however, they did make a group 
decision. 


EVALUATION 


Efforts to develop a quantified approach 
to the evaluation of the "Youth Talks It 
Over" program were unsuccessful. The 
selected measurement devices proved 
not to be relevant to the task. Each time, 
the high school students selected group- 
relevant rather than individual-relevant 
problems. Therefore, out of necessity, 
evaluation is descriptive and anecdotal. 
For each of the group problems some 
response occurred. The students met 
with some degree of success and/or saw 
some clear evidence of response to their 
concerns. Informal feedback from the 
students was generally positive. Those 
who participated and who saw results 
liked the opportunity to focus on their 
concerns. It was the impression of the 
staff that the "Youth Talks It Over" pro- 
gram was a reasonable antidote to the 
myth of the nonresponsive school. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


A half-year trial of having students talk 
together about problems of common 
concern helped them to dispose of their 
image of an impersonal and noncaring 
school system. The existence of a pro- 
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gram that was staffed with willing listen- 
ers helped the students feel that they had 
a bit more voice in their own education. 

In a second program year, variations 
on the original theme were attempted. It 
was found that junior high students were 
most interested in talking about personal 
and identity problems, while high school 
students, at a different point in their 
development, were concerned with 
system-level or citizenship problems. A 
program such as the one reported here 
should be undertaken only if a school 
system has some willingness to allow 
teachers and students to be citizens, to be 
free to voice and try new solutions for 
resolving dissatisfactions, and to effect 
greater cooperation among themselves. 

The student myth of the noncaring 
school system had a parallel in faculty 


An Inservice Workshop 
on Group Counseling 


WILLIAM R. PASSONS 
LARRY D. GARRETT 


Group counseling is currently enjoying 
widespread acceptance and interest. 
Many counselors, however, have not 
been trained in the use of groups and 
therefore rely on inservice training. This 
article reports on the contents, processes, 
and outcomes of one mode of inservice 
training: the two-day workshop. 


THE WORKSHOP 


Format 


The 13 workshop participants consisted 
ofthe entire student personnel cadre of a 
school district in southeast Pennsylvania. 
This included the coordinator for guid- 
ance services, the school psychologist, a 
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attitudes. The school counselors had 
great doubts that the system would be 
responsive. It is certainly unlikely that 
such a program could have emerged 
without help from outside the educa- 
tional system. The primary helper, the 
counselor, felt impotent to evoke change 
and therefore did not feel free to explore 
program ideas with other administrative 
levels. The mental health consultants, on 
the other hand, felt free to make contacts 
and explore at different levels. Thus 
there were some positive benefits de- 
rived from the existence of an extra- 
system team. There were also negatives, 
however: The impetus for the program 
and the energy for its implementation 
came from outside. The program, 
though successful, never became the 
property of the school system. W 


social worker, two school nurses, and 
eight counselors from elementary and 
secondary schools. Ages ranged from the 
mid-twenties to the early sixties, with 
most participants in their mid-thirties to 
early forties. Prior experiences in group 
counseling and related experiences var- 
ied. One participant had attended a resi- 
dential workshop, several others had 
taken one or two courses in group 
dynamics, and still others had only read 
some books and articles in group coun- 
seling and had never had any firsthand 
group counseling experiences. 

The workshop consisted of four 
three-hour sessions that were held on a 
Friday and Saturday. Compensation was 
arranged for all participants for the 
weekend time. The workshop was held 
in the district high school in a large room 
that was free from interruptions. 


WILLIAM R. PASSONS is Chief of Consultation and 
Education, Northeast Community Mental Health Center, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. LARRY D. GARRETT is 
a counselor in the Pennsylvania Psychiatric Center, 
Philadelphia. 1 
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Contract Modification 


Prior to the workshop, the planning rep- 
resentative from the district had in- 
formed the consultants that the partici- 
pants desired a workshop that would 
enhance their competencies in group 
counseling. Further, the participants 
had expressed a preference for a bal- 
anced. experiential and didactic ap- 
proach. A program was thus planned 
wherein certain concepts important in 
group counseling (e.g., self-disclosure 
and trust) would be introduced, a struc- 
tural exercise would be conducted, and a 
discussion would follow on how the con- 
cept and the interactions in the exercise 
related to group counseling in the 
schools. 

The first order of business at the work- 
shop was to have the participants note on 
cards by what name they wished to be 
called during the workshop. Then each 
person spoke a bit about himself or her- 
self. At this point there emerged the first 
hint of the direction the workshop would 
take; one person, whose name was 
Charles and who was known as Charlie, 
pointed out how he liked to be called 
Chuck. This seemingly innocuous state- 
ment evolved into a brief discussion of 
roles and identities. 

The focus then switched to what peo- 
ple expected and wanted from the work- 
shop. The workshop's purposes as re- 
lated by the planning representative 
were confirmed by the participants. In 
turn, the consultants shared their overall 
plan. There was agreement about the 
general thrust of the plan, provided that 
it would allow enough flexibility for par- 
ticipants to deal with things that might 
come up. When one consultant inquired, 
“Things such as what?" the response was, 
"Well, I guess I'd sort of like to get some- 
thing out of this for myself too." Several 
other heads nodded. This was more than 
à hint. It was obviously time to rework 
the contract for the workshop. 

Guidelines were established stipulat- 
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ing that people could relate their per- 
sonal experiences and feelings as they 
felt appropriate. There would be no 
coercion of self-disclosure or participa- 
tion in encounter. Confidentiality was es- 
tablished. A brief discussion ensued on 
the importance of voluntary participa- 
tion, of confidentiality, and of group 
members and leaders blending their ex- 
pectations into common goals. 


The Hidden and the Shared 


A microlab was then conducted as a 
means of showing the various phases a 
group usually passes through. In the ex- 
ercise, each person experienced giving 
feedback to another person while that 
person remained silent. The partners 
then reversed roles and repeated the ex- 
perience, and then a dialogue was held. 
When the consultants began to relate 
some of these dynamics to group coun- 
seling, a hidden feeling within the group 
emerged: It seemed that there were 
some problems with authority between 
the coordinator and the counselors. 

The group decided to pursue this. The 
counselors began by sharing some of 
their feelings about being pushed and 
having too much expected of them. In 
response, the coordinator owned up to 
this behavior and related how this was a 
product of pressures put on him, de- 
scribed some of his own needs, and dis- 
cussed the expectations he had for him- 
self. A mutual give and take ensued, with 
several exchanges probing into per- 
sonalities. Several old resentments and 
other bits of unfinished business were 
worked through. As closure became ap- 
parent, the focus was shifted to the 
group counseling implications of what 
had just occurred. Primary topics were 
the role of the group leader, group read- 
iness, and trust. 

Since sharing is pivotal to group coun- 
seling, an exercise on secrets was con- 
ducted. The participants anonymously 
wrote some of their secrets. One of the 
consultants then read the secrets, and the 
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group collectively rated them in terms of 
how personal the secrets were and 
whether or not they would share such 
information about themselves. In the 
discussion of the exercise, some common 
secrets were voluntarily revealed. Many 
of the participants said that they experi- 
enced a sense of isolation in their work, 
especially in the case where a person was 
the only counselor in a school. Also, sev- 
eral participants stated that they often 
did not feel as competent in counseling 
as they wished. Further, the group 
members became aware that they did not 
provide much support and reinforce- 
ment for each other. A block of time was 
then devoted to having group members 
share positive perceptions and apprecia- 
tions of one another. The discussion of 
these dynamics centered around how 
group counseling can focus on strengths 
and positive dimensions of a person. 
Up to this point most of the group's 
work had been with the counselors; the 
school nurses, the social worker, and the 
school psychologist had not been fully 
involved. Their stating of this feeling 
provided a natural opening for consider- 
ing how there are often natural factions 
that exist at the outset of a group or that 
evolve as a group progresses and how the 
group leader must be aware of these. 


Confrontation and Feedback 


One of the group leaders then revealed 
that he had some feelings about the be- 
havior of one of the women in the group. 
With her permission he related how he 
resented her assertive, somewhat 
domineering manner. This confronta- 
tion resulted in the woman's becoming 
upset and then sharing her confusion 
over when and how to speak up. Several 
group members told her how they re- 
spected her knowledge and experience 
but resented her forcefulness in sharing 
it. She then related this to sex roles and 
assertiveness. 

Several group members felt that the 
consultant had offered his feedback in a 
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somewhat defensive and cold manner. 
The consultant affirmed their percep- 
tions of his being defensive and his feel- 
ing threatened. His subsequent remarks 
about caring for the woman and about 
his dual intentions in making the con- 
frontation led to the needed closure for 
him and the group. 

Several valuable dynamics in group 
counseling were apparent in this interac- 
tion. First, the consultant took the re- 
sponsibility for his feelings about the 
woman. Second, the woman was given 
the choice of whether to enter into the 
confrontation. Third, self-disclosure 
and support followed the confrontation. 
Fourth, group members could and did 
confront the group leader. Fifth, it was 
recognized that a group leader's con- 
frontations often arise from feelings that 
are not wholly related to the person con- 
fronted; i.e., that a group leader is not an 
infallible person merely because of his or 
her role. Since handling confrontations 
is one of the biggest fears of relatively 
inexperienced group counselors, these 
interactions were quite meaningful to 
the participants. 

A participant then requested feedback 
about himself. He felt he was often not as 
much accepted as he wished. Several 
group members shared with him their 
observations about how his facial expres- 
sion seemed stern, almost standoffish. 
His smile was warm and engaging, they 
said, but he didn't use it enough. He then 
practiced smiling at the group, and the 
warmth that emanated from him became 
contagious. This was a behavior change 
about which he could and did do some- 
thing. The participants who had offered 
the feedback, somewhat haltingly, 
learned a little about trusting themselves 
in giving feedback, especially when it is 
invited. 

During the course of the group one 
member had been exhibiting passive ag- 
gressive behavior, such as nonparticipa- 
tion, and had been expressing disdain 
toward the group's activities. A few 
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members mentioned to him that they 
didn't like what he was doing. They felt 
that he was observing them from his re- 
mote station. The member responded by 
voicing his feelings of resentment over 
the fact tat the workshop took up a 
Saturday, especially when he had not 
been given enough notification in ad- 
vance. To his surprise, the members, 
while disagreeing on the notification 
time, heard him out. The group then 
explored with him how his behavior was 
keeping him from learning. Actually, 
this was not so. He was learning—about 
how he would sit on resentments and 
wait for someone to cue him before ex- 
pressing them. Having gotten in touch 
with this behavior, he seemed relieved; 
and he exhibited a noticeable change to- 
ward more participation, on which the 
other group members commented 
favorably. 

Closing 

A significant event took place in the clos- 
ing phase of the group. As the partici- 
pants were reacting to the workshop and 
summing up, one member decided that 
it was his time to self-disclose. After he 
had spoken a little and gotten some reac- 
tions, it was apparent that he was prepar- 
ing to open a Pandora’s box. The 
consultants intervened at this point and 
suggested that, with so little time availa- 
ble, it would be better for him to discuss 
his situation individually with another 
member of the group. This incident was 
instructive, as school counselors must 
hold to time schedules that do not always 
fit the psychological timetable of coun- 
selees. ; 


OUTCOMES 


To assess the outcomes of the workshop, 
a 16-item, free-response questionnaire 
was constructed. The questionnaire was 
mailed to the participants four weeks 
after the workshop in order to reduce 
participant bias, or “glow,” which is often 
present at the end of this type of experi- 
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ence. Usable forms were returned by 12 
of the 13 participants, 

It appears that several of the objectives 
of the workshop were realized. Most of 
the respondents reaffirmed or acquired 
positive attitudes toward group counsel- 
ing. A greater understanding of group 
processes was reported. About half of 
the participants were, for the first time, 
laying the groundwork for doing group 
counseling. 

A second outcome was increased pro- 
fessional commitment. The participants 
reported a renewed appreciation for and 
excitement about their work. This was 
accompanied by an increased sense of 
competence. The respondents were ask- 
ing themselves, "What can I do to be- 
come more effective?" Their answers 
reflected. behavior changes, including: 
(a) increased abilities in listening atten- 
tively; (b) more interest, patience, and 
understanding of counselees; and (c) in- 
creased appreciation of and involvement 
with other school personnel. 

A third outcome was the increased 
self-awareness that the participants ex- 
perienced during the workshop. The 
participants reported an increased 
awareness of how they handled their 
own feelings and stated that they were 
better able to accept their problems upon 
finding them shared by others. In- 
creased awareness regarding interper- 
sonal relationships included awareness 
of such positive behaviors as acceptance 
and respect and of such negative be- 
haviors as prejudgment and impatience. 

There was also an additional and un- 
expected benefit derived from participa- 
tion in the workshop experience: The 
participants generally perceived im- 
provements in their interpersonal rela- 
tionships and in their communication 
among themselves within the four-week 
post-workshop period. The level of trust 
and cohesiveness in the group had in- 
creased appreciably. A greater feeling of 
having the professional support of col- 
leagues was apparent. This, coupled with 
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more open communication and greater 
sensitivity to the feelings of others, 
markedly improved these people's work- 
ing relationships. 


DISCUSSION 


There were several factors that contrib- 
uted to the effectiveness of this work- 
shop. First, input from the participants 
on the nature of the workshop that they 
preferred was taken into account prior to 
the workshop. Second, the contract 
negotiations that led to the inclusion of 
some personal emphasis arose spon- 
taneously from the group. Third, the 
contract that was agreed on by the group 
included the provision for confi- 
dentiality and an agreement that the par- 
ticipants could engage in the workshop 
activities when and how they chose. 
Fourth, the consultants did not stay be- 
hind the mystique of the leader's role but 
answered questions and gave explana- 
tions for their behavior. Fifth, the con- 
sultants did not lose sight of the multiple 
purpose of the workshop and indicated 
the group counseling implications of 


Encouraging Women 
through a 
Career Conference 


FRANCES A. PLOTSKY 
ROSEMARY GOAD 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. —William Shakespeare 


A conference on career development at 
the University of Texas at Austin was 
designed to offer undergraduate women 
the opportunity to discuss their career 
choices with professional women from 
the university or community. It was the 
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processes and events within the work- 
shop. 

An additional factor was an awareness 
of the potential problems that can arise 
when a group of colleagues participate in 
such a workshop and then eontinue to 
work together. We tried to prevent these 
problems by adhering to the group's con- 
tract, attempting to complete unfinished 
business within the group, and making 
ourselves available for follow-up consul- 
tations if needed. 

It appears that, under conditions such 
as those described here, a group of 
school personnel can meet in a workshop 
and share personal, interpersonal, and 
professional objectives. Such workshops 
might also be fruitful in rehabilitation 
agencies, colleges, mental health centers, 
marriage councils, religious groups, and 
other places where group counseling is 
used. Further, this experience suggests 
that the two-day workshop is an effective 
mode for beginning inservice training in 
group counseling. Subsequent inservice 
training could then focus on specific 
competencies and interventions. B 


intent of the program, entitled “Chal- 
lenge to Attempt," to focus on the double 
stress of career and marriage life styles or 
career and single person life styles, as 
wellas to prick the consciousness level of 
the younger women and inspire them to 
question alternative patterns for their fu- 
ture. The conference, held in the spring 
of 1973, was attended by an invited sam- 
pling of undergraduate women who 
lived in the women's residence halls on 
campus as well as by representatives 
from each sorority at the university. The 
invitation listed the following goals of the 


program: 


FRANCES A. PLOTSKY is Coordinator of Continuing 
Education of Women and Men, Office of the Dean of 
Students, University of Texas at Austin. ROSEMARY 
GOAD is Coordinator of the Jester Center Residence 
Halls at the same institution. 
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e To present information on the status 
of women in society 

e To offer students the opportunity to 
meet women in various career areas in 
the Austin community 


e To help students see alternative 
choices in their post-college future 

* To assist students in utilizing available 
campus and community resources in 
choosing careers 

Many students need to be challenged 
in seeking serious educational goals for 
themselves. This is particularly true of 
women students. From our experience 
in working with women returning to col- 
lege and with younger women students 
in the residence halls, we discovered that 
many young women today are still con- 
sidering a traditional pattern of female 
behavior: education, marriage, and chil- 
dren. Few young women give much con- 
sideration to what will happen in their 
lives after all their children are in school 
or to what their life style will be ifthey do 
not marry. 

At approximately age 35, a woman 
may have 25 or 30 years left in which she 
is employable, whether she seeks em- 
ployment through choice or necessity. 
Not since World War II have the skills 
and potentials of women been identified, 
glorified, and merchandised as much as 
they are today. Current thinking re- 
quires the young woman of this genera- 
tion to seek her place in the new orienta- 
tion of self-actualization and freedom of 
choice in pursuing a vocational interest. 
In Counseling Girls and Women (Berry et 
al. 1966) it is stated: 


The counselor must help the girl, young woman, or 
older woman to see these responsibilities in balance 
and to plan for and prepare for a work career that 
accommodates the new situation for many women 
in our society [p. 5]. 


THE PROGRAM 


The main feature of the program was to 
provide exposure to professional women 
Who served as role models—temporary 
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"significant others" for the under- 
graduate women. The role models were 
chosen to be representative of successful 
women in their thirties who had been 
active in various careers for 3 to 10 years. 
This age group was selected for the pur- 
pose of establishing peer identity with 
the undergraduate women wherever 
possible. The following careers were 
represented: higher education adminis- 
tration; research in nursing; psychology; 
medicine; law; pharmacy; probation; 
state archives; symphony orchestra 
union representation; biochemistry; 
banking; art; communications (TV 
broadcasting and ecology magazine 
editorship); elementary school princi- 
palship; university teaching; merchan- 
dising; aerospace engineering; sociol- 
ogy; economics; physics; astronomy; 
petroleum engineering; microbiology; 
history; and geography. 

The professional women were joined 
by graduate women as co-facilitators of 
the small group discussions; the grad- 
uate women were also representative of 
nontraditional degree programs for 
women. Both the graduate and the pro- 
fessional women discussed with the un- 
dergraduates the advantages and disad- 
vantages of life styles in the world of 
academia and work. One professional 
woman, who represented women in 
banking, later stated, “My impression of 
the undergraduates was that they were 
not looking for new career possibilities 
but were trying to narrow down their 
interests. . . . Most asked what decisions I 
had faced and how I had reached this 
stage of my career." The associate pro- 
fessor of research in the university's 
school of nursing stated, "I found it [the 
“Challenge to Attempt” program] 
challenging from two points of view 
—the quality of the career women and 
the potential of the young women par- 
ticipants.” 

Following the small group discussions, 
all the participants reassembled to dis- 
cuss the highlights of their individual 
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group sessions and to evaluate the total 
program. From examining the reports of 
these small groups it was found that simi- 
lar types of questions were raised by all 
the undergraduate women. The ques- 
tions most frequently asked of the pro- 
fessional women concerned individual 
life styles and directions to pursue for 
careers: “How do you manage the split- 
level life styles—career and family?" 
"What are the barriers to a [single] 
woman in a profession?" "What aca- 
demic subjects did you find to be the 
most valuable to your present career?" 
“How does your husband relate to your 
professional status?" "From what and 
from where did your encouragement 
stem?" 


ASSESSMENT OF THE CONFERENCE 


The undergraduate women were very 
verbal in their approval of the program, 
particularly in their appreciation of hav- 
ing had the opportunity to meet success- 
ful women who provided encourage- 
ment, gave information, and discussed 
the mode of operation that had opened 
the vista of success for them. One profes- 
sional woman, the owner ofa large travel 
agency, stated, “As I was leaving, one of 
the young ladies said, to no one in par- 
ticular and to me in general, “My, that was 
supportive; I had no idea how many 
fields are open to me.’” One young 
woman was overheard saying, “It’s so 
great to meet a woman who has ‘made it’ 
professionally, who looks like any 
woman you'd meet in the grocery store.” 
It was evident to these young women that 
the professional woman does not have to 
lose her identity as a woman in order to 
perform successfully in the world of 
work. 

Also worthy of note is the fact that 
most of the graduate women stated that 
they had received little encouragement 
from faculty advisors, parents, or other 
women to pursue a graduate program in 
their particular field of interest. From 
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their vantage point, these women had 
been "isolated" in their departments and 
often removed from the supportive 
female role models identifiable in their 
nontraditional academic fields. The 
graduate women also stated that they 
were pleased to have had the opportu- 
nity to meet with professional women. 
One graduate student stated, "I found 
the program this afternoon to be a fruit- 
ful beginning for a much-needed rap- 
ping session for women. Women do need 
to be encouraged to make career choices 
in any field with the same confidence as 
men." Another graduate student stated, 
“I personally benefited from the pro- 
gram. It gave me an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with other professional 
women in the community and provided 
some positive reinforcement for me and 
my efforts." Another graduate student 
summed up the afternoon events in a 
letter to us that said, *One more thing to 
be aware of is the striving woman's need 
for both interpersonal dialogue and lots 
of hard facts. Your program provided 
the former. In general, the program was 
a good start for the latter. Where do 
women get unbiased information?" 

It was the hope of the sponsors of the 
program that the undergraduates would 
accept the "challenge to attempt." It was 
also a concern that the young women not 
be discouraged by becoming confused 
with doubts about being fulfilled as 
women academically, professionally, and 
personally in their efforts to attempt the 
“nontraditional.” The university and 
community women who participated as 
role models contributed evidence that a 
woman can achieve in all these three 
areas of her life and remain interesting, 
intelligent, and feminine. These women 
were proof that they had accepted the 
challenge and dared to attempt. Bi 
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There's more than one way to give a student a lift. 


Literally, for instance. If he enrolls in 
Air Force ROTC, he may be eligible for 
flying lessons. n 

Educationally. Inform him of the 
ROTC College Scholarship Program. If he 
qualifies, the scholarship will pay for tui- 
tion costs, lab and incidental fees. And 
books will be furnished. 

Financially. Lift a burden from your 
student by telling him about the $100 
monthly allowance that he'll get all the 
time if he’s on a scholarship, and forthe last 
two years even if he's not. It's for the extras 


every student runs into along the way. 

And the ROTC lift doesn't quit at 
graduation. Because along with the di- 
ploma comes the challenge, respect and re- 
sponsibility of being an officer in the U.S. 
Air Force. Plus the opportunity to become 
a pilot or navigator. 

Give him a lift. For more information 
about the Air Force ROTC Program, sim- 
ply writeto: Air Force Educational Affairs, 
Box A, Randolph AFB, Texas 78148. Or 
contact the Professor of Aerospace Studies 
attheuniversity nearest you. 


The Air Force. 


Lending wings to education. 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 
George Washington University 


Publishers interested in having their materials 
reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Dr. Daniel Sinick, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Items 
reviewed in this column are not available from 
APGA. 


Wonder: Learning the Ah!" of Things by Alan P. 
Tory. Ballantine Books, Inc., 201 East 50th St., New 
York 10022. 1973. 206 pp. $2.95 paperback. (Pub- 
lished in association with the San Francisco Book 
Company.) 


If your sense of wonder has grown jaded and 
your other senses have faded, this buoyant 
little book can restore color and verve to your 
life. With verbal magic, Oxford-educated 
Tory weaves philosophy, poetry, and general 
knowledgeability on the loom of 20 words 
that interested his college students. Sensitiv- 
ity and sparkle mark his free associations with 
plain "Earth" and "Flesh," for example, and 
fancy "Xanadu" and "Yin-Yang." How pleas- 
ant to say "Ah!" instead of "Bah!" 


Career Guidance: An Individual Developmental 

h by K. Norman Severinsen. Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Company, 1300 Alum Creek Dr., 
Columbus, Ohio 43216. 1973. 152 pp. $3.95 paper- 
back. 


Describing but devaluing the trait-factor ap- 
proach, the author devotes the bulk of the 
book to the developmental approach—its 
theoretical bases and practical implementa- 
tion. Drawing largely on Super and his disci- 
ples, Severinsen presents a generally clear 
and cogent picture. In delineating the duties 
of the counselor, however, he adopts posi- 
tions at which many would take potshots: 
Evaluation and placement, for example, he 
sees as outside the counselor's role. Though 
the book is marred by typographical errors, it 
should have value in counselor education. 
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Human Services Technology by Ronald F. Holler 
and George M. DeLong. The C. V. Mosby Company, 
11830 Westline Industrial Dr., St. Louis, Missouri 
63141. 1973. 291 pp. $9.50. 


“This book is designed as an introductory text 
for those who have completed their secon- 
dary education and plan to pursue a career in 
the mental health field or one of the helping 
services. . . ." Associated with a mental health 
technology program at a technical college, 
the authors are concerned with the prepara- 
tion of paraprofessional technicians. The text 
is too superficial and uneven, however, to 
serve its purpose. Naive readers could not 
gain adequate knowledge of individual and 
group dynamics, assessing and changing be- 
havior, and other topics tackled, even with 
the aid of instructors. 


Industrial Mental Health and Employee Counsel- 
ing edited by Robert L. Noland. Behavioral Publica- 
tions, Inc., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 10011. 1973. 432 
pp. $16.95. 


The 34 articles here assembled deal with such 
matters as employee maladjustment (includ- 
ing supervisors and managers), approaches 
to employee counseling, and trends in mental 
health programs in industry proper and in 
the community, the role of labor unions being 
given appropriate attention. In his introduc- 
tion, Noland acknowledges that “the concept 
of maladjusted or problem employees is an 
elusive, multifaceted, relative situational des- 
ignation,” that there are neurotic supervisors, 
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neurotic companies, neurotic societies in 
which "fairly normal employees may find 
themselves severely misjudged. . . .” 


Learning Problems in the Classroom: Preven- 
tion and Remediation by Marianne Frostig and 
Phyllis Maslow. Grune & Stratton, Inc., 111 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10003. 1973. 353 pp. $11.50. 


Dealing with the causes, consequences, and 
correction of learning difficulties, these 
skilled authors adopt an interactive, eclectic 
approach, employing whatever theories and 
techniques appear effective. Behavioral, 
humanistic, psychoanalytic, and cognitive 
developmental concepts are combined to- 
ward appraisal and improvement of 
children's learning. Though the 3 R's are 
treated intensively, particular attention is 
given perceptual problems (visual and audi- 
tory) and sensory-motor functions. A chapter 
on “Teaching the Economically Disadvan- 
taged Child” exemplifies substantively the 
currency of this considerable contribution. 


Tell Me Again, I'm Listening by Richard B. Wilke. 
Abingdon Press, 201 Eighth Ave. South, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37202. 1973. 143 pp. $3.95. 


A minister with much marriage counseling 
experience (a word often confused with 
expertise), the author offers advice to the mar- 
ried lovelorn—"How to Make Your Marriage 
Work" is the publisher's subtitle. The Bible is 
quoted repeatedly, and one section discusses 
Tesources a Christian marriage has "that 
other marriages lack." Chapters titled "Sex Is 
God's Idea" and “The Bible and Woman's 
Lib" are illiberal, the latter ending with the 
author's presu mably prototypical wife admit- 
ting that “in the obscure recesses of our hearts 
we want you to lead.” Holier-than-thou hom- 
ily can be cornier than hominy. 


Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans by S. 
Norman Feingold. Volume V. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Box 164, Arlington, Massachusetts 
02174. 1972. 280 pp. $17.00. 


This 8% x 11 perennialis mainly an alphabet- 
ical listing of a vast variety of student aid 
Sources, each entry including qualifications, 
funds available, and related information. 
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COUNSELOR'S 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


^ quarterly annotated bibliography of 
current literature on educational and 
vocational guidance. Nearly 250 books, 
pamphlets and periodicals reviewed in 
each issue. A "special supplement'—an 
article or speech by BBCCS staff or other 
counselors in the field—is included in 
each issue. 


A one-year subscription costs only $9. 
For a complimentary copy, please write to: 


Dr. S. Norman Feingold 

Editor, Career Department 101 

B'nai B'rith Career and Counseling 
Services 

1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 


The alphabetical list and index are now ac- 
companied by a vocational goals index 
categorizing funds by occupational field, 
from Accounting to Zoology. The author 
emphasizes that “Volume V does not dupli- 
cate material in volumes III and IV and con- 
tains information about funds that do not 
appear in the preceding volumes." 


Love by Leo F. Buscaglia. Charles B. Slack, Inc., 
6900 Grove Rd., Thorofare, New Jersey 08086. 
1972. 148 pp. $5.95. 


An educator at the University of Southern 
California, where he teaches a course on 
“Love,” the author infuses almost every sylla- 
ble with his personal, palpable love of life. On 
the premise that "love is a learned phenome- 
non," he teaches and preaches love, pros- 
elytizing with evangelistic zeal. “Deterrents to 
love are man-made,” he proclaims, without 
liberating women from guilt on this count. 
Somewhat repetitious but seldom boring, the 
book draws on the author’s wide reading and 
deep humanism. Even the most cynical would 
find this man hard to hate. 
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It's the only achievement test with entirely 
new test items. As a matter of fact, over 
8,000 entirely new items were reviewed by 
curriculum experts and minority groups 
representatives and subjected to rigor- 
ous pre-standardization analysis. 


It's the most comprehensive 
Stanford ever. 
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Stanford '73 is made up of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, which measures 
school achievement from grades 1 
through 9.5, and the Stanford Test of Aca- 
demic Skills (TASK), which measures per- 
formance in basic skills from grade 9 
through first year of college. 


Among its important features are: 
CRITERION-REFERENCED OR OBJEC- 
TIVE-REFERENCED INTERPRETATION, 
AS WELL AS NORM-REFERENCED IN- 
TERPRETATION ARE POSSIBLE with 
Stanford '73/TASK '73 because test items 
are related to clearly stated instructional 
objectives. 

CONCISE SUGGESTIONS FOR IN- 
STRUCTION WITHIN EACH TEST AREA 
are given in the Teacher's Guide for In- 
terpreting. 

INFORMATION ON HOW ADMINISTRA- 
TORS CAN USE THE TEST RESULTS is 
contained in the Administrator's Guide 


for Interpreting. Topics include individual 
vs. group data, analysis of system data, 
reporting test results to the community. 
A UNIQUE MEASURE OF AURAL LAN- 
GUAGE COMPETENCE, INDEPENDENT 
OF THEWRITTEN WORD, is available be- 
cause listening comprehension and orally 
administered vocabulary are tested sep- 
arately and then combined into a Total 
Auditory Score. No other achievement 
test series has this advantage. 

USABLE RESULTS come from a new 
Scoring and reporting system that has 
been designed for people, not computers. 
A functional report can be ordered for 
nearly every teacher, school or district 
requirement, MRC, IBM 1230, IBM 805 
Scoring. 

The Stanford Achievement Test/Stanford 
Test of Academic Skills: By Richard 
Madden, Eric F. Gardner, Herbert C. 
Rudman, Bjorn Karlsen, Jack Merwin, 
Robert Callis. 


Tests to help people. 


Name: 


Test Department 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 


757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me the comprehensive Stanford/TASK Content Outline that 
describes the new Stanford in detail. 


Position: 


School: 


Address: 


State: Zip 


City: 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Teaching for Career Development in 
the Elementary School! by Walter fi 
Wernick P. 


Career Education: The New Frontier by 
Ralph Ressler p.495 


Pupils as Persons: Case Studies in 
Pupil Personnel Work by Bruce R. 
Amble and Richard W. Bradley p.495 


Contemporary Approaches to Interest 
Measurement edited by Donald G. 


Zytowski p. 496 
Theorles of Counseling and Psy- 
chotherapy by Cecil H. Patterson p.498 


School Intervention edited by William L. 


Claiborn and Robert Cohen p. 498 
The Encounter Game by Bruce L. 
Maliver p. 499 


The Gestalt Approach and Eye Witness 
to Therapy by Fritz Perls, edited by 
Richard Bandler p. 500 


An Introduction to Counseling: A 
Handbook by George D. Demos and 
Bruce Grant p. 501 


Mental Health Care in the World. of 
Work by Hyman J. Weiner, Sheila H. 
Akabas, and John J. Sommer p. 501 


—————————————————————D 


Teaching for Career Development in the Elemen- 
tary School by Walter Wernick. Worthington, Ohio: 
Charles A. Jones Publishing Company, 1973. 230 
pp. $10.60. 


Both the elementary counselor who works to 
facilitate the development of career educa- 
tion programs through inservice activities 
and the elementary teacher who searches for 
career ideas and resources to use in classroom 
activities will find this book useful. 

After an introduction and an initial chapter 
in which career education concepts and ra- 
tionale are succinctly clarified, the remaining 
seven chapters are devoted to descriptions of 
activities, materials, approaches, instruc- 
tional planning systems, and evaluation 
guides. Most of the book's 230 pages contain 
practical activities that can be used by the 
teacher or counselor to implement career 
education. 

The author's previous experience with a 
Northern Illinois University model program 
with the acronym ABLE—for Authentic, 
Basic, Life-Centered Education— provides 
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the substance of one chapter and appears to 
have influence throughout the book. Several 
aspects of the ABLE program are illustrated, 
one of which outlines a series of jobs accord- 
ing to three major subdivisions: accessibility 
of available resources, subject matter ideas, 
and student accomplishments. Another 
Chapter is devoted to designing instruction 
for career development. Though the sug- 
gested activities are organized well for use 
with primary, intermediate, and upper level 
elementary children, they are not generally 
innovative, e.g., "Analyze newspaper ads for 
discussion of jobs available for men and 
women." 

The most useful portions of the book for 
counselors will probably be the chapters enti- 
tled “Preparing for Instructional Planning," 
"Developing the Art of. Teaching in Career 
Education," and "Evaluating Career Educa- 
tion." A variety of flow charts and other 
schema are used effectively to clarify the in- 
terrelationships among career development 
activities, community resources, manage- 
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ment of instruction, etc., and to provide con- 
tinuity. The author utilizes a "network plan," 
which, he states, "previews problems for the 
one who is to direct and control the activities, 
the teacher." The counselor will find this 
network analysis system helpful in assisting 
elementary teachers plan their career educa- 
tion programs. 

Notes at the end of each chapter provide 
references to other sources of information, 
and a lengthy appendix includes sample let- 
ters and forms used to inform parents, re- 
cruit community resource people, evaluate 
learning, and organize career learning center 
materials. 

The elementary school counselor should 
be able to use this book advantageously in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating 
career education programs in the classrooms 
with teachers.—Randolph J. Nelson, University 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Career Education: The New Frontier by Ralph 
Ressler. Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones 
Publishing Company, 1973. 147 pp. $10.60. 


In the beginning Marland proclaimed career 
education, and it was. In the few short 
months since that time, there has been a fren- 
zied rush to produce materials describing or 
suggesting career education programs. Cer- 
tainly this book is no exception to either of the 
above. First, it does follow the Marland think- 
ing in its totality. Second, it was apparently 
published out of a growing demand for sub- 
stance in career education. 

The stated purpose of this publication is "to 
explore the typical career education program 
of tomorrow in our schools.” The reader is 
led to believe, and rightfully so, that the 
major concern is with the development of 
career education programs at the elementary 
level. 

A discussion of the major concepts of 
career education and a historical review of 
those factors leading to federal funding of 
such programs are found in the first chapters. 
A general plan of action for career education, 
including implementation, initiation, 
elementary programs, and middle school 
programs is covered in the remaining chap- 
ters, 

It is true that many practical suggestions 
are given for anyone considering a career 
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education program. The author appears to 
be heavily oriented toward "learning-activity 
packages" that deal with career information 
and concepts, hands-on experiences, etc. Vo- 
cational education also plays a significant, if 
not dominating, role in the scheme of things. 

Not unlike many publications in career 
education, this book largely ignores career 
development research and career develop- 
ment theory (except Ginzberg in this case). 
Programs have been designed around 
Marland's thinking, by and large, and thus 
have not reflected scientific thought and in- 
quiry in terms of creatively designing pro- 
grams. 

For the neophyte or the individual who 
wishes to examine various approaches, this 
material may prove to be helpful. For the 
professional in the field, however, the posi- 
tions taken and the methodology described 
are not new in career education literature. 
Few professionals will find much in this 
book.—Reece Chaney, Indiana State University, 
Terre Haute. 


Pupils as Persons: Case Studies in Pupil Per- 
sonnel Work by Bruce R. Amble and Richard W. 
Bradley. New York and London: Intext Educational 
Publishers, 1973. 290 pp. $8.50. 


A difficulty with much professional writing, 
to use Fred Allen's phrase, is that it's as dry as 
a Bedouin's instep. But in Pupils as Persons, 
Bruce Amble and Richard Bradley have 
largely avoided that peril and have assembled 
12 stimulating case studies in pupil personnel 
work. This volume could be of use asa college 
or graduate school text for students prepar- 
ing for any of the pupil services specialties. It 
may also have a place in the training of class- 
room teachers. As material for inservice and 
staff development programs in local schools, 
it has much potential. 

The authors begin with the assumption 
that a new collection of case studies in pupil 
personnel services could be useful. To make 
the case studies more effective, Amble and 
Bradley invited a number of educators both 
inside and outside of pupil personnel to 
commenton the cases. The authors prepared 
aseries of 11 broad questions, such as: “From 
the available information, what in your opin- 
ion are the most significant aspects of the 
case?" and "What, if any, do you perceive as 
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the main problems in the educational setting 
[of the pupil?" 

After presenting the case, with all support- 
ing data, the authors urge readers to take 
pencil and paper and write their own answers 
to the questions. When this task is completed, 
readers can move back into the text. Here the 
authors have prepared a discussion and 
synthesis of the answers that were provided 
by anumber of educators from various fields. 

This is a helpful technique, since it affords 

the pupil personnel trainee achance to meas- 
ure his or her case analysis and action plan 
against those of professional educators. The 
authors do a skillful job in analyzing the wide 
range of views presented by the responders to 
the cases and in pointing up the differences 
and similarities among the responders. 

Scattered through the text when they 
naturally arise are many stimulating ques- 
tions and problems for discussion. For 
further productive discussions the authors il- 
lustrate the simulation of a case conference, 
using the case study materials in the text. 
They urge this as an activity for users of their 
book. 

Of the 12 cases presented, the first 6 have 
not only the case data but also the analysis and 
discussion of responder comments. The case 
studies include pupils of all ages, kindergar- 
ten through high school. The responders in- 
clude a teacher, a superintendent of schools, 
a behavior modification specialist, a counsel- 
ing psychologist, a reading specialist, a school 
principal, and a teacher-counselor, among 
others. To see how educators of various 
backgrounds interpret student data, to see 
what insights they offer, and to see the great 
range of opinion on each case is an illuminat- 
ing experience.—/ohn M. Cullinane, Newton 

Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts. 


Contemporary Approaches to Interest Meas- 
urement edited by Donald G. Zytowski. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1973. 251 
pp. $10.00. 


Mental ability and achievement tests are 
philosophically taboo—too selective. Person- 
ality tests are pathologically oriented; what's 
more, they're no good. Which leaves us with 
interest inventories. The trouble with interest 
inventories is that they're too difficult to in- 
terpret. 

Contemporary Approaches to Interest Meas- 
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urement is less a how-to-use-it book than a how- 
they-constructed-the-seven-most-widely- 
used-inventories book. But it does give indis- 
pensable insights for vocational counseling as 
well as an excellent final chapter in which the 
experts actually interpret some very difficult 
cases. 

Each inventory is presented by an expert. 
David Campbell gives a reader's digest of his 
Handbook for the SVIB. Most of his discussion 
centers on the basic interest scales, adminis- 
trative indices, and non-occupational scales 
not found on the old Strong. 

Lenore Harmon explains the 1969 
Women's Strong. She is more willing to use 
masculinity-femininity scales than Campbell. 
One added bonus to this chapter is a swinger's 
guide: percentage of "like" responses to 
"Artist's Model" for various women's groups. 
Women guidance counselors are only one- 
fourth as "likely" as airline stewardesses but 
are twice as "likely" as executive housekeep- 
ers (mean age, 52.8). 

Leslie Barnette discusses the Minnesota 
Vocational Interest Inventory for nonprofes- 
sional men. One wonders about using an in- 
ventory so totally dependent on pre- 
Eisenhower Minnesota norms. Barnette ad- 
vises each community college to develop local 
norms. 

The editor, Zytowski, gives a simple expla- 
nation of the Kuder Occupational Interest 
Survey's lambda scores. He also demonstrates 
how to use the experimental scales cautiously 
in order to facilitate understanding of the 
counselee's personality. 

David Weiss introduces the Minnesota Im- 
portance Questionnaire, which compares the 
student's ranking of his or her needs with a 
job analysis by supervisors. Unfortunately, 
those familiar with the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule know how tedious 
clients find a format of repeatedly pairing 20 
sentences with each other. 

. Ayres D'Costa presents the Ohio Voca- 
tional Interest Survey, a 280-item question- 
naire that divides jobs according to the de- 
gree of involvement with data (knowledge). 
people, and things. A novel feature is the 
scale clarity index, which measures for each 
scale the consistency with which the client 
responds. 

Finally, Donald Super discusses his revised 
Work Values Inventory. The WVI is some- 
thing like the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
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of Values but includes 15 work values and is 
usable as early as grade 7. 

This book is a valuable addition to the 
library of any counselor who uses these 
inventories.—Norman Fredman, Queens College 
of CUNY. 


Theories of Counseling and Psychotherapy by 
Cecil H. Patterson. Second edition. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1973. 554 pp. $11.95. 


As those of us who are in the business of 
training counselors know, Patterson's is an 
important book. The first edition has been 
well used because he has succeeded so ably in 
presenting the substance of the thought of 
each theorist cogently and fully and, in every 
case, preserving key concepts in the theorist's 
own words. Patterson himself has taken the 
trouble to understand and digest the various 
theories, and in his clear writing style he at- 
tempts to be a nonevaluative adherent, a 
stance he carries off with aplomb. 

This second edition is like the first in that 
theoretical positions and analyzed writings of 
the following are in the lineup (though in 
updated form): E. G. Williamson, Albert 
Ellis, Joseph Wolpe, John Dollard and Neal 
Miller, Julian B. Rotter, Edward S. Bordin, 
Franz Alexander, George A. Kelly, Roy R. 
Grinker, Carl R. Rogers, Viktor E. Frankl, 
and Frederick C. Thorne. It is unlike the first 
in that the chapters on the works of Andrew 
Salter, Harold B. Pepinsky, and E. Lakin Phil- 
lips have been excised and two others added: 
one on gestalt therapy, featuring a great deal 
of Fritz Perls' thinking, and a second on the 
learning foundations of behavior therapy, 
featuring the thinking of Frederick H. 
Kanfer and Jeanne S. Phillips. 

"There'sa sense in which the contents of this 

book are only esoteric, foundational, or his- 
torical for APGA members. Most front-line 
counseling practitioners will bemoan a lack of 
relevance to their present-day concerns. This 
is primarily because the theorists are chiefly 
psychotherapists and psychiatrists; they are 
explaining their findings and their operations, 
and they do not have ours in mind. 

This is not to say that we want something 
more than or different from this book 
(though we wonder why a John D. Krumboltz 
or a Robert R. Carkhuff is missing). Rather, 
what we want and need is a similarly lucid 
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gathering of cogent theorizing about counsel- 
ing as distinct from psychotherapy, counsel- 
ing as itis done in schools and the other kinds 
of agencies where we harassedly try to make a 
difference.—John Vriend, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 


School Intervention edited by William L. Claiborn 
and Robert Cohen. New York: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1973. 265 pp. $8.95. 


This book, Volume 1 of a continuing series in 
community-clinical psychology, is basically a 
collection of edited papers submitted for a 
school intervention symposium held at the 
University of Maryland in March 1971 on 
current issues in community-clinical psychol- 
ogy. The editors attempt to provide a logical 
sequence to the papers through introductory 
comments and a summation chapter. Unfor- 
tunately, the book lacks continuity for the 
reader. 

In the first section of the book, which deals 
with philosophical issues, Eli M. Bower tries 
to revitalize the controversial concept of the 
child development specialist. The second 
part of the book contains information on 
training and preparation for new roles in 
school intervention. Lawrence Fisher's paper 
on training in school consultation provides 
useful models of consultation. 

In the third section some examples of 
school intervention programs are presented. 
The contribution on student dissent, by 
Jerome F. X. Carroll and others, is particu- 
larly worthwhile reading for counselors, and 
Broskowski's paper on teacher-centered con- 
sultation presents several programs that seem 
to be very effective in consulting with 
teachers. The remainder of the papers in this 
section vary in quality, and their major pur- 
pose is to describe different school interven- 
tion programs. Many of these school inter- 
vention programs were only partially success- 
ful in reaching their proposed goals. 

; Section four deals with the need for evalua- 
tion of school intervention programs and 
suggests several criteria as well as presenting 
Richard De Charm's model of intervention. 
This model emphasizes change from within 
the system asa primary goal of the consultant, 
who is conceptualized as a motivator of 
human development. 


One major thesis of these edited papers is 
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that the community psychologist has to un- 
derstand the ecology of the school system in 
order for any intervention program to be 
successful. There is very little evidence in 
these papers that such ecological knowledge 
exists, The school is conceptualized in its sim- 
plest terms as including a principal, teachers, 
and children, with very little recognition of 
input from other personnel employed by the 
school system to improve the education of 
children. References to school counselors are 
obvious by their absence. 

The value of this book for school coun- 
selors is the information to be gained about 
methods to be used in consulting with 
teachers. Many of the proposed programs 
might well be instituted by counselors within 
their own school settings. Hopefully, Volume 
2 of this continuing series in community- 
clinical psychology will be more specific about 
the relationship between the outside consul- 
tant and. various school personnel.—Marlin 
Schmidt Jeffers, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


The Encounter Game by Bruce L. Maliver. New 
York: Stein & Day, 1972. 250 pp. $9.25. 


"One-two-three, hug! One-two-three, re- 
late!" A programmed emotional experience 
that "will solve the ills of the world." So one 
author describes much of what happens in 
today’s encounter movement. Operating 
from a psychoanalytic orientation, Maliver 
has been participating in and writing about 
the group movement since 1968. He believes 
that only an informed public will give the 
artificial, shoddy, and absurd activities often 
found in the encounter movement the care- 
ful scrutiny they deserve. 

Maliver describes in great detail the his- 
tory, techniques, and exercises used in the 
growth-oriented group movement and in- 
cludes a psychological autopsy of a Big Sur 
suicide. He suggests that the encounter game 
can be a dangerous, insidious form of psycho- 
logical hoax. The author documents his 
points with extensive personal experience in 
contact with the "stars" of the movement. He 
often challenges the rationale and worth of 
Various exercises and "games" used and is 
especially critical of those people without 
training who simply copy techniques. A com- 
parison of encounter with psychotherapy and 
an analysis of the role of sex, money, drugs, 
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In assessing childhood behavior... 


DCB 
DAB 
DESB 


...measuring instruments all. 


DCB — DEVEREUX CHILD BEHAVIOR 
RATING SCALE 


Enables measurement of symptom behavior of 
emotionally disturbed and mentally retarded 
latency age children. Designed for use by anyone 
having daily contact with the child — house- 
parent, hospital aide, childcare worker, mother. 


DAB — DEVEREUX ADOLESCENT BEHAVIOR 
RATING SCALE i 


A standard means of describing and communi- 
cating overt behavior symptoms of disturbed 
adolescents. For use by clinicians, rehabilitation 
counselors, nurses, hospital aides, recreation 
personnel and others working directly with 
adolescents. 


DESB — DEVEREUX ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE 


Permits behavior measurement at the elementary 
school level. Designed to aid educational 
personnel in examining behavioral difficulties 
affecting academic progress. 


Developed through the research programs of 
The Devereux Foundation which administers 
therapeutic day and residential treatment programs 
for mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children and young adults. 


Marshall H. Jarvis 
President 


Helena T. Devereux 
Founder and Consultant 


for information and literature: 


THE DEVEREUX FOUNDATION PR 

Publisher for The Devereux Foundation I 

EDITORIAL OFFICES: 19 SOUTH WATERLOO ROAD ii 
DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA 19333 -— 
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BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


A well-known New York book 
publisher is searching for man- 
uscripts worthy of publication. 
Fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
juveniles, specialized and even 
controversial subjects will be 
considered. If you have a book 
length manuscript ready (or 
almost ready) for publication, 
and would like more informa- 
tion and a free 52 page illus- 
trated brochure, please write: 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
Dept. B-1 
516 West 34th Street 
New York N.Y. 10001 


and business complete the major part of the 
book. The author’s last chapter is a good ef- 
fort at providing an overview of the societal 
problems that led to the encounter move- 
ment and of the religious nature of that 
movement. He concludes that the human po- 
tential movement does not fulfill its promises; 
indeed, "encounter is not a solution, but the 
symptom of a problem." 

Readers of this book will likely praise or 

criticize it, depending on their orientation to. 
the group movement in our culture. Writing 
to a lay audience, Maliver has used a 
nonacademic style that avoids footnotes and 
references to professional literature. The 
book's critique of the group movement is de- 
signed to salvage what is good in the move- 
ment. It will be welcomed by those who have 
reservations about groups because of the po- 
tential interpersonal damage that can occur. 
It will be rejected by most group leaders, 
perhaps in inverse relation to that leader's 
adequacy of training. In any case, it should 
be required reading for any person before 
he or she participates in an encounter 
experience.—Larry Eberlein, University of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Canada. 
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The Gestalt Approach and Eye Witness to 
Therapy by Fritz Perls. Edited by Richard Bandler. 
Palo Alto, California: Science & Behavior Books, 
Inc., 1973. 206 pp. $6.95. 


The foreword to this book explains that most 
of the material in it was written when Perls 
was in residence at Esalen and that, since his 
death, it has been edited and assembled by 
Richard Bandler. 

Part 1 of the book, entitled “The Gestalt 
Approach,” is a didactic description of Perls' 
approach to therapy and covers 114 pages. I 
found it to be somewhat disorganized, dif- 
ficult to integrate into an understandable 
frame of reference, and rather boring. Part 2 
is entitled “Eye Witness to Therapy” and is 
made up of typescripts of the dialogue that 
was on some of the films that Perls made. 
Some discussion of the points made accom- 
panies the typescripts and takes up the re- 
maining 90 pages of the book. The type- 
scripts are interesting, but after reading them, 
I wondered “so what?” There is no indication 
that these procedures are the ways Perls con- 
ducted his therapy with neurotics. In Part 1 
he talks about patients and neurotics, yet the 
subjects in the typescripts in Part 2 seem to be 
“normal” persons. 

The first two sentences on page 1 of the 
book can serve as a vehicle for examining it: 


Any reasonable approach to psychology not hiding 
itself behind a professional jargon must be com- 
prehensive to the intelligent layman, and must be 
grounded in the facts of human behavior. If it is 
not, there is something basically wrong with it. 

Let us take a look at one of the “facts of 
human behavior” in which the theory must be 
“grounded,” according to Perls. On page 135 
Fritz says, “By the way, this low voice is always 
a symptom of cruelty." The reader is justified 
in asking for some evidence to demonstrate 
that this is indeed a “fact.” The book abounds 
in similar assertions with no references, data, 
or explanations of any kind to support them. 
For Perls, a fact seems to be the same as one of 
his observations. 

In addition, consider the following from 
page 94: “When the patient first came into the 
consulting room, bearing his headache with 
him, he was certainly not in contact with the 
therapist. He was in contact with his 
headache, and his headache was in contact 
with the therapist." I wonder what fact of 
human behavior justifies that statement? 
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Perls made a valuable contribution to coun- 
seling by calling attention to the importance 
of the “here and now,” but in this volume he 
seems to have been oblivious to the work of 
others within the last 25 years. I wonder if an 
attempt is not being made to wring every 
possible dollar out of Perls’ good 
name?—William A. Lewis, University of 
Missouri—Kansas City. 


An Introduction to Counseling: A Handbook by 
George D. Demos and Bruce Grant. Los Angeles: 
Western Psychological Services, 1973. 123 pp. 
$7.50 paperback. 


Demos and Grant designed their book "to 
serve as a learning tool for the counselor in 
training" and as a handbook for the practic- 
ing counselor. The book fails on both counts. 
It is neither complete enough to serve as a 
survey nor sophisticated enough to be of 
value to the practitioner. It is an arid book, 
devoid of originality, and it reads more like a 
1960 term paper than a scholarly text. The 
authors seem to believe that nothing much 
has happened during the past decade, since 
much of their reference material is from the 
1950s and 1960s. 

The book contains 22 chapters grouped 
into five parts. Part 1 deals with the 
philosophical bases of counseling, including 
definitions, goals, ethics, and evaluation. 
Much of the material is dated and simplistic. 

Functions of the counselor are described in 
Part 2, The focus is on secondary and college 
counselors. The authors provide several hints 
on record keeping, referral, group guidance, 
and research. One chapter in this part is de- 
voted to professional and community organi- 
zations. 

The art of counseling and the science of 
counseling are discussed in Part 3 and Part 4, 
respectively. The discussion of counseling 
Strategies and career counseling may have 
some value for the neophyte, but the ideas 
Presented are not developed and will have 
limited value for most counselors. 

In the concluding chapter, Part 5, the au- 
thors deal with counselor preparation and 
outline a program for both graduate and un- 
dergraduate preparation. They place strong 
emphasis on a liberal education for the school 
counselor, 

This book is one of the WPS Professional 
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Dictionaries 
WEBSTER 


Library size 1973 edition, 
brand new, still in box. 
COST NEW $45.00 
Will Sell for $15 


Deduct 10% on orders of 6 or more 


Make Checks Payable to 


DICTIONARY LIQUIDATION 
and mail to: 
DICTIONARIES 
1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W,, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
C.O.D. orders enclose 1.00 good will 


it Pay balance plus C.O.D. 

ing on delivery. Be satisfied on 
mahne or return within 10 days for 
full refund. No dealers, each volume 
specifically stamped not for resale. 


Please add $1.25 postage and handling. 


Handbook Series in specialized areas. It is not 
worth $7.50.—William H. Van Hoose, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Mental Health Care in the World of Work by 
J. Weiner, Sheila H. Akabas, and John J. 
Sommer. New York: Association Press, 1973. 186 


pp. $8.95. 


With this title, you can well ask what in the 
“world” such a “work” can offer the everyday 
practitioner. As a counselor caught up in 
your own “world of work," you will know that 
insights from one sphere can be translated 
advantageously into another. Here are some 
possibilities. , 
If you are a change agent counselor, this 
book will aid you in considering variations in 
role and goal as related to staff, therapeutic 
process, and institutional impact. Issues high- 
lighted revolve around clearly defining con- 
tracts with sponsoring agents so that indige- 
nous power groups do not undercut treatment 
goals; adopting an interdisciplinary, team 
conference style of therapy; maintaining 
flexibility in scheduling and therapeutic 
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strategy; and using all available resources in- 
ternal and external to the setting to deal with 
the client's need. 

If you are a school, college, or agency ad- 
ministrator, you can use the mental health 
delivery system spelled out in this model to 
reflect. more deeply on counseling 
philosophy, program developments, and 
techniques regarding intake and therapeutic 
process. Numerous case studies are discussed 
in relation to program design. 

For the pragmatist seeking a functional 
dient, this prograra refreshingly dem- 
onstrates how the role of the therapist can 
become that of mediator, enabling the indi- 
vidual to negotiate the social system and 
urging the social system to change where pat- 
terns work against the individual. The staff of 
the project described in this book directly en- 
gaged the client’s community at all stages of 
the treatment process, for ultimately “every 

_ case was viewed as an opportunity to exert an 
impact on the system [p. 147]." 

For the gadfly in the professional soup, this 
federally funded demonstration project 
might become just the catalyst you need to 
fling or swing your career into the uncharted 
field of offering mental health services to 
blue-collar workers. That is exactly what this 
study team did as a collaborative effort of 
labor and management in New York's cloth- 
ing industry during the mid-1960s. 

As for myself, I found this employee coun- 
seling experience full of realism and insight, 
with one haunting question remaining: How 
can you refine such efforts so that new mental 
health models in various business and indus- 
trial settings will have a better chance of 
surviving?—David Speare Benedict, A-P-A 
Transport Corp., Teaneck, New Jersey. 
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Activities of the Association 


Purpose. The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association is a nonprofit scientific 
and educational organization established in 
1952 to serve its members and the public 
through programs designed to advance the 
broad educational aspects of guidance, coun- 
seling, and student personnel work, 


Programs. The APGA program is designed 
to promote and stimulate exchange of pro- 
fessional experience and knowledge through 
regional, state, and local meetings; through 
professional journals, monographs, and 
other publications on topics significant to the 
field; and through a national convention. 


Membership. The Association's membership 
includes over 34,000 people with bachelor's 
degrees or advanced degrees in guidance, 
counseling, and student personnel work. 
Members are active in many professional set- 
tings, including every educational level from 
kindergarten through graduate school, adult 
education, community agencies, govern- 
ment, business, and industry. 


Divisions. APGA is composed of 11 divi- 
sions that represent special interests within 
the profession. They are: 


l. American College Personnel Association 
(ACPA) 
2. Association for Counselor Education 
and Supervision (ACES) 
3. National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion (NVGA) 
4. Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education (SPATE) 
5. American School Counselor Association 
(ASCA) 
6. American Rehabilitation Counseling As- 
sociation (ARCA) 
7. Association for Measurement and 
Evaluation in Guidance (AMEG) 
8. National Employment Counselors As- 
sociation (NECA) 
9. Association for Non-White Concerns in 
Personnel and Guidance (ANWC) 
10. National Catholic Guidance Conference 
(NCGC) 
ll. Association for Specialists in Group 
Work (ASGW) 
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Branches. APGA’s program is carried on at 
state and local levels through 52 state 
branches as well as through local chapters 
and state divisions of the national divisions. 


Committees. APGA national committees 
and commissions, such as those on Human 
Rights, Federal Relations, Ethical Practices, 
Women, and International Education, reflect 
the Association’s goals and help to implement 
its programs. 


Professional Information Services. The As- 

sociation provides members with publications 

designed to serve their needs, stimulate their 

interests, and help increase their understand- 

ing of the theory, philosophy, and practice’ 
that form the basis of today's guidance and. 
counseling work. | 

The 12 journals published by APGA and its 
divisions are: ui 
The Personnel and Guidance Journal 
Journal of College Student Personnel 
Counselor Education and Supervision 
The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
Journal of the Student Personnel Association for 

Teacher Education 
The School Counselor 
Elementary School Guidance and Counseling 
Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin 
Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance 
Journal of Employment Counseling 
Journal of Non-White Concerns in Personnel and 

Guidance 
Counseling and Values 

Also published biweekly is the Guidepost, 
the official newspaper of APGA. 

Other services APGA provides are the 
production and sale of single publications; 
the sale of films, reprints, and tape record- 
ings; and the resources ofareference library. 


Conventions. The 1974 APGA Convention 
will be held April 8-11 in New Orleans. It is 
estimated that 10,000 people will attend. 


Headquarters. APGA Headquarters is lo- 
cated at 1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Telephone: (202) 
483-4633. 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) discussions of current professional and scientific issues, (b) descriptions of 
new techniques or innovative practices and programs, (c) scholarly commentaries on APGA as an association 
and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published research, and (e) research reports of unusual 
significance to practitioners. 
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When submitting a manuscript for publication, use the following guidelines. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
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personnel workers. ue 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 
under 300 words. Those selected 
for publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. 


The Military Life: Not for Everybody 


In 1972 and 1973, during my final 18 months 
of military service, I served as a social actions 
officer. This involved work in the area of 
drug-alcohol education and rehabilitation 
and entailed a considerable amount of indi- 
vidual counseling. After several months I 
realized that there were a number of first- 
term soldiers who were turning themselves in 
for drug use in an attempt to be separated 
from the military. These individuals seemed 
to have had at least one thing in common: a 
misconception about what military life was 
really like. Some had received misleading in- 
formation from recruiters, and others had 
not given any real thought to what military 
life was really like. 

The military makes a considerable effort to 
give these individuals a second chance, but a 
significant percentage of them eventually re- 
ceive other than honorable discharges. This 
marks the individual for life and most cer- 
tainly puts him at a grave disadvantage on 
today's job market. 

In the past it has been common practice for 

some judges to suspend sentences of some 
individuals who are considered “troublemak- 
ers" if they willjoin the military service, where 
they will be “straightened out.” Parents who 
cannot control their teenagers often turn the 
job over to the military. Educators and coun- 
selors have also been known to suggest a 
stretch in the military for the problem stu- 
dent. 

With the end of the draft, the military ser- 
vices have spent millions of dollars on adver- 
tising to make military life look attractive. 
They have appealed to guidance personnel to 

consider the advantages of a career in the 
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military. A military career can indeed be re- 
warding for some people, providing that they 
have the motivation to take advantage of the 
many opportunities military life can provide, 
and provided they can function in a highly 
regimented authoritarian situation, 

It is important for the counselor to con- 
sider these points before sending a student to 
see the local recruiter: First, the military is not 
a rehabilitation agency. Second, it is rare that 
a student with low motivation will suddenly 
become motivated because he is in the mili- 
tary. Third, a student having problems ad- 
justing to authority will usually not last long in 
the military service. 

It is imperative that counselors realize that 
the military is not the ‘answer for some stu- 
dents and that a student should be aware of its 
disadvantages as well as advantages. This 
might be accomplished by asking a recent 
veteran, or preferably: several recent vete- 
rans, to talk to a group of potential soldiers. 

Gary Lawson 

Doctoral student 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Needed: Correctional Counselors 


I want to both compliment and criticize the 
Special Feature “Outlook for the Counseling 
Specialties” (November 1973 P&G), The 
concept was good and timely, especially witha 
moratorium being suggested for guidance 
counselors by the NEA. 

Unfortunately, the same old image of the 
“education” counselor is perpetuated. Three 
of the seven specialties are school-related, 
whereas the emerging area for counselors, 
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the broad field of criminal justice, is limited to 
being mentioned in the rehabilitation coun- 
selor article. The funny thing is that I believe 
in generic skills and programs for developing 
counselors. But I firmly recognize the 
uniqueness of client populations and of situa- 
tional skills and knowledge that are agency- 
related. 

This is why it bothers me to see a profes- 
sional organization and its journal seem to be 
so unaware of such an important field. It 
appears that the concept of a school coun- 
selor is so ingrained in the profession that it 
permeates all other counseling specialties and 
the training received in them. 

Isthere a need for correctional counselors? 

Yes. There is a projected shortage of 15,000 
trained counselors by 1975, according to the 
Greenleigh Associates’ 1968 publication Pro- 
fessional Manpower in Corrections: A Report to the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training. To a great extent, the prediction of 
a shortage is due to the fact that social work is 
seen as the primary supplier of counselors. 
Counselor education departments are not 
seen as being interested in or as having stu- 
dents with the skills necessary for helping 
offenders. Past behavior influences people's 
perception of you, and counselor educators 
are perceived as school-oriented. 

If the power structure in counselor educa- 
tion can move from a counselor-in-education 
oriented viewpoint to an equal inclusion of all 
specialties, perhaps changes will occur. 

Tuomas C. Nem 
University of Georgia, Athens 


A Comment Corner 


In each of the last two P&G JourNats (Oc- 
tober and November 1973) there have ap- 
peared what I consider to be delightful letters 
to the editor. One, by David Campbell, con- 
cerned the “data is/data are” question, and 
the other, by John Holland, took a few pot- 
shots at the JourNat itself. What made them 
both so delightful was the obviously nonhos- 
tile way in which they were written. Each in- 
cluded a great deal of both “blood” and “emo- 
tion” in its style and content. 

My reason for writing is to suggest the pos- 
sibility of the JoURNAL creating an opportun- 
ity for readers to engage in the type of in- 
teresting and productive dialogue modeled 
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by the two above-mentioned letters. The | 
Journat has obviously tried to meet more 
needs of the practitioner and is probably suc- 
ceeding. I suspect, however, that there are a 
large number of practicing counselors who 
have some important things to say but are 
never going to write an article for a journal, 
not even for one like the P&G JounNar has 
become! 

So a small “corner” in the P&G JouRNAL 
each month devoted to “unsophisticated” but 
important comments would probably be wel- 
comed and used by the readers. No one 
would have to submit a “manuscript” to an 
editorial board and risk being chastized for 
writing style, sentence structure, shallow 
thinking, poor organization, and a multitude 
of other “sins” that consulting editors tend to 
find. The material would have to be “edited,” 
of course, by you or someone you designate, 
in order to select comments of appropriate 
interest and import to be useful to the read- 
ers. But the fear of “trying to publish" 
wouldn't exist because it would not be a 
"publication"—only an idea or opinion 
shared with others. 

I think it would be well received and could 
supplement the Feedback section and would 
differ from it in not being limited to com- 
ments about articles that have appeared in 
the Journat. In fact, its value would be that it 
permitted and encouraged comments about 
topics other than those written about in the 
Journa. 

I realize that budget and space considera- 
tions probably make the suggestion impossi- 
ble to implement even if you liked it. I think it 
could be worthwhile, however, and therefore 
I'm writing you with the suggestion. 

Wayne L. LANNING 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


A Deadline for Editors 


All the journals seem to have guidelines, ex- 
pectations, and rules for the submission of 
articles—all for the author, Nowhere have I 
seen any code of ethics for the editor of a 
journal. Usually included in the code of ethics 
for the writers is that the article must not have 
been submitted to any other journal. This is 
demanded as a right of editors. No guaran- 
tee, however, is given that the manuscript will 
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Some vocational schools 
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Today's Air Force has the 
largest and one of the most 
advanced vocational school sys- 
tems in the country. In fact, 7,000 full-time 
Air Force instructors teach 1,200 formal 


courses at seven major vocational schools . 


to annually train over 100,000 men and 
women for 200 Air Force jobs. 

Moreover, all this training is accredited. 
Depending on the length of his schooling, 
an Air Force student can earn up to 30 
semester hours' credit by enrolling in the 
Community College of the Air Force cur- 
riculum most closely related to his job 
specialty. It will be in one of eight major 
areas: Administration and Management, 
Aircraft Maintenance, Communications, 
Crafts and Trades, Distribution Services, 
Electro-Mechanics, Public Services, or 
Health Care Sciences. 

If he wants, he can work to earn a Com- 
munity College of the Air Force Career 
Education Certificate—the Air Force 
equivalent to an Associate in Technology 


munication-Navigation Systems Technology * Avionics Instrument Systems Technology * Avioni 
ire Technology * Digital Equi 


Technology * Materiel Managément * Procurement * Transportation and Traffic Management * Avionics Com- 
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ipment Maintenance * Electronic 
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| Technology * Food and Nutritional 

‘echnology * Nursing * Operating 
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Degree. But whether he 
earns a Certificate or not, he 
still gets credit for his technical 
schooling—and a transcript to prove it. 
That's a valuable document when and if 
he leaves the Air Force to look for a civil- 
ian job or continue his education. 

Any of your students who are thinking 
about trade or vocational training could 
do no better than to give this wide spec- 
trum of opportunities serious consider- 
ation. Whether they are interested in 
medicine or mechanics, administration or 
communications, the Air Force can pro- 
vide them with the training, experience, 
and credentials which will lead to highly 
marketable skills in later life. 

We'd be happy to send you literature 
which explains our vocational training 
programs in detail. We think you'll find 
them impressive. Write: Air Force Edu- 
cational Affairs, Box A, Randolph AFB, 
TX 78148. Or ask your local Air Force 
recruiter. 


THE AIR FORCE 


LENDING WINGS 
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be decided upon in any specific period of 
time. No matter that the material may be- 
come outdated after a certain period of time. 
And while the editor is taking his or her time, 
the writer and the article are wasting away. 
It seems only fair that there should be 
ethics to govern the behavior of editors too. 
Since editors seem to freely and unilaterally 
develop ethics for writers, I hereby 
independently and unilaterally declare the 
following ethics to apply to all editors. 
Editors will have a period of two months 
from the date of postmark to return the arti- 
cle along with a decision to accept or reject. If 
not decided upon within two months, the 
writer hereby declares himself or herself to 
have full ethical rights to send the article to 
any other journal he or she chooses. 
FRANK Brasco 
$ University of West Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 


[Editor's Note: This letter stimulated me to do a 
quick check on our experience during the 1973 
calendar year. I'll report this more fully in my 
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annual report in the June issue, but briefly here is 
our record in handling 600 new manuscripts from 
January to December 1973 (not counting manu- 
scripts that came in a second or third time after 
being revised). More than half of the manuscripts 
were rejected by the editor without further review; 
for those the median time between receipt of the 
article at APGA headquarters and the date of my 
letter to the author was 12 days, and 90 percent 
were answered within 21 days. 

For the manuscripts that were sent to members of 
the Editorial Board for full review, the median time 
between receipt of the article at APGA and the date 
of my letter to the author was 45 days; 75 percent 
were answered within 52 days and 90 percent 
within 65 days. A very few authors were kept wait- 
ing for as long as 90 days, but almost all these 
extreme cases were the result of a goof such as two 
packages being sent to me overseas by surface mail 
and taking seven weeks for the crossing! 

So most of the time we make it well within the 
two-month time limit suggested in the letter, but 
there are bound to be some exceptions; three months 
would be more realistic as an outside limit. Any time 
we realize that we are exceeding that limit, we 
notify the author in a properly apologetic tone.] 
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SRA presents one of the 


—. best ways to teach Career 
Education in the classroom: 


Bas, 


| Our Working World. 


Our Working World (OWW) 
1S anew basal social studies 
program for elementary 
grades with a special career 
'education strand z 

It teaches children what a career is. What it means. i 
And how to incorporate a career into ones whole way 


Of life. 

Career education begins in the first level. Children J Science Research Associates nc; 
re introduced to a wide range of occupational choices chicago. Ilinois 80611 
through stories and poems. And activities that include Our Working World A Subsidiary of IBM 


finding out about goods and services that represent 
the work done by each child's parents. j | 
Throughout the other five levels of OWW, children I 


Please send me more information. 


discover that there are many ways to learn about 


Careers. That career preferences and opportunities 
Change when technology and values and economic | 


Conditions change. 
They learn how to choose a career that will not only School 


Satisfy needs of society. But needs in themselves. — 
OWW makes career education a part of each child's i Address 
everyday experience. And your social studies 


State. Zip. 


Curriculum. i ge 
1 i i Our 
nvestigate the career education strand of TS al DERI mu um uu uu 


orking World now. Send us the coupon or write us. 


| BH me may 


| would like to see 
how Career Education 
is incorporated into Our Working World. 


Bes 
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Editorial 


EVALUATING JOURNALS 


A Feedback letter in the March issue suggested that readers be surveyed to ascertain 
their preferences regarding certain types of articles. For years now I've been trying to 
get someone interested in doing a real evaluation of P&G; perhaps a public statement 
like this one may find the person who will do it. 


Tostart off, I don't see this asa matter fora mail survey. A questionnaire survey would 
no doubt be as inconclusive as most and would suffer from the usual shortcomings of a 
small and nonrandom response and from the difficulty of ascertaining what people 
really mean when they check a multiple-choice option or write a few words on a 
completion item. And, as in most instances where people are asked to evaluate a 
service they have received, one can expect the "thank you" phenomenon to produce 
the usual 70 percent or so of "satisfied customers." 


What I've hoped somebody would do is conduct a more meaningful reader survey, as, 
for instance, interviews with a sample of APGA or state PGA conventioneers, using a 
structured interview and carefully selected questions that would determine what 
people had actually read and what they recalled. Admittedly, that's a big project, 
requiring among other things the training of a staff of interviewers; but I feel certain 
that it would provide us with useful data. 


In fact, I have been suggesting an even more ambitious project—nothing less than a 
full-scale study of the total publication needs of our field. I am very much concerned 
about the Topsy-like growth of our local, state, and national journals, newsletters, and 
other publications. My guess is that we have a great deal of duplication of some kinds 
of materials at the same time that other kinds of needs are not being taken care of. 


For myself, I would be ready to face such a study with no preconceptions about how 
many and what kinds of publications our field needs and about who should sponsor 
them. Perhaps we need to dream up entirely new approaches to the dissemination of 
ideas and information. To give just one example: We have a shortage of well-written 
articles about really new practices and techniques. Perhaps we should rely less on the 
submitted article and instead employ professional writers to go out and find the new 
ideas and the truly innovative practices and help people to write them up—or write 
them up themselves as news reports. That's just one possibility; it happens to be one 
we've discussed for P&G. 


Counselors are constantly being exhorted to evaluate their work. I would hope that 
editors and their sponsoring organizations will endorse and support evaluation of their 
activities. Studies such as those proposed here, conducted by open-minded and 
imaginative people, could help us plan to meet the changing needs of a dynamic 
field. B LG 
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Integrating humanism and behaviorism: 


The current emphasis on performance criteria in 
training programs and in professional services 
poses a threat to the humanistically oriented helper. 
Having been trained in the self-actualizing 
psychology of Maslow and Rogers, humanists 
equate competence-based education and counseling 
with behaviorism and therefore resist the demand 
for performance criteria and the adjunct behavioral 
principles. This article suggests a behavioral 
humanism as the desired solution to the dilemma 
and proposes some guidelines for formulating and. 
implementing such a synthetic system without 
jeopardizing one's personal-professional integrity. 


The contemporary professional helper is 
caught in the middle of a paradoxical 
situation. There is evidence of a serious 
challenge to the naturalistic-ration- 
alistic-scientific view of human beings 
and their world, along with a pervasive 
desire to move toward a more holistic 
conceptualization of humanity at home 
in a complex but unified cosmos. Con- 
current with the questioning of the ade- 
quacy of the empirical method in pro- 
viding comprehension of human behav- 
ior is an accentuated emphasis on 
performance-based curriculums in 
counselor and teacher training pro- 
grams and a demand for empirical out- 
Comes in professional services (Cook 
1972; Elfenbein 1972; Howsam 1972; 
Zifferblatt 1972). It appears, then, that a 
disenchantment with scientism is 
materializing simultaneously with an at- 
traction to empirically based be- 
haviorism. 
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Out of the socioeducational matrix 
arises a question for which the profes- 
sional helper must find a satisfactory 
answer in order to escape the state of 
psychological dissonance: Which value 
system or what combination of values 
should be followed in dealing with clien- 
tele? The options from which the helper 
can choose appear to be these: (a) 
process-oriented humanism, with the 
stress on the self-actualizing and fully 
functioning person; (b) goal-oriented 
behaviorism, with the emphasis on effec- 
tive and efficient performance rather 
than on the holistic person; and (c) be- 
havioral humanism, which seeks a syn- 
thesis of the most applicable elements in 
both humanism and behaviorism and 
gives prominence to experience-based 
learning. 

These three alternative approaches do 
not provide in the Zeitgeist of today an 
equitable choice base for the humanist. 
(Although humanism is somewhat var- 
iegated, it is quite appropriate in this ar- 
ticle to identify the humanist with the 
client-centered, or Rogerian, model.) 
The rapidly expanding mandatory na- 
ture of performance-based and/or 
competence-based training and counsel- 
ing programs is congruent with the 
tenets of behaviorism: precisely defined 


DARRELL SMITH is Associate Professor of Coun- 
selor Education, State University College, 
Oneonta, New York. 
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objectives stated in behavioral terms, es- 
tablished performance criteria made 
known to the public, instruction or coun- 
seling methodology appropriately 
geared to the criteria, and success and 
accountability as determined by assess- 
ment in terms of the criteria. However, 
individuals with a definite humanistic 
orientation find the governmental man- 
dates for prescribed and controlled 
learning to be a threat to their personal- 
professional identity and integrity. 

In several states (e.g., Florida, New 
York, and Washington) it is no longer an 
“either/or” option regarding ` one's 
philosophical approach to rendering 
professional services. The exponent of 
behaviorism feels quite comfortable with 
the state's demand for performance 
criteria and needs to make little or no 
adjustment, but to the devoted humanist 
such a demand means the nonvoluntary 
establishment of a new life style. Conse- 
quently, what is the behaviorist's delight 
is the humanist's despair. Be this as it 
may, it remains the unavoidable task of 
humanists to strike a productive balance 
between their goals and concerns and 
behavioral principles and techniques. 
This can be seen as a challenge rather 
than a threat. To provide suggestions for 
converting a potential menace into a 
stimulating enterprise is the motive be- 
hind this article. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


The humanists’ discomfort with 
performance-based education arises es- 
sentially from their equating it with be- 
haviorism. It is not easy for them to di- 
vorce accountability and performance 
from the “conflicts” between humanistic 
and behavioristic psychologies, which 
stem primarily from differing concep- 
tions of human beings and secondarily 
from varying viewpoints regarding ap- 
propriate goals, methods, and principles 
to be employed to assist people with their 
life concerns. 
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The Two Views 


Humanists characteristically have re- 
spect for the human being as a holistic, 
self-determining, free, and unique indi- 
vidual with worth and dignity. They be- 
come quite concerned, even alarmed, 
when confronted with the behaviorist 
proposition that advocates the long- 
overdue abolition of the autonomous 
individual—the inner person charac- 
terized by dignity, freedom, and 
intentionality—by means of experimen- 
tal behaviorism that strips away the func- 
tions previously assigned to human be- 
ingsand transfers them one by one to the 
controlling environment (Skinner 1971). 
The humanist interprets this to mean the 
implementation of behavioral environ- 
mental control that reduces people to 
manipulated objects and thus de- 
humanizes, depersonalizes, and de- 
moralizes them; people are conditioned 
to make the desired choices automati- 
cally, efficiently, and without the right to 
anxiety of decision at the price of per- 
sonal volition (Matson 1973). 

Itis also very difficult for the humanist 
to believe that behaviorism does not wish 
to delimit people's choice and freedom 
but really is a humanism that seeks to 
control the environmental variables that 
affect people's behavior and thus frees 
them to choose more intelligently and to 
live less miserably (MacCorquodale 
1973). 

Behaviorists tend either to ignore or 
reject the metaphysical dimension of 
humanity by degrading the person to a 
mere physical organism controlled and 
determined by the environmental con- 
tingencies of survival and reinforcement 
(Skinner 1971). This is unpalatable to 
humanists, who conceive the person to 
be more than a social-verbal animal and 
find in the person the capacity to tran- 
scend the physical self and the confining 
limits of here-and-now existence. 

While it is inappropriate to try to fit 
behaviorists and humanists into mutally 
exclusive and antagonistic groups, the 
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items cited above are the major points of 
divergence regarding the nature of hu- 
manity. // the dissimilarities are more 
real than semantic, and if performance- 
based learning is a move toward univer- 
sal environmental control, then the 
humanist's reservations can be better 
appreciated. 


The Disagreements 


An analysis of the debate between 
humanists and behaviorists around the 
critical questions of goals, procedural 
methodology, and criteria of evaluation 
provides a better basis for understanding 
the reluctant attitude of humanists to- 
ward performance-based education. 

Behaviorists accuse humanists either 
of not having any goals or of stating them 
in such universal and subjective terms 
that they become useless platitudes. 
Humanists argue that behaviorists are 
concerned only with observable and 
specifiable data and thus reduce the 
counseling/learning process to mechani- 
cal trivia. Humanists believe that the af- 
fective factor is an invaluable component 
of human behavior and that it should be 
included in goal statements. Behaviorists 
tend to consider feelings, values, and at- 
titudes as inferred constructs that are 
based on observed samples of a person's 
behavior and that therefore have little or 
no relevance to goals. Furthermore, 
humanists charge behaviorists with 
being preoccupied with technology while 
neglecting the rationale for goals. Be- 
haviorists, on the other hand, judge the 
goal theory advocated by humanists to be 
rhetoric that lacks any evidence of being 
fulfilled in reality. 

Disagreements about procedures re- 
volve around (a) humanists considering 
behavioral technology and programmed 
learning to be destructive to individual 
uniqueness and independent decision 
making and (b) behaviorists accusing 
humanists either of not being concerned 
with serious questioning of their 
methods or of lacking the expertise to 
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conduct systematic evaluation of them. A 
similar pattern follows on the assessment 
of the trainee's or counselee’s perfor- 
mance. Humanists accuse behaviorists of 
attempting to use their rigorous empiri- 
cism to confine the learner's world to an 
artificial and delimiting multiple-choice 
mold. Behaviorists argue that humanists 
either evaluate on the basis of good feel- 
ings and self-reports or don't evaluate at 
all out of the belief that the process of 
judging human behavior is demoraliz- 
ing. 


TOWARD INTEGRATION 


The human problems to be solved are so 
numerous that professional helpers can- 
not afford to expend their time and tal- 
ent on philosophical debate. Several 
writers have sensed the futility of becom- 
ing preoccupied with dichotomous 
thinking. 

It comes as a surprise to some to dis- 
cover that Maslow was concerned over 
the torn and riven contemporary 
psychology. He was somewhat disap- 
pointed with those humanists who voiced 
opposition to behaviorism rather than 
including it in a larger psychology that 
would embrace behaviorism and 
psychoanalysis, and he coined the terms 
“epi-behavioristic” and "epi-Freudian" 
to describe his building on these precur- 
sors. This allowed him to "avoid the 
sophomoric two-valued dichotomized 
orientation [and to openly declare that] I 
am Freudian and I am behavioristic and 
Lam humanistic [1969, p. 724]." Should 
any of us need a prototype to give us the 
impetus to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to contemporary education, 
perhaps the father of third-force 
psychology is as good as any we might 
seek. 

Gohen and Hersh (1972) have postu- 
lated that a behavioral humanism is not 
only desirable but necessary in order to 
fulfill the educational needs and de- 
mands today. Their proposition is based 
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on the poignant observation that where 
the humanists have been strong the be- 
haviorists have been weak (directions of 
and rationales for goals) and where the 
humanists have been weak the be- 
haviorists have been strong (establishing 
attainable and measurable goals and hav- 
ing techniques to effect and systemati- 
cally evaluate the desired outcomes). 
In their attempt to effect a humanism 
through behaviorism, Hosford and 
Zimmer (1972) have proposed that be- 
havioral counseling exemplifies the 
humanistic approach to counseling. 
They have asserted that a counselor 
practices true humanism—showing re- 
spect for the individual's right to make 
personal choices and to possess indi- 
vidual dignity—only when the counselor 
applies the potentially humanistic scien- 
tific method in the counseling process to 
assist clients in achieving their desired 
goals. That behavioral counseling is ex- 
emplary humanism is evidenced by its 
demonstrating a consistent openness 
with regard to testing new procedures, 
techniques, and methods rather than 
adhering rigidly to theories and practices 
based on mere philosophical concepts. 
Thoresen has discerned the current 
situation and the task at hand as follows: 
Differences or distinctions between contemporary 
behaviorists and humanists do exist. . . . [But] the 
issue is not behaviorism versus humanism; that is a 
pseudoissue that has been promoted by crude cari- 
catures of these positions. Instead, the issue is how 
best to utilize the concepts and methodologies of 


both behavioral and humanistic psychology (1973, 
p. 387]. 


A major deterrent to integration is the 
lack of a comprehensive educational 
and/or counseling goal around which 
both humanists and behaviorists can 
rally. Substantial efforts have been made 
by certain counseling professionals to 
bring together the elements of humanis- 
tic and behavioral approaches to counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy (Dustin & George 
1973; Woody 1971), but these individu- 
als have devoted too little attention to the 

foundation of their superstructures. 
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During the past two decades the coun- 
seling profession has worked in the main 
toward Maslow’s “good person”: 


The first and overarching Big Problem is to make 
the Good Person... . . This Good Person can equally 
be called the self-evolving [selecting, choosing, de- 
ciding, valuing] person, the responsible-for- 
himself-and-his-own-evolution person, the fully il- 
luminated or awakened or perspicuous person, the 
fully human person, the self-actualizing person 
[1969, p. 732]. 


This goal remains a most elegant and 
worthy objective that the profession 
wants to retain, but it must be enlarged 
and operationalized in order to meet 
current expectations and to be accepta- 
ble to sympathetic behaviorists (Krum- 
boltz & Thoresen 1969). 

An expanded goal has been formu- 
lated that possesses remarkable potential 
as a base for a humanism-behaviorism 
synthesis. Building on the foundation 
laid by Maslow and other pioneers in 
humanistic psychology, Landsman 
(1968) posits the “beautiful and noble 
person” as the ultimate developmental 
objective for individuals in our society. 
This person is described as one with 
superb psychological health and with a 
keen and accurate perception of reality. 
The beautiful and noble person is pro- 
duced by a series of positive experiences 
on a passionate-productive-compassion- 
ate continuum. Such persons are pas- 
sionate with themselves (accept, enjoy, un- 
derstand, and disclose the self). They are 
productive in relating to their external world 
(efficient, fully functioning, vocationally 
adjusted, intelligent, creative, socially 
poised and attractive, and truly effec- 
tive). They are also compassionate toward 
others (altruistic, loving, caring, sensitive, 
genuinely helpful, and effective 
facilitators of growth). 

This multidimensional and rather in- 
clusive objective is hard to fault, regard- 
less of one’s philosophical orientation. 
The dignity attributed to human beings 
and the developmental and experience- 
based learning premises make this model 
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quite adaptable to both humanistic and 
behavioral approaches. By translating 
the passionate-productive-compassion- 
ate experience-based continuum into the 
desired number of operationally defined 
subgoals, one can generate a core of be- 
havioral objectives appropriate for any 
individual in any setting. The following 
sections illustrate possible adaptations. 


APPLICATIONS 


Counselor Training 


The transformation of Landsman's 
three developmental growth stages into 
three corresponding training phases 
(Richards: 1972) provides a desirable 
framework for incorporating behavioral 
objectives in counselor preparation. 
Available empirical findings suggest 
that the person of the counselor could be 
more important in the counseling pro- 
cess than the techniques used. There- 
fore, the first phase of training should 
focus primarily on the self of the trainee. 
Opportunities can be afforded candi- 
dates to explore their own values, at- 
titudes, interests, needs, and priorities. 
Laboratory experiences designed for 
trainees should indicate whether they 
possess the characteristics essential for 
effective counseling (personal genuine- 
ness, positive regard for others, the 
capacity to be empathic, and the ability to 
communicate concretely). A candidate 
who lacks the desired level of proficiency 
should not be retained in the program. 
In the second phase of training the 
stress should be on the acquisition and 
comprehension of counseling theory 
and technology. The objectives for all 
Courses or experiences should be stated 
in behavioral terms, and the expected 
competencies must be empirically de- 
monstrable. A strategic feature of this 
Phase is the effective translation of coun- 
seling theory into practice. Trainees 
should be given prepracticum laboratory 
experiences that provide the opportun- 
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ity for experimenting in vivo with a vari- 
ety of counseling techniques. Particular 
attention should be devoted to be- 
havioral techniques such as reinforce- 
ment, counterconditioning, and model- 
ing involving roleplaying with fellow 
trainees and with coached Clients. 

To be incorporated in the third phase 
of training are professional seminars, 
practicums, and internships. The ulti- 
mate concern here is the effective im- 
plementation of a well-articulated ap- 
proach to counseling with real clients. 
Evidence must be established that the 
candidate can proficiently apply both re- 
lationship and behavioral skills in a pro- 
fessional setting. The trainee who suc- 
cessfully meets the criteria of this phase is 
the beautiful and noble person and can 
be recommended as an efficient, effec- 
tive, and competent performer. 


Counseling 


On Landsman's experience-based con- 
tinuum the passionate stage is absolute 
and the productive and compassionate 
stagesare relative. An individual who has 
reached the compassionate stage does 
not need counseling, barring unusual 
setbacks. Therefore, a client is most 
likely to seek help because of either a 
problem with the self (internal conflict) 
oran environmental concern (inability to 
cope effectively with some aspect of ex- 
ternal reality). The task of the coun- 
selor—in addition to communicating 
warmth, respect, and empathy to the 
client—is to help the client discover the 
specific problem and clearly state his or 
her goal for the counseling process. Here 
counselors prove their humanism by 
being genuine and compassionate per- 
sons and demonstrate their behaviorism 
through a competent preparedness to go 
beyond the world of words, if necessary, 
to assist the client to cope with internal 
and external reality. 

The challenge is clear: The counselor 
needs to be equipped with an armamen- 
tarium of therapeutic methods if maxi- 
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mal assistance is to be provided to a clien- 
tele with a wide range of presenting 
problems. The character of the client 
and the nature of the counseling objec- 
tive, rather than the counselor's provin- 
cial orientation, dictate the therapeutic 
procedures to be used. 


COMING TO GRIPS WITH RESISTANCE 


Having an acceptable point of con- 
vergence, however, does not assure 
smooth integration. There are other dif- 

_ ficulties to be grappled with in synthesiz- 
ing behavioral and humanistic psychol- 
ogy. 

One difficulty with effecting change is 
the fear of losing something in the proc- 
ess. I propose that, if we consider our- 
selves “humanists” and desire to move 
toward the “behavioral humanist” posi- 
tion, we follow Maslow’s (1969) pattern 
and start where we are. Rather than fear- 
ing the abandonment of anything in our 
present system, let us simply add to it. 
This "epi-humanistic" process will con- 
sist essentially of an individualized reten- 
tion of our noble conceptions of human 
nature and the supplementation of these 
conceptions with those behavioral prin- 
ciples and techniques deemed appro- 
priate and necessary for maximally assist- 
ing clients with their concerns. The idea 
is to avoid prescribing how people 
“must” be viewed and what methods one 
“ought” to use to help them. Each pro- 
fessional helper is encouraged to formu- 
late a behavioral humanism that fits him 

or her personally. 

Another source of difficulty lies in the 
fact that many of the individuals cur- 
rently active in counseling were trained 
in Rogerian relationship therapy before 
behavioral counseling and behavioral 
methodology were recognized as being 
facilitative to the counseling process 
(Dustin & George 1973). Not having ac- 
quired any of the behavioral skills now 

being popularized, they are very likely to 
feel inadequate to cope with the demand 
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for the application of social-learning 
techniques. But since the only difference 
between a threatening and a challenging 
situation resides in the degree of ade- 
quacy that individuals perceive them- 
selves to possess in relation to the con- 
fronting situation, we need only main- 
tain a sincere openness to self and exter- 
nal reality in order to meet the contem- 
porary issues with enthusiastic vigor, 
viewing them as new tests of our personal 
and professional sufficiency. 

Perhaps the chief impediment to im- 
plementing a behavioral humanism is 
ideological rigidity. Humanists are in- 
clined to believe that they are superior to 
behaviorists in their concern for peo- 
ple, but there is a strong possibility that 
this represents more of a philosophical 
exercise than an actual difference in the 
two approaches to humanity. Authentic 
humanism is demonstrated more in our 
observable behavior with people and less 


in what we think and say about people. If 


there is an effective communication of 
genuine interest in and deep concern for 
people, then any and all principles and 
techniques can be creatively employed to 
further human welfare. 


The attitude of conservative experimentation 
dominates the growth of the professional coun- 
selor or therapist. He is knowledgeable about the 
great variety of potential techniques and services 
ayailable to the client. His personalized cosmology 
of therapy and life is not closed to attempts to 
provide whatever course of treatment will prove 
most effective for the client. . . . There is only one 
criterion for accepting or rejecting any proposed 
therapeutic procedures ... whether it actually 
produces positive behavioral and personality 
changes in a particular type of client in a given 
setting [Truax & Carkhuff 1967, pP- 366, 368, 369]. 


CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


It is naive to believe that relationship 
therapy, or conversational therapy, lim- 
ited to its repertoire of verbal responses, 
is adequate in truly and fully meeting 
individual and societal needs. Counselor 
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trainees want more than the relationship 
skills, clients require more, and we are 
derelict in our professional duties if we 
do not provide more in our training 
programs. 

A behavioral humanism responsive to 
the myriad of human concerns is the 
need of the hour, and fulfillment of the 
need must begin at the source of supply: 
the counselor educators. Counselor edu- 
cators are the ones best prepared and in 
the best position to provide systematic 
instruction and experience-based learn- 
ing opportunities in behavioral skills. In 
addition to preparing new counselor 
candidates, counselor educators can de- 
sign special seminars, workshops, and in- 
stitutes to expand the expertise of coun- 
selors who were trained earlier and lack 
proficiency in behavioral technology. 
The counseling profession can thus be 
energized by a force of newly trained 
counselors who are equipped with the 
behavioral methodology essential to 
meeting current demands. 

There is reason enough to believe that 
the status of counseling will be improved 
if a spirit of reconciliatory integration 
with regard to humanism and be- 
haviorism spreads in counselor prepara- 
tion and subsequently permeates the 
profession. There appears to be no other 
way to meet the demands for perfor- 
mance accountability while enhancing 
our personal-professional identity 
through new growth. W 
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Still Another Spring 


In the first days of April 

when the snow recedes to pools, 
leaving green stubble 

and a shivering of daffodils, 
they shed their coats of despair. 
and take to flying orange kites 

in the open fields. 


Their eyes and abbreviated smiles 
as they pass one another 

seem taut and transparent 

as cellophane and twice as fragile. 


We who have seen too many seasons 
come and go can look out 

from our high windows 

recognizing faces that were once our own, 
remembering how it hurts 

to be young and lonely 

in the spring. 


SALLY A. FELKER 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 
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Admissions counselors 


College and university administrators have typi- 
cally chosen variously selected faculty members 
and/or counseling-oriented admissions staff mem- 
bers to perform the crucial task of recruiting new 
students. What is really needed, however, is neither 
an intellectually inclined professor nor a listening 
counselor but rather a warm, outgoing, enthusiastic 
proponent of the sending institution. The title "ad- 
missions counselor” is a misnomer; An admissions 
staffer is basically a recruiter, not a counselor, and 
the title of “counselor” should therefore be reserved 
solely for those people who are-professionally 
trained and located in a counseling position. 


In recent years, as the competition for 
new students has grown increasingly 
sharp among both private and public col- 
leges and universities, there has been a 
growing trend to emphasize the work of 
the admissions staff member as a re- 
cruiter rather than as a counselor. Yet 
professional admissions personnel have 
been typically called “admissions coun- 
selors.” Such staffers often do in fact 
have graduate training in counseling, 
and they constitute a sizable segment of 
such professional organizations of coun- 
selors as the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

Because of this steady emphasis on re- 
€ruiting rather than counseling, college 
and university administrators are asking: 
Should the role of the typical admissions 
Staff member be primarily that of re- 
€ruiting or counseling? What should the 
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or recruiters? 


WESLEY SHEFFIELD 
VICTOR P. MESKILL 


title of such professionals be? Are they to 
be called counselors or recruiters? 

The difference between the frank as- 
sertiveness of the enthusiastic recruiter 
and the sensitive response-eliciting of the 
professional counselor is plain. The 
drawing power of the former is equally 
clear. Yet much confusion and ambiguity 
continue to exist in the minds of all con- 
cerned. / 

The record is replete with college offi- 
cials' failure to be aware of the extent to 
which prospective students have been. in- 
fluenced to attend a specific institution 
of higher education because ofameeting 
with an action-oriented person who was 
enthusiastic about the school, Because of 
this failure, each year many colleges con- 
tinue to send out recruiters who are 
more counselors than recruiters. 

At the same time, many high school 
counselors appear mystified when they 
find students accepting admission to 
schools the counselors deem inappro- 
priate. When they find that the students 
were overly influenced by a zealous, per- 
sonable recruiter, they seem to exert lit- 
tle effort to guard against a repetition of 
that development. 


WESLEY SHEFFIELD is Assistant Vice President 
for Administration and VICTOR P. MESKILL 


Vice President for Administration, both at the 
C. W. Post Center of Long Island University, 


Brookville, New York. 
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A PATCHWORK APPROACH 


One researcher in the field of American 
higher education has described the situa- 
tion this way: 


“Admissions” represents a theory of administrative 
action based upon knowledge of the interaction 
between a given college environment and various 
crucial characteristics of the applicant population. 
Selection and guidance represent the techniques 
and procedures through which this "philosophy" is 
implemented. Although logically these procedures 
should be derived from pre-existing theory, it is not 
unusual in the world of affairs for philosophy to be 
patched together out of the exigencies of organiza- 
tional procedure [Fishman 1962, p. 667]. 


Such patchwork deciding regarding 
admissions seems to have been the rule 
rather than the exception for large por- 
tions of the American higher education 
scene. 

Another pair of observers has com- 
mented as follows: 


When the time comes for a student to choose a 
college, the yardstick of selection that is considered 
relevant to the family, the high school adviser, and 
even to the college itself, is the problem of getting 
the student admitted to the highest possible college 
on... . [the] prestige rating ladder. After weighing 
his attributes and drawbacks carefully, finally the 
selections are so made: first, second, third, and 
“insurance” school, beginning at the highest 
prestige-rated college his qualifications allow and 
ending at the lowest. But to fit a student to a college 
with educational stability, an entirely different in- 
quiry is necessary, and much more has to be known 
about the student and the college than where they 
stand on this prestige ladder. When prestige be- 
comes the basic selection criteria [sic], many serious 
problems of adjustment can arise for the student 
that interfere with his best performance [Pitcher & 
Blaushild 1970, pp. 39-40]. 


Unfortunately, the prevailing confu- 
sion among high school and college 
counselors alike, not to mention parents 
and admissions recruiters, is such that all 
too often admissions counselors fail to 
present with any adequacy the institu- 
tions they represent. Too many times the 
student is influenced by institutional 
prestige or counselor personality rather 
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than by the crucial matter of student- 
college fit. How did this confusing situa- 
tion come into existence? 


THE OLD-LINE RECRUITER 


In the years when the average college 
served a few hundred students and the 
faculty and administrative staff had 
more leisurely schedules than are com- 
mon today, the recruiters included the 
president, members of the executive 
staff, deans, and various faculty mem- 
bers. As time passed, such professional 
educators became more and more im- 
mersed in campus problems, and full- 
time recruiters came on the scene. 

Faculty and administrators were often 
healthy combinations of intellectual 
competencies and warm interest in both 
the institution and prospective students. 
The full-time recruiters sometimes did 
and sometimes did not have these 
characteristics. 

What kind of person was—and is— 
the typical professional admissions re- 
cruiter? The basic criteria usually em- 
ployed in their selection most often ap- 
pear to embrace the following trilogy of 
characteristics, 

First, the admissions staff member is 
chosen from among candidates who are 
college graduates possessing at least a 
bachelor’s degree if not a graduate de- 
gree as well. This basic requirement rep- 
resents a sound beginning. 

Second, the traditional admissions 
staffer not only is called an “admissions 
counselor” but is often expected to have 
a professional degree that goes with that 
title, such asa master’s degree in counsel- 
ing and guidance, educational counsel- 
ing, or psychological counseling. This 
usually means that the staff member will 
be professionally interested in discussing 
the multitude of options that confront 
each prospective student. Such a staff 
member can be expected to have a per- 
sonality that is sensitive enough to allow 
each student to explore those options 
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fully before moving on to another sub- 
ject or student. 

Third, the administrative interview 
with the candidate for a position on the 
admissions staff will most often conclude 
with the question: "Are you prepared, 
personally and professionally, to deal 
with the heavy bulk of applications that 
must be handled each year?” This means 
that the admissions office staffer is ex- 
pected to be skilled in handling the proc- 
essing of large numbers of applications; 
corresponding with high school guid- 
ance officers, parents, and others; deal- 
ing with the intricacies of credit evalua- 
tion; and shepherding such applications 
through the clerical staff until a decision 
to accept or reject each applicant can be 
made. 


AN OUTDATED MODEL 


In several ways, this trilogy of qualifica- 
tions, however hallowed by precedent 
and practice in American higher educa- 
tion, is now outmoded. 

A solid educational background is cer- 
tainly a basic requirement. But it is im- 
portant to note that the end product 
sought is neither the Joe College 
socializer or sportsman nor the bookish, 
straight-A intellectual. The person 
sought is a competent, growing, intellec- 
tually curious adult who has achieved 
one level of education and who will con- 
tinue to move on to higher levels of un- 
derstanding and concern. 

Having a counseling background and 
counseling competence is very important 
for those who counsel; but a key distinc- 
tion that college after college has failed to 
make across the years is that the task of 
recruiting prospective students for any 
institution of higher learning is a task 
that may be anathema to a counselor. 
The professional counselor is often tem- 
peramentally alien to the challenge of 
recruiting, since much of the profes- 
sional training of counselors is 
philosophically hostile to any element of 
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persuasion or direction. Yet a recruiter 
who is neither direct nor persuasive will 
in a major way fail to serve the institu- 
ton. 

For example, Carl Rogers, father of 

nondirective counseling, whose ap- 
proach has been accepted as at least the 
beginning of wisdom by graduate de- 
partments of counselor education in 
major graduate schools across the coun- 
try, has described the function of the 
counselor as follows: 
It is the counselor's function to assume, in so far as 
he is able, the internal frame of reference of the 
client, to perceive the world as the client sees it, to 
perceive the client himself as he is seen by himself, 
to lay aside all perceptions from the external frame 
of reference while doing so, and to communicate 
something of this empathic understanding to the 
client (1951, p. 271]. 


While Rogers himself has reworded 
this early statement in many publications 
since Client-Centered Therapy was first 
published, and while other major coun- 
seling theories are also presented in 
graduate counselor education courses, it 
continues to be true that the Rogerian 
approach, as outlined in the above quota- 
tion, exerts a powerful influence in 
counseling circles. 

Since this is so, the dichotomy between 
this kind of counseling and the need fora 
more aggressive, persuasive approach in 
college student recruiting becomes plain. 


CLERKS, COUNSELORS, 
AND RECRUITERS 


‘Administrative and clerical abilities are 
important abilities for the administrator 
and the clerk; the admissions recruiter 
should be required to be neither. Ad- ` 
ministrative personnel whose forte is 
that of processing data and shepherding 
staff members should serve as support 
members for the recruiting staff, as 
should the necessary office of clerks. To 
confuse these various tasks and roles is to 
assure that the bracing challenges of the 
1970s will not be met. 
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It may help to dissipate some of the 
confusion by turning to Webster's Third 
International Dictionary for some key 
definitions. According to Webster, 
counseling is “a practice or professional 
service designed to guide an individual 
to a better understanding of his prob- 
lems and potentialities by utilizing mod- 
ern psychological principles and 
methods." To admit is "to allow entry." 
To recruit is “to strengthen or supply with 
fresh or additional members." 

These definitions make it clear that a 
counselor is a person who seeks to aid 
others in achieving self-understanding 
by using psychological insight. An admit- 
ting officer is concerned with either 
opening or closing the door to prospects 
who may or may not qualify for entry. A 
recruiter is concerned directly with find- 
ing fresh or new members for the institu- 
tion or team. To confuse such varied 
roles is to blunder off the road to recruit- 
ing success before the venture is begun. 


A NEW KIND OF RECRUITER 


What, then, are the characteristics of the 
admissions recruiter who can make pos- 
sible the attainment of responsible in- 
stitutional goals and objectives in the 
1970s? When we ask that question, we 
get a somewhat different trilogy. 
First, what is desired is a college 
graduate with an outgoing, warm per- 
sonality—a person who genuinely likes 
other people and who enjoys meeting 
with them. Such a person may have been 
an A student, a B student, or a C student 
in undergraduate days. Athletics may 
have been a major interest of this person, 
or it may have held little attraction for 
the individual. It would be expected that 
social activities would have proved mean- 
ingful to this individual. 

Second, the most desirable admissions 
recruiter will, above all, know the school 
being represented from the entrance 
gate to the processional line of gradu- 
ates—and be enthusiastic about it. The 
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recruiter will not be a counselor; other 
professional persons on the college 
and/or admissions staff will be expected 
to fulfill that role when it becomes ap- 
propriate, i.e., when the prospect has 
been accepted by the institution, has ac- 
cepted the institution, and is ready to 
plan a course of study. Any other coun- 
seling should come from the high school 
or professional private counselors 
sought by the student or the student's 
family; such preadmissions counseling is 
a luxury that few if any private colleges 
can now afford. 

In addition to knowing the institution 
intimately, the admissions recruiter must 
know the field of potential students as 
well. Yet while business salespeople care- 
fully research their potential market be- 
fore venturing forth, there is still far too 
little evidence that college admissions re- 
cruiters do such necessary preplanning. 


If we know little about the decision to go to college, 
we know even less about how adolescents choose 
the particular schools they enter. . . . Who 
influences the choice, where potential students get 
their information about and knowledge of schools, 
how unconscious motives may enter the 
choice—{these concerns] remain virtually un- 
touched [Douvan & Kaye 1962, p. 216]. 


Third, the new kind of recruiter will be 
neither a professional administrator nor 
a sophisticated clerk but rather a profes- 
sional advocate for a specific institution 
of higher education. This individual 
preferably will possess a graduate degree 
in some aspect of higher education, 
whether in personnel, research, cur- 
riculum development, or some other 
area. The recruiter will be expected to 
know the field, to know the particular 
school, and to be able to present it in its 
many aspects and forms. The counselor, 
the clerk, and the administrator on the 
college staff will support the vital task of 
recruitment. It must be remembered 
that without successful recruitment, 
there will be no student to counsel, no 
student whose forms are to be filed, and 
no student whose academic career will 
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need the oversight of competent ad- 
ministrators. 


A DESIRABLE PROFILE 


Such a new profile for an admissions re- 
cruiter may startle many who have been 
long accustomed to the more traditional 
“admissions counselor"; others may ob- 
ject that the new profile proposed here 
smacks too much of the commercial, or 
big business, approach. The hard reality 
is that private institutions of higher edu- 
cation face a difficult struggle for survi- 
val in the 1970s, caught as they are be- 
tween the pincers of overweening state 
education and soaring costs of operation. 
There is much to learn from the business 
sector, even if it is only the lesson that 
competent representatives of an institu- 
tion need to be carefully matched to the 
task assigned to them. 

This does not mean that academic 
concerns or intellectual qualifications are 
to be brushed aside in favor of the 
characteristics of the outgoing salesper- 
son; it does mean that neither counselors 
nor clerks are the persons to recruit stu- 
dents. What is sought are educated re- 


cruiters who believe enough in the in-- 


stitution being represented and in the 
prospective student that they relate 
warmly and directly to each in their ef- 
fort to recruit those students who, in 
their professional judgment, are well 
matched to the school in question. The 
necessary counseling and clerical proces- 
sing will be done by others. 

The high school counselor, of course, 
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will want to brief the graduating senior 
regarding the recruiting approaches that 
the student may experience as he or she 
seeks to become acquainted with various 
colleges. Student personnel workers in 
the colleges and universities will want to 
remain alert to the quality and composi- 
tion of the incoming group of new stu- 
dents each year. If they find that there is 
a good match between college and stu- 
dent, well and good. But if they find that 
overzealous admissions recruiters are 
encouraging inappropriate students to 
enter, feedback should be prompt, lest 
both institution and student suffer in the 
long run. 

Few administrators involved with col- 
lege admissions will, after reading this 
article, find it necessary to dismiss their 
present staffs and hire a new group of 
recruiters. But perhaps the article will 
provide the impetus for them to begin 
reshaping their present staffs toward a 
more relevant model for surviving and 
for achieving considered goals and pur- 
poses in the 1970s. WI 
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records 


papers piled high 
a record of a life 
touching another 
words to see 
but no way to show 
what happened 
in the silences 
between words spoken 


pausing between exchanges 
to gather thoughts 
to express 
or understand 
to sense the other 
to sense themselves 
counselee and counselor 
vanish 
two people emerge 
laid bare 


to live in those pauses 
tells more 
than all that is recorded 
on the proper form 
in the proper file 
to be viewed by inheritors 
who will know nothing 
of the recorded one 
until they have listened 
to their own shared silences 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
Cambridge-Somerville Mental Health and Retardation Center, Somerville, Massachusetts 
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Exploring the future: 


a counseling/curriculum project 


This article proposes the establishment of a cur- 
riculum that will engage students in a study of the 
future. The goals of this curriculum are: to help 
students examine their views, assumptions, and 
values regarding the future; to help them developa 
sense of personal agency toward their futures; and 
to help them acquire the skills involved in planning 
and decision making. Described in the article are 
several activities—including brainstorming, fu- 
tures windowing, and scenario writing —desi, 
to help achieve these learning goals. The author 
indicates that leading this learning process of ex- 
ploring the future should be an inherent function of 
counselors, in their role as persons who help stu- 
dents make plans and decisions for their futures. 


When you think of the future, what ques- 
tions come to your mind? Take a few 
seconds right now to write down some of 
your questions. 

Take a look at your list. Do you notice 
any patterns or themes in your ques- 
tions? Would you say you have an op- 
timistic or a pessimistic view of the fu- 
ture? Where are your questions focused: 
On your personal future? The future of 
your profession? The future of your so- 
ciety or the world? 

Suppose you were to ask high school 
students this same initial question. How 
do you think they would respond? Here 
are justa few of the questions high school 
students have raised in response: What 
will I be doing in the future? What do I 
have to contribute to the future of my 
Society? Why am I afraid of the future? 
What are the chances of really pursuing 
one's goals in life? Will I have the cour- 
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age to make my own world, my own deci- 
sions, and stick by those decisions with- 
out changing my mind and making ex- 
cuses? How will computers be affecting 
my life? Will I ever be allowed to make 
my own decisions? i 

These questions are just a sample, and 
they are not at all atypical. If, as Wrenn 
(1973) suggests, a primary purpose of 
education is to prepare students for the 
future, then helping students deal with 
questions such as these would seem an 
important part of that preparation proc- 
ess. How can we help? 

Perhaps one way to help is to provide 
students with opportunities to examine 
some of their current views and ques- 
tions about their personal futures as well 
as the future of their society. This article 
proposes an introductory curriculum for 
the study of the future. Here are some of 
the questions to be considered: What 
might be the objectives of such a course? 
What might be some possible learning 
activities to achieve these objectives? 
What are some available resources and 
materials for conducting such a course? 
How might such a course relate to the 
field of guidance and the work of the 
counselor? 

At first glance such a course might 
seem to be more in the province of social 
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studies than counseling. It is suggested 
here, however, that counselors and 
others with an orientation toward affec- 
tive learning should be especially effec- 
tive in offering such a course. 


RATIONALE AND GOALS 


Several alternative approaches to model- 
ing a futures curriculum are possible. 
One, based on an adaptive stance toward 
the future, is to help students consider 
the question "What is likely for the fu- 
ture?" What new occurrences can be ex- 
pected, and what might be the conse- 
quences of these new events? A curricu- 
lum based on this approach would help 
students learn to make predictions and 
then anticipate the consequences of 
events they predict as likely. Students 
might also explore predictions that have 
been made by experts in various fields 
and then consider how people would be 
influenced if these predictions were to 
become realities. This approach, implied 
by Toffler in Future Shock (1970), is based 
on the assumption that if we can antici- 
pate what new events will happen, we will 
be better able to cope with them when 
they actually do come about. 
A very different approach, emerging 
from the writings of people such as de 
Jouvenel (1967) and Ziegler (1972), is 
based on an inventive stance toward the 
future. This view is that many alternative 
futures are possible, some of which are 
desirable and some of which are not. 
Within very broad limits we have the po- 
tential to create the kind of future we 
want for ourselves. But to do so we must 
become imaginative, inventive, and un- 
afraid to consider new and unusual pos- 
sibilities. We must carefully examine our 
assumptions and values regarding what 
is desirable for our personal futures as 
wellas the future of our society. We must 
learn how to plan and act with intention- 
ality so as to actually create a more desir- 
able future. This stance assumes that in- 
dividuals have a far greater sense of per- 
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sonal agency and potency in creating 
their own futures than the adaptive 
stance assumes. 

The introductory curriculum  pro- 
posed here is modeled after the inventive 
stance. Its goals are to (a) help students to 
examine the feelings, views, and assump- 
tions they have about the future; (b) help 
them to become creative and to imagine, 
speculate, and conjecture about the kind 
of future they would like to bring about, 
for both themselves and their society; 
and (c) help them to set personal goals 
for themselves and subsequently learn 
the general process for planning and de- 
cision making. 

In this curriculum a great deal of em- 
phasis is placed on affective learning. 
Lecturing is deemphasized. Instead the 
leader's role is to help students engage in 
intensive self-examination and values 
clarification experiences. The leader 
must be an effective group facilitator 
who sees the students as active and in- 
volved participants who have ideas, ques- 
tions, and feelings that are important to 
identify, examine, and communicate. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Since much of the introductory experi- 
ence is based on small group interaction, 
it is important to divide participants into 
groups of six or seven. If possible, it is 
best to have a facilitator for each group. 
Since participants are involved in listen- 
ing to each other with a commitment to 
understanding and helping, it is essential 
that a sense of group trust and safety be 
established early within each group. 


Brainstorming 

A beginning activity that works well is 
brainstorming. The essential purposes 
of brainstorming are congruent with the 
curriculum goals described above: to de- 
velop effectiveness in generating alter- 
native possibilities (creativity) and to be- 
come more tolerant of new and unusual 
possibilities. Furthermore, as described 
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below, brainstorming can be used to 
facilitate introspection. Students are 
asked to think up as many ways as they 
can to use common objects. (Try using 
your own shoe or the belt of one of the 
participants.) This helps make the ex- 
perience relaxing and fun. Further- 
more, by spinning off each other's ideas, 
students are interacting with and helping 
each other. 

Asa group process, brainstorming can 
also be used to help people free-associate 
their thoughts, feelings, and ideas 
around a given concept. So after the 
introductory activities, participants are 
asked to generate as many associations as 
they can to the concept "future." At this 
point each student begins to expand his 
or her ideas about what personal mean- 
ing the future has. At the same time, 
important assumptions and feelings 
about the future emerge. But since there 
occurs no evaluation of the various con- 
tributions (in accord with the rules of 
brainstorming), participants feel safe. As 
a consequence, groups may well gener- 
ate 80 different associations to the con- 
cept "future." A recorder (hopefully not 
always a girl) jots down each association. 

Groups then simply use their associa- 
tions to initiate a discussion of ideas and 
questions related to the future. Usually 
the leader need only ask the group which 
associations they would most like to talk 
about, War, careers, social planning, and 
alternative life styles seem to be common 
discussion themes. These kinds of 
themes generally have great potential for 
values clarification interactions (Raths, 
Harmin & Simon 1966). 

An additional exercise that can be used 
during this discussion is to ask each stu- 
dent to identify three key words or 
phrases that seem to capture the essential 
meaning that the concept “future” has 
for the student. Students use their brain- 
storming lists as the basis for identifying 
their key associations. Each is then asked 
to add the suffix “ing” to each phrase. 
This gives the associations an action con- 
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notation. For example, “eternal life” be- 
comes “eternal life-ing” and “oppor- 
tunities” becomes “opportunities-ing.” 
As members read their associations, the 
leader listens for common themes for 
subsequent discussion, This exercise 
helps individuals understand more fully 
their own views toward the future, at the 
same time helping them communicate 
their ideas to each other in greater 
depth. This in turn leads to greater in- 
terpersonal understanding. 


Futures Windowing 


In an actual group conducted, one stu- 
dent consistently confused his hopes 
with his expectations. This led to the de- 
velopment of the “futures window,” 
which is modeled after the Johari Win- 
dow (Luft 1963). The Window is based 
on the assumption that for each indi- 
vidual there are events the individual 
hopes will come about and events he or 
she hopes will not come about. Further, 
each individual has expectations that cer- 
tain events will happen and that other 
events will not. From this information, 
the following 2 x 2 matrix may be de- 
veloped: 


Expect Will 
Not Happen 


Expect Will 
Happen 


The goal for this activity, then, is to use 
this matrix to help each student develop 
a personal “futures window.” 

‘An adolescent who wants to go to a 
high prestige Ivy League school and who 
has high entrance examination scores 
might respond to each of the cells of the 
matrix as follows: 

1. I will be accepted to my first-choice 


college. 
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2. I will receive a four-year, full-tuition 
scholarship. 

3. I won't flunk any courses during my 
first year. 

4. TII wind up with a “bad-news” 
weirdo for a roommate. 


An adolescent who constantly fights 
and bickers with his or her parents might 
respond as follows: 

1. I will be out of the house and away 
from them soon. " 

2. My parents will stop hassling me and 
show me that they think I can do my own 
sensible thinking. 

3. No matter how mad I get, I won't hit 
either of them—and they won't hit me 
either. 

4. I'll get hassled again tonight about 
something or other. 


Clearly, this activity has the potential 
for evoking very personal and private 
material and therefore can become a 
very threatening experience. In order to 
minimize this possibility, participants are 
asked to start with:cell number one and 
do their own personal and private brain- 
storming: “Think of some things that are 
important to you that you hope will hap- 
pen and also expect will happen.” Stu- 
dents then move on to cells three, two, 
and four, in that order. Once this process 
has occurred, all the principles regard- 
ing effective facilitation of group com- 
munication become important. Asking 
the students to share some of their ideas 
with each other in their small groups can 
produce some very intensive discussion. 
If it is indicated that people need not 
share all their ideas, each participant's 
privacy is protected; a participant may 
choose not to disclose anything he or she 
wishes to keep private. $ 
Most students seem to find this a fun 
experience. Many discover new things 
about themselves and each other. Fre- 
quently participants discover that they 
have some important things in common 
they never knew they shared. Comments 
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such as these may emerge from cell 
number two (hope will happen but ex- 
pect will not happen): being accepted as 
part of the group; improving my grades; 
finding someone who can understand 
me; getting the kind of job I really want; 
overcoming my own insecurities. Nor isit 
uncommon to find contributions such as 
these in the fourth cell (hope will not 
happen but expect will happen): getting 
kicked out of my house; getting preg- 
nant; getting busted; never getting mar- 
ried; never being able to like myself. The 
alert counselor will see some of these re- 
sponses as being reflections of personal 
concerns and as being important for 
later follow-up in private conferences. 


Scenario Writing 


Futurists taking the inventive, or crea- 
tive, stance frequently see scenario writ- 
ingasan important activity with which to 
follow up the imagining, conjecturing, 
divergent thinking, and introspecting 
stimulated by the previous activities. 
Using the definition of a goal as “some 
event that has not yetoccurred and thata 
person would like to see come about,” 
participants are encouraged to think 
about some personal goal they would 
really be committed to achieving within 
the next five years. They are asked to 
project themselves into the future and 
imagine that the goal event has actually 
come about. Their task is to write a story, 
a newspaper article, or a letter to a friend 
"back there in the present" describing 
the occurrence of this goal event and dis- 
cussing “how things look and feel now 
that this desired state of affairs has come 
about." 

Once people have worked to clarify 
their scenarios, they are asked to share 
them with each other (still in the context 
of their small groups). The facilitator's 
role continues to be that of helping peo- 
ple develop their ideas more fully, clarify 
the values and feelings that lie behind 
their scenarios, examine underlying as- 
sumptions, and imagine what the conse- 
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quences of their goal event might be. It is 
also important to help participants im- 
agine how their scenarios interrelate 
with each other—how they might cross 
impact. In some groups, with advanced 
participants, each scenario undergoes 
thorough scrutiny and intensive exam- 
ination. People might rewrite their 
scenarios until they have communicated 
exactly what they wish to say. The level of 
scrutiny and the time spent on such 
analysis depends on the readiness of the 
members involved. 


Understanding the Planning Process 


The scenario writing experience offers 
an excellent opportunity to help par- 
ticipants learn the general process of 
planning. Clarifying one's goals and in- 
tentions is an important part—but only 
one of the necessary parts—of that total 
process, Again, using brainstorming and 
other imagination-stimulating ap- 
proaches, the facilitator may help par- 
ticipants generate some desirable pre- 
conditions that would contribute to the 
occurrence of their goal event. Since it is 
important to help people learn that al- 
ternative approaches to goal achieve- 
ment are possible, it is important to help 
participants think in terms of desirable 
rather than necessary preconditions. 
When fairly elaborate lists have been de- 
veloped, participants can then be en- 
couraged to generate possible precondi- 
tions that might interfere with, or block, 
the achievement of their goal events. 
Many arrangements, of course, are 
possible to help participants go through 
this planning analysis. While some may 
wish to work on an individual basis, 
others may wish to work in dyads or 
triads. In dyads or triads, participants 
may help each other by generating new 
helpful preconditions and by exploring 
ways to deal with the interfering events 
they have anticipated. 
_ An important benefit of scenario writ- 
ing is that students learn the general 
planning process directly from their per- 
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sonal scenarios. Further, participants are 
using their own scenarios to apply what 
they have learned, thus making some ab- 
stract concepts more tangible. 


Beyond the Introductory Phase 


An introductory experience such as this 
one can be expected to run between two 
and three weeks, given 45- or 50-minute 
class periods, With the introductory ex- 
periences concluded, there emerge sev- 
eral possibilities, which are briefly de- 
scribed below. 

Since they have already participated in 
many aspects of the decision making 
process, and since decision making is es- 
sentially a futures-oriented process, one 
possibility is to help students learn the 
general process for making decisions 
wisely. Programs such as Decisions and 
Outcomes (Gelatt et al. 1973) would thus 
be a natural follow-up to the introduc- 
tory exploration process. 

If team teaching arrangements are 
possible, some interesting transdiscipli- 
nary explorations may be developed. For 
example, an art and a science teacher 
might work together to help students 
plan their own model city, and an Eng- 
lish and a social studies teacher might 
conduct a seminar on the different 
futures scenarios of such contemporary 
writers as Aldous Huxley, George Or- 
well, B. F. Skinner, Carl Rogers, Arthur 
C. Clarke, and Buckminster Fuller. 
Another group might be learning to do 
consequence analyses of key technologi- 
cal inventions (Coates 1971), while still 
another group might be engaged in the 
study of peace. A group of future 
teachers might be studying new ideas in 
education, and future scientists might be 
wrestling with the ethical problems of 
technological inventions. Since one of 
the important goals of this curriculum is 
to help people develop a sense of inde- 
pendent learning, it would be important 
to model these mini-courses around the 
concept of self-directed learning. Again, 
teachers would emphasize their roles as 
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resource persons and learning 
facilitators rather than as lecturers. 


Resource Materials 


A variety of resource materials is availa- 
ble for such a futures curriculum. Ap- 
propriate books for the high school level 
might include Toffler’s Future Shock 
(1970), Theobald’s Futures Conditional 
(1972), and Dunstan and Garland’s 
Worlds in the Making (1970). Marien’s Al- 
ternative Futures for Learning (1971) is a 
comprehensive annotated bibliography 
that lists and summarizes over 900 read- 
ings on the future. His Hot List Delphi 
(1972) recommends 36 readings on the 
future that he considers essential. Martin 
(1973) has produced an annotated list of 
films related to futures studies. The 
more than 200 entries have been clas- 
sified according to one of 14 categories 
(e.g., biomedical research, ecology, urban 
planning). The Futurist, a bimonthly 
journal published by the World Future 
Society, contains articles on a variety of 
futures-related themes, issues, and 
trends. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


It is suggested here that one of the fun- 
damental roles of counselors is that of 
helping others think about and plan 
their future. That role is not really a 
new one; it has in fact been an essen- 
tial dimension of the counselor’s role 
from the very inception of the field. Par- 
sons (1909), generally considered the 
founder of modern-day guidance, saw 
his role as helping individuals make vo- 
cational choices—that is, helping them 
become future-oriented and make 
choices in the present that would 
contribute to a more desirable future. 
That core role has continued throughout 
the trends, cycles, and innovations of the 
field. 
But in modern-day life, focusing on 
the future has come to mean considera- 
bly more than making career choices. It 
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has come to mean the whole process of 
people systematically examining the 
kind of future they want to create, for 
both themselves and their society. In a 
period of rapid social change and shift- 
ing values, the kind of future that actu- 
ally does come about will depend on our 
ability to think through fully the kind of 
future we want. 

What is suggested here is not a new 
role for counselors but rather a new way 
for counselors to implement their own 
fundamental role. It is suggested that 
counselors become involved in develop- 
ing curriculum and conducting classes. 
But that really is not a new role for coun- 
selors either. Indeed, with the emerging 
trends in the field toward developmental 
guidance (Blocher & Shaffer 1971), de- 
liberate psychological education (Ivey & 
Alschuler 1973; Sprinthall 1973), and 
education for decision making skills 
(Gelatt et al. 1973), counselors are dis- 
covering that many of the goals they con- 
sider really important can best be 
achieved in the context of the classroom. 
What makes the counselor's efforts dif- 
ferent from traditional classroom teach- 
ing is the counselor's emphasis on affec- 
tive education. 

Also suggested here is a transdisci- 
plinary effort to implement a futures 
curriculum—one in which teachers and 
counselors are working together, all of- 
fering what they feel they can effectively 
contribute. The curriculum proposed 
here is not meant to be seen as something 
in the exclusive domain of counselors but 
rather as an enterprise to be worked on 
cooperatively and on a co-equal basis by 
all who are interested. 

This model would appear to offer 
some important advantages for coun- 
selors. As the initiators of these ideas, 
counselors would have an enhanced 
reputation. Counselors would be seen as 
contributing to the total school some- 
thing that is new, is worthwhile, and hasa 
well-developed rationale. The counsel- 
ing staff would be an integral part of the 
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educational milieu of the school rather 
than a separate, and perhaps somewhat 
isolated, service. As students gain expo- 
sure to counselors in this context, they 
may feel more comfortable about seek- 
ing out counselors for other counseling 
services. At the same time, such a model 
could help teachers acquire a greater 
understanding of what it is counselors 
would like to see themselves doing and 
why they see these functions as being 
important. In the long run, implement- 
ing cooperative ventures such as this one 
could lead to a greater spirit of faculty 
cohesiveness and cooperation and could 
pave the way for still other cooperative 
and team efforts. M 
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Group Counseling Session I 


You came to us today 
A single flute song 
whispered fragile 
singing a lonely melody 
and 

entered our orchestra 
of drummers 

and hornblowers. 
They drowned you 
out with 

their cacophony, 

and the one 

who came here 

lonel 


is lonely 
still. 
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Consulting with teachers: 
a systematic approach 


Many counselors need and want to reach more 
students through effective counsultation with 
teachers. While the desirability of consulting has 
been established in the literature, the counselor may 
be concerned about how to begin a consulting role 
and how to develop a consulting relationship with 
teachers. Beginning a consulting role may be simple 
and informal. The use of systematic procedures 
should aid the counselor in developing the consult- 
ing relationship. Systematic consulting procedures, 
along with the all-important attitude of the con- 
sultant, are illustrated through two cases. 


A role that has long been deemed ap- 
propriate for counselors is that of con- 
sultant to teachers (American School 
Counselor Association 1965; Hoyt 1961; 
Wrenn 1962), Indeed, Hoyt suggests 
that a major potential for carrying out 
guidance objectives and responding to 
student needs rests with classroom 
teachers. Few would quarrel with the 
statement that counselors cannot possi- 
bly counsel effectively more than a small 
percentage of the students assigned to 
them. A colleague relationship with 
teachers is one way of helping a greater 
percentage of students. 

McGehearty (1968) has persuasively 
built a case for the consultant role of 
counselors; it is based on the assumption 
that counselors should use their skills 
“more effectively to influence the be- 
havior of as many persons as possible [p. 
259]." In addition to the efficiency or 
"greatest good" reasons, there is the 
growth potential of consulting relation- 
ships. Such relationships provide an op- 
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portunity for advancing the learning and 
skills of all participants while meeting 
student needs on a broader front. Such 
outcomes of consulting are apparent at 
the elementary school level, where cases 
have been reported involving coun- 
selor-teacher collaboration in develop- 
ing successful procedures for helping an 
effeminate fourth grade boy (Myrick 
1970) and a disruptive fourth grader 
(Whitley & Sulzer 1970). Even though 
the consultative role is urged, the advan- 
tages cited, and successful results pub- 
lished, counselors may still find it 
difficult to begin to develop consulting 
relationships. The purpose of this article 
is to suggest a set of procedures and to 
describe how they can be applied to ini- 
tiate an effective teacher-counselor rela: 
tionship. 


GETTING STARTED 


The way a school counselor begins as à 
consultant is simple. The counselor gets 
someone, in this case a teacher, to ask the 
counselor for something. An open re- 
quest isn't always necessary; the first bit 
of conscious consulting that some coun- 
selors do may be in response to à 
teacher's remark during lunch about 
some student who makes the teacher's 
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life miserable. For example, an English 
teacher recently complained that his stu- 
dents never seemed to remember to 
bring their books to class. Even on the 
best days, the teacher said, only about 
half of the class had books. "What do you 
do about it?" the counselor inquired. 


Teacher: I take ten points off their day's 
work. 


Counselor: Ever think of giving kids ten 
points when they bring their books? 


Teacher: But they're supposed to bring 
their books anyway. They shouldn't get 
anything extra for that. 
Counselor: How well does taking ten 
points off work? 
Teacher: It doesn't seem to change 
much. In fact, it seems to be pretty much 
the same group of kids who forget every 
day. 
Counselor: It must be hard for you to do 
the job you would like to do with kids 
forgetting their books. 


Teacher: It sure is. 


The outcome of this bit of consulting 
became known to the counselor at the 
lunch table about six weeks later. The 
English teacher reported that he had 
given the counselor's idea a try and, out- 
side of one or two who still came unpre- 
pared, students were now coming with 
their books and ready to work. 


STEPS IN THE PROCESS 


Although the encounter was informal, 
the counselor had followed systematic 
consulting steps in responding to the 
teacher. Following are identifiable steps 
in the consulting process, with examples 
from the preceding case: 


Step 1. Identify a problem situation in 
which a need for change may exist 
(teacher complains that kids don't bring 
books to class). 

Step 2. Identify what constitutes a de- 
sirable outcome in operational terms— 
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terms that will allow you to know 
whether or not the outcome has been 
achieved (more kids bring books to class). 

Step 3. Observe the situation for rele- 
vant information about relationships 
among important people, objects, and 
actions (teacher, kids, books, points—all 
related in time and space). 

Step 4. Identify encouragers for desir- 
able behavior and discouragers for un- 
desirable behavior (points). 

Step 5. Devise a plan for using en- 
couragers and discouragers to achieve 
the desired outcomes (bringing books 
earns points). 

Step 6. Try out the plan (teacher ini- 
tiates points for books). 

Step 7. Observe the results and com- 
pare what has actually happened with 
what was desired (teacher reports satis- 
faction; more kids brought books). 


Simply following the steps and crank- 
ingout "solutions" does not guarantee an 
effective consulting relationship. The 
counselor's attitude is important too. 
The counselor/consultant offers a col- 
league relationship; that is, the counselor 
is not a superior in the relationship but 
rather a partner. The counselor must 
demonstrate the belief that the consultee 
has the right to decide whether he or she 
wants help, and if so, help with what. 
Further, the counselor/consultant must 
believe that success is directly related to 
the extent that both counselor and con- 
sultee are actively involved in each step 
of the process. 


The following case illustrates both the 
Systematic consulting steps and the con- 
sulting attitude. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE: 

THE NEW TEACHER 

Step 1: Identify the Problem 

A first-year teacher of math was sending 


from one to five students a day to the 
counseling office for discipline. The 
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teacher identified these students as prob- 


lems because they were out of their seats, 
talking, throwing things, not spending 
time on their math, etc. The students’ 
view of the situation was that the teacher 
was inconsistent and erratic in his de- 
mands and in naming those who had to 
leave the room and go to the counselor's 
office. They observed that others in the 
room did the same things that they had 
done but with impunity. They also re- 
marked that behavior that caused the 
teacher to send them to the counselor 
today was the same behavior that yester- 
day went unpunished. 

The counselor noted that students 
sent to her by this teacher were taking up 
a disproportionate amount of her time. 
She made it a point to try to get to know 
the teacher better. Since the teacher was 
in his first year and feeling somewhat 
alone in the building, this was not too 
difficult. The counselor's warm greeting 
each morning, along with her empathic 
comments about the challenges of teach- 
ing, brought the relationship to the point 
where the counselor was able to suggest 
that she would be willing to work with the 
teacher. She offered to observe the 
first-period class for a few mornings to 
see if she and the teacher might get some 
clues about what made that group more 
difficult than the others. The teacher 
agreed. 

The counselor hoped to pinpoint ex- 
actly what kinds of occurrences caused 
the teacher's complaints. She wanted to 
observe whether the problem situation 
involved only those students who had 
been banished from class from time to 
time or whether it included all the stu- 
dents in the room. 

After the first class the counselor said 
to the teacher, “Well, when you refer to 
unmotivated, acting-out kids, do you 
mean kids who leave their seats without 
permission, throw paper at each other 
and at the wastebasket, talk out without 
permission, and fail to respond when 
you call their names?” 
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Teacher: Yes. If they would just main- 
tain some kind of order and try more, 
then I think we could get more done and 
make some progress. 


Counselor: What rules have you estab- 
lished for your classroom? Is there any 
kind of formal teacher-pupil agreement 
about mutual expectancies and respon- 
sibilities? 

Teacher: No such thing. Rules stifle 
learning. 

Counselor: Why do you think the kids 
act the way they do in your room during 
first period? 

Teacher: I don’t know. For one thing, I 
think it’s a slower group with a greater 
range of ability. And it has problem kids 
in it. 


The counselor agreed to sit in a few 
more days. When the teacher mentioned 
that the students’ behavior was better 
while the counselor was present, the 
counselor commented, “That's to be ex- 
pected, and it’s a good sign.” When aske 
to explain, she continued, “Well, it's to be 
expected because people act differently 
in a new situation, and my being in there 
was a novel experience for the kids. The 
fact that they were better is a good sign 
because it shows us that it is possible for 
these kids to act differently in your room. 
We now know that they can be better. In 
time, though, they will begin to act as 
though I'm not there." 


Step 2: Identify Outcome 

in Operational Terms 

Both teacher and counselor continued to 
observe the class in the hope of clarifying 
exactly what was happening. After two 
more class periods they again conferred. 
Counselor: How would things be differ- 
ent in your room if we were successful in 
changing them? 

Teacher: Well, we'd get more done and 
things wouldn't be so hectic. 
Counselor: What changes in your room 
would make it a less hectic place? 
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"Teacher: If kids wouldn't just talk out or 
shout to each other without permission 
or if they would stay in their seats and not 
turn around to talk. And, well, if they 
would just pay more attention to the les- 
son, it would be a real improvement. 


During the conference they agreed 
that the class would be better or less hec- 
tic if students did not leave their seats 
without permission, if they did not keep 
calling out to one another or the teacher, 
and if they did not turn around in their 
seats. They also agreed that if the stu- 
dents spent more time working on math 
and if more of them participated in reci- 
tations, a real improvement would have 
been made. 


Step 3: Observe the Situation 

for Relevant Information 

During the next two days the counselor 
began to make some systematic observa- 
tions during the class period. Since she 
couldn't see everything going on at once, 
Rn since she wanted to reduce the sub- 
jectivity of her observations, she decided 
to observe each student in the room for 
oné minute. Further, she decided that 
she would make a mark each time the 
student under observation did any one 
of the three things listed above (left seat, 
called out, turned around in seat). For 
example: 


Row 1, Seat 1 — 
Seat 2 /// 
Seat 3 / 
Seat 4 — 
Seat 5 / 
Seat 6 // 


This example shows that seven inci- 
dents of the three problems identified 
occurred during the six minutes it took 
to observe the students in Row 1. The 
counselor started with a new row each 
day so that a given student was not ob- 
served at the same time each period. 

At lunch on Friday the teacher and 
counselor got together to pool their 
thoughts and observations. The teacher 
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noted, "Today was about as bad as it usu- 
ally is. The magic spell of your presence 
has worn off." 

The counselor agreed. “The kids have 
learned that I take no active part in what 
happens during that class, so for them it's 
almost as though I weren't there." 


Step 4: Identify Encouragers 
and Discouragers 


Counselor: Let's review the picture. We 
agreed that things would be better if stu- 
dents spent less time getting out of their 
seats, calling out, and turning around, 
and more time in working on assign- 
ments, recitation, and regular class ac- 
tivities. Let's look at things the way they 
are now to see if there are any clues as to 
what we might do in the future. Are 
there times when things are less hectic 
than others? Are there times when the 
work is going better than at other times? 
And when is the most hectic time? 


Teacher: The worst times seem to be at 
the beginning and the end of the period. 
It seems like it takes forever to get 
everyone settled down to begin class, and 
then it seems like things just dissolve dur- 
ing the last five minutes of class. I tried 
making a deal with them once. They 
really like to have records they can dance 
to, and they like to have raps. So we made 
a bargain. If they would be good and 
work hard through the week, we would 
take the last half ofthe period Friday and 
do what they wanted. 

Counselor: How did that work? 


Teacher: It worked fine the week we 
began it, but then the next week some of 
the kids began acting up again. I told 
them they wouldn't get the free time if it 
continued, and a few kept it up. On Fri- 
day we got into an argument about 
whether or not they deserved the free 
time, and that ended that. 

Counselor: "That sounds like a promising 
idea that went aground. Would you be 
satisfied to get in 40 minutes of good 
work each 50-minute period? 
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Teacher: Yes. That would be more than 
we're doing now. 


Step 5: Devise a Plan 


The counselor now said to the teacher, 
"Well, the problem times seem to be the 
beginning and the end of the periods, so 
let's focus on them. We need something 
at the beginning of the period to get 
them off on the right foot and something 
at the end of the period that they can 
look forward to, and these things should 
be of importance to the kids in the room. 
How do you suppose they would react to 
something like this? We'll put the follow- 
ing guidelines [the teacher was opposed 
to'rules'] on the side chalkboard, and the 
class can read them aloud together at the 
beginning of the period. That way they'll 
know where they stand." The counselor 
wrote out these guidelines: 


1. You may leave your seat after you 
have the teacher's permission. 

2. You may speak after you have the 
teacher's permission. 

3. Raise your hand to get the teacher's 
attention. 

4. Rap sessions will be held each day 
after 40 minutes of math. 

5. Math begins after we have read 
these guidelines. 


The teacher agreed somewhat hesi- 
tantly, saying, "Okay, but what do I do if 
a kid doesn't pay any attention to the 
guidelines?" 


Counselor: That brings up another 
point. I kept track one day, and I think I 
learned something. Kids in your room 
have a better chance of getting some of 
your attention by acting up than by doing 
their work. I think that you are an impor- 
tant person to most of these kids. I saw 
two or three kids this week who really 
brightened up after they had recited and 
you had said, "Thats right" But I 
noticed that you don't very often say 
things like "that's right" or "that's good" 
or “good try” when kids are on the right 
track, 
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Teacher: Yes, I guess so. In our family 
nothing was ever said when you were 
doing your work. When we heard about 
it was when things didn't suit my parents. 
Then we heard about it, So I guess I find 
it hard to break that pattern. 


Counselor: From what I have seen, I 
think that if you made it a point to find 
the occasion to say something like "keep 
it up" or "good job" to each one in your 
class each day, you would find that kids 
would respond by working harder. We 
all care what others think, and teachers 
are "important others" to most kids. I 
think that if you radically increased the 
encouragement and praise and attention 
to the positive things kids do in this class, 
you would see more positive things. And, 
if you stopped giving attention to the- 
negative things the kids do, you might 
see fewer negative things. Attention and 
encouragement ought to be things every 
kid gets. If there are some kids who don't 
do anything right but show. up, then 
that's when you give them their 
attention—for showing up, the positive 
thing, whether they are late or not. And 
the second important thing about atten- 
tion and encouragement is that they 
shouldn't be phony; they must be sin- 
cere. If you are not glad that a kid showed 
up, find something else that you can feel 
positive about. Do you think that you can 
do it? 

Teacher: I don't know. It will be very 
different for me. 


The teacher then agreed to begin the 
practice of saying encouraging words to 
each student during recitation. 

Step 6: Try Out the Plan 

On Monday during the first period, 
the experiment began. The teacher dis- 
cussed the proposition with the students, 
and the deal was on. An additional point 
was added that the rules would be read 
only after students were in their seats. Un- 
known to the students were the teacher's 
goals to give attention for positive things 
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only (he would ignore undesirable be- 
havior) and to give positive attention to 
each student for something at least once 
each day. 


Step 7: Observe the Results 


The counselor visited the class during 
this week and kept up the systematic ob- 
servations of students; in addition, she 
kepta simple tally ofthe number of times 
the teacher appropriately gave attention, 
encouragement, and praise. 

The Friday lunch session found the 

teacher enthusiastic. First period had not 
been a paradise, but the teacher felt that 
it had been the best week in a long time. 
Some students were still acting up, but 
both the counselor's systematic observa- 
tions and the teacher's subjective impres- 
sions were in agreement. Changes in a 
positive direction were occurring. The 
toughest part for the teacher was to con- 
tinue to give students extra attention, 
praise, and encouragement. The discus- 
sion ended with the decision that the 
counselor's observations were no longer 
needed. 

During the second week of the pro- 
gram, gains were made to the point where 
the teacher felt confident in changing the 
program: The following week he erased 
the rules but tried to maintain operating 
by the rules. The result, however, was a 
more hectic week, so the rules were re- 
turned to the board and individual stu- 

dents rotated the task of reading the 
rules to the class at the beginning of the 
period. 


EFFECTIVE CONSULTATION 


What was gained from this experience 
in consultation? The counselor, having 
spent the equivalent of about three class 
days working with the math teacher, 
gained a renewed appreciation for the 
realities of the classroom plus a drop to 
nearly zero in the number of disciplinary 
referrals from this teacher. The students 
gained a more highly motivating math 
class and a more satisfactory relationship 
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with the teacher. What the teacher 
gained was more progress in class, less 
frustration, and a successful experience 
in classroom management. Finally, both 
counselor and teacher shared in a better 
knowledge of each other's competencies 
and concerns. 

What is necessary in order to have a 
successful consulting experience? It may 
not be sufficient to know that the con- 
sultant role is valued and effective, to 
learn the steps involved in consulting, 
and to observe examples of consulting. It 
is also important that the consultant ex- 
amine his or her professional intentions 
before initiating a consultation: Consult- 
ing fits if the counselor wishes to serve 
more students—where they are— 
through a mutually growth-producing 
colleague relationship. To do this the 
counselor must become alert to potential 
consulting opportunities. When the 
counselor finds one that seems a good bet 
for success, then it is time to make the 
first step in initiating the relationship. 
Succeeding steps will become surer and 
more spontaneous with practice and ex- 
perience. And the supportive nature ofa 
colleague relationship lends strength 
and encouragement to both partici- 
pants. BH 
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The much-maligned personality inventory is 
further maligned in this article by two authors who 
claim to have some expertise in the area of test 
development. This claim may or may not be substan- 
tiated by the fact that one author received his degree 
in water-skiing and the other received his degree in 
ceramics. The authors request that any correspond- 
ence regarding comments or criticisms of this article 
be sent to them in a plain brown wrapper. 


Recently the testing movement in gen- 
eral and personality assessment in par- 
ticular have been attacked by a variety of 
segments of American society. Politi- 
cians, labor leaders, educators, psy- 
chologists, and a multitude of others 
have criticized the use of tests in personal 
and vocational counseling and in per- 
sonnel selection. The criticisms are 
numerous: reliabilities are too low, va- 
lidities have not been sufficiently estab- 
lished, normative samples are too small 
and are culturally biased, test formats are 
awkward, instructions are unclear and 
administration is difficult, items are 
"artificial" and lacking in practical value, 
and on and on and on. . .. 

These criticisms may be grouped 
under the general heading of poor test 
development practices. The unfortunate 
result of poor test development is that 
individuals taking the test receive inap- 
propriate or inadequate feedback on the 
characteristics on which they wish to be 
assessed (Quick 1947). The recent criti- 
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The NNPI: 
in sickness or in he*/th 
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cisms of those practices has had one 
major positive effect, namely, the im- 
petus to carefully create new, more valid 
assessment devices that contain reality- 
based items. 

The NNPI (No Nonsense Personality 
Inventory) (see Figure 1) was developed 
as a straightforward, practical way of as- 
sessing personality. In the process of de- 
veloping it, the authors of the NNPI dili- 
gently examined each of the current 
criticisms of test construction. 


RATIONALE 


The problems of test construction are 
compounded by the limited skills of most 
test users. Many counselors never read 
beyond the table of contents of the Men- 
tal Mysteries Yearbook (Cide 1965), so au- 
thors of tests are often limited in what 
they may tell about their tests. Since few 
ever read the section on development in 
test manuals (or other sections for that 
matter), there is a temptation to report 
minimal information. In an effort to 
makea test that would be more usable for 
practitioners, the NNPI was created with 
simplicity as its primary attribute. It is so 
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For each item, answer: Like me (L), Somewhat like me (S), or Not like me (N)* 


1. I salivate at the sight of mittens. 

2. At times | am afraid that my toes will fall off. 

3. As an infant, | had very few hobbies. 

4. Some people look at me. 

5. | often use the word "feh." 

6. Spinach makes me feel alone. 

7. Sometimes | steal objects like medicine balls and aviaries. 
8. Dirty stories make me think about sex. 

9. Cousins are not to be trusted. 

10. Other people's warts don't make me self-conscious. 
och Ts Sometimes | think someone is trying to take over my stomach. 
12, Often | think | am a special agent of Carl Rogers. 

13. | become homicidal when people try to reason with me. 
14, My teeth sometimes leave my body. 

15. Plaid Stamps are better than Green Stamps. 

—_—16. Recently | have been getting shorter. 

17. I think I would like the work of a hummingbird. 

18. | have always been disturbed by the size of Lincoln's ears. 
19. | often repeat myself. 


———26. Most people vomit out of spite. 

——7. Constantly losing my underwear doesn't bother me. 

sus cuu: It is hard for me to find the right thing to say when | am in a room full of cockroaches. 
pa teense’, °F | believe that halitosis is better than no breath at all. 

—_ 30. Weeping brings tears to my eyes. 

———31. | believe in life after birth. 

—_—%2. | like to put chameleons on plaid cloth. 

———33. Some songs make me burp. 

———4. | often dream of Kate Smith. 

——— 35. | never seem to finish whatever | 


*This is a modified Guffaw scale found to be very practical for scoring. 
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simple-minded, in fact, that many of its 
users will fail to appreciate the impec- 
cable precision of its measurement tech- 
niques. 

Another important attribute of the 
NNPI is adaptability, obviously a desira- 
ble characteristic in a test. The NNPI is 
flexible enough to be used with people 
from age 14.5 to 72.8 and with an IQ of 
from 68.37 to 147.50. Attempts are 
being made to extend these ranges 
infinitely. 

Since the name of the test (created 
prior to its development) included the 
term personality, the authors felt that the 
items should be firmly grounded in per- 
sonality theory. (The reader should note 
this point well. Such retrospective 
introspection—test talk for hindsight—is 
often missing in the construction of 
other similar instruments.) With the 
varying constructs of personality that 
exist today, choosing a theory was no 
easy matter. The process was further 
complicated by the fact that one of the 
authors was a “pure behaviorist” and the 
other an ardent disciple of B. F. Skinner. 
One need only reflect for a moment to 
imagine the disagreements that oc- 
curred. After considerable debate, the 
issues were resolved by a long-standing 
tradition in American education: A coin 
was tossed. It was finally agreed that the 
basic premise of the NNPI would be that 
“everyone has a personality.” 


INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 


The typical steps in developing an in- 
strument of this nature were followed. 
Items were generated, item analyses 
conducted, normative data secured, and 
Statistical analyses computed. The au- 
thors were careful to use very scientific 
methods. 


Item Generation 


After the basic premise of the NNPI was 
established, the next task was to secure a 
large pool of items that appeared to 
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measure whether or not someone had a 
personality. Since this wasa crucial phase 
in the development of the instrument 
and neither author knew where to get 
items, the task was assigned as an exami- 
nation question to be answered by doc- 
toral students during their comprehen- 
sive exams. Over 90 items were accumu- 
lated and, as required on doctoral exams, 
the items were supported by appropriate 
references (Batt 1903; Krueger 1984; 
O'Rielly 1973; Strong & Tu 1954). It 
should be acknowledged that doctoral 
students exhibit widely divergent de- 
grees of emotional stability during these 
exams. The effect of this instability on 
the items was difficult to determine. It - 
may be surmised, however, that at least 
some of the items reflect the psychologi- 
cal construct of "hostility." st 


Item Analysis 
Ninety items seemed a bit too many for a 
personality inventory, so an item analysis 
was conducted to reduce the number. 
The statistical procedure used was the 
Johnson-Loesch Split-Half Coefficient 
(Johnson & Loesch in press). The proce- 
dure consisted of counting the number 
of words in each statement and then di- 
viding the statement at the median. If the 
number of words below the median was 
equal to the number of words above the 
median, the item was considered reli- 
able. The results of this procedure 
showed all the items to be highly reliable, 
so the authors randomly selected the 35 
items they liked the best. 


Norming 

The purpose of obtaining normative 
samples is to show that the assessment 
device differentiates between various 
groups of people. With regard to per- 
sonality assessment, the intent is to create 
an inventory that will consistently sepa- 
rate “normals” from “abnormals.” It is 
thus desirable in norming a personality 
inventory to administer the instrument 
to groups of individuals who are func- 
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tioning effectively in their environment 
as well as to groups of persons who have 
been identified as malfunctioning. 

Locating "abnormals" for the sample 
was essentially no problem. The authors 
simply visited a national political conven- 
tion and administered the instrument 
randomly. It really makes little differ- 
ence who was included in this group, 
since no one ever questions the abnor- 
mality of abnormals in abnormal per- 
sonality samples. 

Finding subjects for the "normal" 
group was amuch more difficult process. 
Using counselor education students was 
briefly considered but quickly rejected 
for obvious reasons. Attempts to identify 
other potentially normal groups proved 
to be equally futile. Out of desperation, 
the traditional method was used; that is, 
normals were defined as people who 
were not abnormal, which excluded 

them from the norming procedure al- 
together. 


Statistical Analyses 
A very desirable characteristic of any test 
is high test-retest reliability. Test-retest 
reliability is desirable because counselors 
find it easier to understand then con- 
struct validity. Because it was difficult to 
find subjects to take the NNPI twice, each 
author completed the instrument 30 
times on two separate occasions. This 
process yielded a test-retest coefficient of 
.75. This figure may be somewhat spuri- 
ous, since each author scored his own 
tests. To insure some degree of sophisti- 
cation, the coefficient was tested for 
significance at the .01 level. When it did 
not reach the .01 criterion, the 0.5 level 
was used, since one level is as good as the 
other. 

A common way to validate a personal- 
ity inventory is to have the items reviewed 
by experts in the field. Since colleagues 
of the authors refused to be associated 
with the NNPI, the items were shared 
with anthropologists randomly selected 
from a small local mental health clinic. 
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The overwhelming consensus of the an- 
thropologists was to "face up to the valid- 
ity of the items!" The authors therefore 
felt confident that the items had face 
validity. 

Attempts to establish other types of 
validity were deemed inappropriate. For 
example, predictive validity was ruled 
out, since it seemed silly to predict that a 
person would at some time have a per- 
sonality if he or she didn't now have one. 
Establishment of factors through the 
process of factor analysis would have 
been very impressive in the manual, but 
it would have necessitated that the au- 
thors read a book. This idea was rejected 
as unreasonable. However, to satisfy 
those readers fascinated by numbers, the 
authors would like to report the follow- 
ing validity coefficients: +.68, —.99, and 
£1.42: 

The remaining task was to demon- 
strate the discriminative power of the 
NNPI. While there were a lot of different 
kinds of personalities among which to 
discriminate, practical considerations 
determined that the alcoholic personality 
would be easiest to locate. The instru- 
ment was administered to Group A, con- 
sisting of 10 alcoholics, and Group B, 
consisting of 10 intoxicants. The NNPI 
was able to identify "alcoholic toxemia" 
in 20 out of 20 cases. This demonstration 
of 100 percent discriminative power 
lends strong credibility to the NNPI. 


CONCLUSION 


Developing a valid assessment device isa 
long, tedious, and highly complex proc- 
ess. It is a process wrought with confu- 
sion, frustration, and, in some cases, ego 
debilitation. Test authors become even 
more distraught when they realize that 
Most test users never bother to read 
about the history of the test anyway. The 
authors of the NNPI have not allowed 
themselves to become victims of these 
effects. By not investing much effort in 
the development process, they have 
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guaranteed themselves freedom from 
extensive defensiveness. This should 
not, however, be construed to mean that 
theauthors lack confidence in the NNPI. 
On the contrary, since the NNPI is free 
from developmental criticism, it should 
enjoy a huge success (especially since it 
has a clever name). 

It is probably a good thing that people 
don't read about the construction or 
validation of tests. Excess information 
would only serve to further confuse the 
already complex issues surrounding the 
use of tests for counseling purposes. For 
one thing, suppose counselors found 
that a number of the instruments they 
were using were all measuring the same 
thing. If they eliminated the “unneces- 
sary" tests, they might put themselves out 
of a job. And consider what would hap- 
pen if counselors found that the tests 
they were using didn't really corroborate 
what they already knew to be true about 
their counselees. Their confidence 
would be severely shaken, and they 
would either have to use different coun- 
seling techniques or spend time inves- 
tigating new tests. The thought of either 
of these alternatives could easily result in 
"posterior paralysis." On the more prac- 
tical side, consider counselor education 
students. If they had to worry about the 
validities of instruments used, they 
might never get their research pub- 
lished. If this unfortunate circumstance 
ever did materialize, counseling research 
would be reduced to almost nil. 

Because of its unique development, 
the NNPI will never lead to any of these 
dreadful conclusions. However, the au- 
thors would be amiss not to mention a 
word of caution. Too many times a good 
instrument is misused by zealous prac- 
titioners, The NNPI cannot be used with 
everyone. It is recommended only in 
Cases that involve educational, occupa- 
tional, personal, social, or leisure coun- 
seling. While the objectives are unclear, 
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the outcomes not yet identified, and the 
procedures for use still unspecified, 
stringent training for those who wish to 
use the NNPI is nevertheless strongly 
recommended. 

The NNPI ventures into new frontiers 
of personality assessment. Due to the 
uniqueness of its items and the almost 
unlimited number of response patterns, 
it should prove to be a very useful coun- 
seling tool. In addition, due to its short 
testing time and simplified scoring pro- 
cedures, it is also a promising research 
tool. With minor modifications, the 
NNPI may also be used as a measure of 
counseling effectiveness, ego strength, 
or self-actualization. In fact, with ap- 
propriate modifications, it can be used 
for any purpose. 

Assessing personality need not be a 
harrowing experience for counselors. A 
clever title, some technical language, a 
few numbers, and a somewhat distorted 
view of humanity insure a valid assess- 
ment device. Utilizing these basic princi- 
ples, the authors developed the NNPI 
from their sickness for your health. W 
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To Daedelus, in Appreciation 


| understand, old cranky Greek, you also had a child, 
And thanks to your many talents, found yourself be-isled. 
Be-isled against your will, since you needed change to keep finding yourself. 


So you and the boy labored to build the wings, 
The wings that would carry you (in hazard, butcarryyou) — . 
To wherever wasn't where you were, but a new chance to grow. 


| can't help wonder if you wondered, as you sewed and melted wax, 

If you weren't risking too much of the boy for the boy's own good. 

After all, he could have everything he needed and wanted (by Minos' standards) 
If you would just stand still and quit trying to look over the horizon. 


Bad enough you kept looking over the horizons of craftsmanship, 
Inventing hitherto unknown (and hence unneeded, the Wise Ones say) tools. 
But you also wanted to go beyond the safe, secure, genteel Palace of the King. 


And drag the boy with you, 
The boy too young to know the forest from the pasture. 
The boy who could have lived to be an old Cretan. 


You not only defied convention, 
You denied the Official Definition of the Good Life. 


You were willing to risk not only your own unorthodox neck over those warm but 
deadly waters. 


You were willing to risk his. 
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I can just hear you saying, "Look, how will he know what Life is 

Unless he's jousted Death?” 

And, "Security isn't being safe in one place—it's being safe in yourself wherever - 
you are.” 

And similar scandalous things, which Everybody Knows Aren't True. 


Did it ever occur to you that when you teach statues to walk, 
You may make it hard for them to stand still? 


But you went ahead, built the wings, put them on you and the boy, 
And jumped. 


Ashort flight—then the curiosity and heedlessness of youth led him 
Too far from your sheltering arms. 

Up into the sun, then down like lead 

To a wet death. 

Your only son. 


| know just how you felt, old Greek. 

And | know how Icarus felt, too, 

When he looked up from the water at you in the sky, and breathed: 
“Thanks, Dad, for teaching me to fly.” 


PATRICK W. NAGLE 


Yakima (Washington) Public Schools 
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An Approach to 
the Problem Student 
Problem 


DONALD G. MARCOTTE 


Despite the degree of sophistication and 
thoroughness that may’be present in an 
articulation program between junior 
high and senior high, one of the largest 
problems facing any high school pupil 
personnel staff is the inability of many 
freshmen to do well in the high school 
setting once they get there. As a result, 
counselors, social workers, deans, and 
other pupil services people spend a dis- 
proportionately large amount of their 
time working with a small but 
significantly demanding group of 
freshmen who soon begin establishing 
patterns of misbehavior, truancy, failure 
and accompanying symptoms harmful to 
themselves and to the rest of the school. 
At Niles North High School in Skokie, 
Illinois, the pupil services department is 
confronting this problem head on in the 
form of a Freshman Developmental 
Seminar Program, which, besides com- 
bating the "problem freshman prob- 
lem," has drawn members of the teach- 
ing, pupil personnel, and administrative 
staffs into a venture of cooperation that 
some observers of the large school scene 
might consider not too common. The 
seminars began last year as an effort to 
provide positive assistance to students 
detected—through articulation between 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniques 


the junior high and senior high pupil 
personnel staffs—as having potential 
problems in the high school setting. 
The idea for the seminars germinated 
during the previous year, when the pupil 
services department conducted a statisti- 
cal study of freshman students who had 
two or more failures after the first six 
weeks of school. The concept of involv- 
ing these kinds of students in a program 
designed specifically for them arose out 
ofatangential effect of the study, namely 
that, although the failure study provided 
no special remedial action for the fresh- 
man students, their grades showed an 
improvement at the end of the first 
semester when compared with those of 
an equivalent group of failing students 
the year before who had not been in- 
volved in the study. Apparently, the re- 
peated individual and small group con- 
tact between the pupil personnel staff 
and the failing students for data gather- 
ing in itself gave these students some 
extra attention that made a significant 
difference. Thus, the Freshman De- 
velopmental Seminar Program was set 
up for the following year to provide that 
kind of attention on a regular basis. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL SEMINARS 


Ninety-seven freshmen from the feeder 
schools were identified as potentially 
having problems at the high school level. 
After students whose only problems 
were such things as "frequent nose- 
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Division, Skokie, Illinois. 
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bleeds" or "slight speech problem" were 
screened out, the 73 remaining “high 
risk" or "watch" students (11 percent of 
the freshman class) were scheduled to 
meet for half an hour twice a week for 
developmental seminars. The term 
"high risk" indicated that the student was 
actually experiencing significant school 
problems in junior high, while *watch" 
indicated that the student had been mak- 
ing satisfactory adjustment to school but 
that a potential for school difficulties 
existed. It was felt that both kinds of 
students could profit from the develop- 
mental seminar concept. 

The 73 students selected for the de- 
velopmental seminars were placed in six 
groups of between 11 and 16 students. 
Some selectivity for the separate groups 
was based on the particular type of be- 
havior exhibited by the student. The two 
larger groups were set up especially for 
quiet, withdrawn, and inward students 
who generally posed no discipline prob- 
lems. The other four groups largely con- 
tained the more active, outgoing, aggres- 
sive students who tended to come into 
conflict with authority and thus required 
smaller group situations. Three volun- 
teers from among the pupil services 
staff, teachers, and administration were 
assigned to each group. 

From the very beginning of the year it 
was admitted by all personnel involved 
that the program was embryonic and 
would need development as the year 
Progressed. Immediately before the 
Program got under way, however, the 
developmental seminar staffs agreed to 
adopt as their objectives the following: 


. To reduce anxiety-producing situa- 
tions for the group by giving information 
and correcting misconceptions. 


* To promote the growth of students 
educationally, emotionally, and socially. 


* To increase students’ self-awareness 
and self-affirmation. 


* To assist students and their parents in 
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developing positive attitudes toward the 
high school and to assist the school in 
maintaining positive attitudes toward 
these students. 

e To encourage students to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities, both academic 
and extracurricular, offered by the 
school. 


To accomplish these objectives, the 
group leaders exchanged ideas among 
themselves regarding kinds of topics and 
activities appropriate to the seminars. 
Some typical topics suggested for early in 
the year included: (a) acquainting the 
students with the school, its environs, the 
modular schedule system, etc.; (b) dis- 
covering the students’ fears and laying 
them to rest; (c) getting across the rele- 
vance of courses; (d) discussing study 
habits; (e) providing a format for group 
help among the students themselves; (f) 
instilling in the students the concept that 
high school is a new beginning for them; 
(g) spotting students early in the semes- 
ter to observe their functioning in 
specific classes; and (h) noticing when 
students were doing well in one subject 
but not in another and then checking 
into remedies as soon as possible. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


It was realized that many of these kinds 
of suggestions were things that the stu- 
dents had heard before, but the kinds of 
students with which the seminars would 
deal were the kinds who most often need 
small group and one-to-one assistance in 
these areas. It was also noted that these 
suggestions did not indicate any kind of 
limiting sphere of operation for the 
seminars but rather just some of the very 
practical kinds of things that could be 
done to aid in the students' developmen- 
tal progress in the high school setting. In 
fact, throughout the year each of the 
seminars developed its own personality, 
objectives, and methods beyond what 
had been established and suggested in 
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the original planning. Some groups, for 
instance, delved deeply into such specific 
approaches as "achievement motivation 
and human potential techniques" and 
other programs of sequential activities 
aimed at bringing out students’ 
strengths, assisting them in learning how 
to set goals for themselves, or helping 
them adjust to the school situation and 
realize their full potential. At the same 
time, other groups operated with very 
little structure of that nature. 
The week before school got under 
way, an evening meeting was held for 
parents of students who had been 
scheduled for the developmental semi- 
nars. The program was explained to 
them in a large group session, and they 
then broke up into smaller groups to 
meet with the staff members who would 
be conducting the seminars in which 
their children were going to participate. 
"Thereafter, contact with the parents re- 
mained an integral part of the program. 
Inservice training for the staff volun- 
teers has been accomplished in several 
ways. The most common method has 
been through meetings called periodi- 
cally in order to give the staff the oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas and techniques 
that they have found of value to the 
seminar students. Some meetings have 
also been held for those developmental 
seminar staff members interested in a 
specific kind of activity or technique for 
their group sessions with the students. 
Many of these meetings have been held 
at a time when the school's psychiatric 
consultant was available so that the 
group could profit from his observa- 
tions. Furthermore, some of the time 
that the psychiatric consultant spends at 
the school half a day each week is being 
devoted to consulting with the various 
volunteer staff groups in regard to indi- 
vidual students in the seminars and to 
holding inservice sessions with the lead- 
ers asa whole on the makeup of the ado- 
lescent and techniques that could be used 
in the seminars. 
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One of the things that spurred us on to 
amass all our forces and wholeheartedly 
delve into developing the program 
further for the subsequent year was the 
statistics for the freshman class after the 
grade report of the first six weeks. Only 
20 freshmen had failures in two or more 
courses, compared with 43 at the same 
time the previous year. Of the 73 “high 
risk” and “watch” students in the de- 
velopmental seminars, 50 passed all their 
subjects, 20 had no absences (not even 
from a single class), and 64 had no dis- 
ciplinary referrals. These statistics rep- 
resented a significant improvement in 
performance over that of freshmen with 
similar problems the previous year. 
Were the developmental seminar pro- 
gram the only variable interposed be- 
tween the two school years, we could 
have said that the success of the program 
was phenomenal. This outstanding 
change, however, was also undoubtedly 
influenced by other factors in the school, 
such as the addition of more per- 
formance-oriented and  skill-oriented 
courses at the freshman level, the addi- 
tion of staff for individualized instruc- 
tion, improvements in the scheduling 
process and in the structure of some 
freshman courses, stricter control of stu- 
dent movement in the halls, and a new 
and improved method of reporting stu- 
dent absences to parents. The presence 
of so many other variables does limit our 
pinpointing how much of the improve- 
ment was the direct result of the seminar 
program. 

"There is no doubt in the minds of 
those staff and administration members 
involved in the developmental seminars 
that much of the success of the program 
is due to the beneficial effects of students 
realizing that people are interested in 
them and are making a special effort to 
help them, as well as the simple aware- 
ness on the part of these students’ 
teachers that the student is part of a spe 
cial program and might need special 
help. 
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CHANGES IN THE SECOND YEAR 


We do not consider the present format 
sacred, and our attitude is that if we de- 
termine any change in it that would make 
it more profitable to the students, we will 
make the change. For instance, one di- 
lemma we are going to have to face in 
planning for subsequent years is resolv- 
ing the question of whether the seminars 
should remain a noncredit activity or 
should instead grant credit. Some feel 
that granting credit would be of benefit 
because it would provide greater motiva- 
tion for the students, but others feel that 
itwould result in attendant limitations on 
the structure and format and thereby 
hurt some of the spontaneity and flex- 
ibility of the seminars. For the second 
year of the program, the following 
changes are being implemented as a re- 
sult of observations made and studied 
during the constant dialogue that took 
place among the group leaders during 
the first year: 


l. This second year 140 freshmen 
students are involved, as opposed to last 
year's 73. This increase from 11 percent 
to 21 percent of the freshman class is due 
to greater awareness of the program by 
the junior high and senior high pupil 
services articulation staffs. It remains to 
be seen whether this is too large a pro- 
portion of the class to enable the pro- 
gram to retain its present purposes. 


2. While last year each group had 
three staff leaders, this year each has 
only two. This facilitates the leaders’ 
finding time to prepare together, re- 
duces the students’ chances of being 
overwhelmed by the teacher-student 
ratio of the session, and permits more 
groups to operate with fewer personnel. 


3. Although the program was entirely 
voluntary during the first year, no 
financial or time considerations being 
given the volunteer staff members, this 
year involvement as a leader counts as 
part of a teacher’s, counselor’s, social 
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worker's, or psychologist’s assignment, 
which means that this staff member is 
released of some other peripheral duties. 
This increases the staff member's time 
for preparing for the seminar sessions. 


4. Some duplication of effort is elim- 
inated this year by scheduling students so 
that, in cases in which a counselor is a 
group leader, his or her counselees who 
are in the program are placed in his or 
her seminar group. 


5. Some of last year’s seminar stu- 
dents are being used in a limited peer 
counseling function in the program ona 
trial basis. 


6. During the first year, group leaders 
constantly felt and expressed the need 
for a basis of operation more substantive 
than the written objectives of the pro- 
gram and their own ability to work up 
relevant small group activities. As a re- 
sult, two significant developments have 
taken place. First, a local university staff 
member has been employed to conduct 
for the developmental seminar leaders 
an eight-session workshop on group 
techniques with teenagers. Second, 
through a summer curriculum project, a 
handbook was developed for the leaders; 
it contains suggested practices and a 
“treasure chest” of possible group ac- 
tivities categorized according to pur- 
poses to be accomplished. Some of these 
activities are: "to reduce initial anxiety,” 
“to develop group cohesiveness,” and “to 
increase self-awareness.” 


While we feel we have been greatly 
aided in implementing the Freshman 
Developmental Seminar Program by the 
fact that our school is on a modular 
schedule system in which it is easily pos- 
sible to schedule small groups of students 
with staff members during the regular 
school day, alterations could certainly be 
made in the format to permit the success 
of a similar program in a more tradi- 
tional structure. BM 
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Helping Students 
Change the Campus 


THOMAS WOLFF 


The challenge of the 1970s to the cam- 
pus community mental health worker 
will be to translate into action the prom- 
ises of programs aimed at institutional 
change. This article describes the roles of 
the community mental health worker in 
institutional change. 
Mental health programming on uni- 
versity campuses has traditionally fo- 
cused on the organism, while community 
mental health programming offers the 
opportunity to focus on the organism, on 
the environment, and on the interaction 
ofthe two. Morrill and Hurst (1971) have 
developed three ways for the community 
mental health worker to approach 
change through an ecological model: (a) 
to modify the environment; (b) to facili- 
tate maximum use of the environment by 
the students; and (c) to study the student, 
the learning environment, and the in- 
teractions as a means of providing the 
necessary data for proceeding with (a) 
and (b). Théy have stated: 


Perhaps a most sophisticated approach will be that 
of teaching the student the skills he needs in order 
to modify his own environment so that it will better 
meet his developmental needs. Thus, the focus 
changes from one of adjustment to one of pro- 
active acting upon the environment by the indi- 
vidual [Morrill & Hurst 1971, p. 93]. 


The work described in this article de- 
rives from my position as a community 
psychologist in the University Health 
Service at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst. The goal of the 
programs can be described as helping 
students to change their environment — 
in this case the university. 

This goal is an especially appropriate 
one today in view of the massive help- 
lessness, apathy, and depression pres- 
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ently prevailing on the campus. Helping 
students to feel that they have some con- 
trol over their environment is at least one 
way to combat this growing malaise. Al- 
though Morrill and Hurst mentioned 
three possible ways of working, the 
major emphasis of this article is in the 
category of changing the institution. 


PROGRAMS FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


Four examples of programs aimed at 
helping students change their environ- 
ment are discussed here. They are: a 
program for training health consumers, 
a program for training social change 
agents, a program for working with a 
group of discontented veterans, arid a 
program for working with a group of 
discontented paraprofessional coun- 
selors. 


Training Health Consumers 

There are many boards with student 
representation at the University of Mass- 
achusetts; in fact, increased student par- 


ticipation in the decisions of the univer- 


sity is a stated goal of the present ad- 
ministration. At this time one of the 
more respected student boards is the 
Student Advisory Board to the Univer- 
sity Health Service. The fees paid by the 
students to this health service constitute 
the major part of the Health Service's 
total funding; the students can thus be 
seen as consumers, and their board can 
be conceptualized as a consumer board. 

The project with this board attempted 
to help these students change their envi- 
ronmentin regard to health care by help- 
ing them to evaluate their role as con- 
sumer representatives and to develop 
this role into a more meaningful and 
powerful one. It was assumed that, even 
though these students were interested 
and were willing to be student represen- 
tatives, they had neither the knowledge 
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nor the skill to understand and deal with 
complex health systems. Thus, a course 
entitled “Consumer Participation in 
Health Care Delivery” was offered to 
them. In this course we attempted to il- 
lustrate for the students how other con- 
sumer health boards operate, what prob- 
lems they face, what issues they address, 
and the varying degrees of decision mak- 
ing power they have attained. In addi- 
tion, we tried to assist the students in 
applying this information to their own 
board’s operation. 

The course facilitated the develop- 
ment and clarification of the demands 
made on the student leaders of the 
board, and it led the board to become 
more proactive than reactive. 

Thus, although the ultimate effect of 
the course is unknown at this time, two 
steps have been accomplished. First, we 
have been able to back up our claim that 
we want to have effective student input 
by our providing training to students 
who are in “input” roles. Second, the 
training provided, at least as reflected in 
the course evaluations filled out by the 
students, did help them understand 
their roles in the system with which they 
were dealing. 


Training Social Change Agents 


The second project involved an attempt 
to train and support students as social 
change agents on the campus. The 
specific model of social change that was 
promoted was a “Ralph Nader” 
approach—a model of doing “watchdog” 
research and investigation and employ- 
ing the data thus gained to promote 
change. A course was offered in which 
students took on research projects in 
areas of the university that annoyed 
them. The kinds of projects included a 
Study of student involvement in 
academic departmental decisions, a 
Study of student involvement in search 
committees, and a study of the problems 
and concerns of older women returning 
to the university and what the university 
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was or was not doing to help them. The 
results of each of the studies were or will 
be made available to students and staff 
who might be able to implement change 
as a result of the uncovered data. 

The course turned out to be too short, 
as there was not enough time to focus on 
the actions that needed to be developed 
based on the data that were uncovered. 
At present a research project is being 
carried out by a student-staff team 
evaluating all the university dormitories 
by means of a scale of social environ- 
ments. The data obtained will then be 
made available to freshmen in what 
might be described as a "consumer re- 
port on dormitories" so that newcomers 
to the university can make more edu- 
cated choices as to where they want to 
live. 

The result of the projects done so far 
are certainly not earthshaking, but the 
development of such a watchdog agency 
on campus and the promotion of stu- 
dents taking such a role on campus have 
the potential to create important social 
change. 

Both projects described so far were 
programs of a rather formal nature in 
that both were courses, and both pro- 
grams were in a major way initiated by 
the writer. The next two programs de- 
scribed were initiated directly by groups 
of discontented students. 


Discontented Veterans 
In this case, a group of veterans ap- 
proached student affairs personnel to 
discuss their discontentment with the 
university in a variety of areas. They 
found much of the academic material 
and requirements to be "Mickey Mouse,” 
since they were aimed at students fresh 
out of high school. They also found the 
university unable to help them with mat- 
ters of housing and finances, which were 
often of great concern to these older men 
(average age, 25), many of whom had 
wives and children. And they found the 
emotional strain of being in school or 
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returning from Vietnam to be quite dis- 
turbing. 
These concerns could have been heard 
and responded to in the traditional men- 
tal health fashion; thatis, they could have 
been treated as difficulties in adaptation 
to an environment and could thus have 
spurred the development of remedial as- 
sistance for these students in the form of, 
for example, a veterans’ counseling 
center or a program for training veter- 
ans to counsel other veterans. The same 
concerns also could have been re- 
sponded to ina way that would produce a 
different goal: not one of adaptation but 
one of change. That is, the veterans 
could attempt to change the institution 
so that their needs could be better met. 
The staff who worked with this group of 
veterans attempted to listen and act on a 
series of levels, both remedial (aimed at 
adaptation) and preventive (aimed at 
change). 

With the help of the consultants, the 
veterans developed a questionnaire for 
all 1,500 veterans on campus and got the 
funds to distribute and analyze the data. 
This process attempted to provide the 
veterans with even more “clout” in their 
negotiations with the administration. At 
the same time, the veterans presented 
their concerns to both a student affairs 
administrator and the faculty senate. 
The faculty senate set up a subcommittee 
to study the academic needs of veterans 
and particularly to consider dropping 
specific requirements for the veterans. 
The student affairs administrator ex- 
amined the possibility of setting up an 
office for veterans, manned by veterans, 
which would provide counseling, advice, 
and advocacy for the concerns of vet- 

erans on campus. 

Up to this point, the program might 
sound like the "perfect" consultation 
—but our ultimate gains were minimal, 
since very few of our hopes came to frui- 
tion. The faculty committee produced 
no recommendations, and when the stu- 
dent affairs office finally did hire two 
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student veterans to work in the veterans’ 
affairs office, they were only a replace- 
ment for the full-time person who had 
just retired. The combined salaries of the 
two students totaled less than that of the 
full-time person, and the difference in 
salaríes did not go into the office of vet- 
erans' affairs. 

Our problems in reaching our goals 
were many, but three should be stressed. 
First, student affairs consultants were 
split in viewing the problems in a reme- 
dial versus a preventive fashion and thus 
could not provide coordinated consulta- 
tion. Second, the students wanted im- 
mediate results, but the system wouldn't 
change quickly enough if at all. Third, 
although a variety of strategies were dis- 
cussed, the students chose the traditional 
route of collecting evidence and present- 
ing it to administrators and were very 
slow to accept the fact that they were 
being "negotiated to death." 

"The experience with the veterans illus- 
trates the difficulties in attempting to 
produce social change when there is op- 
position to viewing the problems in terms 
of change by administrators, colleagues, 
and even students themselves. 


Discontented 
Paraprofessional Counselors 


The final example involved a group of 
peer sex educators (students trained to 
run sex education programs in dor- 
mitories) who discovered that the fund- 
ing for their program was likely to be cut 
off. The peer educators had been quite 
successful at their job, and the antici- 
pated funding cut seemed to result from 
administrative squabbling and did not 
seem to relate to the quality of the work 
of the students. When these issues arose, 
the students voiced their concerns to 
their professional trainers, who pro- 
vided the students with the time and 
guidance to develop strategies to get 
their needs met. The students generated 
petitions as well as-meetings and letters 
of support, and they thus pressured the 
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administration to come up with the 
funds. This action ultimately led to the 
continued financial support of the pro- 
gram. The fact that the trainers not only 

: permitted but supported the students in 
developing strategies led to the accusa- 
tion by one administrator that the train- 
ers were "using the students against me." 
The unpopularity of an advocacy posi- 
tion, therefore, is quite clear. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Work in the four examples described 
raises serious problems for community 
mental health workers in three areas: 
with the community, with the students, 
and with the change agents themselves. 
Issues with 
the University Community 
One of the major issues in institutional 
change programming concerns one's 
constituency. Does the change agent 
represent all the various populations on 
the campus (faculty, administration, 
staff, students, board of trustees, etc.), or 
does the change agent have a specific 
constituency whose best interests he or 
she can advocate? One can take the posi- 
tion that facilitating communication be- 
tween the various populations will lead to 
social change, or one can choose any 
single population as his or her constit- 
uency. But the change agent must be 
Clear about which position is being taken 
atany specific time with any specific case. 
As an employee of a university health 
service that is directly funded by stu- 
dents, I chose to identify the student 
Population as the group I would advo- 
cate in my social change programming. 
This would have been a considerably 
more difficult position to take if my fund- 
ing were coming directly from the 
administration. But it did not totally re- 
move the pressure that would come from 
the administration. For example, at one 
point a high-level administrator called 
me, acknowledged both my interest in 
Social change and my work with veterans, 
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and then invited me to consult with a 
group of Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War who were presently occupying the 
ROTC building. He had some question 
about their emotional stability and won- 
dered whether I could *help them." I 
refused. 


Issues with the Students 


Developing social change projects with 
students has some severe limitations. 
The students’ identification with their in- 
stitution, especially in the case of a large 
state university, is minimal, and their 
preplanned transience doesn't help. In 
addition, in contrast to the national myth 
of the revolutionary students, at present 
students seem on the whole to believe in 
working within the system and not rock- 
ing the boat, and they do not readily in- 
volve themselves in more risky social 
change strategies. Those students who 
attempt social change through elected 
student government positions tend to 
fall into the same traps that have made 
our nationally elected representatives so 
ineffective in social change. 

Seeing these shortcomings, a consul- 
tant to the student population must 
avoid imposing his or her goals, strategies, 
or philosophy on the students and yet 
must try to expose the students to some 
other option—a difficult tightrope to 
walk. For example, at one point in work- 
ing with the veterans it became clear to 
me that they were negotiating with the 
wrong office, that they needed to be 
working higher up the administrative 
ladder if they had any hope of being 
funded. Yet telling them that was useless, 
since they still believed what they were 
being told by the administration and had 
to actually be disappointed by that 
administrative office before they could 
understand my advice. 


Issues for the Change Agent 


Moving into the role of social change 
agent certainly raises many personal 
concerns. One of the foremost is how 
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much one iswillihg to risk for his or her 
beliefs. This issue is always a factor in 
change projects, but it becomes even 
more apparent when one works within 
an advocacy model, as in the projects de- 
scribed above. 

A question that often arises is: “What 
the hell am I doing?” Certainly diagnos- 
ing institutions and planning institu- 
tional change were not a major part of 
my training. Indeed, the areas of exper- 
tise I found myself drawing on came 
from quite distant corners of the 
campus—public health, business, or- 
ganizational psychology, and education. 
For someone who has just become com- 
fortable in certain clinical skills, it is both 
a challenge and a "pain" to learn whole 
new areas of expertise. 

Finally, itis extremely difficult to know 
how successful you have been when 
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you're finished with any one project or 
any series of projects, because you want 
to know not only whether it was a suc- 
cessful learning experience or social ex- 
perience for you and the students but, 
most importantly, whether the institu- 
tion changed. 

It is proposed here that helping stu- 
dents to change their environment is po- 
tentially a fruitful goal for the commun- 
ity mental health worker on the campus. 
Eldridge Cleaver underlined the neces- 
sity of such programs when he said, "If 
you're not part of the solution, you're 
part of the problem." W 
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George Washington University 


Publishers interested in having their materials 
reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Dr. Daniel Sinick, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Items 
reviewed in this column are not available from 
APGA. 


Foundations of Futurology in Education edited 
by Richard W. Hostrop. ETC Publications, 18512 
Pierce Terrace, Homewood, Illinois 60430. 1973. 
249 pp. $7.95. 


Convinced that “the future must be studied at 
least as seriously as the past,” Hostrop has 
brought together top-notch futurists’ fore- 
casts (and foundations therefor) related to 
education. In the first of these reprinted arti- 
cles, Alvin Toffler asserts that “our schools 
face backward toward a dying system.” Look- 
ing forward through crystal-ball binoculars, 
he is joined by other sage seers, including 
Wilbur Cohen, Peter Drucker, Thomas 
Green, Robert Theobald, and Harvey 
Wheeler. What they see in the future is worth 
considering in the present. 


A Guide to Psychiatric Diagnosis and Under- 
standing for the Helping Professions by Martin 
Goldberg. Nelson-Hall Company, 325 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 60606. 1973. 181 pp. $9.95. 


A psychiatrist and teacher of psychiatry, the 
author offers what he regards as "an irrever- 
ent guide" but what essentially follows tradi- 
tional diagnostic categories and explanatory 
concepts. Informal, forthright, and refresh- 
ingly affirming his eclecticism, the book 
"makes no real effort at surveying the litera- 
ture, explaining subjects in great depth, or 
examining scholarly arguments." Examined 
are eight categories of "mental disorder" 
(mental retardation improperly included), 
with emphasis given neuroses, psychoses, and 
personality disorders. Case examples and 
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treatment are described, as well as diagnoses, 
Goldberg's style suggested by his inclusion of 
“epithetic diagnosis. . . . f we cannot figure out 
what is wrong with someone, we can at least 
call him a nasty name." 


Career Guidance: Practice and Perspectives 
edited by Norman C. Gysbers, Harry N. Drier, Jr., 
and Earl J. Moore. Charles A. Jones Publishing 
Company, 4 Village Green, S.E., Worthington, Ohio 
43085. 1973. 310 pp. $10.60. 


Both title page and cover are remiss in not 
informing the reader that this is a book of 
readings; "edited by" is supplied by the re- 
viewer. The collection is creditable, the 30 
papers—almost all previously published— 
covering "The Past" (only 2 papers), "The 
Present” (12), and “The Future” (16) of 
career guidance, with able organization and 
supplementation by the editors. The three 
parts have substantive introductions and 
suggested readings in addition to a consoli- 
dated list of all the references. 


Organizational Behavior and the Practice of 
Management by David R. Hampton, Charles E 
Summer, and Ross A. Weber. Revised edition. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1900 E. Lake Ave., 
Glenview, Illinois 60025. 1973. 939 pp. $12.50. 


Although prepared for managers, this book 
of bulk and substance has considerable con- 
tent of consequence to P&G'ers. “Individual 
Motivation,” “Interpersonal Communica- 
tion,” and “Group Dynamics” are 3 of the 12 
chock-full chapters. Each chapter includes 
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short cases, sharp questions, relevant refer- 
ences, and reprinted readings of high quality 
by authoritative writers. The present authors 
have aptly accomplished their aim: "not to 
‘cover’ the behavioral sciences, but to uncover 
the deeper structure of behavior in organiza- 
tions. ... 


Undergraduate Education in Psychology by 
James A. Kulik in collaboration with Donald R. 
Brown, Richard E. Vestewig, and Jane Wright. 
American Psychological Association, 1200 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 1973. 228 pp. $2.00 


paperback. Graduate Study in Psychology for 
1974-75 by the Educational Affairs Office. Same 
publisher. 1973. 362 pp. $4.00 paperback. 


The first of these modestly priced APA offer- 
ings is a report of a study conducted at the 
University of Michigan undera grant to APA 
from the National Science Foundation. A 
questionnaire survey was done of 463 four- 
year colleges with a major in psychology, 52 
with no psychology major, and 99 two-year 
colleges. Site visits were made to 17 colleges, 
10 programs being reported here. Somewhat 
inadequate in its organization, the report 
reflects wide diversity interpretable as either 
unconscionable chaos or wholesome 
pluralism. The second publication, produced 
by APA staff, is mainly an alphabetical ar- 
rangement by state of “educational facilities” 
(an inhouse outhouse list?) with master's or 
doctoral psychology programs. An immense 
amount of information is provided about 378 
programs in 318 institutions in the United 
States and Canada. "There is no evaluation of 
the programs and no implication of approval 
by APA" in most instances. A worthwhile 
guide for guidance workers. 


Educators Guide to Free Films compiled and 
edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer and John C. Diffor. 
Educators Progress Service, Inc., Randolph, Wis- 
Consin 53956. 1973. 817 pp. $11.75 paperback. 
Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips compiled and 
edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer and John C. Diffor. 
Same publisher. 1973. 178 pp. $8.50 paperback. 
Educators Guide to Free Ti Scripts, and 
Transcriptions compiled and edited by Walter A. 
Wittich and Raymond H. Suttles. Same publisher. 
1973. 297 pp. $9.50 paperback. 


These perennial aids to P&G'ers are, respec- 
tively, in their 33rd, 25th, and 20th editions, 
reflecting the progress of the audiovisual arts. 
Each guide has Guidance as one of the topics 
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GIFTED STUDENTS FOUNDATION, INC. 
offers mind-expanding experiences 
for Jr. & Sr. High students during the 
summer of '74. 


SELECTION CRITERIA. Students must 
rank in the top 5%—verified by 125 IQ or 
95% on nationally std. ach. test. 


e Educational, social, recreational and 
cultural 

e 2 to 7 wks. on college campus 

e Seminars on relevant topics 

e No exams; no grades 


e Outstanding professional staff 
e 2-day and 8-day Field Trips 
e $175 per wk.—total cost 


For information write: 


Dr. E. R. Simmons, President 
Gifted Students Foundation, Inc. 
12810 Hillcrest Road, Suite 120 
Dallas, Texas 75230 


in its alphabetical arrangement, which is ac- 
companied by title and subject indexes. In- 
formation is provided about contents, avail- 
ability, and procurement. 


Everything to Gain: A Guide to Self-Fulfillment 


through Logoanalysis by James C. Crumbaugh. 
Nelson-Hall Company, 325 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 60606. 1973. 254 pp. $7.95. 


“This book will take you step by step from the 
Nobody class to the Somebody class." You 
therefore have nothing to lose but your lack 
of meaning in life. Clinical psychologist 
Crumbaugh delineates a system, derived 
from psychiatrist Viktor Frank's logo- 
therapy, for instilling or restoring a purpose 
in life. The major steps include self- 
evaluation, *proving to yourself your assets 
and personal worth," searching for meaning- 
ful values, and self-reevaluation and com- 
mitment, all steps paralleled by exercises "to 
release the magic that is within you.” “The 
Belief in Miracles” and “Belief in a Higher 
Power” are significant chapter subheads. If 
this system could make everybody Somebody, 
it would be Something Else. 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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Counseling Effectively in Groups 
edited by John Vriend and Wayne W. 


Dyer p. 560 
Counseling-Learning: A Whole- 
Person Model for Education by Charles 
Curran p. 562 
Beginning Counseling Practicum by 
William C. Cottle p. 563 


Action Counseling for Behavior 
Change by Richard Dustin and Rickey 
George 


Simulation Games: An Approach to 
Learning by Dennis M. Adams p. 565 


Current Psychotherapies edited by 


Raymond Corsini p. 565 
Diversity and Choice in Higher 
Education by Anthony Gordon Watts p. 566 


Counseling Effectively in Groups edited by John 
Vriend and Wayne W. Dyer. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Educational Technology Publications, 1973. 
374 pp. $9.95. 


This book of invited articles is dedicated to 
the presentation of effective group counsel- 
ing technology. Technology, however, is in- 
terpreted broadly enough to encompass 
gadgetry, techniques, concepts, practices, 
and innovations. While the book is directed 
primarily to educational practitioners, most 
of its content will appeal to counselors in 
other settings as well. 

The 26 contributors to the volume hold 
many views in common. Most share a prefer- 
ence for specific goal setting related to the 
individual needs of group members. The 
group exists, then, to facilitate the progress of 
members toward their individual goals rather 
than to accomplish some monolithic goal of 
the group. The views of Schwebel and Jef- 
feries seem to differ somewhat from the 
others in this regard. They see the counselor 
as a social activist and group counseling as a 
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vehicle for social reconstructionism; conse- 
quently, the group functions to encourage 
nonconformity to some oppressive aspects of 
prevailing cultural práctice. 

The writers' penchant for specificity leads 
many of them to appear somewhat critical of 
the more molar, global goals and the less di- 
rective roles of leaders in sensitivity and en- 
counter groups. Bebout's chapter, summariz- 
ing the research regarding the use of en- 
counter groups in higher education, is a 
notable exception to this negative stance. 

Many contributors also stress the impor- 
tance of evaluating outcomes in terms of the 
personal successes and failures of group 
members. This distinctive Krumboltzian 
theme is picked up in many of the chapters 
Rowe and Winborn, in their chapter regard- 
ing common fears that the public holds about 
group work, suggest that group counselors 
need to provide evaluative evidence that 
would satisfy potential consumer advocates 
such as Nader. 

While the first five chapters struck me as 
rather innocuous, a few others as trivial, an 
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rilasec (rà s&), n. 


Test your vocabulary. Choose the right definition: 


1. Ed an extra dry raisin, grown in desert areas of Southern California. 


2. eal a well-known Czechoslovakian double-agent and diplomat. 


3: E] a famous dry wine made from a secret blend of grapes grown in the Touraine 
province of France. 


4. | an acronym based on the six occupational scales identified in Dr. John 
Holland’s theory of vocational choice. 


If you picked number 4, you are right! The six occupational areas are 
realistic, investigative, artistic, social, enterprising, conventional. And 
now a new exposition of Dr.Holland’s theory is available, expanding 
its usefulness and reporting more than 100 research studies in a down- 
to-earth style aimed at the front-line counselor as well as the research 
specialist. 


MAKING VOCATIONAL CHOICES: A Theory of Careers ; 
(No postage or handling charges when check accompanies order. Cali- 
fornians add 40¢ sales tax.) Hardback, 193 pp., $7.95. 


Dr. Holland’s theory led to a revolutionary new vocational counseling 
tool that you will surely want to examine. 


THE SELF-DIRECTED SEARCH ; j 
A specimen set contains assessment booklet, the Occupations Finder, 


and the Counselor's Guide, $2.00. (Professional Manual, $3.00 addi- 
tional. Payment must accompany order.) 
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A well-known New York book 
publisher is searching for man- 
uscripts worthy of publication. 
Fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
and even 


juveniles, specialized t 
controversial subjects will be 
considered. If you have a book 
length manuscript ready (or 
almost ready) for publication, 


and would like more informa- 


tion and a free 52 page illus- 
trated brochure, please write: 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
Dept. B-1 
516 West 34th Street 
New York N.Y. 10001 


at least one as lengthy and rambling, I 
nevertheless found considerably more con- 
tent of merit in this volume than in most 
group counseling volumes. 

Krumboltz and Potter offer a very specific 
delineation of group behaviors that facilitate 
trust and openness, cohesiveness, and task 
accomplishment. They also list leader be- 
haviors and group exercises that contribute 
to each of these outcomes. Carkhuff presents 
his training model in what appears to be an 
abstracted version of his volume The Art of 
Helping. 

Gazda and Peters have updated their 1968 
analysis of the research in group procedures 
in a form that should prove most helpful to 
serious students of group research. However, 
since the writers could not review unpub- 
lished research, and since editors seem partial 

to articles reporting positive results, the con- 
clusions are perhaps somewhat optimistic. 

Dyer and Vriend in one of their chapters 
offer some helpful principles and interesting 
techniques for using role working (roleplay- 
ing) in group counseling. This is likely to be 
one of the most useful chapters for prac- 
titioners. 
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About a year ago in this journal I reviewe 
another group counseling volume and con- 
cluded that I would continue to sample the — 
literature rather than adopt that volume mo 
text for my group courses. After reviewing 
this book, however, I have tentatively 
adopted it as a text.—Kenneth B. Matheny, 


Georgia State University, Atlanta. 


Counseling-Learning: A Whole-Person Model 
for Education by Charles Curran. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, Inc., 1973. 258 pp. $11.75. 


The whole-person model for education is à 
provocative one based on a gestalt view of 
humanity and the application of counseling - 
principles and practices to classroom learn- 
ing. Within the model, teachers function as 
counselors to students, recognizing that 
learners not only think but feel as well, In — 
the same sense, students demonstrate under 
standing of teachers as whole persons who 
not only impart knowledge but have feelings 
about how and what they are teaching, The 
result is a mutually involving process that 
affirms the worth of both teachers and stu- 
dents. 

The author divides the book into two major 
sections: The first is devoted to an explana- — 
tion and a theoretical discussion of the — 
counseling-learning model; the second is dë- 
voted to the model's application and dem- 
onstration. It is the first portion that I found 
most valuable. The author presents a view of 
the teaching-learning relationship modeled 
from the counseling process and contrasts it 
with traditional student and teacher roles. He — 
devotes considerable discussion to the 
philosophical origins of the current educa- 
tional model and points out the ways in which 
it has victimized teachers and students. 

The author’s discussion of the various 
stages of learning and the dynamics that op- 
erate between teacher and learner as they — 
proceed from stage to stage is particularly 
insightful. Anyone involved in teaching who 
reads this chapter will want to take another 
look at what has been occurring in his or her 
classes. 1 

By enabling the reader to conceptualize 
learning in terms of relationships between 
knower and learner, the author provides the 
reader some fresh insights about the nature — 
of the learning process and how it can be be: 
facilitated. 
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The second part of the book, which deals 
with application and demonstration of the 
whole-person model, is helpful; but some of 
the typescripts included seem unnecessarily 
long. Those that show how the counseling- 
learning model is applied to foreign language 
classes are troublesome reading, for they in- 
clude the students’ comments in the foreign 
language as well as the English translations. 

The major reservation I have about the 
author's whole-person model for education 
concerns the extent to which it could be prac- 
tically implemented. The model presupposes 
a degree of counseling sophistication that 
most teachers do not possess. Therefore, 
rather extensive training in counseling is a 
prerequisite for anyone wishing to apply the 
model, and extensive training is often pro- 
hibitively expensive and time-consuming. 
Considering this aspect of the model, I won- 
der whether it will receive the serious atten- 
tion it deserves or will be passed over as "too 
impractical" to have any functional value. 

Despite this reservation, I feel the book 
deserves a careful reading by professionals in 
the counseling and teaching fields who are 
searching for a better way to educate whole 
persons.—Sally A. Felker, Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio. 


Beginning Counseling Practicum by William C. 
x4 eg York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1973. 252 
pp. $9.75. 


This book is disappointing in that itscontents 
do not reflect its title. I had hoped that more 
attention would be paid to the doing of coun- 
seling. As it is, there are two chapters on. 
communication, a nine-page counseling in- 
terview transcript, and one page devoted to a 
discussion of the initial interview. The latter 
seems especially short, considering that two 
Pages are given to a table to help explain the 
meaning of correlations. 


Cottle's practicum counseling is an edu- 
cational-vocational variety that involves: (a) 
gathering data about the client, (b) synthe- 
sizing the data, and (c) providing feedback 
to the client. Of those three parts, by far the 
Most attention is paid to the data collection 
from tests, from records, and from the client. 
The interview transcript largely emphasizes 
the data collection from the client. Feedback 
to the client (of mainly test data) is demon- 
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COUNSELOR’S 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


A quarterly annotated bibliography of 
current literature on educational and 
vocational guidance. Nearly 250 books, 
pamphlets and periodicals reviewed in 
each issue. A "special supplement"—an 


article or speech by BBCCS staff or other 
counselors in the field—is included in 
each issue. P 


A one-year subscription costs only $9. 
For a complimentary copy, please write to: 


Dr. S. Norman Feingold 

Editor, Career Department 101 

B'nai B'rith Career and Counseling 
Services 

1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 


strated through eight letters written to clients 
reviewing what was said and recommended 
during the counseling sessions. "Those letters 
do not provide information about the syn- 
thesizing aspect, in that Cottle does not bring 
the reader in on the process of formulating 
such letters. 

The book is a once-over-lightly treatment 
that ranges between tests (touching on the 
Kuders, DAT, SVIB, and MMPI), statistics, 
supervision, and various forms (e.g., for re- 
lease of information). The focus seems to 
shift between the person who is running the 
practicum and the student who is taking the 
practicum. Overall the book greatly resem- 
bles Cottle and Downie's Preparation for Coun- 
seling and Hahn and MacLean's Counseling 
Psychology. Three of the main substantive 
elements (a questionnaire, a rating scale, and 
a client personal data sheet) were published 
earlier in Preparation for Counseling. 

Cottle cites Carl Rogers more than he cites 
anyone else. The emphasis seems to be placed 
on Rogers Client-Centered Therapy, although 
On Becoming a Person is also cited. Donald 
Super and E. T. Hall (The Silent Language and 
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PARAPROFESSIONALS IN 
COUNSELING, GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


(APGA Reprint Series #5) 
—Edited by David G. Zimpfer 


Paraprofessionals perform an essential role 
in the health professions. In the maturing of 
professions, and here we refer to the 
burgeoning fields of guidance and counsel- 
ing, it is inevitable that paraprofessionals be 
used as tasks become more numerous and 
complex. David Zimpfer has brought together 


the literature which most clearly and intelli- 
gently supports the notion of paraprofes- 
Sionalism in APGA-related activities. The 
editor has chosen articles which offer seminal 
ideas or research findings, descriptions of 
outstanding working programs, or helpful 
overviews. This work is the most positive 
compendium to date on an area of counseling 
which will surely increase in stature. 1974. 


In press. American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


1607 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


The Hidden Dimension) also receive considera- 
ble attention. 

The unique features of this book seem to be 
limited to three chapters in it: a list of 20 
“experimental computerized attempts to 
provide ... help in arriving at educational 
and vocational decisions”; the aforemen- 
tioned counseling summary letters; and the 
written counseling philosophies of four 
counselors—all of whom come out sounding 
Rogerian-eclectic, thus resembling Cottle. 

For the most part, this looks like just 
another book on counseling that includes 
material widely available from other sources, 
especially Cottle's earlier counseling 
text.—Robert H. Dolliver, University of Missouri, 

Columbia. 


Action Counseling for Behavior Change 
Richard Dustin and Rickey George. New York: Intext 
Educational Publishers, 1973. 241 pp. $6.50 paper- 
back. 


If you are a counselor who values your ability 
to relate sensitively to clients and yet feel 
queasy about a lack of evidence of your pro- 
ductiveness, Action Counseling for Behavior 
Change may be for you. Of if you love your 
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relationship therapy role and yet are in- 
trigued by the tantalizing successes reported 
by behavior change agents employing 
learning-based methodologies, you too may 
find this book intriguing. For action counsel- 
ing views counseling as a learning process 
that "occurs within a helping relationship [p. 
29],” a relationship characterized by such 
conce pts as warmth, respect, and empathy. If 
you value individual freedom and responsi- 
bility, you'll appreciate the book's incorpora- 
tion of the behavior contract, a specification 
of goals and plans mutually determined by 
counselor and client. You will be offered a 
general approach to action counseling: prob- 
lem definitions; the behavior contract; some- 
thing about social learning, classical condi- 
tioning, and group counseling; and evalua- 
tion techniques. You may, however, find 
some ofthe illustrations peripheral or confus- 
ing. 

Behavior change agents who are convinced 
of the importance of operational language, 
however, would probably be critical of this 
book. Dustin and George emphasize the im- 
portance of empathy, respect, and warmth, 
hinting about what goes on interpersonally 
when one possesses those qualities. While 
they cite Carkhuff's approximated 
operationalizations of those terms, one is still 
left dangling. If such qualities are so vitally 
important to the success of a counseling pro- 
gram, the counselor must be implementing 
them through some specific stimuli. The 
client is not affected by the counselor's verbal 
declaration that he or she possesses those 
qualities but rather by what the counselor 
does. Either those qualities should be fully 
defined operationally and the effects of the 
operations studied, or, if their behavioral 
correlates are so subtle that no one can locate 
them, perhaps they are superfluous. (It's my 
guess that the responses probably consist of 
tone of voice, words, vocal emphasis, body 
movements, direction of gaze, frowns, smiles, 
etc., that are emitted following specific client 
behaviors.) 

In sum, read Action Counseling for Behavior 
Change if you are a relationship counselor 
intrigued by learning approaches. But then, 
once you do decide that such an approach has 
merit, go to a text that uses operational lan- 
guage and describes behavioral methodology 
in more precise detail —Beth Sulzer-Azaroff, 
University of Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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Simulation Games: An Approach to Learning by 
Dennis M. Adams. Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. 
Jones Publishing Company, 1973. 115 pp. $6.60 


paperback. 


This book is an introduction to the use of 
simulation games as aids to the classroom 
teacher. There is a brief introduction, citing 
some of the benefits of the use of games to 
stimulate learning. The major portion of the 
book provides a summary of published edu- 
cational games. In addition, a section is pro- 
vided that discusses techniques for the de- 
velopment of games by the classroom 
teacher. 

In the introduction the writer touches on 
the meaning of play, the relationship of play 
to games, learning objectives, structure of 
knowledge, group dynamics, and the design 
and structure of simulation games. 

There is very little in this book that would 
be of direct use to the counselor. Its focus is 
on presenting an approach that the classroom 
teacher can use to incorporate simulation 
games into the curriculum. Since this book is 
written in a very simplistic style and does not 
deal with the topic in any depth, there is very 
little to recommend it to the counselor's 
attention.—Ralph Pippert, Brandon University, 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, 


Current Psychotherapies edited by Raymond 
Corsini. Itasca, Illinois: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 
pe o. 502 pp. $14.50 hardbound; $8.50 paper- 
ack, 


Those working in the field of therapeutic 
psychology are only too aware of the prob- 
lems associated with trying to keep up with 
new developments while at the same time re- 
maining conversant with the more traditional 
approaches. This is the problem to which 
Corsini has addressed himself in Current 
Psychotherapies. 
, The editor took the innovative route of 
inviting practitioners of known repute from 
12 schools of psychotherapeutic thought to 
expound their viewpoints following a com- 
mon outline. The basic outline included 
definition; history; theory, with a comparison 
with other systems; personality theory; proc- 
€ss of psychotherapy; applications; a case 
example; and a summary. 

The 12 schools of thought included in the 
book are: psychoanalytic, Adlerian, analyti- 
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Vitalizing 
Guidance in 


Urban Schools 
JULIUS MENACKER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. 


A former inner-city high school 
counselor here develops new points 
of view and strategies for guidance 
in urban schools 


254 pages, paperback — $5.95 
Just published, order from: 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
79 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 


cal, client-centered, rational-emotive, be- 
havior (a la Wolpe), gestalt, reality, experien- 
tial, transactional analysis, encounter, and 
"Thorne's eclectic view. Those looking for an 
explication of behavior modification and 
some of the more recent arrivals on the scene 
will be disappointed. 

Some contributors fit into the required out- 
line very comfortably, and their writing 
moves easily. Others seem to have been har- 
nessed by the structure, and I found their 
contributions at times repetitious and achore 
to read. Some of the contributors’ compari- 
sons of their systems with others is inadequate 
because of their lack of knowledge of other 
systems. 

Treatments of the various schools of 
thought varies from adequate to exception- 
ally good. The only exception is the chapter 
on psychoanalysis. While the required outline 
offered ample opportunity for methodologi- 
cal chauvinism, the author's position borders 
on the absurd. He seems so busy lauding 
psychoanalysis that he neglects to give the 
substantive material necessary to help others 
come to a good understanding of what it is all 
about. This is all the more unfortunate since 
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psychoanalysis has made such a great con- 
tribution to therapeutic understanding. 

In spite of the stylistic shortcomings atten- 
dant upon forcing a group of contributors 
into the same structural mold, the book 
should prove very useful. As a textbook for 
courses in theories of counseling and psycho- 
therapy at the graduate level, it offers the 
opportunity for students to become familiar 
with leading schools of thought in a format 
that provides for ready comparison. For the 
professional, it may be a handy reference to 
some of the more prominent current view- 
points. For all, the extensive bibliographies 
will prove valuable.—Glenn A. Chaffee, Met- 
ropolitan Guidance Center, Farmington, 
Michigan. E 


peret and Choice in Higher Education by An- 
ny Gordon Watts. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1972. 268 pp. $13.25. 3 


Tony Watts has spent much of his career in 
the publishing business, providing informa- 
tion for pupils in schools to help them make 
choices involving career and course decisions. 
Were it not for the quality of the material for 
which he and his colleagues at the Careers 
Research and Advisory Centre in Cambridge 
have been responsible, pupils in British 
schools would have been in a sorrier state 
than they are. Even so, a large proportion of 
students enter higher education in Britain 
each year with ill-formed concepts of their 
motives and aspirations and little idea of the 
impact that the particular choice of institu- 
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tion will have on them. This book will not 
provide the answers to candidates for places 
in higher education, but it will alert teachers, 
school counselors, and people in higher edu- 
cation to factors that influence choice and 
affect success or failure of those who enter 
their colleges. 

Very little research has been done in Brit- 
ain in this field despite the opportunity af- 
forded by a common system of application 
for places in universities. Watts not only gives 
a comprehensive survey of the systems of 
choice in other countries, including the 
United States; he also contributes, in a well- 
organized volume of under 300 pages, the 
findings of his own inquiries into factors 
influencing choice of higher education. This 
is no bedtime reading, but it is a scholarly 
production by a sensitive and competent re- 
searcher who is fully aware of the delicate 
area of decision making and of the subtle 
influences of institutions on individuals. 

Although Watts is careful to avoid making 
easy recommendations, his thesis provides 
the strongest possible arguments for greater 
inter- and intra-institutional flexibility and 
for the development of highly sophisticated 
counseling services for highly intelligent 
young people in Britain who are expected to 
enter higher education and who at present 
receive only minimal help of this kind. It 
should also provide useful comparative in- 
formation for American counselors as well as 
an opportunity for them to rethink some of 
their own approaches to counseling the gifted 
on college choice.—Audrey Newsome, Univer- 
sity of Keele, North Staffordshire, England. 
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Redirect 


Education? 


B. F. Skinner on Education (Part 
I) explores such important issues 
as ... how his concepts on free- 
dom and contro! are related to the 
classroom experience . . . the de- 
fective learning environment in 


School today some conse- 
quences and alternatives . . . what 
values are implicit in his technol- 
ogy of a behavioral change ... 
how the educational philosophies 
and psychologies espousing free- 
dom actually are inimical to the im- 
provement of teaching ... given 
the current status of our educa- 
tional system, how and where the 
Process of effecting change will 
begin. 25 minutes. 16mm, color 
and sound. Sale price $250; rental 
fee per day of use $25. 


B. F. Skinner on Education (Part 
lI) continues the exploration of 
Such important issues as . . . what 
the implications are for our educa- 
lional system of the increased leis- 
ure time provided by the technolog- 
ical Society ... why the educa- 
tional system is ineffectual in de- 
veloping enduring pursuits such as 
reading for enjoyment . . . should 
Schools help develop people who 
will be deeply concerned about the 
welfare of their fellow man, and 
who will work for the betterment of 


These two prominent 
spokesmen explore and 
analyze today's educational 
system and discuss the 
necessity for change. 


other human beings ... why 
humanistic education is less effec- 
tive in promoting philanthropic be- 
havior than is operant analysis and 
the use of contingencies of rein- 
forcement. 25 minutes. 16mm, 
color and sound. Sale price $250; 
rental fee per day of use $25. 


Carl Rogers on Education (Part 
1) describes how people acquire 
significant learning, and indicates 
the directions in which the educa- 
tional system must change if it is to 
have a real impact on students. 
The film covers such topics as . . . 
the role of the student in formulat- 
ing his own curriculum . . . the cir- 
cumstances under which learning 
will be a most lasting and meaning- 
ful process ... the activities a 
teacher should engage in to be a 
facilitator of learning ... and the 
qualities in the interpersonal rela- 
tionship between facilitator and 
students which foster and encour- 
age the learning process. 30 min- 
utes. 16mm, color and sound. 
Sale price $250; rental fee per day 
of use $25. 


Carl Rogers on Education (Part 
M) continues the analysis of the 
educational system by focusing on 
the following topics . - - implement- 
ing "freedom to learn" within the 
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restraints and obligations imposed 
upon teachers in the usual educa- 
tional setting ... coping with the 
different expectations students 
have of what they want or need 
from a teacher . . . the role of the 
educational system in transmitting 
societal values and in helping 
young people resolve value ques- 
lions ... the characteristics in 
young people which are fostered 
by teachers who facilitate "free- 
dom to learn." 30 minutes. 16mm, 
color and sound. Sale price $250; 
rental fee per day of use $25. 


Special discount: rental fee when 
both parts of Skinner or both parts 
of Rogers are used together is $40 
per day of use; sale price when 
both parts of Skinner or both parts 
of Rogers are purchased together 
is $400. 


To order these films, please send 
your request accompanied by full 
payment or purchase order to: 


American 
Personnel & 
Guidance Assn. 
Film Dept. 


1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2000! 


Telephone No. (202) 483-4633 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personne! and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
stimulating writing dealing with (a) discussions of current professional and scientific issues, (b) descriptions of 
new techniques or innovative practices and programs, (c) scholarly commentaries on APGA as an association 
and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published research, and (e) research reports of unusual 
significance to practitioners. F 

Dialogues, poems, and brief descriptions of new practices and programs will also be considered. All material 
should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of practitioners. 
When submitting a manuscript for publication, use the following guidelines. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Send an original and two clear copies; original should be typed on 8/4" x 11" white bond. 
2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
and below subheads. : 


B. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

Hose a eei nier bip mi and Guidance Journal, American Personnèl and Guidance 
] ve. N.W., Washi , D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's 

university address will only delay handling. En nos 


Note: Authors must bear responsibility for the accui 
racy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. 
Authors should make sure that these are coi and 
changes on the galley , mplete Correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 i 
,500 words (approximately 13 pages of double- 
‘spaced typewritten Copy including references, tables, and figures), nor should they be less than 2,000 words. 


form of verbatim interchange among two or more f 
people, either oral or by correspondence. Photographs of 
ps a as Lei peces wher a dialogue is accepted for io ied že 
" s. Poems should have specific reference tions jent 
personnel workers. to or implications for the work of counselors and stud 


5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent 10 
members of the Editorial Board. Manuscripts not accepted will be retumed for revision or rejected. Generally, 
two to three months may elapse between acknowledgement of receipt of a manuscript and notification 
concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author in case of multiple authorship) wil 
receive 10 copies of the journal. Poetry contributors will receive 5 copies of the journal. 
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You'd expect an association called 
NRTA (National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation) to be an organization just for 
retired. teachers, wouldn't you? For- 
tunately, that's not what it is. At least, 
that's not just what it is. 


True, full membership in NRTA is open 
to retired and former educators. In fact, 
anyone, regardless of age, who has ever 
worked in the field of education, as a 
teacher or administrator, whether full- 
time or part-time, may join NRTA as a 
full member. 


But associate membership is for anyone 
who is presently an active teacher or 
administrator including all supportive 
personnel: librarian, doctor, nurse, guid- 
ance counselor, school secretary and 
other clerical positions, dietician and 
Staff, maintenance staff, private tutor or 
School board member. If you are active 
in education but contemplating retire- 
ment within the next few years, you 
Should become an associate member of 
NRTA NOW! 


In short, NRTA is a national, nonprofit 
organization of over 400,000 members. 
All of them related in some way to the 


Ever heard 
of NRTA? 


- Let us tell 
you about it! 


O Great Travel Service — providing 


quality tours; 
O Group Health Insurance; 
O Recommended Auto Insurance; 


O Home Delivery Pharmacy Service — 
postage paid; 

Information about NRTA-Recom- 
mended Life Insurance; 


Recommended Temporary Employ- 
ment service in many urban areas; 


NRTA's Free Tax Aide Program—to 
assist in income tax questions; 


Retirement Guide Booklet series; 


D) Attractive Member Discounts and 
purchase privilege arrangements; 


oO Consumer Information Services; 


D) Complete Retirement Counseling 
Program. 


JOIN NRTA NOW. You really can't afford 
not to become a member of NRTA—not 
when the dues are only $2.00 a year. 
Simply complete the coupon below and 
mail it TODAY! 


LJ DE m 


field of education. All of them working [— 


toward the same goals. | NATIONAL RETIRED TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


1909 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 


Among the numerous, varied benefits | g Yes—i wish to become a Full member of NRTA. 


and services for which members are | EI Yes! wish to become an Associate Member of NRTA. | 
eligible are: O Enclosed is $2.00. [ Please bill me. | 


Name. 


O Lively and Colorful Publications—the | Er em 
| 


Address. 


bi-monthly NRTA Journal and the 
monthly NRTA News Bulletin; 


D A vigorous Legislative Program; 


Personnel & Guidance Journal 
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YOUR CHILD'S SELF-ESTEEM: 
THESIS TO HIS LIFE Z 


by Dorothy Corkille Briggs (Doubleday) 


“The prime factor in school 
success is high self-esteem," 
Dr. Jerome Kagan, Harvard 
psychologist. 


What professionals say: 


“Creative and much needed work . . . not only for parents, but professionals.” 
Dr. Robert Filep, Assoc. Commissioner of Educ., U. S. Office of Educ. 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 
under 300 words. Those selected 
for publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. 


Kudos to Morgan 


Kudos to Lew Morgan and the PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL for "Counseling for 
Future Shock" (January 1974). Although I 
found agreement difficult on a few points, 
the article provides an appetizer for the crea- 
tive energies of all counselors. Encore please. 
Tuomas D. TREACY 

Interboro School District 

Essington, Pennsylvania 


Hiding Behind Research 


To those of us who prefer counseling and 
helping people to talking about research in 
counseling, Oliver's letter in the January 
1974 Feedback section might deserve only 
passing interest. However, I believe someone 
should respond to protect the "feelings and 
opinions of others," which are in danger of 
` overwhelming the JoURNAL, according to 
Oliver. Perhaps Oliver has “skimmed” the 
contents of feelings and opinions too much 
already. The disturbing thing here is that 
Oliver appears to be another victim of the 
unfortunate practice of hiding behind "a 
body of research on which I can draw to de- 
velop a rationale for my counseling" and of 
hiding under the desk with the fearful client. 
Jack FowrER 

Judson College 

Marion, Alabama 


Rebuttal of a Book Review 


One of your reviewers called my text, Counsel- 
ing Psychology and Guidance: An Overview in 
Outline (Charles C Thomas, 1973), a superfi- 
cial summarization of a whole number of sub- 
ject areas offering the reader “bare bones” 
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instead of the meat it promised (Etcetera, De- 
cember 1973). 

Since this is obviously an oral trip, I'd like to 
offer some sour grapes to the menu. My text 
is meant to stand between the vacuous me- 
andering superfluity of so many elementary 
texts (e.g., Glanz’s Foundations of Guidance) 
and the encyclopedic depth of Shertzer and 
Stone's classic works. Instead of a course in 
psychopathology, the book offers a course 
outline—one paragraph on each and every 
form of pathology from involutional melan- 
cholia to enuresis. And there are similar 
“boney” outlines on statistics, operant learn- 
ing, the history of guidance, Jung's theory of 
personality, passive avoidance conditioning, 
hallucinogens, perceptual-motor deficits, 
and a whole host of other tidbits. All in para- 
graph form. All readable! 

The text is meatless only if one expects it to 
teach him everything he ought to know in 
personality, statistics, or the like. The book 
does not stand in lieu of a basic acquaintance 
with the subject matter. If, however, the stu- 
dent has had some background, he can see in 
front of him a collation of every major course 
he’s likely to meet in his graduate program 
...a distillate, a readable mnemonic, and a 
time-saver to boot. The book is not meant to 
be browsed through as much as it is to be 
memorized, and for $8.95 I think it is a useful 
tool for people who don’t want to waste time 
trimming off all the fat there is in our profes- 
sion. 

The only other alternative is to start 
memorizing Shertzer and Stone’s tome, along 
with a few other basic texts, and I think a 
student's time could be better spent burning 


the midnight oil in a marathon! 
Jerome A. KnoTH 


Palo Alto, California 
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HENMION-NELSON TESTS 
OF MENTAL ABILITY 


Form 1, Grades 3-12 


Primary Battery, Grades K-2 


Two new editions, normatively integrated 


Form 1 comprises three levels (3-6, 6-9, 9-12) containing carefully 
selected items directly related to academic success. One Examiner's 


Manual serves all three levels; a time limit of 30 minutes applies to each 


level. Consumable self-marking booklets afford quick hand scoring, or 
reusable booklets may be employed — with four choices of answer 


media. 


The Primary Battery consists of three short subtests 
a Picture Vocabulary Test, and a Size and Number Test. Instructions 
and test questions are presented orally, with no time limits 


Fortorther into . 


school addres« 
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Atlanta, GA 30324 
Dallas, TX 75235 
Géneva, IL 60134 
Hdpewell, NJ/08525 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
Boston, MA-02107 . 
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No Manpower Gap 


Ernest R. Myers, in “Counseling Today's 
Veterans: A Program and Its Implications" 
(December. 1973), refers to a "counseling 
manpower gap." Anyone who has recently 
been involved in the counseling job market 
can testify that there are not enough counsel- 
ing jobs for all the professionally qualified 
applicants. I have seen other references to 
this “manpower gap,” and I suspect that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, with its penchant 
for considering demand without supply, is 
responsible for the longevity of this myth. 
AucusrIN H. PARKER, 3rd 
Army Education Center 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts 


Unrealistic Recruiting Lures 


Guidance counselors might caution those 
students who are considering enlistment in 
the military against some of the recruiting 
lures used by the armed services. Even the 
House Armed Services Committee has admit- 
ted that some recruiters "present an unrealis- 
tic picture." 

In the September issue of the Progressive 
magazine, David B. Cortright, who is as- 
sociated with the Institute of Policy Studies in 
Washington and who is writing a book on the 
development of the GI movement, describes 
some of the bait dangled before high school 
graduates. 

His article, "The Military Recruitment 
Racket,” uses Pentagon data to point out that 
although recruitment materials emphasize 
that the services will teach the young recruit a 
trade, “some thirteen per cent of enlisted jobs 
(i.e., combat) have no civilian counterpart; 
thirty-eight per cent of enlisted jobs, such as 
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weapons and ships mechanics, account for 
only 1.5 per cent of civilian jobs, while 
twenty-nine per cent of servicemen's jobs ac- 
count for another 9.6 per cent of civilian oc- 
cupation. Overall, eighty per cent of military 
jobs are in areas which account for only 
eleven per cent of civilian jobs." 

The military, Cortright says, "consciously 
exploits the economic uncertainties of the less 
affluent by offering assurances of job training 
and education, yet it is virtually certain that 
few of those in need of employment security 
are aided by a three-year stint of toting a rifle 
and sweeping floors. ... Young people are 
induced to enlist through false hopes and 
empty promises which have little or no rela- 
tion to the real conditions of military tife.” 

We have no reprints of the Cortright arti- 
cle, unfortunately, but we will be glad to send 
a copy of the issue that contained his article, 
without cost, to any of your readers who re- 
quest it by writing to us at 408 West Gorham 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53703. 

Morris H. RUBIN 
Publisher and President 
The Progressive 


The Counselor as Host 


This seems an appropriate place to note 
Leona Tyler's suggestion that the initial steps 
in establishing rapport “can be thought of 
simply as hospitality” and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson's comment (with my bracketed in- 
terpolations) that “hospitality consists in a lit- 
tle fire [the warmth of acceptance], a little 
food [for thought but mostly for the feelings], 
and an immense quiet [or, listen while the 
client talks]." 
DANIEL SINICK 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
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ASINGER VOCATIONAL EVALUATION SYSTEM 
CONTAINS AN OPEN END 


NOWI... THERE ARE MORE GOOD REASONS WHYYOU Station flexibility, combined with the program's efficiency. 
SHOULD SERIOUSLY CONSIDER THE SINGER “HANDS and evaluation economy, makes the System particularly 
ON" APPROACH TO VOCATIONAL EVALUATION i I i 

effective as a vocational career guidance tool. It serves 
OPEN END. The concept marks a significant addition to both the disadvantaged and the non-disadvantaged, per- 
Singer’ vocational evaluation technique. 5 more fully- — mitting station to station assessment of aptitude, attitude, 
equipped work sampling stations are now available to work tolerance and physical limitation. Compare your 
implement the initial System. If you're now employing the current vocational evaluation standards of performance, 
System, the new stations add approximately 500 titles to function and economy with the Singer "hands-on" ap- 
your evaluation potential. If you're contemplating proach. For complete detail, write to- 
the System, 15 stations ensure flexibility that per- day for our free brochure. The Singer 
mits tailor-making 10 basic units to meet specific Company, Education Systems, 3750 
population or geographical needs. 10 stations Monroe Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 14603. 
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Editorial 


NOT MORE, BUT BETTER 


The editor of a journal in our field recently complained that he was getting too many 
ofthe same old simple studies of the same old topics and too few manuscripts that deal 
with the important current issues of the field or that undertake more complex and 
challenging kinds of studies. Naturally, that interested me and led to the question: 
Who can do what about this situation? 


P&G has taken the position that what we can and should do is just not publish that 
same old stuff. In that way we stay out of the circular process in which the kinds of 
things that a journal publishes are what it will probably get more of. Because what 
journals publish is what helps to get people tenured and promoted and nominated to 
office and offered new jobs. So people write the same old things, do quickie research, 
and dash off mediocre articles—in part because journals will publish these things. This 
is one vicious circle we don’t want to join. 


P&G has paid a price for this policy—thinner issues. Five years ago the typical issue 
contained 100 pages; more recently 80 pages became the usual length for regular 
wc during the past two years we have on occasion gone down to 64 pages. I 
have personally felt bad at times that we were not bringing our readers more pages. 
But I just can't get myself to publish things, just to fill our budgeted pages, that 
Editorial Board reviewers do not deem really pertinent, really new in some way, and 
well presented. I just don’t get any kicks out of the game of “more and bigger.” 


This policy has also been our contribution to damming the flood of mediocrity that 
wastes paper, ink, and readers’ time and that overloads the U.S. Postal Service. I would 
invite others to join this effort—promotion and tenure committees that give Brownie 
points for publications without reference to quality; thesis and dissertation 
committees that permit, even encourage, students to write on insignificant topics as a 
grubby, tedious chore in “methodology”; and in fact all of us who play this game. 


I don’t expect that one journal will really make all that much difference, but at least we 
do what we can. We continue to try to live by our belief that the primary responsibility 
of a professional journal is to bring its readers the best thinking of the field. Not only 
will that kind of selectivity help us to grow, but it will also help to give us a sense of 
identity as a responsible profession. Thick journals full of trivia or meaningless 
minutiae will not bring us respectability in our own eyes or anyone else’s. W LG 
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Licensure in the helping professions: 


The licensing of psychologists is not generally a 
concern of counselors, counselor educators, or. 
supervisors. However, with the enactment of new 
licensing laws such as the one described here, an 
issue is emerging that members of the counseling 
professions should not leave unattended. Through 
ignorance or complacency, we may contribute to the 
demise of the counseling professions as self- 
regulating groups. The authors examine this matter 
here and offer some recommendations for action. 


Licensure in the helping professions is a 
topic relatively unfamiliar to most coun- 
selors and counselor educators (Scott 
1971). For those of us who are members 
of both APA (American Psychological 
Association) and APGA, there may have 
been, during the 1950s and '60s, a grow- 
ing awareness of and support for the 
psychologists' efforts to protect the pub- 
lic from persons who operate beyond the 
bounds of responsible practice. Yet for 
most of us, legislation has not been the 
focus of our attention. Recent develop- 
ments in licensure, however, deserve 
careful study by members of APGA. 
Most persons with training and ex- 
perience in education are familiar with 
certification laws. A certification law con- 
trols the use of a professional title by 
persons offering services to the public. 
Licensure, unlike certification, regulates 
both the practice and title of a profes- 
Sion. Previously some laws licensing 
Psychologists were no more than 
Certification laws under a misnomer. 
There is now a tendency among 
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anatomy of an issue 


THOMAS J. SWEENEY 
ALAN D. STURDEVANT 


psychologists and legislators to clarify 
this distinction, particularly as new or re- 
vised laws are formulated. The result is 
far more powerful and broad-reaching 
legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE GUIDE 


The report of the APA Committee on 
Legislation (American Psychological As- 
sociation 1967) is increasingly guiding 
state psychological groups in the formu- 
lation of new laws. Cognizant of the 
struggle that psychology still experiences 
to some degree for equal status among 
related mental health professions, the 
committee cautioned: 

Psychology believes it undesirable to a to 
control the practice of all psychological functions 
by restricting them to members of any single pro- 
fession except insofar as it can be clearly demonstrated 
that such restriction is necessary for the protection of the 
public. Psychology, therefore, does not favor nar- 
rowly restrictive legislation, which provides that 
only psychologists (or teachers, or physicians, etc.) 
may engage in certain applications of psychological 
knowledge and techniques [p. 1098]. 


More recently the APA Monitor 
(Psychology briefs 1973) noted with 
satisfaction that the American Psychiat- 
ric Association Task Force on Inter- 


THOMAS J. SWEENEY is Program Coordinator 
and Professor of Guidance and Student Personnel, 
Ohio University, Athens. ALAN D. STURDE- 
VANT is a doctoral student and NDEA fellow, 


Ohio University. 
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professional Relations also had declared 
that "there should no longer be divisive 
wedges between professions striving to- 
ward a common goal. . . .” and that “no 
profession should attempt to define the 
functions and responsibilities of any 
other profession. . . . Complaints against 
other professionals should be directed to 
the responsible authorities of the profes- 
sion concerned [p. 7]." 

With such strong, affirmative posi- 
tions stated and approved by the govern- 
ing bodies of two of the major psycholog- 
ical associations, how could problems de- 
velop? The answer is relatively simple. 
Functions, like terminology, are difficult 
to define. Interpretations of what is in- 
tended are revised not only by profes- 
sional organizations but by legislatures 

and ultimately by boards of psychology 
and the courts. So long as what some 
term as "liberal" laws are enacted (Penn- 
sylvania implements . . . 1973), relatively 
few persons become unduly alarmed. 
More recently, however, the enactment, 
the attempted enactment, and the in- 
terpretation of the laws in some states 
have been more restrictive (Asher 1973). 
In point of fact, the APA committee re- 
ferred to earlier recommended the fol- 
lowing: 

Legislation regulating the practice of psychology 
should be restricted to one level, requiring the doc- 
toral degree from an accredited university or col- 
lege in a program that is primarily psychological, 
and no less than 2 years of supervised experience, 
one of which is subsequent to the granting of the 


doctoral degree [American Psychological Associa- 
tion 1967, p. 1099]. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Ohio is one state that has enacted for 
psychologists and school psychologists a 
licensing law that follows closely the rec- 
ommendations of the APA Committee 
on Legislation. The legislation became 
effective in September 1972, but many 
persons in the counseling professions 
were (and still are) unaware of its impli- 
cations. Some thought that it pertained 
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only to persons in private practice; 
others thought that it applied only to 
persons who considered themselves to be 
psychologists; and still others were not 
even aware that legislation was pending. 
Most of these persons now wish they had 
had an opportunity to study the law be- 
fore it was enacted. 


The Legislation 


The State of Ohio Board of Psychology 
created. under the new legislation 
(Licensing law ... 1972) derives execu- 
tive power directly from the governor, 
who is instructed to select representa- 
tives from lists of names tendered by the 
Ohio Psychological Association (OPA) 
and the Ohio School Psychologists As- 
sociation (OSPA). The Board also ac- 
quires quasi-legislative power. Privileged 
to “make such rules as are necessary to 
conduct its business," the Board has de- 
veloped the "State of Ohio Board of 
Psychology Rules and Regulations" 
(1973), which are tantamount to law. In- 
cluded among these rules are APA's 
ethical standards for psychologists. 
Thus, the psychologists’ standards ac- 
quire both ethical and legal ramifications 
with a viable means of enforcement. 
OPA and OSPA, therefore, have ac- 
quired considerable power. They estab- 
lish the criteria for membership in their 
own associations and select nominees for 
the Board. The Board in turn has the 
power to determine who needs a license 
to practice, what ethical practice is, and 
under what circumstances to issue, deny, 
or revoke a license. 

If the rights and duties of psy- 
chologists were clearly different from 
those of persons in any other profession, 
this closed circle of power would not be 
problematic. In Section 4732.01 (c) of 
the Ohio Revised Code, however, the 
definition of “psychological procedures” 
states that such procedures 


include but are not restricted to application of 
principles, methods, or procedures of understand- 
ing, predicting, or influencing behavior, such as 
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principles pertaining to learning, conditioning, 
perception, motivation, thinking, emotions, or in- 
terpersonal relationships; the methods or proce- 
dures of verbal interaction, interviewing, counsel- 
ing, behavior modification, environmental ma- 
nipulation, group process, psychological psy- 
chotherapy, or hypnosis; and the methods or pro- 
cedures of administering or interpreting tests of 
mental abilities, aptitudes, interests, attitudes, per- 
sonality characteristics, emotions, or motivation [p. 
9]. 


As defined here, operations of interest 
to the Board can include, but are not 
restricted to, procedures specific to clini- 
cal and counseling psychologists as well 
as deans of students, personnel officers, 
reading specialists, high school teachers 
of psychology, and—most emphati- 
cally—members of the counseling pro- 
fessions. Although the Board is permit- 
ting many persons educated in areas 
other than psychology to be licensed 
under a grandfather clause, the presi- 
dent of the board has indicated that in 
the future persons will be required to 
prove not only that their nonpsychology 
department courses were psychological 
in nature but also that any of their 
teachers who were not licensed were 
adequately trained in psychology as well. 
For those seeking licensure in the future, 
this may mean their providing tran- 
scripts for themselves and for their un- 
licensed professors who are from de- 
partments other than psychology. 

Also of significance are the specifica- 
tions that (a) only licensed psychologists 
may supervise practicum and intern stu- 
dents; (b) these students must be regis- 
tered with the Board by their supervisor; 
and (c) appropriate written records of 
these students’ progress must be kept, in 
the event that the Board wishes to review 
them. 


Effects of the Legislation 


Although the above are matters of im- 
mediate concern, the long-range impli- 
cations. can be of even greater 
significance. Consider, for example, the 
following: 
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e Student programs will require plan- 
ning according to content and experi- 
ence needed to meet licensing expecta- 
tions, including successful completion of 
the Board examinations. 


e Employment of new teaching staff will 
require determining in advance whether 
an individual can be licensed or at least 
meet Board criteria for teaching courses 
of a psychological nature. 


e Accountability for laboratory, prac- 
ticum, and intern experiences of stu- 
dents now takes on ethical and legal 
ramifications, with the State Board as a 
significant source of criteria and judg- 
ment. 


e Membership in psychological 
associations—previously considered a 
voluntary, professionally responsible 
choice—may seem an economical and 
professional requisite for job mobility 
and credibility. 


e Implicit in this process is the implica- 
tion that persons trained as psychologists 
are preferred to those not trained as 
psychologists, particularly in circum- 
stances involving the supervision of 
others who use psychological processes. 


e Academic advisors, deans of students, 
and similar professionals may safely y per- 
form their functions so long as they 
neither hold themselves out to be 
psychologists nor use psychological pro- 
cedures that the State of Ohio Board of 
Psychology “judges by uniform rulg . . . 
to be a serious hazard to mental health 
and to require professional expertise in 
psychology." With no definitions of these 
terms yet available, the full significance 
of this regulation is unclear. Anyone who 
engages in counseling functions, how- 
ever, will potentially come under the 
influence of the Board's rulings. 


e School counselors appear protected 
under the certification laws in perform- 
ing their normal functions so long as they 
do not hold themselves out as 
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psychologists or receive personal re- 
muneration for special services of a 
psychological nature. One might inter- 
pret this to include potential prohibition 
from administering college entrance ex- 
aminations on weekends for pay or per- 
forming similar activities that may have 
been common in the past. 


The real threat to school counselors 
under the new law is directed, by infer- 
ence, at their comparative status in the 
professional order rather than their 
right to practice. The school counselor is 
certified as a teacher; the school 
psychologist is now explicitly certified 
under the same section of the Revised 
Code as the school counselor and licensed 
by the State of Ohio Board of Psychol- 
ogy. This latter distinction not only af- 
fords the school psychologist a profes- 
sional posture unavailable to the school 
counselor; it also allows the school 

psychologists constituents privileged 
communication—a protection not avail- 
able through the school counselor. 
There are 16 states that afford privileged 
communication to constituents of school 
counselors at the present time, but Ohio 
is not one of them (Maine counselors . . . 
1973; Privileged communication 1973). 
The confidentiality distinction is im- 
portant. The professional posture of 
counselors in the helping professions can 
be crucial. In Ohio, the right for school 
counselors to practice at all is being chal- 
lenged. An independent, self-appointed 
Commission on Public School Personnel 
Polifies in Ohio (1973) makes clear a 
strong bias in favor of the school 
psychologist by urging school districts to 
ask: "Is the preparation for guidance 
counseling adequate for the difficult 
counseling situations or do these prob- 
lems require the type of training that a 
school psychologist should have [p. 23]?" 
They recommend that school districts 
“re-examine the need for guidance 
counselors [p. 38].” The new law may 
further reinforce the Commission’s bias 
and, out of ignorance or complacency, 
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counselor educators and supervisors 
may have unwittingly contributed to the 
demise of those whom they train. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE COUNSELING PROFESSION 


There are many in the ranks of counsel- 
ing who, like the writers, will feel that 
their professional prerogatives may be 
violated by more restrictive laws for 
psychologists. On the other hand, are we 
prepared legislatively to establish reg- 
ulatory guidelines and standards for 
those who practice under the title of 
“counselor”? There are alleged abuses 
not only by persons with little or no train- 
ing but also by those whose training did 
not include supervised experience in 
private and clinical therapeutic practice. 
While there are ways to demonstrate 
competence other than through 
graduate credits earned, a credibility gap 
with the other helping professions will 
grow unless we help to see that our pub- 
lics are protected. If we do not assume 
responsibility for such actions, we have 
little choice but to accept the leadership 
of other professional groups. 


PROPOSED ALTERNATIVES 


For those who prefer that counseling be 
subsumed and delimited under psychol- 
ogy, the new laws will be welcomed. 
Some alternatives follow, however, for 
those who wish to maintain the counsel- 
ing profession's identity under another 
heading. Some readers may discount 
these proposals as high-minded rhetoric 
without a chance of enactment or accep- 
tance. Others may question their justifi- 
cation. For these reasons we have cited, 
after each proposal, events relevant to 
licensure that have already transpired. 
Many of these evidence optimistic 
trends; others are alarming and thus 
further attest to the need for immediate 
action. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: In states without 
licensure laws for psychologists, coun- 
selor associations may wish to propose 
legislation independently or jointly with 
the state psychological associations for 
licensure of counselors and 
psychologists. In states with “liberal” 
licensure laws for psychologists, coun- 
selor associations may wish to study the 
existing law for possible amendments or 
separate legislation that would recog- 
nize the counseling profession as an 
equal partner. School psychology has 
this distinction in Ohio and other states. 


Counselors in several states have ini- 
tiated efforts to obtain licensure for 
counselors. Through personal corre- 
spondence, we have learned that the 
Virginia Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation has proposed an amendment to 
the Code of Virginia that would license 
professional counselors and that this ac- 
tion has garnered support from the Vir- 
ginia Psychological Association. 

An organization’s numerical strength 
is of vital interest to legislatures. APGA 
has over 34,000 members. Aggressive 
lobbying efforts, even by smaller groups, 
can be similarly influential. An organiza- 
tion as small as the Ohio School 
Psychologists Association lobbied effec- 
tively enough in 1971 to block passage of 
a licensing bill that excluded them. 
APGA, now with 11 divisions represent- 
ing wide yet common interests, not only 
has great inherent strength but also has 
access to countless parents and profes- 
Sionals who constitute a potentially very 
powerful lobbying force. Counselors, 
other educators, and parents have al- 
ready experienced significant gains in 
legislation through cooperative effort. 
Recent funding for elementary school 
guidance in Florida (They came, they 
Saw ... 1972) is a case in point. 


ALTERNATIVE 2: Where licensing 


of counselors is already under psychol- 
ogy, APGA members may seek means of 
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gaining xepresentation on the state 
boards and examining committees, 


Some members of APGA also hold 
membership in state and national 
psychological associations, Such persons 
have occasion to serve on committees or 
in offices of these organizations. In states 
that license counselors as psychologists, a 
purposeful and open effort to gain a 
berth on these licensing boards should be 
encouraged. We know that this has been 
possible in at least one state. 


ALTERNATIVE 3: In states where 
licensure is apparently discriminatory, 
test cases may be developed to revise or 
clarify the interpretation of the law. 


Unknown to most counselors is the 
fact that some of their colleagues are 
presently being sued for violating 
psychologists’ licensing laws. In other 
cases, persons who have applied for 
licensure have been denied a license and 
now have recourse only through legal 
channels. Liability insurance notwith- 
standing, the limits of an individual 
member’s resources can be tested se- 
verely in these cases. For this reason, 
counselor associations would do well to 
consider collectively challenging the 
limits of other professions in order to 
define the counselor’s field of practice. 
With the membership we have available 
to develop financial and related re- 
sources, the counseling professions can 
be influential. 


ALTERNATIVE 4: In states where 
privileged communication is not af- 
forded clients of counselors, efforts to do 
so may be undertaken through advise- 
ment with members in states that have 
such statutes. 


Sixteen states have obtained privileged 
communication statutes for school coun- 
selors, and the APGA Guidepost (Maine 
counselors . . . 1973) noted that “several 
other states are working on getting them 
through the legislatures this year [p. 5]." 
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This marks an admirable contrast to an 
earlier report (Pietrofesa & Vriend 1971) 
that found this protection available in 
only two states. It also attests to*the 
influence counseling groups can exert 
when their goals are clearly in the in- 
terest of the publics they serve. 


ALTERNATIVE 5: In light of recent 
trends toward. competence-based coun- 
selor training programs and 
certification, APGA members may wish 
to develop strategies for licensure in 
other than the traditional mode. 


The state of Washington has already 
instituted for school counselors a cer- 
tification plan based on performance 
criteria (Brammer & Springer 1971). 
This (or similar plans) could be used as a 
model for developing nontraditional 
licensure laws. 


CONCLUSION 


As noted earlier, most counselors have 
not focused their attention on legislation 
regulating practice in the helping pro- 
fessions. Primary reasons for this have 
been the assumptions—now apparently 
incorrect—that such legislation per- 
tained only to persons who were engaged 
in private practice or who considered 
themselves to be psychologists. Even 
counselor educators, one-third of whom 
hold joint membership in APA and 
APGA, previously tended to identify 
themselves as “educators” and reject the 
title of "psychologist" (Scott 1971). The 
issue, however, is being forced by the 
enactment of laws such as the one de- 
scribed earlier. Are counselors, coun- 
selor educators, and supervisors bona 
fide professional groups unto them- 
selves under the general title of coun- 
selors, or must they be psychologists who 
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function in educational, community, or 
related settings? Individually and collec- 
tively, we must answer this question. 


Obviously, there are many facets to an 
issue such as this one. It seems clear, 
however, that responsible action by 
APGA members is necessary to help pre- 
vent or resolve the problems that can 
result from legislation touching on the 
very essence of the counseling pro- 
fessions. M 
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only so much 


who am I to take on 
another's pain and fear 
doubt and inability 
to deal with life 


as a sponge 
what use would | be 
when saturated 
as a camel 
straw counting 
would be my preoccupation 
(atlas had the world 
on his shoulders 
and he was a god 
but his feet were immobile) 


am | to pretend 
to manage another's life 
better than my own 

when he turns to me 

how am | to feel 
with no answers j 
no salve for his wounds | 
no road map 
to the peace he seeks Lo 


| have no hand to hold 
no arms to bear his weight 
no knee to sit upon 
my eyes cannot see his way 
my mouth cannot speak his mind 


| only have an ear to listen 
until he can tell himself 
his own answers 
yet in listening 
1 cannot help feeling 
some unwanted 
too familiar sounds ; 
seeping in 


| wish to be squeezed 
whenever possible 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
Cambridge-Somerville Mental Health and Retardation Center, Somerville, Massachusetts 
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Counselors and 


the noncollege-bound student 


Students in vocational curriculums, along with 
other noncollege-bound students, have long been the 
stepchildren of the American educational system. 
There are numerous factors that suggest why this 
pattern has developed and why it has generally been 
accepted by educators. Contemporary forces and 
movements, such as the career education thrust, 
reveal major shifts for all educational personnel in 
this respect. The focus of this article is on the obliga- 
tions and roles of guidance personnel in this process 
of change. Stress is placed on four major types of 
changes: structural changes, preparation changes, 
programmatic changes, and directional changes. 


Since the turn of the century, most sec- 
ondary schools have had a far-removed 
wing, basement area, or separate tem- 
porary building commonly referred to as 
the “shop” or the “kitchen.” Typically, it 
has been the place where the “misfits,” 
“dum-dums,” “troublemakers,” and the 
like are sent. It is usually poorly fi- 
nanced, has substandard equipment, 
and is loaded with safety hazards. Par- 
ents, teachers, administrators, and coun- 
selors see it as a degrading area where 
kids are sent only as a last resort, and 
then only when they are someone else’s 
kids. Somehow the “shop teacher” has 
survived this era of misinformation, lack 
of support, degrading attitudes, and re- 
sulting poor image problems and has 
emerged—as has the vocational 
curriculum—as an integral aspect of the 
total educational program. 
Guidance and counseling developed 
during this same period and grew in size 
to a cadre of over 70,000 members. On 
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the surface the guidance profession pre- 
sents a shining example as reflected in 
the raising of professional standards; the 
reduction in counselor-pupil ratios; the 
development of better research-based 
tools, techniques, and procedures} and 
the initiation of counselor education 
programs. When viewed by most voca- 
tional educators, however, the status of 
counseling in practice looks shaky and 
shabby. While most vocational educators 
willingly admit their own deficiencies in 
curriculum planning, course develop- 
ment, and program implementation, 
counselors are the one group that is al- 
most unanimously singled out and that 
receives broad-based criticism for lack of 
understanding, lack of commitment, and 
unwillingness to work for and with the 
typical vocational education student. 
This general attitude is reflected in such 
comments as: "Counselors for the most 
part do not have an extensive back- 
ground in or understanding of business 
and industry”; “Counselors are in- 
terested only in producing more 
‘academicians’ like themselves"; “Coun- 
selors ignore the special needs and 
abilities of students who are not in col- 
lege prep programs”; “Counselors de- 
vote about eighty percent of their time to 
a small group of students and to func- 
tions that are not related to the vast ma- 


LESLIE H. COCHRAN is Associate Dean, School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, Central Michigan Uni- 
versity, Mount Pleasant. 
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jority of the student population"; “Coun- 

selors are content to work with the easy- 
to-handle student rather than with the 
problem cases." 


WHERE IS THE ACCOUNTABILITY? 


There is no doubt that it is unfair to 
single out counselors as the scapegoats 
for vocational education or to imply that 
all counselors are guilty of such practices 
as those noted in the comments above, 
but it is significant to note that the gen- 
eral perception of vocational educators 
closely parallels these comments. If the 
counseling profession is not willing to 
accept this indictment or to admit to its 
role asan accomplice in fostering such an 
image, guidance personnel must assume 
leadership responsibilities to correct the 
misconception. The urgency of the situa- 
tion is apparent for students, and par- 
ents are aware that change is coming at 
an increasingly rapid rate. Change is oc- 
curring in the nature of occupations, in 
the skill levels required for job entry, and 
in work values. Educators know that 
adaptability is the key and that individu- 
als can expect to change occupations 
somewhere between three to five times 
during their working life. 

While most youngsters fully under- 
stand that education is a key ingredient 
in the preparation for employment, 
educators have passed on to them the 
societal myth that a college degree is the 
best and surest route to occupational 
Success—even though less than 20 per- 
cent of all occupations existing in this 
decade will require a college degree. But 
youngsters have also been told, in con- 
tradiction to what the societal myth leads 
them to believe, that they should endorse 
the work ethic and enter vocational edu- 
cation. Because of this conflicting infor- 
mation, and because young people have 
never been supplied with hard facts that 
would provide a rational basis for mak- 
ing decisions about their future, it is little 
wonder that the National Advisory 
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Council on Vocational Education (1972), 
in their Sixth Report—Counseling and 
Guidance: A Call for Change, cited the 
alarming facts that: 


e Over 750,000 youths drop out of high 
school each year. 


* Over 850,000 drop out of college each 
year. 


e Fewer than 1 in every 4 high school 
students is enrolled in vocational educa- 
tion. 


* Record numbers of high school grad- 
uates are enrolling in college during the 
very time when unemployment among 
college graduates is at a 10-year high. 
e The ratio of youth to adult un- 
employment has risen each year since 
1960. 


e Student unrest is a strong and perva- 
sive force among both high school and 
college students. 

e Over 75 percent of all community col- 
lege students are enrolled in the liberal 
arts transfer program, but less than 25 
percent ever attain a baccalaureate de- 
gree. 

e 38 percent of all Vietnam veterans are 
enrolled in vocational programs, while 
60 percent are enrolled in 4-year college 
programs, in spite of the limited pros- 
pects of jobs for college graduates. 


Those who work as practitioners in the 
field are—and should be—held account- 
able for both the successes and failures of 
students in specific programs. There is 
no doubt that a portion of the responsi- 
bility must also be placed on counselors 
themselves. There are others too who 
must share in the responsibility for 
providing sound counseling systems. 
Foremost among these are: (a) school 
administrators who assign an abundance 
of clerical and administrative tasks to 
counselors, (b) counselor education in- 
stitutions that offer only one course in 
occupational guidance and require little 
or no work experience in their counselor 
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preparation program, (c) school systems 
that fail to recognize the value of and 
need for a well-balanced guidance pro- 
gram, (d) state departments of education 
and professional associations that do not 
make work experience a part of the re- 
quirements for counselor certification, 
and (e) business and industry that do not 
work with counselors in an attempt to 
upgrade counselor knowledge regard- 
ing the world of work. 


THE OBLIGATION 
OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


It is clear that the problem permeates 
education and that a total effort is 
needed to improve the quality and quan- 
tity of counseling and guidance services 
provided for all individuals. The career 
education thrust speaks strongly to this 
point, but it provides only general in- 
sight. There is no magical solution that 
will bring about the required changes in 
attitude, commitment, and understand- 
ing of occupationally oriented guidance. 
Personnel in the guidance profession, 
however, have specific responsibilities 
that must be assumed if significant re- 
form is to be initiated. Basically these 
changes can be grouped into four major 
types: structural changes, preparation 
changes, programmatic changes, and di- 
rectional changes. 

Structural Changes. From an adminis- 
trative point of view, major changes must 
be made all the way from the local level to 
the state department of education. Such 
changes should include: (a) the initiation 
of actions at the local school board level 
and in the corresponding administrative 
units within their jurisdiction confirming 
these groups’ commitment to the impor- 
tance of providing equal and sound 

counseling and guidance services to all 
individuals; (b) efforts to lower the 
counselor-pupil ratios to a point where 
all those needing counseling and guid- 
ance services can receive them either 
through individual or group processes; 
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(c) the development by state depart- 
ments of education of standards requir- 
ing at least one year of work experience 
outside of education for all school coun- 
selors; (d) the reorganization of the 
counseling staff to provide a coordinated 
team approach so special interests and 
competencies can be maximized, while 
still maintaining general guidance func- 
tions; (e) the infusion into the counseling 
system of individuals with rich back- 
grounds of experience in business, in- 
dustry, and labor; and (f) the utilization 
of paraprofessional personnel to per- 
form basic guidance functions under the 
supervision of professional counselors. 

Preparation Changes. The counselor 
education institutions play a key role in 
the development of a new career aware- 
ness for individuals throughout the 
guidance and counseling profession. 
Changes must be made to insure that: (a) 
work experience outside of education is 
an integral aspect of all certified coun- 
selor programs, (b) career development 
and the career education thrust per- 
meate the preparatory program, (c) vo- 
cational knowledge and career guidance 
skills of currently employed counselors 
are upgraded, (d) occupational informa- 
tion courses are integrated into all coun- 
selor education programs, and (e) pro- 
spective guidance personnel are strongly 
encouraged to take courses outside of 
education that will expand their career 
perceptions. 

Programmatic Changes. Within the pro- 
fession there is a need to provide an ex- 
panded continuum both horizontally 
and vertically. Teachers, outside re- 
source persons, and individuals in the 
community provide horizontal ties, but a 
guidance continuum is inadequate if it 
does not do more. It must also: (a) per- 
meate the entire teacher preparation 
program as part of the responsibility of 
all educational personnel; (b) provide 
adequate communication and articula- 
tion among personnel at various educa- 
tional levels; (c) offer job placement and 
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follow-up services as a major part of the 
counseling and guidance program; (d) 
serve as a major component within the 
career education movement; and (e) in- 
clude backup systems that provide accu- 
rate, timely data concerning education, 
training, and career opportunities. 

Directional Changes. The career educa- 
tion movement, along with social pres- 
sures, federal legislation, and distress 
among the educational community, 
further suggest the need for modifica- 
tions in emphasis in guidance and coun- 
seling. Several needed changes can be 
cited, such as increased efforts to im- 
prove counseling and guidance services 
for minority populations, handicapped 
persons, and other disadvantaged per- 
sons. In many cases such transforma- 
tions are already beginning to occur. The 
main thrust of the change in direction, 
however, can best be summarized by the 
goal to provide equal and comprehensive 
counseling and guidance services for all 
individuals. This requires response to the 
attitudes expressed by vocational 
educators, noncollege-bound students, 
and other groups of students who are 
given, at least on the surface, second-rate 
services in comparison to those provided 
for the college prep segment. 


REALITY OR FANTASY? 


While the societal myth that a college 
degree is the best and surest route to 
occupational success continues to per- 
meate education, such theory and con- 
comitant practice run contrary to all 
career and educational projections. 
Educators in general are guilty of foster- 
ing this myth, and counselors in particu- 
lar have made little effort to accurately 
appraise prospects for youth in the fu- 
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ture. This is why counselors in rehabilita- 
tion centers, employment centers, voca- 
tional guidance agencies, secondary 
schools, and higher education institu- 
tions have not implemented strategies to 
insure their competence in guiding and 
assisting individuals in the preparation 
for lifelong careers. 

The inability of the guidance profes- 
sion to successfully integrate career de- 
velopment theory, work experience out- 
side of education, vocational knowledge, 
career guidance skills, occupational in- 
formation courses, and placement and 
follow-up techniques has contributed 
significantly to much of the current criti- 
cism of education. Students and the edu- 
cational system itself are therefore 
plagued by the failure of bond issues, an 
oversupply of professional personnel, 
employer-controlled models, the under- 
employment of large segments of soci- 
ety, and the scarcity of qualified person- 
nel in many careers. 

The career education thrust, which 
evolved as a direct response to these and 
other social pressures, has limited pros- 
pects for success unless the guidance 
profession is willing to accept the chal- 
lenge for reform. These issues stress the 
need forall counselors to be committed to 
this goal and demonstrate their willing- 
ness to work with and for all students, 
and such a goal requires action-oriented 
effort to visually demonstrate a broad- 
based understanding of the world of 
work so that equal and comprehensive 
counseling and guidance services can be 
provided for all individuals. W 
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Without Applause 


At thirty-five 
with wife and child 
a PhD 
and hopes 
as bright as a full moon 
on a warm August night, 
He took his role as a healing man, 
blending it with imagination, 
necessary change, 
and common sense, 
To make more than an image on an eye-lens 
of a small figure running quickly up steps; 
Quietly 
he traveled like one who holds a candle to darkness 
and questions its power, 
So that with heavy years, 
long walks, 
shared love, 
and additional births, 
He became as the seasoned actor 
who, forgetting his lines in the silence, 
stepped upstage, 
and without prompting 
lived them. 


SAMUEL T. GLADDING 
Rockingham County Mental Health Center, Wentworth, North Carolina 
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Both the professional and the popular attention 
now given to the topic of death and issues reflecting 
a death theme indicate that these areas can be of 
great concern to many of the individuals served by 
counselors. If counselors are going to respond to 
these concerns, they must prepare by investigating 
the available information on death and related 
topics, exploring their own feelings and beliefs 
about these same areas, and developing an initial 
foundation for providing service to clients who are 
manifesting a problem that is death-related. 


Until the last few years, the subject of 
death was considered a hidden topic. 
That is to say, the reaction most people 
had to any discussion of death and re- 
lated topics such as grief, mourning, 
funeral practices, or euthanasia was 
anger, fear, repulsion, or denial. Such 
topics were simply not talked about. 
Within the last ten years, however, 
there has been a burgeoning of interest 
in death from both a professional and a 
Popular perspective. From a profes- 
Sional perspective, a number of journals 
concerned with death have been de- 
veloped; research into death-related is- 
sues has been generated; and a spate of 
books on the subject has been published. 
Consistent with this professional atten- 
tion has been an increase in the fascina- 
tion with and exploration of death from 
a popular point of view. One of the more 
common topics of cocktail party conver- 
Sations, for example, is whether there is 
too much violence depicted in the movies 
or an excess of death shown on televi- 
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Death as 
a counseling concern 
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sion. Beyond this, there is the fact that 
each day people of every age and circum- 
stanceare confronted with real death in a 
myriad of forms. There are warnings of 
planetary suicide through pollution, and 
people constantly see and hear reports of 
such things as earthquakes, heart trans- 
plants, suicides, and abortions. 

Quite obviously, this attention now 
given to death and death-related topics 
lends support to the view that they are no 
longer taboo subjects. More importantly, 
however, the results ofthe attention have 
led to the general conclusion that death 
has the powerful potential for being a 
real, meaningful issue for people at al- 
most any time in their lives. In fact, it is 
precisely because death has the potential 
for being an important issue for people 
that it would also seem an important and 
legitimate concern for professional 
counselors. One purpose of this article, 
therefore, is to point out some of the 
situations in which counselors are likely 
to encounter the topic of death as a client 
concern. À second purpose is to outline 
an initial framework for actually provid- 
ing therapeutic services to such clients. 
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DEATH PROBLEMS OF CLIENTS 


An overview of clinical, research, and 
theoretical literature provides an abun- 
dance of support to indicate that coun- 
selors serving a variety of client groups 
would do well to explore death. 


Young Children 


Counselors working with young children 
might be interested in the growing body 
of information indicating that 
preschool-age children are both aware of 
and concerned about death. While ver- 
bal references to death are not excessive 
in normal young children, some evi- 
dence suggests that comments about it 
are not uncommon (Anthony 1940). In 
fact, some data indicate that, as early as 
age two, children are struggling with a 
budding awareness of life's termination 
(Rochlin 1967). 

Probably of more direct interest to 
counselors in elementary schools is the 
information provided by Nagy (1948) 
indicating that it is generally between the 
ages of five and ten that most children 
are making the transition from their ini- 
tial view that death is temporary to 
their new awareness that death is final 
and irreversible. Obviously, knowledge 
about this transition could give coun- 
selors a new perspective about the mean- 
ing for clients of such tasks as learning 
about time, understanding the changing 
of the seasons, facing the fear of dark- 
ness, and accepting the death of a pet. 

Counselors working with young chil- 
dren might also be called on to provide 
service in situations in which an indi- 
vidual must deal with the death of a 
teacher, a classmate, or even a family 
member. Clearly, in such situations a 
child's struggle to understand death is 

compounded by the child's own reac- 
tions to the loss, which may manifest as 
grief, anger, fear, helplessness, or even 
guilt (Hinton 1967). The need for a 
counselor's service seems important in 
such situations, particularly since there is 
some indication that an early experience 
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with death, especially the loss ofa parent, 
is associated with excessive depression in 
later life (Brown 1961). 


Adolescents 


For counselors working with adoles- 
cents, perhaps in secondary school or col- 
lege settings, the death concerns appear 
to be even more complex than those in 
younger children. For example, Kasten- 
baum (1969) has suggested that anxiety 
about death is typically quite high in 
adolescents—even higher than :hat in 
elderly people. His view is that if these 
youngsters perceive adolescence as a 
time of self-exploration, expanding 
awareness, and identity clarification, 
they might see death as the "enemy," or 
the uncontrollable potential depriver of 
one's future, which might lead to height- 
ened anxiety. This anxiety, perhaps 
coupled with individual reactions to such 
events as assassinations of social and 
political leaders—and even of 
students—could take on great signifi- 
cance. In part, itcould be counselors who 
assist people in coming to terms with the 
meaning of these experiences. 

Moreover, there is always the possibil- 
ity that death can transcend the process 
of self-exploration to become a shatter- 
ing reality. Adolescents sometimes abuse 
drugs, for example, and it is not uncom- 
mon to hear drug abusers referred to in 
the literature as "chronic suicides" 
(Goodwin 1973; Love 1971). Suicide it- 
self is one of the leading causes of death 
among adolescents (Jacobs 1971). 

For counselors working with adoles- 
cents, then, the potential for encounter- 
ing death-related concerns is very real. 
Notonly do adolescents struggle with the 
deaths of friends and relatives; not only 
do they begin to develop an awareness of 
wars, diseases, organ transplants, and 
many other events involving a death 
theme; but they do so at a time when they 
are searching for their own personal 
identity. Such a struggle might well be 
influenced by these death-related events: 
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Granted, in many cases the death theme 
might only be tangential to larger issues 
of personal meaning, such as separation 
from one's family or fear of self- 
responsibility, but the theme can be there 
and in some individuals prepotent 
enough to deserve specific attention. 


Other Client Groups 


Counselors in rehabilitation settings are 
very likely to encounter a wide range of 
death issues in their clients. If they work 
in hospitals, for example, they might 
come in contact with individuals who 
have terminal illnesses. Such clients are 
likely to be in the midst of struggling with 
their acceptance of impending death and 
its meaning for them (Bascue & Krieger 
1971). They will perhaps have fears 
about pain, bodily dissolution, or nonbe- 
ing. They might even interpret death as 
punishment or see themselves as a bur- 
den toothers and wish to die. In any case, 
the counselor will see in such clients a 
wide range of very personal reactions 
and will have to determine how to re- 
spond. 

More commonly, however, counselors 
in rehabilitation settings face the emo- 
tions generated by physical illnesses. In- 
dividuals with disabilities might see the 
threat of pain or physical loss as a 
forerunner to death. Some disabled 
people are likely to consider suicide a 
more "reasonable" alternative than ad- 
justment to being "less than whole." 

There is a wide range of other, more 
Specific instances in which counselors 
have to deal with client concerns that 
could be interpreted as reflecting a death 
theme. Some counselors serving so- 
called emotionally disturbed clients en- 
counter irrational fears about death or 
destruction. Counselors in drug crisis 
dinics, runaway houses, or telephone 
centers might see a similar theme. Cer- 
tainly counselors involved with the el- 
derly and with public offenders hear 
death concerns from some of their 
clients. Since counselors working in 
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many settings with a wide variety of clien- 
tele are likely to face issues that can re- 
flect a theme of death, they must be pre- 
pared to respond when the theme is evi- 
dent. 


FRAMEWORK FOR SERVICE 


While there is probably a wide range of 
experiences that will help counselors 
build a framework for appropriately re- 
sponding to client concerns, there seem 
to be at least two tasks that are manda- 
tory. The first is an exploration of death 
itself; the second is the development of 
initial guidelines for the actual therapeu- 
tic service one can provide as a counselor. 


Exploring Death 


The task of exploring death has two 
components. The first is an investigation 
of the psychosocial information available 
about death, and the second is a journey 
into one's own experiences with and 
reactions to death. The evaluation of 
psychosocial information supplies coun- 
selors with a foundation for providing 
service to clients based on what is actually 
known about the meaning of death for 
people and what services best respond to 
their needs. In doing such an investiga- 
tion, however, it is important to re- 
member that the term death is a very gen- 
eral concept; each counselor will have to 
determine which content areas are most 
relevant to him or her. Some will want to 
learn about suicide, while others will 
want to evaluate murder, terminal ill- 
ness, or death anxiety in the physically 
disabled. It is also important that coun- 
selors not limit themselves to a narrow 
psychological frame of reference when 
learning about death; they should ex- 
plore cultural, religious, and popular 
materials as well, since these aspects of 
society are also likely to have influenced 
clients’ perspectives about death. y 
The second component of learning 
about death involves personal explora- 
tion. Essentially, counselors must deter- 
mine what the varied issues related to 
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death mean to them and how their be- 
liefs are likely to affect their service to 
clients. As with any other client concern, 
counselors' own values, feelings, and ex- 
periences related to death are potential 
influences on their reaction to clients. 
Their experiences with physical illnesses, 
abortion, religion, and so on, might have 
an impact on their service, and they 
should be prepared, through self- 
exploration, to account for such influ- 
ences. 


Developing Guidelines for Service 


Once counselors have explored death, 
they then face the second major task: 
developing some initial guidelines for 
service to clients when the issue of death 
becomes evident. 

In general, there is broad professional 
support for the use of counseling and 
psychotherapy with a variety of people 
exhibiting concerns about death. For ex- 
ample, the literature supports the use of 
individual counseling and therapy for 
terminal cancer patients (Cobb 1962); 
for the terminally ill generally (Kubler- 
Ross 1969; LeShan & LeShan 1961); for 
the elderly (Buckley 1972; Oberleder 
1966); for adults, adolescents, and chil- 
dren who are suicidal (Farberow & 
Schneidman 1961; Glaser 1971; Mintz 
1971); and for public offenders who are 
concerned about death (Scher 1973). 

In addition, writings also support the 
use of counseling and therapy with the 
friends and relatives of deceased indi- 
viduals, recommending individual coun- 
seling (Kutscher 1969), family therapy 
(Goldberg 1973), and crisis intervention 
(Kaplan 1968). Moreover, preliminary 
evaluations (Bascue 1972) indicate that 
group therapy is potentially valuable for 

use in responding to death-related con- 
cerns of normal elderly people. 

There is, then, support for the use of 
direct therapeutic help with a diversity of 
subjects, in a variety of settings, and with 
an assortment of techniques and theoret- 
ical orientations. The consequent di- 
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lemma for counselors is gleaning from 
the available material a useful founda- 
tion for initiating service to clients. A re- 
view of the literature does permit three 
guidelines that should provide such a 
foundation. 

The first guideline involves the goals of 
therapeutic intervention. While itis asserted 
in the literature on death that specific 
goals depend on individual needs, there 
is general support for the notion that a 
primary responsibility of professionals is 
to help individuals recognize and ex- 
plore feelings generated by thoughts of 
or actual experiences with death. 

Because of both cultural stigma and 
personal fears associated with death, 
many people tend to deny their feelings 
or acknowledge only those feelings that 
are considered socially appropriate. 
However, it is assumed by death experts 
that the exploration of the whole range 
of emotions surrounding death leads to 
self-acceptance on the part of individuals 
and also the strengthening of their ability 
to experience their unique reaction to 
death and come to terms with its mean- 
ing for them. Failure to do so is as- 
sociated with guilt and even depression 
to the point of impairing a person’s abil- 
ity to function effectively in day-to-day 
life (Brown 1961). 

Consistent with this perspective, coun- 
selors can assist their clients in exploring 
the emotional meaning of death for 
them. For example, people can feel sad, 
lonely, or fearful because of death and 
could be helped to identify and explore 
such feelings. However, they might also 
feel other, more atypical emotions and 
should be helped to explore those as well. 
Children might feel happy at the death 
of arelative whom they consider punitive 
and harsh or at the death of an animal 
whose owner they are jealous of. Some 
adults might feel relief at the death ofa 
family member who has been in pain or 
who, because of a long hospitalization, 
has been a financial burden. A husband, 
because of his shock, might feel angry at 
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his wife if she dies unexpectedly. Such 
emotions as these, while seemingly in- 
congruous, can also be quite real for 
people, and counselors should help peo- 
ple to accept them so that denial or guilt 
reactions can be avoided. 

Beyond this rather widely accepted 
goal of client self-exploration, there are 
other aims of counseling and 
psychotherapy, but they relate to more 
specific dilemmas faced by people with 
special needs. Counselors should be pre- 
pared to deal with issues such as these: 
for those who are physically disabled or 
ill, determining the likelihood of death 
actually resulting from the impairment 
or illness; for those who are terminally ill, 
accepting death as an impending reality; 
for those considering suicide, determin- 
ing the likelihood of self-destruction ac- 
tually occurring; for children, to the ex- 
tent that their cognitive ability permits, 
accepting death as inevitable and unpre- 
dictable. 

A second guideline growing out of the 
literature is the perspective that, while a 
response to individual concerns about 
death can often be made through 
therapeutic orientations, the process of re- 
sponding is often more erratic and less 
systematic than it is regarding other prob- 
lems. That is, death concerns are often 
related to crisis situations that lead to 
requests for help that are immediate and 
unpredictable. 

More specifically, counselors working 
with the suicidal, those involved in acci- 
dents, or those reacting to the death of 
another might have to be available when 
clients request help, even at odd and in- 
cohvenient times. They might have to 
visit hospitals or clinics to see clients or 
work with whole families instead of just 
individuals. Clearly, to be available when 
and where one is needed necessitates a 
kind of involvement and stress for coun- 
selors greater than that expected in as- 
sisting clients with other needs. 

A third guideline that can be gleaned 
from the literature is the importance of 
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supervision for those involved in helping 
people who encounter a death experi- 
ence. Because working with such people 
can make unusual demands on a 
professional's time and emotions, and 
because most professionals lack experi- 
ence in responding to death concerns, 
supervision is considered a highly desir- 
able complement to service. 

Counselors can, of course, consider 
the option of referring a client or the 
client’s family to another professional. If 
a counselor feels that his or her lack of 
experience or training would hinder ser- 
vice to a client, the counselor might refer 
the client to a minister, a psychiatrist, or 
another counselor who is better pre- 
pared. If a counselor does decide to pro- 
vide counseling or psychotherapy, how- 
ever, the use of an experienced super- 
visor can be a good support for the 
counselor’s developing and evaluating 
his or her methods of service to clients. 


EXTENDING SERVICES 


The willingness and ability to respond to 
death-related problems seems particu- 
larly important for counselors. In fact, if 
counselors become more involved with 
such facilities as crisis clinics, walk-in cen- 
ters, and hotline services, the ability to 
respond can become even more impor- 
tant, since these facilities serve numbers 
of people dealing with such concerns as 
depression, drug use, abortion, and 
suicide (Freudenberger 1973; McCord & 
Packwood 1973). 

It is also important for counselors to 
realize that they can extend the applica- 
tion of their understanding of death 
beyond direct intervention with clients. 
As a consequence of learning about 
death and developing methods of assist- 
ing people, they will have the aware- 
ness to sensitize other professionals 
—teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
etc.—about the importance of being 
prepared to attend to death as a potential 
client problem. 
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Counselors will also be in a position to 
assist those professionals in learning how 
they might actually help clients. Since 
counselors cannot always be present to 
assist clients, the value of training other 
people should not be underestimated. In 
much the same way as counselors them- 


selves learned about death, they can help. 


others to explore themselves, evaluate 
client needs, and determine how they 
can best respond to those needs. W 
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he Publishing Game 


Here | sit—frustrated, confused; 

i mitted three articles; two were refused. 
Publish or perish is the name of my game; 

- To write only for tenure just doesn't seem sane. 


Exist or perish on the strength of an article, 
- It makes one's existence seem but a particle. 
— They say | must publish if I’m to remain; 
Publish only for this; it doesn't seem sane. 


- My ideas flow freely through the day and the night; 
- But when ! sit down the words won't fit right. 

With fervor though fevered, | vow to sustain, 

Although such behavior just doesn’t seem sane. 


_ With eyes that were heavy and spirits so low, 
- heard the postman call out his cheery hello. 
He left me a letter which, ! must explain, 

Made the whole process seem perfectly sane. 


“Happy to say your article was read, 

- All the reviewers liked what you said.” 

— Now at this college | can remain, 

- Publish or perish doesn't seem so insane. 


THOMAS H. HOHENSHIL 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, Virginia 
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Getting into print in P&G: 


A manuscript submitted to the editor of this journal 
(or any journal) goes through many stages of pro- 
duction before it appears in print. In this article the 

author, a staff member at APGA headquarters, 
provides an overview of the production process, 
with a view to giving P&$G'ers an inside look at 
what happens to a manuscript between the time it's 
submitted and the time it's published. 


You're probably wondering why I'm 
here. Writing an article in the P&G 
Journat, that is. I'm not a counselor. Or 
a counselor educator. Or a counselor in 
training. I'm not a therapist or a para- 
professional or a teacher. I'm a copy and 
production editor, and I work at APGA 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., to 
put out an issue of the PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE JOURNAL every month. 

It occurred to us that P&G readers, 
contributors, and potential contributors 
might be interested in knowing some- 
thing about the process of producing a 
professional journal. What happens to 
that manuscript you send to the editor? 
If it’s not accepted for publication, why 
not? If it is accepted, how does it get 
transmuted from those typewritten 
pages to the printed journal page? 

It's a wonderful, delightful, puzzlelike 
process, this production business. Every 
month Leo Goldman (that LG fellow 
who signs the editorials) sends me a stack 
of articles, poems, book reviews, letters 
to the editor, and assorted miscellany to 
be metamorphosed into 80 pages (or 64, 

or 96, or sometimes more) of a 654 x 954 
journal. And doing the metamorphosing 
is putting together a fascinating puzzle, it 
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how it's done 


JUDY WALL 


really is. Each issue goes through several 
stages of production before you see it in 
print. But let's take it from the top— 
before it goes into production. 


PREPRODUCTION POTPOURRI 
A Review of the Review Process 


We (that's the ambiguous editorial pro- 
noun you've heard so much about) ask 
authors (in the Guidelines for Authors, 
which you'll find in every issue of P&G) 
to send the editor three copies of a manu- 
script—the — neatly-typed-properly-or- 
ganized-double-spaced-on-white-bond- 
paper-with-generous-margins original 
plus two clear copies. One copy stays in 
this office, and two copies go to Leo 
Goldman, who reviews the article. If the 
article is clearly inappropriate for this 
journal, which is the case with about half 
the manuscripts submitted, the editor 
will send the author a letter explaining 
why. If the article has P&G publication 
possibilities, the editor will send his two 
copies of the manuscript out for Editor- 
ial Board review. Two Board members 
review it (a blind review on their part and 
the author's), write up an evaluation, and 
send their copy of the article and their 
evaluation back to LG. _ 

On rare occasions, maybe once in fifty 
times, an article will be accepted as sub- 
mitted. More often the author will be 


JUDY WALL is Senior Editor on the APGA Press 
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requested to revise it, taking into account 
suggestions made in the evaluations 
(which, of course, the author sees). The 
author then revises, resubmits, and— 
Voilal—receives a  "thank-you-for- 
revising-we-are-now-pleased-to-accept" 
letter from the editor. Sometimes. 

P&G's total rejection rate is roughly 80 
percent; about one out of every five arti- 
cles and poems received is ultimately 
published, either as originally submitted 
or after having gone through one or 
more revisions. That figure may sound 
ominous if you're a prospective author, 
but don't let it scare you. This is a.good 
rejection rate; it shows the work of a con- 
scientious editor and editorial board. 
They want to publish what P&G readers 
want to read. And whether or not a 
manuscript is accepted for publication, 
they will offer constructive criticism and 
feedback of the manuscript from many 
angles. 

Manuscripts are most often re- 
jected—or sent back to be revised—for 
content reasons. LG has listed some of 
these reasons in the September 1973 
P&G editorial (Goldman 1973, p. 8), and 
there is nothing I can add to them. Some- 
times, however, a manuscript is returned 
with a comment such as, "There are 
some interesting ideas here, but the writ- 
ing itself is not clear enough and the 
ideas do not flow smoothly from one to 
the next. May I suggest that you seek 
consultation or collaboration with some- 
one who writes well." If Lever got a letter 
like that, I would probably drop my blue 
pencil, turn in my style manuals, and 
head for the nearest employment 
agency. But I'm supposed to be able to 
write clearly; you're supposed to be able 
to counsel. And our skills should com- 
plement each other's. 

Rather than being put out by the im- 
plication that you aren't a great writer, 
you should seize the editor's suggestion 
to solicit help in putting your good ideas 
into good written words. Or, if you want 
to tackle the rewrite yourself, keep in 
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mind the basics of organization, style, 
and grammar. 


Getting Organized 


Any article, regardless of length, falls 
naturally into sections. And each section 
should flow—yes, naturally—into the 
next section. Within each section are sub- 
sections; within each subsection are 
paragraphs; within each paragraph are 
sentences; within each sentence are 
words. A reader should not have to 
struggle to put any of these elements into 
their proper perspective while reading, 
nor should the author while writing. 
There’s a wonderful tool available to au- 
thors as a first step toward a cleanly or- 
ganized article: the outline. The one you 
learned how to make in fifth grade. No 
kidding, 

Before you start to write your article, 
draw up an outline that breaks the article 
into main divisions, subdivisions, and as 
many sub-subdivisions as you care to use 
to help you get organized. If you've 
made a good outline, you've half written 
the article. Here's a chunk of the outline 
I made for this article: 


I. Introduction 
A. Introduce myself 
B. Rationale for article 
C. Overview of production 
process 
D. Conclusion/transition 
II. Before ms. gets here 
A. Review process 
1. LG and Ed. Board 
procedure 
2. Rejection rate (with 
encouragement!) 
3, Rationale for unsolicited 
advice 
4, Conclusion/transition 
' B. Organization 
]. Introduction 
2. Outline 
a. Subheads 
b. Topic sentences 
3. Conclusion/transition 
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Judy Wall edits the copy. . . 


C. Style 

1. Introduction 

2. What not to do (common 
mistakes) 
a. Verbosity 
b. Mixing style 
c. Use of humor 

3. Conclusion/transition 


The main divisions of your outline, 

probably from three to six of them for an 
average-length article in this journal, 
mark the divisions in the article that will 
call for primary subheads—the ones you 
see in caps (that’s editorial show biz for 
capitals) in this article. Secondary divi- 
sions of your outline will denote secon- 
dary subheads, the ones that appear in 
this article ulc (which sounds like you're 
gagging if you try to say it but which ac- 
tually means upper and lower case). And 
so on down the line. 
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For the reader, subheads serve as the 
itinerary for the article. They tell a 
reader that he or she has just finished 
one section and is about to begin 
another. They also give the reader a peek 
at what's coming up in that next section. 
And they focus and unify the article as a 
whole, pulling together its overall 
rhythm and flow (a good article really 
does flow). An author can use subheads 
to establish the framework and tone of 
an article: “Advantages of the Program" 
is a subhead indicating that a pretty 
straightforward, factual description or 
list is coming up; "Enrollment's Up— 
It Realy Worked" suggests an ad- 
vantages-of-the-program section with 
a little bounce. Finally, subheads have 
the not-to-be-underrated psychological 
benefit of providing a visual breathing 
space: A text page that's broken up by a 
subhead or two is much less formidable 
to look at than a page of solid text. 

If the roman numerals in your outline 
signify the article's main divisions and 
the capital letters under them the sec- 
ondary divisions, the next indention of 
your outline will probably provide the 
substance for the topic sentences of your 
paragraphs. A topic sentence states the 
central idea or theme ofa paragraph and 
usually (but certainly not always) begins 
the paragraph; Im reminding you of 
this good old definition because authors 
should greedily grab topic sentences as 
the ideal means of checking for para- 
graph cohesion. Every sentence in a 
paragraph must support the topic sen- 
tence. Phrased another way, every sen- 
tence in a paragraph should answer 
—directly or indirectly—the question 
"why" or “how” about the topic sentence. 
Introductory and transitional sentences, 
while they need not directly support the 
topic sentence, should be related to 1t. 
Development of a paragraph can take 
place in several ways—by facts, argu- 
ments, or examples, to name the three 
most common—and only one method of 
development should be used in any given 
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au paragraph. Do you see that the sentence 
"you just read doesn't belong in this para- 
aph? 

Think structure. Ideally, outlines should 
‘be parallel: Each main division should 
have the same number of subdivisions, 
each subdivision the same number of 
further subdivisions, and so on. The out- 
line for this article is not parallel, nor did 
I follow it exactly in writing the article; 
some subdivisions slated for subheads 
became topic sentences, some subdivi- 
sions were combined, some eliminated 
entirely, etc. But the discipline of think- 
ing structure helped me to put the article 
in perspective. 


Style and Grammar: 
How Not to Lose or Confuse the Reader 


Poor writing can kill a good idea, and 
only a little time and tender loving care 
are needed to avoid the major pitfalls of 
poor writing. First and foremost on a 
journal writer’s list of things to do is this: 
Be clear and concise. The most common 
example of poor writing that I've come 
across in copy editing professional jour- 
nal articles is the diametric opposite of 
clarity and conciseness: verbosity, which 
includes complexity and long-wind- 
edness. 

Really, folks, it is unnecessary to steep 
your writing in five-syllable words and 
multiclause sentences to make your 
points. Quite to the contrary, such writ- 
ing inevitably distracts the reader at best 
and makes your meaning unintelligible 
at worst. I don't mean to imply that you 
should order every sentence subject- 
verb-object—goodness, no. I do mean 
that you should avoid the use (not usage 
and not utilization) of complex linguistic 
acrobatics. Try reading aloud to another 
person what you've written. Stop every 
once in a while and ask the listener to 
repeat or summarize what you've just 
read. If he or she can't do it, there's a 
good chance that the writing is verbose. 

The second most common writing 
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. . and proofreads the galleys 


error I've found is that of poor syntax. 
Syntax means word order. On a small 
scale, here's a good illustration of its 


manipulation. 
She said she loved him. 


Say that sentence five times, each time 
inserting the word only before a different 
word in the sentence. The meaning, of 
course, changes completely each time. 
On a larger scale, this problem arises 
with prepositional phrases and subordi- 
nate clauses. A good general rule to fol- 
low in order to avoid poor syntax is to put 
the modifier—whether a word, a phrase, 
or a clause—directly next to that which it 
modifies. This rule, like others, is to be 
broken when necessary. 

Style, of course, means more than just 
stating ideas clearly. Style isthe pizzazz of 
writing; it's what makes Shakespeare the 
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Bard with a capital B. But one need not 
be a Shakespeare to avoid another very 
common writing fault: lack of smooth- 
ness, or choppiness in sentence flow. 
This is not so much an error as it is a lack 
of what I call aural consciousness about 
writing, and it makes for very dull read- 
ing. 
In going over what you've written, 
notice whether there are an overabun- 
dance of sentences that start with the, a, 
and this or that fall into the same struc- 
tural pattern grammatically (the 
subject-verb-object syndrome). Writing 
of this kind, unless it's done purposely 
for a specific effect, is flat. It alienates 
sensitive readers. It can, however, be 
simultaneously smoothed out, made 
more rhythmic, and enlivened by two 
easy remedies, the first of which is the 
use of sentence bridges. Words and 
phrases such as however, therefore, on the 
other hand, in fact, similarly, and for example 
can frequently be used to combine two 
short, choppy sentences into one and to 
conceptually tie together longer sen- 
tences and even paragraphs. And these 
phrases need not be placed at the begin- 
ning of a sentence. They often, in fact, 
have a greater impact and provide a bet- 
ter rhythm if they're in the middle or at 
the end of a sentence. 

The second remedy, a more subtle 

one, is the knowledgeable use of punctu- 
ation. I've gone into ecstasy at the sight of 
a beautifully used semicolon or a per- 
fectly placed dash. (Copy editors go into 
ecstasy over weird things.) If, for exam- 
ple, you're setting your reader up for a 
surprise, usea colon rather than a period 
to separate the setup from the surprise. 
Think of how your voice instinctively 
falls at the end of speaking or reading a 
sentence—that's what a period would do. 
It would let the reader go. But a colon 
will hold the reader just long enough to 
keep him or her going, and then the sur- 
prise will have that much more impact 
because you've caught the reader un- 
aware. 
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Listen to your writing. Feel where the 
pauses are. Feel where you want to make 
readers stop for a split second and where 
you want to make them stop for a min- 
ute. Sense where readers should be say- 
ing “Mm-hmm,” where they should be 
saying "Really?" and where they should 
be saying “Ah-hah!” And use sentence 
bridges and punctuation accordingly. 

"Undue concern about. . . grammati- 
cal construction is the first stumbling 
block to getting started" on the road to 
writing a journal article (Spithill 1973, p. 
35)—but take care. Grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation errors do become prob- 
lems when they obscure meaning. To 
wit: "The counselors told the students 
that they would not be able to attend the 
seminars." Who are they? A pronoun's 
antecedent should be unmistakable. 
"The insipient workshop members met 
to discuss the retreat weekend." Lets 
hope not. The author meant incipient. 
Call it a spelling or a typographical error, 
it shouldn't have gotten past the author's 
proofreading. “We have used Shertzer’s 
book, Teacher’s Guide to Group Vocational 
Guidance, in many of our courses.” The 
commas around the book title make it an 
appositive, indicating that this is the only 
book Shertzer ever wrote. Check with a 
style manual, a grammar book, or an 
English teacher when in doubt about 
grammar or punctuation. You'll save 
yourself, the copy editor, and the 
typesetter a lot of work later on. 

A final point I wish to draw attention 
to regarding manuscript preparation is 
this: The burden is on the author to sup- 
ply accurate factual detail. Our staff at 
APGA headquarters does not have the 
time to check for accuracy of quoted 
material (down to the smallest detail of 
punctuation); spelling of names and 
places; year, volume, and page number 
of citations; and so on. And we do not 
have the counseling expertise to spot 4 
faulty statistic, an incorrectly used tech- 
nical term, or a factual misrepresenta- 
tion. (The editor and Editorial Board re- 
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Tbe typograpber sets tbe type 


viewers check for these things but can't 
always spot them.) Authors have to go 
over their manuscripts with a fine-tooth 
comb to prevent inaccuracies from ap- 
pearing in print. 


THE PRODUCTION PROCESS 
Editing: The Comma vs. the Semicolon 


Blue pencil in hand, dictionary on my 
right side, APA Style Manual on my left 
side, and flanked by my old friends Per- 
rin, Copperud, University of Chicago 
Press, and the dynamic duo of Strunk 
and White, I set to work on the manu- 
Scripts that will appear in print three and 
a half months later. 

The typical P&G manuscript needs 
only moderate editing; my concern is 
largely with grammar, syntax, and dic- 
tion (word choice). I adjust verb tenses, 
make items in a series parallel, eliminate 
generic masculine pronouns (Goldman 
1974, p. 448), shift the placement of 
Prepositional phrases, reorder items in 
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references, capitalize some things and 
lowercase others, add hyphens in some 
places and delete them in others, change 
commas to semicolons and vice versa, 
and so on. Attending to these mechanics 
of editing might seem like a dry process, 
and it is a bit, but it's a vital one. The 
proper handling of editing mechanics 
makes the difference between a smooth 
article and a choppy one. 

If time permits, and if the manuscript 
warrants it, I'll try to do more than just 
mechanical editing. Keeping in mind the 
authors style and tone, I'll change a 
word here and there, add or delete a 
phrase, perhaps restructure a sentence 
entirely. For any substantive change, I'll 
check with the editor and/or author be- 
fore attacking the page with my blue 
pencil. It's as important to me as it is to 
you that your article is as clear and read- 
able as possible; that's the best way of 
insuring that your message will get across 
to readers. 
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Reproduction copy is affixed to art boards 


Specifying Type: We Need Room to Spare 


AII the type on every page of every man- 
uscript has to be specified, or "specked," 
for the typographer. The typographer 
has to know not only what typeface to use 
for each element in an article (the title, 
the body, the subheads, the tables, etc.) 
but also how large the type should be, 
how much space there should be in be- 
tween each line of type and above and 
below each subhead, and whether any- 
thing is to appear in italics, boldface, and 
so on. The way the type is specked de- 
termines whether it will look like 


this 
or 
THIS 
or 
this 
or 
THIS 
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or even 
this 


The reason we ask authors to leave 
generous margins on each manuscript 
page and extra space above and below 
subheads is so that I have room not only 
to make editing changes but also to speck 
type. Imagine trying to fit ^12 pt. Hel- 
vetica bold condensed ulc fl. left rag. rt. x 
15 on 2 lines, 2 picas above, 18 pts. 
below" inless than a square inch of space! 


Setting Type: The Magic of Computers 


Edited and specked, the manuscript goes 
off to the typographer to be set in type. 
The P&G Journat is set by the process of 
photo composition, or “cold comp,” as 
opposed to the process of Linotype 
machine setting, or “hot metal.” Whereas 
the Linotype operator casts each indi- 
vidual line of type on a separate metal 
slug, the typographer using the photo 
composition system sits at what looks like 
an oversized typewriter keyboard and 
continually sets the copy without break- 
ing it into lines. The typographer stores 
into the computer keyboard’s memory 
bank information about the typeface, 
type size, width of lines, etc. Then, as the 
typographer sets the type, the computer 
punches out not letters but holes in a 
tape. The tape is then fed into another 
computer, which contains grids of all the 
typefaces to be used in the material being 
set. This computer, by a magical process 
quite incomprehensible to me, breaks 
the copy into lines and rattles off galley 
after galley of type. 


Galley Proofs and How to Read Them 


The typographer, who has already 
proofread the “raw galleys,” now sends 
them to me. I receive at least three copies 
of each article in galley proof form. One 
copy is for me to proofread, a second is 
sent to the author to proofread, another 
is for paste-up, or "dummy." 

The galleys that are sent to the author 
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require careful attention. This is the last 
time the author will see the article before 
it goes to press, so thisis the time to catch 
any errors. Authors should proofread 
for two things: typographical errors and 
factual inaccuracies or distortions, Al- 
though the galleys will have been proof- 
read twice by the time the author sees 
and returns them (and will be read a 
third time), it is always helpful to have 
another pair of eyes watching for typos. 
And the author is the one who must catch 
any factual inaccuracies. 

But inaccuracies only, Galley stage, as 
we tell authors in the letter that we send 
with the proofs, is not the time to rewrite 
your material. Changes in copy at this 
stage are costly in terms of both time and 
money; inserting or deleting even a 
single word may mean that an entire 
paragraph has to be reset, reread, and 
recalculated in terms of how much space 
it will take up on a journal page. Things 
that are really incorrect, of course, the 
author should change. If the galley star- 
ing up at you states brazenly that 91 per- 
cent of the sample didn’t respond to the 
questionnaire and you know perfectly 
well that it was 19 percent, please fix it. 
But also be prepared to pay for the 
change if the error was in your manu- 
script. Again, as we tell authors in the 
letter we send with the proofs, we reserve 
the right to charge excessive alterations 
to the author. 

And do watch for editing misrepresen- 
tations; I’m hardly infallible. If in my zeal 
to make a sentence read smoothly I've 
reworded it and unwittingly distorted 
your meaning, bring it to my attention. 
We'll try to fix it with the least amount of 
resetting. 


From Paste-Up to Off Press—And Beyond 


Collating all corrections—typographer's, 
mine, and author's—onto the master set 
of galleys, I'm now ready to doa paste-up 
of the issue. Around the APGA Press we 
call this occupational therapy; it consists 
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The presses roll 


ofcuttingthe galleys into pieces and past- 
ing them down on large “dummy” sheets 
to make a mock-up of every journal 
page. This is secretly our favorite job, 
because it's at this stage that we're liter- 
ally putting the issue together asa whole; 
it’s like assembling a journalistic jigsaw 
puzzle. The master set of galleys and the 
paste-up then go back to the typog- 
raphers, who make the type corrections. 
Paste-up people then make up the pages 
by affixing camera-ready reproduction 
copy to large art boards in the positions 
indicated on the dummy sheets. 

I then receive page proofs (actually 
xeroxed copies) of the camera-ready 
copy and check them against the master 
set of galleys and the dummy to see that 
all corrections have been made and that 
everything is in its proper place. At this 
stage I also “dry read" the pages, that is, 
proofread the whole issue but not against 
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manuscript copy. This is what I call the 
“mumbles stage" of the production 
process; i's when I stare aghast at the 
typo that was never picked up or the 
capital letter that should have been low- 
ercased and then start to mumble furi- 
ously about how I must have been asleep 
when I edited the manuscript, dreaming 
when I proofread the galleys, and so on. 
The typographers correct the page 
proofs and send me camera-ready copy, 
which I check and send to the printer, 
along with a mechanical (camera-ready 
art) of the journal cover. The printer 
photographs the copy and sends me a 
blueline, which is an exact reproduction 
(in all but color—the blueline appears in 
varying shades of lovely blue) of the 
journal that will come off press. I check 
the blueline and send it back to the 
printer, who runs it on the press, puts it 
together in the bindery, and sends me 
copies of the finished journal. 

Over 40,000 copies of P&G are run 
every month. Most of these are sent, with 
mailing labels, to a mailing house, which 
sends them out to APGA members and 
Journat subscribers. The journals go in 
the mail, second class, the first week of 
the month of issue, so they should be in 
readers’ hands by midmonth. 


THE LIGHT SIDE 


My responsibility in the production 
process, while it’s serious and exacting 
business, is hardly without its light side. 
For example, working with a jovial and 
creative bunch of Press Staff colleagues 
makes my job even more enjoyable than 
it already is. When we're not circulating 
ridiculous inhouse memos to each other, 
we're composing sublime (and slightly 
satirical) lyrics to songs that will never 
—we hope—see the light of day outside 
our offices. Our friends would never 
forgive us. 
Some of the jokes are on me—if I can 
keep my sense of humor. There was the 
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day I struggled for hours to paste up one 
article on the dummy sheets so it would 
look attractive. Nothing was working. 
Columns were breaking badly, pages 
weren't coming out even—it was a 
toughie. But with persistence, I finally 
got it together into its allotted six pages, 
and it did look rather nice. As I sat admir- 
ing my deft artistic manipulation, I 
noticed a scrap of paper lying on my desk 
that I hadn't noticed before. It was the 
reference section of the article, which I 
had dutifully cut out, dutifully put aside 
to be dealt with when I got to pasting up 
the end of the article, and dutifully over- 
looked when I actually got to the end of 
the article. I’m normally not a person 
given to emotional outbursts, but that 
day the people in the adjacent offices 
respectfully closed their doors and left 
me to my box of tissues. 


OVER AND OUT 


The P&G JounNAL you read every 
month, if I may get a bit sentimental, is 
the work of many skilled hands and 
minds, and a lot of dedication and hard 
work go into its production. From the 
editor who selects and compiles each 
month's manuscripts to the folks at the 
bindery who operate the machine that 
glues the cover on, everyone involved in 
the production process has a personal 
and professional investment in making 
each issue of P&G the best of all possible 
issues. 
So read and enjoy! W 
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Humanizing Education 
by Training 
the Faculty 


THOMAS K. HOCKING 
RONALD R. SCHNIER 


All of us can probably think back to a 
college professor we knew who was not 
only knowledgeable but also warm and 
genuine, who shared personal feelings 
and experiences as they related to the 
subject matter being taught. We may also 
recall that we found that person easy to 
relate to on a human-to-human basis and 
easy to identify with as a learner. College 
Students typically describe favorite pro- 
fessors with such comments as: “I’m not 
afraid to speak up or to disagree with 
her”; “He seems to like students”; “He 
makes the course more interesting." 
They also generally report the feeling 
le they learned more from such peo- 
e. 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniques 


Such comments by students remind us 
that learning in the college classroom oc- 
curs within the context of a human rela- 
tionship. It follows, then, that students 
will be satisfied with their learning to the 
extent that they perceive their professors 
as demonstrating the qualities necessary 
for good human relationships, since it is 
the professors who exert the greater in- 
fluence over the nature of the relation- 
ships between themselves and their stu- 
dents. Yet the professional preparation 
of college professors has typically failed 
to include any focus on the importance 
of good human relationships in effective 
college teaching. Since this factor of 
good human relationships is the primary 
focus in the preparation of professional 
counselors, counselors may be a valuable 
resource for faculty who recognize the 


THOMAS K. HOCKING is Director of the University 
Counseling Center, University of Wisconsin—Oshkosh. 
RONALD R. SCHNIER is Counseling Psychologist in 
the University Counseling Center at the same institution. 
This article will appear in more detailed form in Nine 
Outreach-Developmental Programs in College 
Counseling Centers, edited by W. H. Morrill, E. R. 
Oetting, and J. C. Hurst, the final report submitted to 
NIMH, Applied Research Branch, #MH 18007, Col- 
orado State University, 1974. 
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importance of being “human” in the 
learning situation. 

The need for educators to demon- 
strate well-developed human relation- 
ships, as well as the need for the training 
of educators to help them be more effec- 
tive as people in their classrooms, has 
been pointed out by a number of writers 
(Buchanan 1971; Dinkmeyer 1971; Jer- 
sild 1955; Lyon 1971; Reichert 1970; 
Rogers 1969; Sanford 1967). It has also 
been pointéd out, however, that coun- 
selors have not responded well to the 
needs of their teaching colleagues. As 
Ivey and Alschuler (1973, p. 596) have 
said, “We have too long kept our skills to 
ourselves through a mystifying process 
we term ‘professionalism.’ " 


THE PROGRAM AT OSHKOSH 


With these considerations in mind, and 
with the general goal of assisting faculty 
members to relate more openly and per- 
sonally with their students, several mem- 
bers of the University of Wisconsin— 
Oshkosh Counseling Center staff de- 
signed, implemented, and evaluated a 
semester-long program for selected vol- 
unteers from the university's School of 
Education faculty. More specifically, the 
program was offered for faculty mem- 
bers teaching Personal Development 
Seminars, an integral part of the intro- 
ductory course taken by all education 
majors. The overall intent of the affec- 
tive education and human relations 
training program was to help faculty 
members increase their awareness of 
themselves and others as persons and to 
assist them in learning to deal more ef- 
fectively with their own feelings and the 
feelings of others. 

Furthermore, it was anticipated that 
these education professors might learn 
experientially in this program things 
they would find useful in their own 
seminars with undergraduate teaching 
majors. In other words, counseling 
center staff members hoped to facilitate 
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affective learning and behaviors in fac- 
ulty colleagues, who might then both 
model and use affective behaviors in 
their seminars, thereby "teaching" pro- 
spective teachers how to be more aware 
of themselves and others. A careful 
evaluation of how successfully the pro- 
gram achieved these general objectives 
was part of the overall planning and de- 
sign. Also, if the general objectives were 
realized, the program would be of possi- 
ble benefit to (a) undergraduate students 
who might begin to deal with feelings 
and with thinking in the classroom and 
then be able to transmit some of these 
skills and attitudes to their future stu- 
dents; (b) faculty members who would 
discover the benefits of sharing experi- 
ences, ideas, and skills with each other; 
and (c) counseling center staff members 
who would develop closer, more per- 
sonal, and more stimulating working re- 
lationships with education faculty mem- 
bers. No attempt was made, however, to 
systematically and objectively evaluate 
these secondary, “hoped-for” outcomes. 


GETTING UNDER WAY 


The program got under way during the 
fall semester of the 1971-72 academic 
year. Of the 41 School of Education fac- 
ulty members teaching Personal De- 
velopment Seminars during that time 
period, a total of 22 volunteered to par- 
ticipate. These 22 professors were or- 
ganized to form two "training groups" of 
eight members each for the first semes- 
ter and one "control group" of six mem- 
bers, who would delay the training ex- 
perience until the second semester. 
Selection of the three groups was not 
entirely random but was based on the 
availability of common meeting times in 
very busy schedules. Each training group 
consisted of four men and four women, 
and the control group consisted of two 
men and four women. Beginning in the 
third week of the semester, the training 
groups met for an hour and a half each 
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week in a comfortable, informal setting 
and were co-led by two members of the 
counseling center staff. 

The groups met for 12 sessions during 
the course of the semester, each session 
carefully designed to “get at” several of 
19 desired outcomes of the training 
program that had been identified in the 
planning phase. These desired outcomes 
were: empathize with feelings; com- 
municate understanding of feelings; 
permit self-disclosure; link feelings ex- 
pressed by individuals to feelings ex- 
pressed by others in the group; deal with 
tension in the group; recognize avoid- 
ance of conflict or anxiety; participate in 
giving and taking feedback; recognize 
individual withdrawal from the group; 
experience and respond to nonverbal 
communications; experience and re- 
spond to "feeling" communications; re- 
spond honestly and constructively to 
one's own feelings; recognize liking and 
caring; recognize and respond to 
another's desire to participate in the 
group; recognize individuals who dis- 
close more than they or the group are 
ready to handle; facilitate consensus 
building; control group members who 
limit interaction; participate in roleplay- 
ing; recognize the leadership hierarchy 
in the group; rally group emotional sup- 
port for members who need it. It was 
hypothesized that, if these objectives 
were reached by members of the training 
groups, their students would perceive 
them as demonstrating affective be- 
haviors in their seminars. 

The "curriculum" for each training 
group experience was designed to com- 
bine a cognitive theme, an affective ex- 
perience related to the theme, and an 
integration of the two dimensions, with 
participants relating the total experience 
to teaching and learning. Participants 
began by discussing the theme of the ses- 
sion intellectually, sometimes using pre- 
pared materials that had been read in 
advance. They then moved to a consid- 
eration of how they typically handled 
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feelings related to the theme, and finally, 
stimulated by a planned experience, how 
they were handling feelings “here and 
now" in the group. The sessions relied 
heavily on roleplaying and other ex- 
periential techniques and exercises 
gleaned from a variety of sources. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the program, for ex- 
ample, dealt with the general theme of 
anxiety, because it was anticipated that 
participants and leaders alike would be 
somewhat anxious at the beginning of 
the training group experience and that 
by focusing on anxiety the group could 
begin by dealing with some very real and 
spontaneous feelings. By way of intro- 
duction, participants were paired off and 
asked to introduce themselves to their 
partners—name, department, teaching 
assignment, and whatever else they felt 
was interesting or important about 
themselves. They were also asked to take 
a few minutes to share with each other 
some personal interest, experience, or 
hobby that most people—even their 
colleagues—might not know about them. 
Following this, participants were asked 
to get back into the group and introduce 
their partners to the rest of the members, 
sharing something of what they had 
learned about their partners in the few 
minutes they had been interacting. 

The general topic of anxiety was then 
introduced as the theme of the first ses- 
sion, and there ensued a fairly cognitive, 
intellectual discussion of anxiety as a 
concept. Some of the questions dealt with 
were: What is anxiety? What does it feel 
like? Is it always bad or destructive? Is it 
of concern to teachers and students? Ref- 
erence was made to the chapter on anxi- 
ety in Jersild’s When Teachers Face 
Themselves (1955). The discussion then 
was shifted and made more personal by 
the group leaders. How do you typically 
handle anxiety? Do you react to being 
anxious or frightened in group situa- 
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tions by nervously smiling or laugh- 
ing? Withdrawing? Intellectualizing? 
Rationalizing? Going on the offensive? 
Talking too much? Some combination of 
these responses? Finally, participants 
were asked to focus on their feelings of 
anxiety in the here and now. Were you 
anxious or frightened when you came in 
here today? Were you feeling any anxi- 
ety while interacting with your partner 
or while introducing your partner to the 
rest of the group? Did you remember 
your partner's name, and did your anxi- 
ety about that and waiting for your turn 
make it difficult to concentrate on what 
others were saying until your turn came? 
Are you feeling at all anxious right now, 
or have the feelings pretty well been dis- 
sipated? A discussion of the different 
reactions to anxiety among members of 
the group and of the implications of all of 
this to teaching and learning concluded 
the first session. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the program fo- 
cused on the topic of trust and the risks 
inherent in getting psychologically close 
to other people. This progression of 
themes seemed logical because of the 
importance of establishing trust in any 
group that expects to function well. The 
session began with the discussion of trust 
as a general concept or feeling, using as 
source materials a handout entitled “The 
Risks of Getting Close,” by counseling 
center staff member Marilyn Potter 
(1971), and the paperback book Why AmI 
Afraid to Tell You Who I Am? by John Pow- 
ell (1969). Again the focus of the discus- 
sion was gradually shifted to asking 
participants to consider how they indi- 
vidually handled trusting other 
people—family members, friends, col- 
leagues, superiors, students, people gen- 
erally. 
Following this phase of the interaction, 
participants were asked to pair off, and 
the co-leaders gave them directions for a 
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“trust walk.” One member of each pair 
volunteered to lead initially, and the 
other volunteered to be led. Those who 
were being led closed their eyes and were 
instructed not to open them until told to 
do so by the co-leaders. Those doing the 
leading were instructed to lead their 
partners wherever they wished, being as 
creative as they could about providing 
nonvisual (tactile, olfactory, auditory) 
experiences for their partners. No verbal 
communication was permitted during 
the trust walk, and directions had to be 
communicated nonverbally at all times. 
After six or eight minutes, partners 
changed roles so that all participants 
would experience leading and being led. 
When the groups reformed after the 
trust walk experience, discussion and in- 
teraction focused on how participants 
reacted to trusting others here and now 
in this group. Why did you select the 
partner you did? What kind of experi- 
ence did your partner provide? What 
impression did the trust walk's sensory 
elements, as well as trust elements, make 
on you? How are physical trust and 
psychological trust related? The session 
concluded with a discussion of how trust- 
ing might be important between teachers 
and administrators, between teaching 
colleagues, between teachers and stu- 
dents, and among students. 

Both of the first two sessions proved to 
be powerful experiences for participants 
and leaders alike and were very well re- 
ceived. Professors enjoyed the experien- 
tial phase of both sessions and were eager 
that "doing" rather than "talking" be the 
major thrust of remaining sessions. The 
remaining 10 sessions, then, dealt with 
the following subjects, in this order: 
evaluating self and others; listening for 
and recognizing affect in others; listen- 
ing for and recognizing affect in oneself; 
responding to positive and negative af- 
fect; handling special problems in inter- 
personal relationships; understanding 
causes of behavior (two sessions); giving 
and taking in human relationships; shar- 
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ing our struggle for life's meaning; 
wrap-up and critique. 


EVALUATION OF 

THE TRAINING EXPERIENCE 

“Field conditions" affected the selection 
and retention of participants in the train- 
ing groups. Their selection from the 
pool of volunteers was based on their 
daily schedules rather than purely ran- 
dom methods, and three professors 
dropped out during the training period 
for reasons beyond their control. While 
these factors may have affected overall 
outcomes, they did not lessen the need 
for a comprehensive evaluation of the 
training program. 

Probably the most meaningful feed- 
back was obtained by having students 
who were enrolled in seminars led by 
"trained" and control-group faculty re- 
spond to a questionnaire designed to as- 
sess how they viewed their seminar ex- 
perience. Students responded by indicat- 
ing the extent to which they believed cer- 
tain statements were true of their semi- 
nar. The responses of 176 students of the 
13 "trained" faculty were compared to 
the responses of 98 students in seminars 
led by the six control-group faculty. A 
chi-square analysis of the distribution of 
responses was performed. In order to 
better understand which aspects of the 
seminars could account for differences 
in perceptions, items of similar content 
were grouped into six scales represent- 
ing different dimensions of the seminar 
experience. 

_ Most students held generally positive 
views of their seminar experience re- 
gardless ofthe section in which they were 
enrolled; but on five of the six dimen- 
sions measured, significantly more posi- 
tive views were reported by.students en- 
rolled in seminars led by "trained" fac- 
ulty: (a) they perceived greater freedom 
in the communication of ideas, (b) they 
Perceived greater freedom in the com- 
munication of feelings, (c) they believed 
they gained more in professional prep- 
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aration, (d) they perceived the teaching 
methods as more student-centered, and 
(e) they perceived a greater liking of pro- 
fessor and student for each other. While 
there was a tendency for the students of 
"trained" faculty to perceive a greater 
degree of professor and student enjoy- 
ment of the seminar, the difference ob- 
served was not statistically significant. 

Faculty members who participated in 
the training experience also evaluated 
themselves and each other, both at the 
beginning and the end of the training 
period, in terms of the 19 desired be- 
haviors. The rating instrument used for 
this purpose further asked them to indi- 
cate the degree of importance they at- 
tached to each of the behaviors. A 
7-point scale was used for each item in 
the instrument. 

Self-ratings were generally about the 
same at the conclusion of the training as 
they were at the beginning. The two pro- 
fessors who rated themselves lower on 
the posttest had assigned high ratings to 
themselves on the pretest, so their lower 
self-ratings later may have reflected a 
more realistic self-appraisal. Only three 
rated themselves significantly better in 
the desired behaviors at the end of train- 
ing. In contrast to self-ratings, nearly all 
were rated by their colleagues as signifi- 
cantly higher in desired behaviors at the 
conclusion of training. One person was 
seen as unchanged, and a professor who 
was very highly rated on the pretest was 
seen as more like the rest by the end of 
training (though he was still rated above 
average). Pre-post ratings of the impor- 
tance of desired seminar leader be- 
haviors tended to be about the same, with 
high value placed on them before as well 
as after the training experience. 

An item-by-item analysis of ratings as- 
signed to specific behaviors was also con- 
ducted in an attempt to determine 
which, if any, of the specific behaviors 
contributed most to the gains reflected in 
posttest ratings. One behavior stood out 
as contributing most to gains in self- 
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rating, and that dealt with the roleplay- 
ing of situations typically uncomfortable 
for teachers. Roleplaying was a much- 
used technique in the training group, 
and the faculty apparently grew in their 
appreciation for it and in their comfort 
in using it. Gains in all 19 behaviors con- 
tributed to higher post-ratings of each 
other; it appeared that, though faculty 
members were selective in rating each 
other as individuals (one even "lost 
ground" in the eyes of his colleagues), 
each of the behaviors was the source of 
gains for different individuals. 


The personal reactions of the faculty 
who participated in the training pro- 
gram and of the counseling staff who 
conducted the training were also ob- 
tained and considered in evaluating the 
worth of the program. Many of the fac- 
ulty members remarked that, though 
other members of the training groups 
were colleagues, initially they had not 
known each other very well as individual 
persons. The groups seemed to serve as a 
means of facilitating personal closeness 
and comfort among them. Faculty mem- 
bers reported enjoying the stimulation of 
sharing ideas, techniques, exercises, and 
skills with each other within their train- 
ing groups. Many believed that they had 
become more adept at sharing their own 
ideas and personal experiences with 
their seminar students, and the percep- 
tions of their students supported that be- 
lief. They reported increased comfort in 
learning with students and in listening to 
their needs and concerns. They tended 
to move away from feeling entirely re- 
sponsible for what happened in their 
seminars; i.e., they gave more responsi- 
bility to the students. While they did not 
try to apply everything experienced in 
the training sessions directly to their 
seminar groups, they did transfer some 
of the activities to their seminars. They 
expressed the belief that training experi- 

ences should be offered to more faculty 
and that more sessions should be incor- 
porated into the training experience. 
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CONCLUSION 


These feelings expressed by faculty 
members reinforced the program staff's 
initial contention that inservice training 
experiences designed to further hu- 
manize the teacher-learner relationship 
in the college classroom would be seen as 
desirable by many professors. And the 
professors seemed to appreciate the ef- 
forts of the counseling center staff to 
provide such experiences. The results 
further supported the beliefs that stu- 
dents are sensitive to the dimensions of 
the classroom situation that were investi- 
gated in the evaluation of this program 
and that students value the kinds of be- 
haviors displayed by the "trained" fac- 
ulty. If counselors desire to be relevant in 
the eyes of the teaching faculty with 
whom they work, they can and should 
accomplish this in the areas in which they 
are most competent. Inservice training 
in human relations and affective educa- 
tion is needed and desired by many fac- 
ulty members, and counselors can help 
them meet some of those needs. W 
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A Behavioral Program 
for Problem Students 
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Student behavior that deviates signifi- 
cantly from established norms continues 
to be a major problem in many schools, 
especially for the counselor employed 
within the school setting. These devia- 
tions in behavior are most noticeable and 
problematic when the student is disrup- 
tive, becomes involved in fights, swears at 
and threatens teachers, or simply does 
not attend classes. Quite often a direct 
relationship between this atypical be- 
havior and low academic achievement is 
found. The usual by-product is frustra- 
tion and hostility on the part of both the 
student and the school personnel. 
Further, the typical end product is the 
termination of education: The student 
either drops out or is kicked out. A 
detailed description and preliminary 
evaluation of a program responding to 
this situation has been presented else- 
where (Rowe, Williams & Harmelink 
1972); this article is intended to provide 
an overview of the program along with 
an assessment of its usefulness to the stu- 
dent and to the schools. 


AN ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 


In an effort to break this self-defeating 
and self-destructive cycle, it was decided 
that students who encountered serious 
problems in the Grand Rapids (Michi- 
gan) public schools during 1971-72 
would be referred to an alternative pro- 
gram. In all, 164 students, aged 12 to 19, 
were enrolled in this program. They at- 
tended the alternative school from three 
to six hours per day and were personally 
responsible for their transportation to 
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and from all parts of the city on munici- 
pal buses. The actual length of their stay 
in the alternative program was indefi- 
nite, although a student could earn the 
right to return to a regular program by 
making and fulfilling a contract based on 
attendance, schoolwork, and in-school 
behavior. The alternative school was 
staffed by a coordinator, two counselors, 
four teachers, five teacher aides, and at 
times as many as six student teachers. 
This provided a low student-staff ratio 
and insured a highly individualized 
structure. 

A consistent application of learning 
principles guided both the instructional 
and the counseling components of the 
project. More specifically, instruction 
was designed and selected to provide 
remedial help in basic academic skills ac- 
quisition as well as to effect other positive 
changes in student behavior. This was 
achieved through a contract learning 
package developed by Alpha Learning 
Systems, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
The counseling component was de- 
signed to be socially rehabilitative by al- 
tering, in a positive direction, the in- 
school behavior of the students. 


ACADEMIC SKILL REMEDIATION 


The immediate objective of the “Alpha” 
package was to increase basic skills in 
reading and mathematics, ultimately 
preparing the problem student to return 
to the regular school setting. The actual 
process has its roots within the field of 
behavior modification as applied in con- 
tract learning and is based on the follow- 
ing factors: pretesting, diagnosis, indi- 
vidualized instruction, specific objec- 
tives, immediate evaluation, and re- 
wards. 

At the time a student was referred to 
the program, the student was pretested 
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to determine his or her current level of 
performance, This information made it 
possible to diagnose the student's skill 
development in reading and mathemat- 
ics. Following the diagnosis, formal and 
individualized learning activities based 
ona series of models developed by Alpha 
were prescribed. Each subsequent learn- 
ing experience was presented in a series 
of specific objectives or tasks and was 
followed by an immediate evaluation and 
reward. The function of the reward was 
motivational, and the reward also served 
as a means of strengthening the com- 
pleted learning. In this manner the envi- 
ronment of the student was used to gain 
maximum performance and secure the 
continuation of that performance. 
Generally the system worked in the fol- 
lowing manner: The student entered the 
room, picked up a folder containing his 
or her flow chart (i.e., a series of specific 
tasks), decided which task to work on, 
picked up the appropriate materials 
from a resource table, and began to 
work. At this point in the process the 
student would be reinforced for exhibit- 
ing initiative. Then, while actually in- 
volved in the task, the student would 
again be reinforced. Finally, on complet- 
ing the task, the student would take his or 
her work to a staff member for correc- 
tion, If the student’s performance was 
adequate according to posted criteria, he 
or she would receive an additional re- 
ward, The reward was of two forms: to- 
kens, referred to as “skins,” and time and 
access to the “free room.” 


THE FREE ROOM 


The free room was designed to be an 
enjoyable environment in which stu- 
dents could do what they wished—within 
reason. Here students could use their 
“skins” to rent many items known to have 
reinforcing value, such as the pool table, 
the ping-pong table, the pinball ma- 
chine, the juke box, games, and maga- 
zines. Their “skins” could also be used to 
purchase pop and snacks. It was essential 
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that students perceive the free room as 
attractive in order to increase the po- 
tency of the rewards associated with it, 

Of equal importance, this area pro- 
vided an environment in which social 
skills could be learned. This was accom- 
plished by issuing “skins” to students 
who exhibited behavior of acceptable so- 
cial value and restricting the activities of 
students who displayed disruptive or an- 
tisocial behavior. When given a reward 
or being restricted, students were told 
exactly what they had done to merit such 
action. 


SOCIAL REHABILITATION 


In keeping with the conceptual frame- 
work of the program, the counseling 
component of the program was con- 
sistently behavioral. Individual counsel- 
ing, varied types of group counseling, 
and a behavior management system were 
used to bring about positive behavior 
change. In all of these approaches, no 
attempt was made to uncover historical 
material, allow for cathartic experiences, 
or diagnose personality types. Inferred 
dynamic constructs were ignored. In- 
stead, in each approach the assumption 
was made that every student acted in 
unique ways due to his or her particular 
learning history, including the potency 
and consistency of social and. tangible 
reinforcers, the potency and availability 
of social models, and other concepts 
drawn from social learning theory. 

Individual counseling was available to 
all students and resulted from referrals 
by either staff, parents, or students 
(self-referral). The process involved an 
attempt to understand the problem, to 
identify the problem in behavioral terms, 
and to develop strategies that would 
bring about a favorable and agreed- 
upon outcome. Behavior contracts in 
many forms and variations, including 
some with aversive consequences, were 
often developed. 

Goal-oriented group counseling Was 
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used for three distinct purposes. In the 
first type—an orientation group—all in- 
coming students met twice a week for two 
weeks. These sessions focused on stu- 
dents getting to know other students, 
identifying why they were there, consid- 
ering what they wanted to get out of 
school, and setting objectives to work to- 
ward. In the second type—special prob- 
lem or difficult adjustment groups—the 
emphasis was on individual goals, actual 
behavior in relation to the verbalized 
goals, alternative means of coping with 
identified problems, and similar con- 
cerns. Individual and group behavior 
contracts were used extensively and in- 
cluded both social and tangible rewards. 
Finally, the third type of group served a 
preventive function by having as a mem- 
bership requirement specified standards 
of positive behavior. The participants in 
such a group received visible privileges. 

The behavior management element of 
the program was based on the principle 
of time-out from positive reinforcement. 
As a necessary condition for this princi- 
ple to operate, every effort was made to 
give the school experience of each stu- 
dent a positive valance. Then, in the 
event that a student violated one of the 
basic program rules, the student was told 
of his or her violation, sent home, and 
asked to return on the following morn- 
ing. Because of the possibility that some 
social influences might act to neutralize 
the negative effect intended, an aversive 
feature was built into the structure. Stu- 
dents were informed that, if they re- 
peatedly received time-outs for their be- 
havior, they would be required to attend 
à conference with the counselor and a 
parent or a probation officer in order to 
try to resolve the problem. 

Capsulized, the time-out system, cou- 
pled with the general positive atmos- 
phere of the school and supplemented 
by the counseling procedures, provided 
the students with a differential learning 
model in which socially desirable be- 
haviors led to favorable consequences 
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and undesirable behaviors resulted in 
negative consequences. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION 


In order to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the program, answers were obtained to 
three questions: What was the attitude of 
students and parents toward the pro- 
gram? Did learning in basic academic 
skills take place? Did student behaviors 
change in a positive direction? 

In an attempt to answer the first ques- 
tion, regarding students' and parents' at- 
titudes toward the program, a source 
from outside the program conducted a 
telephone survey of a random sampling 
of parents whose children were in the 
program. The results indicated that 29 
of the 30 parents surveyed preferred 
that their child attend the alternative 
program rather than one of the regular 
schools in the system. This finding may 
also indicate that parents observed a 
positive change in the students’ out-of- 
school behavior. 

In regard to this same question, a 
counselor from outside the program 
conducted structured interviews with 40 
students whom he picked at random. In 
a confidential setting he asked them 
about what aspects of the program they 
liked, what aspects they disliked, and 
what suggestions they had for changes in 
the program. Of the 40 students, 35 indi- 
cated that they enjoyed the alternative 
program more than the regular program 
in their previous school, Evidently, a 
positive environment surrounding the 
learning situation had been established 
for most students. 

Assessment of gain in academic skills, 
the topic of the second question, was 
complicated by the fact that students 
were assigned to the program and back 
to their regular schools throughout the 
year, with the result that the population 
was extremely transient. In addition, the 
resources allocated to the program by 
the central administration were not suf- 
ficient to provide for the controlled, 
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hard-data evaluation that would have 
been desirable. Unfortunately, such con- 
siderations are often low-priority con- 
cerns in public school settings. It was 
found, however, that those students who 
had been in the program for at least 60 
days showed an average gain in reading 
grade level (4.62) that was slightly 
higher than their average previous gain 
(4.55) for an entire school year. The 
same kind of result held true in 
mathematics. This suggests that basic 
skill acquisition in these two subjects was 
accelerated by the program's proce- 
dures. 

The final question, concerning posi- 
tive behavior change, appears to be the 
most difficult to assess. In spite of the fact 
that the students were responsible for 
their own transportation and that unex- 
cused absence was not considered a viola- 
tion of program rules, there was little 
difference in the attendance patterns of 
the students compared with their rec- 
ords for the previous year in their regu- 
lar schools. In terms of aggressive be- 
havior, 23 students were considered too 
disruptive or violent to be accommo- 
dated by the program as it was presently 
organized, and they were suspended by 


A Counselor Exposed— 
And Visible 


JEAN PARRY 


According to the many recent articles 
suggesting that counselors leave their 
desks and get out of their offices, it ap- 
pears that one of the problems facing 
counselors today is lack of exposure to 
the students who could use their services. 
They may be tucked away behind desks 
in out-of-the-way offices or in a distant 
building, and many students have 
neither the courage nor the know-how to 
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the school system for the balance of the 
year. How one evaluates this outcome is 
analogous to whether one considers a 
glass of water to be half full or half 
empty. We would emphasize that over 70 
percent of all students did adapt posi- 
tively to the highly structured require- 
ments of the program and were able to 
control their negative social behavior 
that previously would have resulted in 
their suspension from school. 

The overall evaluation of this program 
indicates (a) the achievement of a favor- 
able attitude on the part of both students 
and parents, (b) progress in basic 
academic skill remediation, and (c) a 
trend toward desired changes in the so- 
cial behavior of students who were dis- 
ruptive and self-damaging in regular 
school settings. This program demon- 
strates one use of the technology availa- 
ble to educators and counselors who deal 
with students who have been pro- 
grammed for defeat. W 
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seek them out. Moreover, the role of the 
counselor is often vague and uncertain to 
students, who consider the counselor's 
office as either a place to change 
schedules or a place for someone in 
trouble—if indeed they bother to think 
about the counselor at all. 

While a counseling position in a hospi- 
tal school of nursing is rather uncommon 
(and has very little resource material 
available), perhaps some of the strategies 
that have helped me to be closer to the 
students can also be useful in other types 
of colleges and schools. As the first full- 
time (non-nurse) counselor in a school of 
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approximately 200 student nurses, I was 
allowed to work out my own system for 
the counseling and guidance of the stu- 
dents during the 34 months they would 
spend in this school. After having 
worked in this school through several cy- 
cles of classes entering and later graduat- 
ing, I have found various ways in which a 
counselor can meet with and help stu- 
dents from the beginning of their educa- 
tional program until they graduate—and 
perhaps even beyond that. 


OPENING THE DOORS 

TO COMMUNICATION 

My first meeting with the students is dur- 
ing orientation, when they arrive with 
their parents. While they are waiting to 
complete all the registration procedures, 
coffee and doughnuts are served in an 
informal setting. I circulate here, making 
myself known to students and parents, 
answering questions, and telling parents 
to feel free to call or write me if they ever 
have any questions about the school or 
about their children. Although the stu- 
dents at this time are usually too excited 
to hear what is said, the parents are glad 
to know of my availability and often 
either do contact me later or suggest that 
the student come in and talk with me. 
Later on during this two-day orientation, 
I administer the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values, which is non- 
threatening to the students and which is 
a good tool for use in my first interview 
with them. 

Since the physical setting in which the 
counselor works is important, I was for- 
tunate to secure a room directly opposite 
the bulletin boards, on which are posted 
schedules, grades, and other notices. 
Every student is expected to check these 
boards daily. Many times students are 
hesitant about having others see them go 
to the counselor's office, so by glancing 
into my office while reading the bulletin 
board, a student can see if I am free and 
then casually walk in without being ob- 
served. The door, with a glass window, is 
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always open when I am alone, and a stu- 
dent and I often exchange a word of 
greeting, whether or not the student 
plans to stop in. Often when I am talking 
with someone in my office, I see the same 
student come to the bulletin board sev- 
eral times within a short period of time 
and then finally come in when I am 
alone. The office itself conveysa friendly 
atmosphere; it has a small sofa, an easy 
chair, and a carpet (all worn but warm), 

plus many original paintings and other 
conversation pieces. There is little in it to 

suggest that it is a business or record- 

keeping office or that time is important 

and one must hurry. 

Once a week during the first four 
weeks I conduct a concentrated "How to 
Study" hour for the freshmen, dividing a 
class of 75 students into three sections. In 
order to start identifying individuals, I 
go over each name every week during 
class, looking at the student each time. 
(This past year I was able to call them all 
by name by the fourth week.) During this 
initial period of their education, most of 
the students are glad to hear other stu- 
dents’ names so they too can identify 
them. 

During this same month, I begin hav- 
ing short personal interviews with each 
freshman. Printed memos explain why 
we will have this interview, and the 
memos have blank spaces where I fill in 
the student's name and the date and time 
set aside for the interview. Since I have 
the students’ schedules, I can usually 
find a time when they have no class. The 
first students interviewed are those 
whom I haven't yet identified or whose 
names have been given to me as possibly 
having some problem or difficulty. By 
not scheduling over four or five in any 
one day, I have time to study their appli- 
cation forms, references, and so on, and 
thus have a good knowledge of their 
background, which helps when we dis- 
cuss their past achievements and their 
goals. Before meeting with any of them, I 
have scored and averaged the Allport- 
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Vernon-Lindzey study they took during 
orientation. They all seem fascinated 
when they see how the scores of their 
own values compare with those of their 
peers. In addition to making the inter- 
view more meaningful to them, this 
focus on values helps me know them bet- 
ter. Thus, within a few weeks of their 
entry into school, they have seen and 
talked with me several times, they have 
had a satisfying conversation in a sup- 
portive and friendly atmosphere, and 
they know they are welcome to return at 
their convenience. 


REACHING OUT 


During the three years the students are 
here I try to be visible to them and show 
an interest in them. For example, having 
heard students complain about finding 
so little in their mailboxes, I began trying 
to remedy the situation. Now, whenever 
I read or hear something that reminds 
me of particular students, I write little 
notes to them, often attaching a news 
clipping. All students enjoy finding 
something in their mailbox, and many 
times they will stop in to acknowledge the 
note and then sit down and fill me in on 
the latest news regarding that subject. It 
is during such informal, unscheduled 
visits that we often discuss a deep con- 
cern that had been bothering them but 
about which they had been hesitant to 
come in for a talk. 
Another gimmick that has helped me 
to be known to students is a monthly 
newsletter, This 'n That, for both faculty 
and students. Although this is a small 
school, it seemed that one class did not 
know what another class was doing, and 
there was very little nonprofessional in- 
terchange between faculty and students. 
This newsletter is a single sheet using 
both sides; it contains short items about 
individuals, classes, dorm life, opinions, 
etc. I try to include items about as many 
different students as possible. The news- 
letter provides a good excuse for me to 
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ask students what is new or what they 
think about a topic. They know why they 
are being asked and are almost always 
willing to share their news or opinions. 
Graduates of the school often receive 
copies of the newsletter, and they have 
indicated that they enjoy reading about 
their alma mater. In general, the com- 
ments I have heard about it lead me to 
believe that the newsletter is serving its 
purpose of helping the school become 
more unified and friendly, as well as 
tying my office in with outside activities. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


As graduation time approaches, I often 
write letters to prospective employers to 
see if there might be any job openings for 
the new graduates. Sometimes I write on 
the basis of a student’s casual inquiry 
about the employment situation in a 
geographical area or in a certain type of 
institution. If one student is interested, 
perhaps others will be. My writing to 
employers saves the students the neces- 
sity of committing themselves to any 
specific jobs or corresponding with em- 
ployers they are notinterested in. Directly 
outside my office door I maintain a bulle- 
tin board displaying job opportunities 
and suggestions for various types of em- 
ployment. Also, I have “exit interviews” 
with each senior; here I note their future 
plans, record their permanent mailing 
address, and listen to their candid and 
outspoken opinions concerning their 
education of the past three years. I write 
down their suggestions, without their 
names, and many times the suggestions 
made in these interviews have led to 
changes in the curriculum or in other 
areas of the school. 

A year or two following graduation I 
send out questionnaires to the graduates 
of that class to determine where they are 
and what they are doing and to discover 
their personal assessment of their educa- 
tion now that they can look at it from a 
different perspective. Some of this in- 
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formation is then written up in This 'n 
That, which helps the undergraduates 
realize that we continue to be interested 
in them after they leave and also gives 
them a chance to see what they might 
expect to be doing a few years from now, 
And the graduates are able to keep in 
touch with the school through their re- 
ceipt of the newsletter. 


CHANGING THE IMAGE 


All of these devices are easy to initiate. 
Sometimes, however, these obvious pro- 
cedures are not shared or written about 
because they seem so basic. Since I have 
had very little opportunity to learn what 
other counselors in hospital schools of 


Training Volunteers 
for a Socio-Physical 
Program 


HARVEY M. RAPP. 
RICHARD V. PRIMO 


This article introduces counselors to a 
new program for training and supervis- 
ing volunteers who work with children or. 
adolescents in a one-to-one helping role. 
Adapted from community programs de- 
signed for children with physical prob- 
lems (Johnson 1965), the Socio-Physical 
Developmental Program (SPDP) focuses 
on both the social and the physical be- 
haviors of hospitalized adolescents with 
emotional handicaps. Counselors work- 
ing with normally functioning clients 
may find many aspects of the program 
applicable to their respective settings, as 
two unique features of it are especially 
relevant to counselors. First, SPDP em- 
Ploys a behavioral-facilitative approach to 
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nursing are doing, I have had to devise 
my own methods. The ideas mentioned 
here have worked in our school. While 
not every student comes to me with every 
problem, it is not because they are afraid, 
uncomfortable, don't know where my of- 
fice is located, or don't know my role. 
The majority do come, without referral, 
to discuss problems as well as good news. 
By having many contacts with the stu- 
dents, beginning with their first day in 
school, I am able to know each one on a 
very personal, nonthreatening basis, I 
believe that is the key to changing the 
stereotyped counselor image and to mak- 
ing full use of counselors in the role for 
which they were educated and are ex- 
pected to function. W 


helping others by utilizing counseling 
and behavioral strategies. Second, it is a 
flexible model for engaging volunteers 
to perform a supervised therapeutic 
function beyond the limited volunteer 
role of providing recreation and com- 
panionship. 


THE PROGRAM 


During a series of training workshops, 
counselors (and/or other qualified men- 
tal health professionals) teach volunteers 
the principles of behavioral modeling 
(Bandura & Walters 1963) and operant 
conditioning (Ullman & Krasner 1969), 
instruct them in the rudiments of coun- 
seling adolescents (e.g. listening and 
empathy skills) (Carkhuff 1972), and 
train them to keep anecdotal records of 


Y M. RAPP is Coordinator of Guidance and 
ieu a for Loyola College, Columbia Branch, Col- 
umbia, Maryland, and Staff Psychologist, Central Team, 
Prince George's County Unit Ill, Spring Grove Hospital 
Center, Baltimore, Maryland. At the time he wrote this 
article, RICHARD V. PRIMO was Staff Psychologist, 
Educational Committee, Spring Grove Hospital Center; 
he is presently Clinical Psychologist, Niagara Falls Com- 
munity Mental Health Center, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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observable social and physical behaviors 
(Perkins 1969). Further training is de- 
voted to the handling of specific prob- 
lems of the client population, in this case 
hospitalized adolescents. 

The influence of social and physical 
activities on adolescents' emotional de- 
velopment is central to SPDP. It is as- 
sumed that (a) emotional development is 
enhanced through enjoyment of and 
skill in physical activity; (b) interacting 
with others in physical activities provides 
an excellent medium through which a 
trusting and meaningful relationship 
can grow; and (c) modifying maladaptive 
social behaviors and developing effective 
social skills for getting along with family, 
peers, and significant adults have a posi- 
tive impact on adolescents’ immediate 
adjustment and future life goals. Thus, 
with the guidance of volunteers in a 

stress-free and noncompetitive phys- 

ical-recreational setting, adolescents can 
improve their physical and social skills 
as well as develop a new respect for them- 
selves. 

College students represent an ideal 
source of volunteers for this program. 

They possess the maturity to gain the 

respect of adolescents and yet are still 

close enough to them in age to be able to 
identify with and relate to many of their 
developmental tasks and problems. 

Goodman (1972) has stated: “In addition 

to being an easily captured group, stu- 
dents represent an enthusiastic, bright, 
idealistic, inexpensive, flexible—and 
very large—manpower pool [p. 7]." Stu- 
dents have been used productively in a 
number of recent community projects 
and research studies aimed at providing 
help and friendship to children and ado- 
lescents (Goodman 1972; Rappaport, 
Chinsky & Cowen 1971). In a similar 
manner, college students might be con- 
sidered as potentially effective models 
for hospitalized adolescents. 

Beyond providing service to others, 
the student volunteers benefit in the fol- 
lowing ways: (a) they learn and develop 
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skills for working with adolescents who 
have social, emotional, and physical 
problems; (b) they apply principles 
learned in the classroom to an on-the-job 
setting under supervision; (c) they ex- 
plore, firsthand, vocational interests and 
potential career possibilities in one of the 
helping professions; and (d) they be- 
come actively involved with a community 
agency. 


PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 


The SPDP program is coordinated by the 
seniorauthor; the junior author serves as 
training and research consultant. SPDP 
staff is interdisciplinary and consists of 
hospital psychologists, psychology in- 
terns, graduate students in counseling 
(from Loyola College in Baltimore, 
Maryland), rehabilitation therapists, 
special education teachers, and a univer- 
sity physical education instructor. Essen- 
tial logistic and manpower support for 
the program is provided by the Spring 
Grove Hospital Center in Baltimore and 
the University of Maryland— Baltimore 
County. 

Student volunteers for the project are 
carefully selected. Volunteers are solic- 
ited from students at a local university, 
and preference is given to students ma- 
joring in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and related disciplines. The SPDP 
staff interviews students individually to 
assess their attitudes, level of maturity, 
and other motivational factors. Personal 
commitment to SPDP is gauged by not- 
ing the attendance and participation of 
each student in the orientation and train- 
ing sessions. Selection of students and 
theirassignment to adolescents are made 
using the data obtained from the inter- 
view and training sessions. The students 
are required to attend all the weekly 
SPDP sessions and to account for the 
time they spend with the adolescents by 
maintaining weekly written behavioral 
anecdotal summaries. This documenta- 
tion and ongoing observation provide a 
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means of monitoring the contacts be- 
tween the students and the adolescents. 

An average of 15 adolescent residents 
(male and female, ages 13 to 18) of a 
public mental hospital have been 
selected to participate in each 8- to 10- 
week SPDP sequence. Adolescents on 
suicidal precautions are excluded, and 
preference is given to adolescents who 
experience difficulty in physical fitness 
and/or coordination and who demon- 
strate social and/or emotional problems. 


TRAINING THE VOLUNTEERS 


During an initial orientation period of 
three or four one-hour sessions, the stu- 
dent volunteers are introduced to the 
hospital, SPDP objectives, and SPDP ac- 
tivities, equipment, and safety precau- 
tions. Students also register with the 
hospital volunteer services in order to 
receive legal protection for their services. 

Training and supervision of the stu- 
dents are continuous features of SPDP, 
and they take a variety of forms, includ- 
ing the following: instructional work- 
shops at the beginning of the program, 
weekly group supervisory sessions for 
one hour immediately before each SPDP 
session, weekly behavioral anecdotal 
summaries, and individual consultation 
when needed. The workshops utilize lec- 
tures, group exercises, and roleplaying 
demonstrations as formats for the pres- 
entation ofthe educational material. The 
workshops deal with ethical considera- 
tions; developmental aspects of adoles- 
cence; basic helping skills of listening, 
empathy, and nonverbal communica- 
tion; reinforcement principles; model- 
ing procedures; and observation tech- 
niques, 

Students complete written anecdotal 
summaries for each session with the ado- 
lescent. The anecdotal summary consists 
of questions relating to what the students 
accomplished during a session and their 
plans for the following sessions. Students 
report planned or accomplished in- 
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creases and decreases in certain of the 
adolescents’ interpersonal and physical 
behaviors as well as the procedures used. ` 
The summaries serve as a structure from 
which the students can organize their 
experiences and set specific behavioral 
goals. The completed forms and written 
feedback to each student by the program 
director provide a means of monitoring 
the students’ behavioral-facilitative con- 
tacts with the adolescents. These anec- 
dotal data also chart the behavioral prog- 
ress of the adolescents from week to week. 
Weekly one-hour supervisory group 
sessions are conducted by the staff im- 
mediately preceding an SPDP session. 
During these sessions administrative: is- 
sues are discussed, but the emphasis is on 
discussion of the general experiences 
and problems in the students' dealings 
with the adolescents. Discussions of the 
students weekly anecdotal summaries 
are facilitated by dividing the students 
into small groups led by the graduate 
students in counseling and psychology. 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The goals of SPDP as they apply to each 
participant adolescent are: (a) to acquire 
or improve social skills through practice 
with peers and significant adults; (b) to 
acquire or improve basic physical fitness 
as well as movement and perceptual 
skills; and (c) to gain greater self- 
confidence, self-acceptance, and self- 
reliance in physical and social skills. 
These objectives form the basis for each 
one-hour SPDP session. Students are en- 
couraged and helped to design indi- 
vidual behavioral and interpersonal 
programs for the adolescents within the 
context of the physical and social ac- 
tivities of the SPDP session. These 
behavioral-facilitative contacts employ 
the techniques of modeling, reinforce- 
ment, and repeated practice. The pro- 
grams students plan for the adolescents 
are aimed at teaching various skills, sub- 
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stituting more appropriate modes of be- 
havior, and providing alternative solu- 
tions in problem-solving situations. 
Global behaviors are first identified and 
then described and approached as a 
series of target behaviors. Two examples 
of global behaviors and representative 
target behaviors are: (a) following social 
expectations (e.g., opening and holding 
a door while someone passes through) 
and (b) developing self-control (e.g., 
waiting for one's turn in a game). 

'The adolescents are transported to the 
university campus, where social interac- 
tion and physical exercise are facilitated 
by a variety of activities. Gymnasium 
facilities and athletic field activities gen- 
erally consist of: trampoline, volleyball, 
badminton, basketball, cageball games, 
gymnastics, parachute games, tug-of- 
war, kickball, ping-pong, and jogging. In 
each session at least one large group ac- 
tivity is arranged. With staff permission, 
the students and adolescents also par- 
ticipate in nonathletic social activities by 
using the facilities of other areas on cam- 
pus, e.g., the dormitories, the student 
union, the library, and the computer 
center. At these locations adolescents 
and students do such things as have soft 
drinks and snacks, listen to records and 
tapes, and meet the students’ friends. 
SPDP staff is available during the session 
to supervise group and subgroup func- 
tioning and for consultation when re- 
quested. 

Approximately midway through the 
program sequence, the students and 
staff meet in an informal social gather- 
ing. The purpose of this meeting is to 
enhance cohesion and morale and to 
reinforce the students' efforts. A second 
social gathering is scheduled at the end 
ofthe program for adolescents, students, 
and staff. For the most part, studentsand 
adolescents together plan and execute 
this activity, which represents a formal 

end to the program and serves two pur- 
poses: to ease separation between stu- 
dent and adolescent and to reinforce all 
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who have been involved with the pro- 
gram. 


EVALUATION 


Checks and balances are an integral part 
of SPDP and provide a means of quality 
control, documentation, and accounta- 
bility for the staff, the volunteers, and 
the total program. Pre- and post- 
measures of behavior, physical fitness 
and coordination, and affective reactions 
are being collected and tabulated to 
evaluate the program. The purpose of 
this article is to outline this ongoing proj- 
ect for counselors and other mental 
health professionals and to stimulate in- 
terest in the various aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Nonrigorous but highly supportive 
anecdotal data are relevant for this initial 
presentation of SPDP. One of the adoles- 
cents summed up his experience in SPDP 
by stating, "I learned how to use the 
trampoline and play basketball, and I got 
a real good relationship out of it." And a 
student, when asked what she had con- 
tributed to the adolescent with whom she 
was working, replied, “I helped, espe- 
cially with Debbie's weight problem. She 
followed my suggestion about a balanced 
diet and not snacking between meals, 
and she really followed the exercise 
program we worked out together." One 
staff member observed, "Through pa- 
tient modeling and repeated demonstra- 
tion, Marvin taught John to tie his shoes 
and has imparted a willingness to de- 
velop skill in ballplaying and group 
games. He has also initiated a letter- 
writing exchange." 

Students also commented on the 
academic gain they attributed to their 
participation in SPDP. For example, 
“SPDP gave me confidence about han- 
dling kids and problems. It clarified what 
I learned in class and was a practical ap- 
plication of all the theory I've absorbe 
in four years." 
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Finally, anecdotal support for SPDP 
came from a different vantage point: 
One of the adolescents’ teachers, who 
was a guest at a final session and picnic, 
became involved in the enthusiasm of the 
program and commented, “In the fu- 
ture, can we get involved in the program 
so we can develop a social involvement 
with the adolescents—not just the struc- 
tured academic one we now have?" W 
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Etcetera 


Daniel Sinick 
George Washington University 


Publishers interested in having their materials 
reviewed here are requested to send two 
copies to Dr. Daniel Sinick, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Items 
reviewed in this column are not available from 


APGA. 


The Educational Significance of the Future by 
Harold G. Shane. Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Foundation, Box 789, Bloomington, Indiana 47401 . 
1973. 116 pp. $3.95 paperback. 
The flocks of futurists shocked into being by 
Toffler are changing from sheepish seers 
passively peering into a predestined future to 
shapers of what's to come. Shane mentions 
the "shift from linear projections to an explo- 
ration of what an organization, agency, or group 
intended the future to be" (his emphasis). Impli- 
cations are clear for P&G'ers concerned with 
what individuals might intend their futures to 
be. Futurists acknowledge "not a single 'in- 
evitable' future but an infinite number of 
alternative futures. . . . Alternate futures imply 
a dynamic alteration of tomorrow." This bar- 
gain of a book extends far beyond education, 
its conceptual riches reaching into the nooks 
and crannies of our society—which is altera- 
ble, albeit business always goes on during 
alterations. 


Aspiration vs. Opportunity: "Careers" in the 
Inner City by Paul Bullock. Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, P.O. Box B-1, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106. 1973. 173 pp. $7.95 hardbound, 
$2.95 paperback. Manpower Placement: Service 
Delivery for the Hard-to-Employ by Yeheskel 
Hasenfeld. Same publisher. 1973. 95 pp. $7.95 
hardbound, $2.95 paperback. Low Wages and the 
Working Poor by Barry Bluestone, William M. Mur- 
phy, and Mary Stevenson. Same publisher. 1973. 
215 pp. $9.95 hardbound, $4.95 paperback. 
Respectively numbers 20, 21, and 22 in a 
series of Policy Papers in Human Resources 
and Industrial Relations, these are full of in- 
cisive insights of significance to P&G'ers. The 
first and third books are based on specific 
research studies; the second proposes a sys- 
tems approach to manpower placement ser- 
vices. All are future oriented, with implica- 
tions and recommendations for social policy 
and professional practice. Counselors will 
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cringe in reading the first book's chapter on 
“Counseling and the School Experience,” but 
cringing is chastening and could lead to 


change. 


Counselor Education and Supervision: Read- 
ings in Theory, Practice, and Research compiled 
and edited by Milton Seligman and Norman F. Bald- 
win. Charles C Thomas, 301 East Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Illinois 62717. 1972. 421 pp. $14.75. 
The 44 readings from a variety of sources 
cover such broad topics as characteristics of 
effective counselor trainees; criteria, 
strategies, and innovative procedures in 
counselor education and supervision; and 
training standards and issues as related to 
professionals and paraprofessionals, includ- 
ing group counselors. The editors provide an 
historical introduction, seven chapter intro- 
ductions, and selected references. A credita- 
ble collection by competent compilers. 


The Psychology Teacher's Resource Book: First 
Course prepared by the American Psychological 
Association, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 1973. 179 pp. $3.00 paperback. 

A revision of an initial 1970 effort geared 
toward precollege psychology, the present 
volume is a valuable resource as well for col- 
lege psychology teachers. Reviews are pro- 
vided of introductory textbooks, books of 
readings, and laboratory manuals. Pertinent 
information is supplied regarding reference 
materials, periodicals, audiovisuals, al 
other teaching aids, including those rich 
psychological resources: novels, biographies, 
“and other popular books.” Considerable j 
space is devoted to ways of organizing 10- 
struction and increasing student involve- 


ment. More APA efforts are needed to — 


minimize the mystique of psychology an 
“give psychology to the people.” 
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Content and Context: Essays on College 
Education edited by Carl Kaysen. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 10020. 1973. 565 pp. $12.95. Education for 
the Professions of Medicine, Law, Theology, and 
Social Welfare by Everett C. Hughes, Barrie 
Thorne, Agostino M. DeBaggis, Arnold Gurin, and 
David Williams. Same publisher. 1973. 273 pp. 
$10.00. 

These two reports, prepared for the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education, evi- 
dence the excellence associated with the 
Commission and its chairman, Clark Kerr. 
The smaller second volume contains an in- 
troductory chapter by sociologist Hughes and 
four chapters on the four professions, social 
welfare being a surprising contender and ap- 
parently "nearer, my God, to Thee." Each 
profession is described in depth, with per- 
spective embracing the past, present, and fu- 
ture. The thicker tome has ten chapters writ- 
ten by such notables as James Coleman and, 
again, Everett Hughes. The tome's concise 
title accurately reflects coverage of various 
content areas (science, social science, the arts) 
and of significant contextual variables (cre- 
dentials and contracts, technology and tech- 
nocracy, stability and experimentation). 


An Introduction to Career Education by John B. 
Stevenson. Charles A. Jones Publishing Company, 
4 Village Green, S.E., Worthington, Ohio 43085. 
1973. 341 pp. $10.60 paperback. 

This publisher has put out a number of books 
in the area of career education and career 
development, terms this book attempts to dif- 
ferentiate. Stevenson provides a storehouse 
of material in nine chapters and eleven ap- 
pendixes, plus glossary, bibliography, and 
index. Though the heavy 8% x 11 book is 
burdened by a seeming sense of certitude, 
with overuse of “should” and “we,” the weight 
of internal evidence is in favor of this addi- 
tional career education compendium. 


Journal of Family Counseling, Vol. 1, No. 2, Fall 
1973. Box 2124, Hillside Manor, New Hyde Park, 
New York 11040. Pp. 1-48. Annual subscription (2 
issues) $6.00. 

Published by the New York Family Coun- 
selors Institute, this new journal hopes to 
cover “a wide range of professional matters in 
marriage and family counseling, from child 
rearing and parent education through pre- 
marital counseling, to divorce counseling, sex 
education, alternate life styles and family liv- 
ing." A long editorial providing background 
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about the profession is followed by five arti- 
cles (the grabbiest: “At Your Age? Sexual 
Counseling for the Post-Menopausal 
Woman"), a report describing the National 
Council on Family Relations, and five book 
reviews. 

ressive Relaxation Training: A Manual for 
Mir: Helping Professions by Douglas A. Bernstein 
and Thomas D. Borkovec. Research Press Com- 


, 2612 North Mattis Ave., Champaign, Illinois 
61820. 1973. 66 pp. + 33/4 RPM record. $4.25 


paperback. j 
Two cautious clinical psychologists describe 
in detail tension-reducing procedures appli- 
cable to various tension-induced conditions 
(such as tension headaches, “general tense- 
ness,” and insomnia “caused by muscular ten- 
sion and intrusive thoughts”). Cautious 
P&G'ers may be more interested in the use of 
these procedures "to reduce a client's inability 
to discuss emotionally-charged interview 
topics." Time and competence are required, 
of course, to master this manual and its im- 
plementation. The authors caution that "the 
book should be read carefully and in its entirety 

and that it "is not to be used for self- 


relaxation." Is caution a function of relaxa- 


tion or of tension? 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Problem Pregnancy and Abortion 
Counseling edited by Robert R. Wilson p. 622 
Career Guidance: A Handbook of 
Methods by Robert E. Campbell, Garry 
R. Walz, Juliet V. Miller, and Sara Finn 
Kriger 


Drug Abuse in Industry: Growing Cor- 
porate Dilemma edited by Jordan M. 
Scher 


The Reform of Secondary Education: 
A Report to the Public and the 
Profession by the National Commission 
on the Reform of Secondary Education 


p. 622 


p. 624 


p. 626 


The Counselor and Sexuality by 


Marianne Mitchell p. 628 
Drug Dependence and Rehabilitation 
Approaches edited by Richard E. Hardy 
and John G. Cull p. 629 
The Counselor and Drug Abuse 
Programs by Roger F. Aubrey p. 630 
The Counselor and Youth Employment 
by William C. Bingham p. 631 
The Counselor and Black/White Rela- 
tions by James D. Beck p. 631 


————————————————————————————————— 


Problem Pregnancy and Abortion Counseling 
edited by Robert R. Wilson. Saluda, North Carolina: 
Family Life Publications, Inc., 1973. 120 pp. $3.45. 


Problem Pregnancy and Abortion Counseling 
provides the counselor with a variety of ap- 
proaches that may assist in the counseling 
relationship with a pregnant woman. The au- 
thors on the whole support the attitude of 
acceptance for the woman and her situation. 
The central theme conveyed in all chapters 
views a problem pregnancy às a "choice- 
crisis" and advocates counseling for a person- 
ally acceptable decision. 
The collection of multiauthored chapters 
unfolds in a well-written, factual manner. 
Each author reinforces the underlying theme 
while at the same time contributing some- 
thing different to the subject. Together the 
authors provide insight and ideas about how 
a counselor can combine medical facts and 
psychological support when dealing with a 
client. The chapters emphasize the 
counselor's responsibility to make clear the 
"viable alternatives" and options open to the 
client. Consideration is also given to abortion 
laws, the promotion of responsible sexual be- 
havior, and contraceptive and reproductive 
education. In other words, suggestions for 
treating the problem are accompanied by 
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possible ways of avoiding it and a look at what 
the counselor might do to help the client 
avoid a recurrence of the problem. 

However, in so overtly trying to be clear 
and understandable, Problem Pregnancy and 
Abortion Counseling at times seems to "top 
layer" too wide a spectrum of concepts. By 
doing this, the book has perhaps limited its 
usefulness to the lay person—or to the pro- 
fessional who uses it as merely a reference 
refresher. Or maybe this is a book that might 
prove a valuable source of reference in a high 
school library. Added depth might have pro- 
vided a more timely and lasting resource for 
professional counselors.—Jane B. Berry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri—Kansas City. 


Career Guidance: A Handbook of Methods by 
Robert E. Campbell, Garry R. Walz, Juliet V. Miller, 
and Sara Finn Kriger. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Company, 1973. 379 pP. 
$12.50. 


Over the past ten years much has been writ- 
ten and said about career guidance and 
career development. The time is long over- 
due for someone to take a good hard look at 
the hundreds of innovative methods de- 
veloped and attempt to make them available 
to the counseling practitioner; this is exactly 
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Two words can make the difference 
in his chances for success. 


Two words: Air Force. We realize that helping any young man or woman decide what to 
do after graduation is a tremendous responsibility. Some students have specific goals. Many do 
not. But all of them want to end up with good jobs and the opportunity to make a good living. 

We think we can help. We can give you specific data on over 250 different Air Force jobs. 
They range from avionics to meteorology: from mechanics to 
data processing, from administration to communications to 
medicine. In brief, we think we havea job that will fit the 
personal inclinations of any young man or woman you advise. 

Just as important, the Air Force will train your young 
people at seven of the finest vocational schools in the country. 
And coupled with this training is the Community College of the 
Air Force. It offers a Career Education Certificate (fora 
minimum of 64 semester hours ) in any of more than 80 specialty 
areas, Semester hours applied towards the Career Education 
Certificate are accumulated through both Air Force technical 
training courses (courses 
accredited by either the 
Southern Association or 
the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools) and 
off-duty education. And 
we encourage off-duty 
education with a program 4 
that pays up to 75 


percent of tuition costs. 


For those who decide to 
return to civilian life, the 
Community College of the 
Air Force also provides a 
transcript. In this way, Air 
Force vocational training can 
help open the doors of poten- 
tial employers. 

An Air Force job, then, is 
more than just a job. It'sa total 
career-education program 
that works in or out of the Air 
Force. We'd like to send you 
specific data on this program, 
to describe the training and spell 
out the salaries and benefits. We 
think you'll be surprised by the 
wide variety of opportunities 
available, Simply write to: Air 
Force Educational Affairs, 

Box A, Randolph AFB, TX 
78148. Or contact your local 
Air Force recruiter. 


Air Force 
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what has béen done in this book. The monu- 
mental task resulted in this handbook, in 
which “method innovations are organized, 
codified and synthesized." 

The term methods, as used in the title Career 
Guidance: A Handbook of Methods, is used col- 
lectively and includes all approaches and 
techniques used in achieving career guidance 
objectives; it deals with some six hundred in- 
novations and developments in career guid- 
ance methods that took place during the 

1960s. 

This is a handbook and should be used as 
such. It is divided into the following seven 
sections: "Methods According to Educational 
Level," “Methods According to Special Popu- 
lation,” “Methods According to Method 
Type," "Designing Career Guidance Ap- 
proaches,” "Guidelines for Program De- 

velopment," "Status of Career Guidance 
Methods," and "Career Guidance Resource 
Bank." i 

The methods described were gathered 
from the resources of the Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education at Ohio State 
University, with its ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Vocational and Technical Education, and the 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Counseling and 
Personnel Services at the University of 
Michigan, under a grant from the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. No attempt was made to screen 
or evaluate each method, since it was the au- 
thors’ concern that “guidance practitioners 
become alert to innovative approaches which 
might be used in their program.” 

In the introduction are mentioned specific 
strategies to enhance the value of the hand- 
book to counselors. The particular needs at a 
given time are covered by three strategies 
presented: (a) to get an overview of present 
practices and programs, (b) to gain informa- 
tion about types of students and career guid- 
ance methods, and (c) to obtain assistance in 
developing career guidance practices and 
programs. 

This is indeed a thoroughly researched, 
logically organized, and well-written hand- 
book. In a sense it is something more than just 
a handbook. I strongly recommend that 
chapter 7, “Career Guidance: Where We Are 
and What We Need,” be required reading for 
counselor educators; for those concerned 
with career guidance for minority groups, 
women, and the handicapped; and for the 
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general practitioner as well. It is a thoughtful 
statement that includes suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for career guidance in the 
years ahead. The chapter “Compendium of 
Career Guidance Methods,” as well as refer- 
ences and the index, are carefully compiled 
and quite complete. The authors should be 
commended for doing a first-rate job of pro- 
ducing a much-needed career guidance 
methods handbook that should prove to be 
an especially valuable resource reference for 
counselors working in schools and employ- 
ment centers.—Francis J. Russo, Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services of Nassau 
County, Jericho, New York. 


Drug Abuse in Industry: Growing Corporate 
Dilemma edited by Jordan M. Scher. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1973. 312 pp. $11.95. 
This book consists of 32 relatively short arti- 
cles divided into seven sections, plus an ap- 
pendix on definitions and an appendix on 
investigative suggestions originally prepared 
by the American Society for Industrial Secu- 
rity. The editor authored one selection and 
co-authored one other. Articles were written 
by leaders in such fields as psychiatry, 
medicine, addict rehabilitation, law, and 
biochemistry. 

The drug problem is seen as including al- 
cohol and marijuana, and one major section is 
devoted to alcoholism. Both the pros and cons 
of methadone maintenance are discussed 
in separate articles. Although many selec- 
tions include statistics (e.g., on the size of the 
problem), only one would qualify as a re- 
search study. Several authors make the point 
that it is industry's responsibility to prevent, 
identify, and rehabilitate abusers; several 
others, more oriented toward industrial secu- 
rity, take the opposite position that abusers 
and rehabilitated abusers must have been 
either “stealers or sellers” and would there- 
fore be risks in terms of performance, safety, 
and security. 

Prevention and education programs in 
several large companies, including Lockheed 
and Metropolitan Life, are discussed, but I 
found these discussions less than helpful. 
One of the more interesting articles to me 1S 
the one by Fiddle, who discusses the impact of 
the drug abuser on the work organization, 
describing, for example, how cover-ups work 
and dealing with other shifts in internal and 
interpersonal dynamics. Other interesting ar- 
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ticles include one by Smith, who describes 
control of drugs of abuse in the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry, and one by Braden, who de- 
scribes his LSD trip. 

"This book is fairly easy to read, and yet on 
completing it and reviewing the many statis- 
tics presented, I found that I had gained little 
insight into the problem. The statistics were 
impressive but somewhat redundant. The 
problem was discussed from a variety of med- 
ical, legal, social, and industrial positions. De- 
spite its title and subtitle, the book contains 
relatively little material on in-plant drug 
abuse. The book is probably equally appro- 
priate for use by educators, counselors, 
community agency personnel, clergy, and 
parents as well as industry or corporate 
officials.—Raymond A. Ehrle, Teledyne Eco- 
nomic Development Company, Washington, D.C. 


The Reform of Secondary Education: A Report to 
the Public and the Profession by the National 
Commission on the Reform of Secondary Educa- 
tion, B. Frank Brown, Chairman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973. 188 pp. $7.95 
hardbound, $2.95 paperback. 


Can a book reform American education? Of 
course not, but it can present a basis for the 
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remaking of secondary education in these 
United States. Consider such recommenda- 
tions as: dropping the formal school-leaving 
age to fourteen; extending free public educa- 
tion to K-14; establishing alternative paths to 
high school completion; local district's 
financing of alternatives to the comprehen- 
sive high school; giving credit toward gradua- 
tion for work done outside the classroom, 

The National Commission on the Reform 
of Secondary Education was established by 
the Charles F. Kettering Foundation to 
"make a comprehensive examination of sec- 
ondary education and provide the American 
public with a clear, factual picture of their 
secondary schools, indicating where and how 
they can be altered to better serve the nation's 
young people." This book presents the 
findings of the Commission clearly and sim- 
ply. In chapter 1 it establishes a rationale fora 
new examination of secondary education, 
and in chapter 2 it presents recommenda- 
tions for change. It devotes the next 10 chap- 
ters to a discussion of the Commission's rec- 
ommendations and allows one chapter for a 
discussion of unresolved issues. Recognizing 
that there was not always universal agree- 
ment among the 20 Commission members, 
drawn from diverse backgrounds, the book 
indicates disagreement where appropriate in 
the text and allots one final chapter to indi- 
vidual Commissioners' statements of reserva- 
tion or dissent. 

The book does not provide solutions to our 
problems; it is difficult to remake the world in 
188 pages. It does offer a blueprint for work- 
ing toward solutions, and the blueprint war- 
rants study by any thoughtful student of 
American education. The Commission's rec- 
ommendations are controversial and can be 
accepted or rejected only after considerable 
thought. It is this process of thought (and 
subsequent action) that the Commission 
seeks. 

In a review for the PERSONNEL AND 
GuIDANCE JOURNAL, it is appropriate to indi- 
cate a book's references to school counseling. 
This book contains a few specific references 
to secondary counselors, usually critical. For 
example, one paragraph refers to serious 
limitations counselors place on girls an 
minority group students. Another statement 
indicates that counselors are often a hin- 
drance to students in career programs. On 
the other hand, there are calls for career 
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counseling, for educational counseling, and 

for services to students to help them resolve 

value conflicts. The kind of school envisaged 

by this Commission requires school 
counselors—warm, human people who help À 
youngsters develop. The Commission is not 
critical of counseling, but it does criticize 

some common practices of school counselors. 

Any counselor who seriously wants to be in- 

volved in the complete educational process 
should indeed take a good look at what this | 
book is saying.—Alfred Stiller, Area Guidance 
Consultant, Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services II of Suffolk County, Patchogue, New 

York. 


The Counselor and Sexuality by Marianne Mitch- 
ell. One volume of “Special Topics in Counseling,” 
Series VII of the Guidance Monograph Series, 
edited by Shelley C. Stone and Bruce Shertzer. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973. 83 pp. $1.80 
paperback. 


The major thesis of this book is that sex edu- 
cation and sexual counseling go together in 
the school and are best coordinated by the 
school counselor. The author cites evidence 
from research on sexual activity and de- 
velopmental behavior to point out that school 
counselors must be prepared to deal with 
sexual development at all age levels, caution- 
ing that counselors who will not deal sensi- 
tively with the concerns of their constituen- 
cies will soon be without constituencies. 

Case study material is used to illustrate 
some types of sexual concerns experienced by ^ 
young people, and principles and techniques 
for counselors are discussed. Finally, a model 
for a "coordinated program of education and 
counseling for human sexuality" is pre- 
sented. The appendix is a valuable collection 
of film and bibliographic sources. 

The author has identified an important 1 
area of neglect in both counselor training and 
counseling practice, and the editors of this 
series are to be commended for including it. | 
Even if the reader does not accept the 
author's major thesis, there is much to be 
learned here about sexual counseling and sex 
education. One senses that the author may 
have been attempting to engage the concern 
of the typical counselor or counselor 
educator without exploring topics that woul 
alienate them. Thus, thought-provoking Case 
histories or topics (e.g.. counselor sexual in- 
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hibitions, warning children about the possi- 
bility of molesters) are presented without ex- 
ploring them in depth. Perhaps that is the 
reason too for the author's failure to note that 
sex education and sexual counseling are ac- 
tivities that are unusually liable to include 
elements of sexism. 

Overall, the book fills a huge void in the 
counseling literature. Hopefully, it will in- 
terest counselors and counselor educators in 
expanding their responsibilities to include 
sex education and sexual counseling and en- 
courage more in-depth treatments of sexual 
topics in the counseling literature.—Lenore 
W. Harmon, University of Wisconsin —Milwaukee. 


Drug Dependence and Rehabilitation 
Approaches edited by Richard E. Hardy and John 
G. Cull. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1973. 225 pp. $8.95. 


The recent history of drug programs has 
been characterized by an increased reliance 
on paraprofessionals and the diminished 
credibility of professionally trained helpers. 
Perhaps as a result of this trend, the counsel- 
ing literature has lacked in-depth and com- 
prehensive discussion of this problem area. 
This volume attempts to fill that void by pro- 
viding "a basic understanding of drugs, drug 
abuse, and guidelines for the reintegration of 
the drug abuser into productive society.” It 
should also be noted that this volume is one of 
several publications in the publisher's 
Bannerstone Division of American Lectures in So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Psychology, which have 
been written primarily for the professional 
practitioner. 

With these objectives in mind, the present 
book is fairly successful. Although it contains 
some of the common flaws of most reading 
books (lack of integration, repetition, etc.), its 
major Strengths include appropriately ex- 
perienced authors, up-to-date reporting of 
research and thinking in the field, practical 
counseling advice, and specific attention to 
Vocational rehabilitation concepts and con- 
siderations, I feel that this last point is sig- 
nificant, since drug programs are moving in- 
creasingly toward vocational rehabilitation 
models and few professionals outside of re- 
habilitation counseling understand its basic 
principles. 

The first three chapters provide a review of 
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the physical and behavioral effects of drugs as 
well as theory and research concerning etiol- 
ogy and personality correlates. Emphasized 
in these chapters is an eclectic, or multifactor, 
understanding of drug abuse, with strongest 
weight given to a psychosocial conception of 
drug use and abuse in our society. This sec- 
tion is well written and should satisfy the 
more scholarly inclined. The last seven chap- 
ters deal more exclusively with practical and 
counseling issues and provide relationship. 
tips for counselors, explain the therapeutic 
rationale of work programs, and describe the 
major drug programs across the country. 

The weakest chapters are those that uncrit- 

ically describe programs, present case studies 
by simply duplicating clinical records and re- 
ports without commentary, and provide a 
glossary of drug culture jargon. These are 
materials and information that we easily and 
usually acquire in other ways and don't ex- 
pect to find in high-priced books. 

On balance, I highly recommend the book 
to any helping professional who has little or 
no experience with the field of drug 
abuse.—Sheldon A. Grand, State University of 
New York at Albany. 
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The Counselor and Drug Abuse Programs by 
Roger F. Aubrey. One volume of “Special Topics in 
Counseling,” Series VII of the Guidance Mono- 
graph Series, edited by Shelley C. Stone and Bruce 
Shertzer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1973. 92 pp. 
$1.80 paperback. 


Counselors and other personnel who are in- 
terested in becoming involved in the field of 
drug abuse prevention and have had limited 
experience in this area should find this 
monograph helpful. Where other recent 
books in this area have tended to overem- 
phasize a remedial or treatment approach, 
Aubrey builds a strong case for counselors 
being involved more in the area of drug abuse 
prevention. It is a position with which this 
reviewer is in hearty agreement. 

In taking his reader from the points of 
entry into the drug abuse problem througha 
discussion of the general leadership role that 
elementary, middle and junior high school, 
and high school counselors should take in this 
area, Aubrey develops a sound position that 
drug abuse prevention programs need to be 
based on both affective and cognitive ele- 
ments. In reviewing the current drug scene 
and drug programs, he points to the need for 
programs to focus not solely on the complex 
question of whether or not an individual 
should take drugs, or on the harmful effects 
of drug abuse, but rather on the development 
of good decision-making skills and a strong 
value system within young people that will 
lead them to a life style beyond drugs. In 
developing such programs, Aubrey, quite 
correctly I believe, points to the necessity for 
counselors at all levels to involve adminis- 
trators, classroom teachers, parents, and 
other resource personnel in the programs. As 
we should have learned long ago, the coun- 
selor is not the only individual who can offer 
young people help in this or similar areas. 

Perhaps it is expecting too much from a 
short monograph, but I feel that it would 
have been most helpful to the practicing 
counselor for the book to have included some 
examples of programs that appear to be mak- 
ing progress in this area. Programs such as 
Operation Future (Visalia, California) and 
Valuing and Drugs (Tempe, Arizona) and 
the work ofthe Addictions Prevention Center 
(State College, Pennsylvania) are examples of 
programs that hold ideas very similar to those 
advocated by Aubrey and are showing some 


success. A related weakness in the text 1$ the 
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almost total absence of some suggestions for 
ways to evaluate the impact of any program. 
One final criticism is that the resource mate- 
rial in the appendixes could have been made 
more helpful to counselors had the author 
used some rating system regarding the de- 
gree of that material's usefulness. 

In short, I feel that this book has a great 
deal of merit, particularly for those new to the 
field of drug abuse prevention. Perhaps, 
given more space, it could have been made 
more helpful to readers through the inclu- 
sion of more concrete examples of programs 
in existence.—Richard W. Warner, Jr., Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama. 


The Counselor and Youth Employment by Wil- 
liam C. Bingham. One volume of "Special Topics in 
Counseling," Series VII of the Guidance Mono- 
graph Series, edited by Shelley C. Stone and Bruce 
Shertzer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973. 
89 pp. $1.80 paperback. 


This monograph, while dealing with a timely 
topic, is a textbook example of an author try- 
ing to accomplish too much in a limited 
number of pages. In less than a hundred 
pages Bingham attempts to: (a) discuss the 
reasons that counselors have turned away 
from vocational guidance, (b) develop the 
concept of vocational maturity as it relates to 
employment, (c) explore self-perceptionsand 
self-concepts and their relationship to em- 
ployment, and (d) consider several aspects 
of facilitating career development in the 
schools. 

Consequently, as I read The Counselor and 
Youth Employment, I was repeatedly left won- 
dering why a given topic had been mentioned 
at all, since the author chose not to attend to it 
in a meaningful way. For example, in the 
chapter on facilitating career development in 
the schools, Bingham devotes three para- 
graphs to women and three more to the dis- 
abled. Why bother? Needless to say, the au- 
thor would have been wiser to concentrate on. 
one topic (possibly facilitating career de- 
velopment in the schools) rather than trying 
to cover so many. 

In addition to trying to do too much, Bing- 
ham also misses the mark in at least two other 
areas. First, by focusing on employment, the 
author neglects one of the important points 
of the career education movement, namely, 
that we cannot attend solely to jobs but must 
deal with total life style and therefore career. 
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Incidentally, Bingham refers neither to 
career education nor to any of the recent 
publications in this area. Second, although 
much attention is given to career develop- 
ment and vocational maturity, the author 
completely neglects the elementary grades, 
thus implying that we can only work success- 
fully with those at or above the junior high 
level. I sincerely hope these omissions are due 
to space limitations rather than to Bingham's 
thinking about these topics. 

As must be evident, I cannot recommend 
The Counselor and Youth Employment to prac- 
titioners or researchers. There are just too 
many other texts covering the same material 
more adequately.—Bruce W. Bergland, Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Denver. 


The Counselor and Black/White Relations by 
James D. Beck. One volume of “Special Topics in 
Counseling," Series VII of the Guidance Mono- 


graph Series, edited by Shelley C. Stone and Bruce 
Shertzer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973. 


83 pp. $1.80 paperback. 
The organization of this book is outstanding. 


The author has approached the topic of the 
book's title in a way that I believe provides an 
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| howto 


:umonize 


counseling and consulting 


procedures 


Consulting: Facilitating Human Potential 
and Change Processes by Don C 
Dinkmeyer, DePaul University, and John 
Carlson, Governors State University. This 
book presents the future or practicing 
counselor-consultant with specific 
procedures and processes for humanizing 
his role in the educational process. The 
principles of human behayior and 
learning are applied to the counselor- 
consultant's field in his work with teachers, 
parents, and students. 
The consultation process is described in 
detail together with the new "C" group 
process for working with teachers’ and 


accurate perspective of the dynamics that 
have led us to where we are now in black- 
white relations, Readers will be tremendously 
influenced, both cognitively and affectively, 
as they begin to identify with the various 
events, examples, and situations described in 
the book. 

I believe the book will increase counselors’ 
self-understanding about where they are on 
the dominative-aversive-metaracism con- 
tinuum. Beck explains dominative racism as 
being “clearly associated with the American 
South and . . . characterized by heat and di- 
rect oppression of blacks." Aversive racism is 
"identified with the North and . . . expressed 
more indirectly and through avoidance." 
Metaracism, according to Beck, is "the illusion 
of non-racism co-existing with the continua- 
tion of racism's work," this term applying, in 
other words, to those who are not racially 
prejudiced but who acquiesce to society's ra- 
cial practices. These three concepts provide 
an excellent way for counselors to look at 
themselves and better understand how they 
are interacting with blacks directly and with 
the institutions that perpetrate racism. 

Of particular interest to readers will be 
Beck’s approach to the concept of system 
dynamics as an influence in black-white rela- 
tions, in one’s own personal development, 
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parents’ beliefs, attitudes, and specific 
concems. 1973/320 pages/6x9"/$8.95/ 
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For a free examination copy, send your 
course title, name of current text, and 
number of students to BOYD LANE/Merrill, 
Box 508, Columbus, Ohio 43216. 


For a personal reference copy, send $8.95 
plus applicable sales tax. 


Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company 
A Bell & Howell Company Columbus, Ohio 


Betts Howet 


and in attacking this problem. Further, the 
reader will appreciate the fact that, in addi- 
tion to citing the problems and issues that are 
identified as critical in black-white relations, 
Beck has indicated some career strategies for 
consideration and change. He emphasizes 
the need for an active rather than a passive 
approach in attacking racism. In all his de- 
scriptions of strategies he cites the need for 
basic known counseling considerations. He 
does not adyocate new counseling strategies 
but rather a greater utilization of present 
counseling techniques, such as authenticity, 
positive regard, empathy, and congruence. It 
is important to note also that Beck includes a 
consideration of goal attainment—imme- 
diate, intermediate, and ultimate—and states 
that the ultimate goal of the counselor is 
probably the determining factor for both the 
intermediate and immediate goals of the 
counseling relationship. 

I strongly encourage black and white coun- 
selors in both separate and integrated settings 
to read this book. I believe it is a good re- 
source in terms of personal growth and a 
good reference for counselors who are ins 
terested in putting into operation strategies 
that will improve black-white relations. 
—Richard C. Kelsey, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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Feedback 


Letters for Feedback should be 
under 300 words. Those selected 
for publication may be edited or 
abridged by the JOURNAL staff. 


Sexism Marches On 


Oops! Another one slipped by. Having just 
read "On Hiring Counselors: A Vita Speaks 
Its Mind" (March 1974 P&G), I was a bit sur- 
prised to read your editorial in that same 
issue. The article by Page seems to suggest 
that both employer and applicant are male. 
The vita speaks to the employer as “Mr. Em- 
ployer" and "Sir." The vita is also John 
Counselor's Vita and suggests that job appli- 
cants be instructed not to give as references 
"the name of your barber or your golf pro." 
These comfortable habits are hard to over- 
come, aren't they? 
PATTI A. MAURER 
Onancock, Virginia 


The Hidden Faces 


Congratulations on the February issue of the 
P&G Journat. The thirty-six faces idea 
around the intervention themes of target, 
purpose, and method represents one of the 
better classification ideas to come along in a 
long time. It took me a minute to figure out 
that the thirty-three visible facets of the cover 
image could indeed be an accurate portrayal 
of thirty-six “faces of counseling.” It's just a 
question of approaching the image with 
depth dimension perception. 

Let's continue to make something of this 
better idea in future issues, thus helping it to 
grow and develop. 

KENNETH E. YORK 
New York State Education Department 
Albany 
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Beyond Cubism 


The cubistic model of counseling interven- 
tion presented in the February 1974 P&G isa 
new and intriguing method of conceptualiz- 
ing counselor functioning. The model ap- 
pears functional and efficiently integrates a 
variety of sophisticated assumptions in a sim- 
ple manner. But does the model go far 
enough? It seems paradoxical that, as mem- 
bers of the counseling profession, we pride 
ourselves on our ability to use insight, intui- 
tion, and abstract reasoning while at the same 
time we limit our theoretical models to the 
three basic dimensions of our physical envi- 
ronment. 

It is possible to think, although not to “see,” 
beyond a three-dimensional model. Here we 
may learn from the theoretical mathemati- 
cians who long ago discovered the limitations 
inherent in physical space. Hence they con- 
ceptualized, developed, and still utilize 
n-dimensional space in their work. The free- 
dom they found in their endeavors is one we 
could also enjoy in the counseling profession. 

The cubistic model referred to earlier is 
one such example where we could increase 
utilitarian value by increasing dimensions. 
An obvious dimension which could be added 
is Products of Intervention. Counseling may, for 
example, be aimed at personal growth, social 
adjustment, or cognitive development. 
Another plausible dimension is Time | of 
Intervention. Is the counseling for an 1m- 
mediate (crisis) situation, a period of stabiliza- 
tion, or long-term growth? ? 

There are other, perhaps more appro- 
priate, dimensions which could be included, 
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Career Exploration and Planning 
Bruce Shertzer Grades8-12 


Dr. Shertzer's program can be used in a variety of 
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ix bright colorful, durable, and easy-to-play 
paroi hieren to examine their likes and _ 
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their strengths, and to judge themselves in future 
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strengthens the pupil's decision-making and prob- 
lem-solving abilities. Any group of four to 30 
children can play at one time. 
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but the addition of these will suffice as an 
example of n-dimensional thinking. The 
number of dimensions of any model is, of 
course, determined by the utilitarian value of 
each dimension being considered. 

We should not create more complex mod- 
els merely to demonstrate our intellectual 
prowess. But neither should we be bound by 
the limits of our sensory input. The models 
we use should be as complete as we need them 
regardless of the number of dimensions. 

Larry C. LOESCH 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


It’s Not a Cube at All! 


The Cube is not a cube; it's a parallelepiped. 
But if we use it, no one will be able to call us 
squares any longer! (For a cube, all faces must 
be squares, i.e., have equal edges.) 
"Thank you for a most exciting and person- 
ally meaningful issue. 
CAROLYN SCHWEBEL 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Philosophies and Anecdotes 


In a time when counselors are coming under 
fire for lack of responsiveness to the people 
they supposedly serve and for their lack of 
professionalism, surely the time has arrived 
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. for us to present to the membership of this 


association an opportunity to extend them- 
selves and develop new insights through arti- 
cles that are challenging and stimulating as 
well as interesting. A recent editorial (Prr- 
SONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, January 
1974) seems to have deemphasized the im- 
portance of articles dealing with research in 
counseling on the assumption that such arti- 
cles must necessarily be beyond the under- 
standing of the average counselor and with 
the idea that these should be replaced by sur- 
veys “done on a large scale and containing 
very high response rates.” I fail to see how 
such surveyscan be done and reported mean- 
ingfully without the use and description of 
statistical procedures to communicate the 
significance of the results. 

Most discouraging to me is that the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL seems to 
be developing into a forum for exchanging 
philosophies and anecdotes among school 
counselors rather than attempting to meet 
the needs and interests of the diverse popula- 
tion the JouRNAL is said to serve. Our con- 
tinuing development as a profession can only 
be accomplished by making the standards for 
ourselves more challenging, not by maintain- 
ing them as they are; the natural progression 
for this would seem to be more emphasis on 
research. 

SHELDON KLEINE 
Graduate student, Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
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NOW 
A HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 
COULD BE A COLLEGE 
MAN AS SOON AS 
HE FINISHES BASIC 


The Air Force has always been noted for its 
technical training. Now, we can offer the Com- 
munity College of the Air Force (CCAF) as well. 
Its founding greatly increases the educational 
opportunities we can offer all young men and 
women who enlist. They now have open to them 
a total career-education program which com- 
bines academic and technical training with 
practical experience. Central to this concept 
is the Career Education Certificate. Earned 
through CCAF, it represents at least 64 semes- 
ter hours taken in any of over 80 majors. 
^j Some of these credits are earned by taking 
ir Force technical training courses accredited 
by either the Southern Association or the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Others are earned by taking job-rele- 
vant, off-duty courses at any of over 700 col- 
leges and universities with facilities on or near 
our bases. These are courses in the human- 
ities, communicative skills, science and man- 
agement. The Air Force will pay Up to 
of the tuition. In fact, to start them on their 
way, all airmen receive four semester hours' 


irs 4s 
credit for the physical education, health, and 
first aid courses taken in basic training. 

We believe the CCAF program prepares 
young people for a secure future, and that it 
provides an opportunity for education which 
never existed before. 

If these men and women stay with us, the 
Air Force will have gained young people pre- 
pared to advance in rank and responsibility. 
If they leave us, they represent an added na- 
tional resource. They'll be equipped to con- 
tinue their education, always able to show their 
CCAF transcripts to employers or registrars, 
and permanently better prepared for the op- 
portunities ahead. 

The full details on CCAF and other Air Force 
educational programs are too complex to give 
here, but your school should already have a 
CCAF catalog available. And, naturally, we'll 
be happy to send you literature that can an- 
swer any questions you have. Write: Air Force 
Educational Affairs, Box A, Randolph AFB, TX 
78148. Or call your local Air Force Recruiter. 


COLLEGE OF 


THE AIR FORCE. 
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Editorial 


IT'S TIME FOR QUALITY 


Ina way, all the P&G editorials this year have been about quality—mostly about quality 
in the writing that we publish, but also about quality in other respects. However, I 
sometimes wonder whether I am out of step with much of the field, which seems to be 
committed more to quantity than quality. 


What I meanis that we have been more committed to training many counselors than to 
training good counselors. We have been more committed to reducing client-counselor 
ratios than to providing high quality services to the people and organizations we serve. 
I think that we have been more committed to publishing lots of journals, and ever- 
thicker ones, than to publishing ideas of quality. And we have been committed to 
increasing the membership of our associations more than we have to establishing 
levels of competence for members. 


Why has the field grown this way? The one stated rationale that I am most aware of 
goes something like this: There are needs out there crying to be met. Somebody has to 
meet them, and somebody will meet them. It’s better that those somebodies have some 
training rather than none, that they read something rather than nothing, and that 
they belong to some organization rather than none. In the long run we will thus raise 
the level of services. 


Idon'tbelieve that. I believe that sucha profession is programming its own early demise. 
When funds are short, or when anothér profession (or even nonprofession) comes 
along that meets the needs better, goodbye counselors. I don't believe that something 
is necessarily better than nothing. Sometimes nothing is better, because the something 
may do more harm than good, orat least the something may delay the development of 
the real thing. 


But how can we think of limiting quantity when there is so much to be done, when we 
are recognizing whole new areas of possible service—to older people and to the entire 
correctional system, to name but two current examples? Of course I'd like to see us 
meet all those needs, but I don't see how it is possible to do so and still maintain any 
kind of quality control. Understaffed training programs, partly prepared and inade- 
quately supervised counselors, a high turnover rate in our associations—all this does 
not add up to a field that society will turn to for expert help it can rely on. 


Surely we have excellent people in our field, excellent training programs, and excellent 
articles and books. But the batting average is not high enough. Sure, there are other 
fields that are as bad off as we are, and some even worse. But there are also some that 


A including a few that are very close to us in the kinds of services they can 
render. 


Ibelieve that it is time for a major change of direction in our field. It is time to stop 
asking how many and to start asking how well. That's what accountability is mostly 
about. It is responsibility, and it is for us as a profession to be responsible for the 
dependable quality of our field and its practitioners. B LG 
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An accountability model for counselors 


A sound counselor accountability system would col- 
late counselor accomplishments with costs. Better 
decisions could then be made about effective 
methods, staffing, student needs, and training. The 
system would define the domain of counselor re- 
sponsibilities, use student behavior changes as evi- 
dence of counselor accomplishments, state counselor 
activities as costs, promote self-improvement, permit 
reports of failures and unknown outcomes, be de- 
signed by users, and be subject to revision. An 
illustrative accountability report shows how the cost, 
but not the value, of an outcome can be estimated. 
Experimentation is needed in order to answer the 
practical implementation problems of the system. 


Counselors do good things for peo- 
ple—no doubt about that. But it is neces- 
sary to know exactly what good things 
counselors accomplish, the cost of each 
good deed, and how to do still better in 
the future. Because counseling is a 
cooperative activity, success for the client 
is also success for the counselor. Any- 
thing that improves the effectiveness of 
counseling for clients also benefits coun- 
selors, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and the general public. An accurate rec- 
ord of counseling hits and errors might 
help. 

Recently there has developed abun- 
dant literature on educational “account 
ability systems” (Hawthorne, Hanson & 
Ribble 1973; Katz 1973; Sciara & Jantz 
1972). An accountability system isa set of 
procedures that collates information about ac- 
complishments and costs to facilitate decision 
making. Such information may be used 
for good or evil. All an accountability 
system does is make the information 
available. 
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THE RATIONALE FOR ACCOUNTABILITY 


Educational accountability is being man- 
dated by state legislatures (Hawthorne 
1973), and some form of accountability 
will soon be required. Life may be sim- 
pler without accountability, but as long as 
counselors insist on being paid for their 
efforts, they have some obligation to re- 
port their accomplishments. But should 
counselors allow others to impose their 
versions of accountability, or should 
counselors actively structure a system 
they themselves think would be benefi- 
cial? The potential advantages warrant 
counselers' efforts to construct a sound 
accountability system themselves. 
Anaccountability system would enable 
counselors to: 
e Obtain feedback on the results of their 
work 
e Select counseling methods on the basis 
of demonstrated success 
e Identify students with unmet needs 
e Devise shortcuts for routine opera- 
tions 
e Argue for increased staffing to reach 
attainable goals 


JOHN D. KRUMBOLTZ is Professor of Education 
and Psychology, School of Education, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. The report on 
which this article is based was funded by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurements and 
Evaluation, which operates under contract with the 
National Institute of Education. Opinions stated in 
this article do not necessarily represent positions or 
policies of NIE. 
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e Request training for problems réquir- 
ing new competencies 


How would counselors benefit from a 
sensible accountability system? By learn- 
ing how to help clients more effectively 
and efficiently, counselors would obtain: 


e More public recognition for accom- 
plishments 


e Increased financial support 


e Better working relationships with 
teachers and administrators 


e Acknowledged professional standing 


e The satisfaction of performing a con- 
stantly improving and valued service 


CRITERIA FOR AN 
EFFECTIVE ACCOUNTABILITY SYSTEM 


Seven criteria, described below, must be 
met if an accountability system is to pro- 
duce the desired results. 

1. In order to define the domain of coun- 
selor responsibility, the general goals of coun- 
seling must be agreed to by all concerned par- 
lies. Counselors, teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, and students need 
guidelines on what counselors are 
expected—and are not expected—to ac- 
complish. The absence of explicit under- 
standings leads to hostility and mutual 
distrust. 

Writing identical behavioral outcomes 
for some specified percentage of stu- 
dents (Hays 1970; Sullivan & O'Hare 
1971) may produce unwanted side ef- 
fects. For example, if counselors had the 
goal of reducing the student dropout 
rate from 20 percent to 15 percent, they 
might pressure a student to stay in school 
even when it was not in the student's own 
best interest. Or, if the goal were that 70 
percent of students should join an ex- 
tracurricular school activity and 90 per- 

cent should use the occupational library, 
other problems that are more important 
might be overlooked in efforts to achieve 
the rigidly preset goal. 

2. Counselor accomplishments must be 
stated in terms of important observable be- 
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havior changes by clients. Outcomes for 
each individual client must be potentially 
observable, tailored to individual cir- 
cumstances, and agreed to by both client 
and counselor (Krumboltz 1966). For 
example, some students might generate 
a lengthy list of occupational alternatives 
to explore; others, in a later stage of the 
decision-making process, might reduce 
their list on the basis of considered facts 
and values. Some may learn to express 
anger, others to reduce their expression 
of anger. The specific outcome depends 
on each client’s problem. 

3. Activities of the counselor must be stated 
as costs, not accomplishments. Some alleged 
accountability systems prescribe how 
much time counselors should spend, for 
example, talking individually with stu- 
dents. Time spent talking with a student 
isnot an accomplishment; it is a cost. The 
accomplishment is what the student 
learns to do as a result of talking with the 
counselor. 

4. The accountability system must be con- 
structed to promote professional effectiveness 
and self-improvement, not to cast blame or 
punish poor performance. Accountability 
will work best if it is wholeheartedly sup- 
ported by everyone involved. Counselors 
cannot be expected to support a system 
that will be used against them. The best 
system on paper can be easily sabotaged 
by any group it threatens. Emphasis 
must be placed on the diagnostic and 
self-improvement functions of the sys- 
tem. Professional counselors can be ex- 
pected to support each other in coopera- 
tive efforts to improve their own per- 
formance. Everyone benefits from im- 
proved counselor effectiveness. No one 
benefits if the system is used punitively. 

5. In order to promote accurate reporting, 
reports of failures and unknoum outcomes 
must be permitted and never punished. Many 
of the outcomes of counseling cannot be 
discovered easily or quickly. Many may 
not be known for years, if ever. Coun- 
selors will need to recognize that they 


cannot be successful with every client 
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and that failure is inevitable. Lawyers 
lose cases, physicians' patients die, and 
baseball players strike out. Knowledge of 
failures must be accurately reported, and 
the only way to insure accuracy is to re- 
frain from punishing or blaming anyone 
who reports failures or unknown out- 
comes. 

6. All users of the accountability system must 
be represented. in. designing it. Counselors 
themselves must have a hand in con- 
structing a system with which they are 
expected to operate. By the same token, 
teachers, administrators, school board 
members, parents, and pupils them- 
selves should have their ideas rep- 
resented in the final plans. Representa- 
tion of all constituents is necessary in 
order to get everyone's ideas and insure 
cooperation. 

7. The accountability system itself must be 
subject to evaluation and modification. The 
product of a human mind is bound to be 
fallible. The initial plan must be subject 
to evaluation, revision, and even elimina- 
tion. An accountability system will cost 
time and money and must prove itself 
worthy of what it costs. Accountability 
systems must be accountable. 


ILLUSTRATIVE ACCOUNTABILITY 
REPORT 


Let us assume that John Doe, a fictitious 
high school counselor, has agreed with 
his administration and teachers to work 
toward accomplishing three major types 
of goals with students: (a) helping stu- 
dents develop more adaptive and con- 
structive behavior patterns, (b) helping 
students learn how to make decisions 
wisely, and (c) devising developmental 
programs to prevent or ameliorate stu- 
dent problems. At the end of the school 
year John Doe is expected to summarize 
his accomplishments in each of these 
three areas, specify how much each set of 
accomplishments cost, and recommend 
changes. Excerpts from John Doe's re- 
port (see Figure 1) illustrate how coun- 
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selors accomplishments can be de- 
scribed briefly and still meet the seven 
criteria outlined above. 

While the sample accountability rec- 
ord in Figure 1 is based on the experi- 
ence of secondary school counselors, the 
same basic ideas would apply to coun- 
selors working in any setting. Directors 
of college counseling centers must make 
annual reports accounting for their op- 
erations. Instead of reporting merely the 
number of clients and the contact hours, 
these reports could show how the be- 
havior of college students had been mod- 
ified through individual or group coun- 
seling and outreach activities. Employ- 
mentcounselors could report not merely 
how many clients had found jobs but 
whether there had been improvements 
in interviewing skills, work habits, and 
employer-employee relationships. 
Elementary school counselors could re- 
port the ways in which teachers have 
changed their reactions to student prob- 
lems, the activities of teachers in adapt- 
ing their methods to the individual dif- 
ferences of students, and improved 
pupil learning and attitudes. The prod- 
uct of counseling is changed client be- 
havior, not the activities in which time is 
spent. 


PROBLEMS 

“How dare you put a dollar figure on the 
human values in a counselor's work?" ask 
concerned counselors offended by the 
association of monetary values with 
counselor accomplishments. An 
accountability system does not measure 
the value of an outcome; it measures only 
its cost. A lifesaving appendectomy may 
cost a patient $400 in doctor's fees. The 
cost of the service is $400; the value of 
the service is priceless. Counselor ser- 
vices do cost money as long as counselors 
receive pay for their time. An accounta- 
bility system merely makes visible the al- 
ready existing cost of the various out- 


comes. 
(Continued on page 646) 
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(Continued from page 641) 


The outcomes that are easiest to assess 

may not necessarily be the most impor- 
tant. It may be difficult to determine how 
many people have learned the way to 
apply an eight-step decision-making 
process to new decisions in their lives 
(Krumboltz & Baker 1973). Yet the abil- 
ity to apply wise decision-making proce- 
dures could well be one of the most im- 
portant outcomes of a sound guidance 
program. Determining the dropout rate 
or the number of college-bound students 
would be simpler, but these outcomes 
may not represent the purposes of the 
guidance program. Better to report the 
outcomes as unknown than to use inap- 
propriate criteria as indicators of a 
program's success. 

The inference that a specific student 
behavior change is caused by a 
counselor's action is risky and, from a 
strictly scientific point of view, unjus- 
tified. Asa practical matter, however, it is 
important to know that students have 
learned how to solve certain problems 
and how to decide wisely, even if the 
precise causative events cannot be iden- 
tified with a known probability of error. 

An unspoken counselor fear is that an 
accountability system would expose fail- 
ures, incompetencies, and inabilities to 
cope with the multitudinous demands of 
a virtually impossible job. The system will 
work best only if it is implemented in an 
atmosphere in which experimentation is 
encouraged and failure is considered ac- 
ceptable and inevitable. Emphasis needs 
to be placed on success. Successful cases 
and the ways in which they were achieved 
need to be shared and publicized. Sys- 
tematic feedback on the results of coun- 
seling has been shown to increase the 
proportion of counselors’ successful out- 

comes (Kiel 1971). 

A number of practical problems must 
be solved in order to implement a work- 
able accountability plan. How will coun- 
selors record their daily activities 
economically? How will information 
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about the outcomes of counseling be col- 
lected? How much uniformity is needed 
in descriptions of outcomes and ac- 
tivities? How can counselors make best 
use of the feedback in order to continue 
learning and applying more effective 
techniques? How much information will 
be disseminated to the public, and in 
what form? What safeguards will be 
needed to preserve client confidentiality 
and prevent abuse of the information? 
Questions such as these can be answered 
only by counselors and administrators 
who want to try out the plan. Only 
through experience can counselors learn 
whether the benefits of «coming ac- 
countable outweigh the costs. i 
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Counseling centers 


and the issue of accountability 


The au*^ors discuss responses that college and uni- 
versity counseling centers have made to the budget- 
ary attacks now occurring. They stress the impor- 
tance of accountability and suggest types of data 
that counseling center personnel might use in de- 
veloping effective justifications for the expenditure 
of funds on the services that they provide. 


It is increasingly evident that college and 
university counseling centers have come 
under attack in the past few years (War- 
nath 1971, 1972). Reports of drastic cuts 
in operating budgets, reductions in per- 
sonnel, unfavorable administrative re- 
alignments, and in some cases the ter- 
mination of entire services occur with 
disturbing frequency. While each report 
reflects unique circumstances in the 
given institution, there do appear to be 
consistencies in the nature of these at- 
tacks-and in the responses that counsel- 
ing centers make to them. The following 
assessment of the kinds of responses that 
may be made in such situations is appli- 
cable not only to university counseling 
centers but to student personnel services 
in general, and at all educational levels. 


THE BUDGETARY ATTACK 


The most obvious reason that the value 
of college and university counseling cen- 
ters is being questioned today is the fiscal 
crisis that besets our institutions. Money 
is scarce, and, understandably, institu- 
tions are closely examining their budgets 
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and questioning expenditure priorities. 
Less understandably, many adminis- 
trators and faculty members who have 
responsibilities for budgetary decisions 
are questioning whether counseling ser- 
vices are partly or completely expenda- 
ble. These questions are based on mat- 
ters of budgetary expediency, coupled 
with the all-too-common view of counsel- 
ingservicesas nonessential to the mission 
of the university. However, there often 
are opportunities for counseling services 
to respond to the questions that are being 
asked and to offer justifications for the 
monies they expend. Counseling center 
personnel have chosen a number of ways 
to respond, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 


COUNSELING CENTER RESPONSES 


Denial 
Some counseling centers respond to 
budgetary attacks by choosing to ignore 
and deny them as much as possible. To 
be successful, such an approach would be 
dependent on a considerable amount of 
litical power or the assumption that an 
ostrichlike posture will make the issue go 
away. It is fair to say that few counseling 
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centers have ever been known as bastions 
of political power. It is just as obvious 
that the argument that there is safety in 
being nebulous and ethereal will melt 
quickly under the scrutiny of today's ac- 
countability processes. To adopt such a 
position is to hope that one will not be 
asked to be held accountable, and that is 
an increasingly unrealistic idea. 


Institutional Advocacy 


A second type of response that centers 
make to budgetary attacks is their as- 
sumption of new institutional roles, 
defined not by themselves but by others. 
These new roles may be counterproduc- 
tive to counselors' traditional therapeutic 
roles (Warnath 1972), since counselors 
may be asked to operate as advocates of 
the institution rather than of students, a 
role that often conflicts with their stu- 
dent relationships. 

Some counselors may agree with 
Warnath's thesis that the problem is 
largely insolvable and that counseling 
centers are only tools of institutional 
managers who care about the protection 
of systems rather than people. Coun- 
selors who hold this viewpoint may move 
to noncampus agencies, offer their ser- 
vices for fees off campus, seek student 
government fiscal support, or merge 
with nonprofessional groups. Such 
movements seem premature unless one 
is convinced that counselors are really no 
more than tools of institutional man- 
agers. There is room for reasonable de- 
bate on this point and certainly not 
enough evidence to proclaim that an un- 
checked national trend has developed. 

There are times when a counselor's 
work with clients does involve conflict 
with systems and results in the assump- 
tion of an advocacy role, a role in which 

the counselor helps clients represent 
their interests and in which the destruc- 
tive characteristics of a system may be 
challenged. Sometimes counselors and 
clients are successful in gaining system 
modifications, sometimes they are not. 
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At the risk of oversimplification, 
situations do not seem significantly dif- 
ferent from life outside our universities, 
Could it be that too many counselors, - 
in the sanctity of the traditional therapy — 
model, have assumed an attitude of 
being unaccountable to anyone, save 
their clients? The situation is not that. 
simplistic. Client welfare is the 
counselor's primary concern and re- 
sponsibility, if one abides by APA and 
APGA ethics, but the point is that ethical 
codes do not preclude the necessity and. 
legitimacy of institutional accountability 
In no way does a counselor's deep and 
abiding concern for the welfare and - 
growth of clients always, or even usually, 
imply conflict with the institutional 
decision-making or valuing systems that 
form the context in which the work is 
done. 


Traditional 


Reemphasizing the traditional remedial 
role of counselors is a third type of re- 
sponse that counseling centers make to 
budgetary attacks. Underlying this re- 
sponse is the assumption that remedial 
services are understood and accepted by 
faculty and administrators and are 
therefore less likely to be questioned. 
Centers taking this stance often dismiss 
outreach and developmental programs 
as inconsistent with the training of coun- 
seling psychologists, misunderstood by 
others in the university, and tangential to 
the true work of the counselor, i.e; 
therapy. 

This traditional response runs counter 
to current notions in counseling that call 
upon counselors to reach out to the de- 
veloping student and the student's envi- 
ronment in order to foster positive de- 
velopment in both (Drum & Figler 1973; 
Oetting, Ivey & Weigel 1970). Outreach 
concepts and developmentally orien 
services are mainstream contemporary 
notions in counseling literature and ~ 
training programs, and to reject them 4 
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reflects a philosophical retrenchment to 
an earlier era. 

Faculty and administrators are also be- 
coming increasingly skeptical of expen- 
sive remedial services, notwithstanding 
the fact that these services are under- 
stood. It is entirely possible that “under- 
standing" remedial services also means 
appreciating their high costs per client. 
Institutional administrators seem ready 
to believe that counseling centers 
pamper students, and they see little value 
in teaching students that therapeutic 
help is available, free of charge, on re- 
quest. While these criticisms may be as 
traditional as the services they attack, the 
stakes in the current debates are fiscal in 
nature and the exercise is no longer sim- 
ply a philosophical one. 


Outreach 


Stressing outreach and personal growth 
programs beyond their established re- 
medial and crisis-management services is 
a fourth way centers respond to budget- 
ary questions. This has meant an in- 
crease in the number and types of ac- 
tivities sponsored by a center, beyond the 
established programs of individual and 
group counseling. Counseling center 
staff members are asked to extend their 
skills beyond their offices and to serve 
as consultants, student development 
specialists, preventive mental health 
workers, and educators (Parker 1974). 
The developmental role of a counsel- 
ing center is one that has the potential of 
helping all students, either healthy or 
disturbed, to benefit maximally from the 
educational environment (Kirk et al. 
1971). Outreach programs can be de- 
signed to reach and be helpful to large 
numbers of individuals, while being 
viewed as complementary to the overall 
thrust of higher education. In addition, 
the consultative role allows the counsel- 
ing psychologist to have an impact on the 
various environments of an institution, 
hopefully in ways that will promote stu- 
dent growth along many dimensions. 
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PROBLEMS IN EXTENDING SERVICES 
THROUGH OUTREACH 


While many of the ideas about outreach 
programming have considerable merit 
and permit an effective parry to budget- 
ary attacks, the process of changing the 
counseling center's role on campus is 
often handled poorly. The new roles re- 
quired of staff members sometimes de- 
mand skills, time, and energies that go 
beyond the traditional expectations. 
This can result in a situation in which 
administrators as well as staff members 
are guilty of neglecting their own profes- 
sional standards in their haste to become 
innovative. What must be avoided is an 
endless addition of programs without at- 
tendant increases in the human re- 
sources or attendant deletions of some 
established functions. Staff resources are 
limited and cannot be extended in- 
definitely without sacrificing quality. If 
counseling centers are asked to broaden 
and extend their services, the number of 
staff members cannot remain constant or 
be reduced. If staff members are asked 
to extend their skills or undertake pro- 
grams that require new skills, then inser- 
vice training must be provided if quality 
outcomes are expected. Counseling 
center personnel must find convincing 
ways to articulate these concerns to cam- 
pus administrators if they hope to main- ' 
tain their own professional standards 
and escape being put in the position of 
providing services that are of known 
poor quality. 

The problem of articulating a 
philosophy of service seems particularly 
difficult for those centers that are chang- 
ing the nature and thrust of their pro- 
grams. Many counselors were trained to 
perform the traditional functions and, 
despite the theoretical differences within 
astaff, counseling center personnel have 
usually been able to articulate what was 
meant by counseling and psychotherapy 
so that others could understand their 
work. Counseling centers do have 
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difficulty, however, trying to explain a 
concept such as student development. 
The inability to generate arguments that 
speak authoritatively and persuasively 
about such a program may promote con- 
fusion rather than understanding 
among the decision makers; the self- 
defeating properties of this dilemma are 
obvious. 

Since there are sound professional ar- 
guments and increased consumer de- 
mands for outreach programming in 
order to bring developmental services to 
a wide range of clientele, contemporary 
counseling services need to give serious 
consideration to such programs. This 
may mean that the priorities of acounsel- 
ing center must change over time. Strong 
arguments can be mounted that a re- 
sponsive counseling service should, in 
fact, change its modes of operation as the 
needs of the campus community change. 


THE ACCOUNTABILITY QUESTION 


Counseling centers may find themselves 
making inadequate responses to budget- 
ary threats because of an inability or un- 
willingness to acknowledge that the 
name of the game is accountability. The 
real question is: Are the services of the 
counseling center, however defined, 
worth the expenditures necessary to 
maintain them? Those who adopt any of 
the four types of responses discussed 
above need to recognize that none will 
obviate the need to provide accounta- 
bility data. Philosophies of service may 
vary, but the need for accountability data 
is a constant. 

Institutions might at any time legiti- 
mately raise questions about the value of 
services on which monies are expended. 
One would hope that the questions are 
asked in times other than those marked 
by fiscal crises and that they are asked of 
all units of the institution. Nonetheless, it 
is essential that counseling centers be 
able to speak about the purpose, scope, 
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and value of their services and provide 
supporting data. This activity should not 
be held in reserve by centers for use only 
in difficult economic or political times; 
speaking to the accountability question 
should be a routine center activity, since 
institutions, just as individuals who pay 
for professional services, deserve an ac- 
counting of what that expenditure 
brings. 

Accountability questions often arise 
because counseling centers have errone- 
ously made the assumption that institu- 
tional decision makers understand the 
functions of the center. It would seem 
particularly risky these days to rest on 
such assumptions, since the conse- 
quences can be devastating—and the 
center may not even know that its worth 
is being judged on inadequate data until 
after the fact. Even under the best of 
political-fiscal circumstances, it is per- 
haps too much to expect a misinformed 
administrator to make a rational decision 
about programs, services, and people 
that are not understood or, even worse, 
misunderstood. Informing institutional 
administrators and faculty about a 
center's activities does not guarantee that 
these people will agree with the value of 
those activities, but it may improve the 
probability that decisions will be made on 
accurate data, or even in spite of it, butat 
least not on the basis of false impressions. 
Itis time for counseling center personnel 
to acknowledge that the concept of ac- 
countability is both rational and legiti- 
mate and that thorough responses to ac 
countability questions can result in a 
strengthening of the institution's com- 
mitment to the service. 


TYPES OF ACCOUNTABILITY DATA 


As counseling centers respond tO 


budgetary attacks and confront account 
ability questions, there is a consistent 
need to generate solid accountability 
data that describe the centers’ services t 
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the campus community. Counseling 
center annual reports presenting data on 
number of clients served in counseling 
and providing subjective statements 
about staff competence are necessary, 
but not sufficient, for answering account- 
ability questions. This point is particu- 
larly valid for centers that have moved to 
a developmental outreach model. Cen- 
ters can afford to be hard-nosed about 
their competence, work load, and institu- 
tional value only if hard data attest to 
these virtues. Although a center's institu- 
tional value may be ultimately deter- 
mined by others, centers can employ at 
least three types of accountability data in 
presenting their case for consideration 
by institutional administrators. 


Internal Data 


Centers can establish systems that record 
the type, number, and clientele of their 
outreach activities in addition to collect- 
ing the usual client contact data. F urther- 
more, systems that record the amount 
of staff time spent in all center activities 
are simple to devise and require little 
investment to maintain (Krumboltz 
1974). These data are instructive for 
center personnel, since they indicate 
breadth of activities as well as degree of 
congruence between agency priorities 
and actual center time expenditures. 
Discrepancies between priorities and 
time invested demand that a center reex- 
amine its priorities and staff activities. 
Center priority-setting is a complex task, 
since individual staff members hold dif- 
ferent priorities and others on campus 
hold still other disparate expectations of 
what a center should do. Albeit untidy, 
the situation is manageable. By using in- 
ternal data asa target for discussion, staff 
workshops can yield the necessary level 
of consensus on agency directions. Not 
only can centers establish the extent to 
which their priority goals are being met 
and at what personnel costs, but deter- 
mination can also be made of the 
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budgetary costs associated with the 
priorities. 


Consumer Data 


Increasingly, centers must attempt to 
study the outcomes of their services to 
the consumers, who include faculty 
members, other professionals, and off- 
campus personnel as well as counseling 
clients. Outcome research is difficult to 
perform, and measurement instruments 
are far from perfect, but neither of these 
limitations is a sufficient reason to avoid 
asking center consumers for direct feed- 
back about the center's work. There can 
be a positive spin-off effect from this re- 
search in that consumers begin to feel a 
part of a constituency group that sup- 
ports the center. 


Judgments of Other Professionals 


A third type of accountability data is 
the data obtained from an off-campus 
evaluation agency or team. Whether 
such an evaluation comes from a profes- 
sional organization, such as the Interna- 
tional Association of Counseling Ser- 
vices, or a temporary group created for 
just one occasion, there is considerable 
merit to opening oneself to those who 
can be objective and hold themselves 
above the politics of any particular cam- 
pus. The credibility of such efforts is 
often greater than that of other forms of 
evaluation for just that reason. In addi- 
tion, counseling center personnel may 
receive considerable professional 
benefits, because such evaluators are 
often in the position of introducing new 
ideas that are in operation in other coun- 


seling settings. 


CONCLUSION 


As budgets in higher education have be- 
come tighter, some counseling centers 
have not made satisfactory responses to 
budgetary attacks, possibly because they 
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have not been permitted or able to argue 
their case with the decision makers. 
There have been, and in all probability 
will continue to be, situations in which 
institutional politics lead to negative de- 
cisions regarding counseling services or 
some of their personnel. Despite these 
situations, however, many counseling 
centers will have the opportunity to pro- 
vide evidence of their value and to con- 
tinue as important services on the cam- 
pus. For these centers it is imperative 
that the importance of accountability be 
recognized, along with the fact that one 
or another program strategy will not be- 
cloud the real issue. As long as the ques- 
tion isa budgetary one, the answers must 
be derived from systems and statements 
that speak to the issue of accounta- 
bility. M 


Unshaped Dreams 
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I am engulfed in a cloud of unshaped dreams, 


As | try to follow my heart. 
Future goals are hazy, it seems, 


Or forgotten before | am able to start. 


Itis time to decide on a path to follow 


To play the game of being a man. 


The paths society offers seem so hollow, 


But mine is lost for lack of a plan. 


Riding a blind horse on life's carousel, 
| reach for a brass ring | can't live without. 


Unable to find it, in darkness | dwell, 


And life in the present holds a future of doubt. 
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Furthering career education 


There is no provision in career education for for- 


mally fostering such general attitudes as a sense of 


agency and a feeling of self-esteem or such basic 
skills as time management and interpersonal coop- 
eration. Counselors can contribute directly to career 
education by teaching such attitudes and skills. This 
article discusses the need for providing basic at- 
titude and skill training, and it outlines some new 
replicable counseling procedures that can. be used 
to develop and build such attitudes and skills. 


Career education is a bold attempt to 
counter the growing dissatisfaction with 
work felt by many Americans and to en- 
able the disadvantaged and the young to 
have access to meaningful work. Career 
educators are hoping to instill positive 
attitudes about work as well as promote 
the development of salable skills. So far 
their primary emphasis has been on pro- 
viding more exposure to work and work- 
ers and more “hands-on” experiences, or 
trial experiences, in work-related ac- 
tivities for youngsters so that they can 
make decisions before high school about 
the kinds of work they would like to do. A 
secondary emphasis has been the ex- 
pansion and development of new 
nonscholastic systems of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Both of these innovations offer great 
promise and should be applauded and 
supported by counselors, as has been 
urged by leaders in career education and 
guidance (Hoyt et al. 1972; Marland 
1972). But if counselors are to make a 
significant contribution to education, 
they cannot limit themselves to the tradi- 
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through counseling 


CHARLES C. HEALY 


tional functions of giving information, 
testing, and arranging schedules, even 
though requests for counselor support 
now focus on such services. It is undeni- 
able that students need relevant infor- 
mation and assistance in entering classes 
and training programs; but the success 
of career education also requires stu- 
dents to have such attitudes as a sense of 
agency, a feeling of self-esteem, and a 
willingness to seek career information, as 
well as such skills as time management 
and interpersonal cooperation. Fortu- 
nately, automated techniques are being 
introduced to free counselors from 
many of their routine information- 
giving and scheduling tasks, and concur- 
rently, counseling procedures have been 
constructed for fostering basic career at- 
titudes and skills. 

This article considers the reasons that 
career education must make special pro- 
vision for developing basic career at- 
titudes and skills, and it outlines some 
new replicable methods of counseling 
for building those attitudes and skills. 
Herr (1973) has observed that guidance 
needs to become an integral part of edu- 
cation and has suggested that a focus on 
career development is one way to achieve 
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such an integration. The following pre- 
sentation illustrates how counseling re- 
lates directly to the goals of career educa- 
tion. It is hoped that this exposition will 
encourage counselors to implement 
Herr's suggestion. 


CAREER ATTITUDES AND SKILLS 


Vocational counseling has long sought to 
help people select and enter occupations 
that they recognize as compatible with 
their talents and goals. Implicit in this 
service are two premises. First, one needs 
to feel—and be—able to set one's own 
goals. Second, one needs to believe that 
the knowledge and skills needed for 
achieving those goals are accessible. 


Attitudes 


People need to believe that they can di- 
rect their careers so that they can become 
the kinds of people they wish to be. 
Tiedeman (1972) has called this attitude 
a sense of agency, and he has suggested 
that it is the most important objective of 
guidance. Development of the sense and 
power of agency is certainly not a new 
goal of guidance or education in the 
United States, but a review of reasons for 
dissatisfaction with work indicates that 
workers at all skill levels feel powerless to 
decide their futures and feel driven or 
trapped by their jobs and employing or- 
ganizations. The fact that professionals, 
technicians, and those skilled in 
crafts—people who have been successful 
in our educational system—complain 
about this powerlessness suggests that 
one does not develop a sense of agency 
simply by passing through the educa- 
tional system. Some people need special 
training in order to acquire it. And this 
suggests that career education can en- 
gender a sense of agency in most stu- 
dents only if special training is provided. 
Self-esteem is another attitude that has 
repeatedly been linked to a satisfying 
career. Korman (1970), among others, 
has shown that persons who have low 
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self-esteem, compared to people of equal 
ability who have high self-esteem, are less 
likely to choose compatible occupations 
and more likely to anticipate failure and 
then to fail in experimental tasks. Career 
educators are aware of the need to help 
the student in developing self-esteem, 
and they point out that the wide range of 
activities that career education intro- 
duces into the school program will in- 
crease opportunities for development of 
high esteem. But although more ac- 
tivities should enable more youngsters to 
have high self-esteem, some students still 
feel low self-esteem even though they are 
successful in some of the tasks constitut- 
ing their school’s curriculum. Conse- 
quently, there is need to make provision 
for fostering this desirable attitude, 
especially if career education is going to 
serve its students fully. 

Still another necessary attitude for a 
modern career is the willingness to seek 
career information from a variety of 
sources. The career picture of the future 
indicates that most workers will be re- 
quired to make several occupational 
changes. To be competent in directing a 
career, a worker will have to acquire in- 
formation about opportunities for up- 
grading skills and developing new skills, 
announcements about job openings, and 
so on. Career pattern studies indicate the 
importance of the acquisition of career 
information (Gribbons & Lohnes 1968; 
Super, Kowalski & Gotkin 1969), but the 
recent actions of returning Vietnam vet- 
erans and of aerospace engineers in the 
1970 recession suggest that our educa- 
tional system has not engendered the 
impetus for the information seeking that 
is needed for charting a modern career. 
Thus, if students are to acquire this de- 
sirable attitude, career education must 
make provision for its development. 


Skills 


Moving from attitudes to skills, it has 
long been recognized that there are sev- 
eral work habits and basic skills that are 
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essential for success in any job. Everyone 
agrees that workers must arrive on time 
and be present regularly. They are also 
expected to cooperate with fellow work- 
ers, supervisors, and the general public. 
Less well known, however, may be the 
fact that counselors have been helping 
students to develop such habits for de- 
cades and the fact that such skills aren't 
automatically acquired by completion of 
10 or 12 years of formal education or by 
years of work. One recent investigation 
of the reasons that youth in the 16 to 21 
age bracket have been fired indicated 
that tardiness, absence, and antisocial 
behavior accounted for more than 50 
percent of the discharges, while incom- 
petence accounted for only 35 percent 
(Cook & Lanham 1966). Thus, if career 
educators want students to be able to 
manage their own time adequately and 
work cooperatively, career education 
must include units of instruction (coun- 
seling) that foster such skills. It has been 
found that workers who manifested such 
skills as students continue to manifest 
them as workers and those who lacked 
those skills in school tend not to have 
them on the job (Brenner 1968); this 
finding certainly should spur career 
educators into providing the necessary 
training. 


DEVELOPING ATTITUDES AND SKILLS 
THROUGH COUNSELING 


Counselors are trained to use group and 
individual techniques to foster personal 
growth. When there are valid, replicable 
counseling procedures for promoting 
the development of a sense of agency, à 
feeling of self-esteem, a sense of respon- 
sibility for time management, and a 
capacity for interpersonal cooperation, 
counselors’ training and experience will 
enable them to apply those procedures in 
helping students to acquire the needed 
attitudes and skills. On the basis of that 
premise, two graduate assistants and I 
searched the counseling literature, sut- 
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veyed a stratified sample of 200 junior 
college counseling centers, and met with 
counselors from 27 community colleges 
in southern California to locate proce- 
dures that were defined sufficiently to 
enable other counselors to use them at 
their own colleges. Since the search em- 
phasized procedures appropriate for col- 
lege students and other adults, it omitted 
considerations of procedures such as 
those developed by Varenhorst (1969) 
and Gelatt, Verenhorst and Carey 
(1972) for high school students. 
Nevertheless, the procedures that were 
identified are also applicable to high 
school students and to adults not in 
school. Consequently, they are recom- 
mended to counselors involved in all 
levels of career education. 

A procedure was judged to be replica- 
ble when the description of its counselor 
and client behaviors allowed one to de- 
termine both the ideas and skills to be 
learned by the client and the techniques 
to be used by the counselor in creating à 
learning atmosphere. One example of a 
defined idea would be exploring differ- 
ences in success and failure experiences; 
an example of a skill would be the ability 
to find information in the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. An example of a coun- 
seling technique would be to reflect client 
feeling rather than ignore or interpret it. 
In a book now in press, I have proposed 
that counseling as a form of teaching is 
replicable when different counselors can 
teach clients with identical developmen- 
tal tasks the same ideas and strategies for 
coping with those tasks. Although every 
counseling session is unique, one can 
replicate its instructional element if one 
can identify the ideas and skills to be 
transmitted and the conditions for 
facilitating that communication. 

The search located 13 procedures. 
Outlines of those that appeared promis- 
ing for promoting a sense of agency, 
self-esteem, receptivity to career infor- 
mation, responsibility for time manage- 
ment, and interpersonal cooperation are 
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presented below; detailed descriptions 
of most of the 13 appear elsewhere 
(Healy in press). 


Sense of Agency and Self-Esteem 


One comprehensive counseling proce- 
dure for promoting the development of 
a sense of agency and of self-esteem has 
been designed by Sorenson (1967) 
through systematic experimentation at 
UCLA. Entitled the “Guided-Inquiry 
Procedure,” it leads clients by Socratic 
and cue questioning to discover be- 
havioral science principles for resolving 
their difficulties. Clients are guided 
through the steps of: (a) identifying their 
goals in terms of what they and others 
would be doing and then specifying what 
is currently preventing them from realiz- 
ing their goals, (b) recalling or discover- 
ing alternative strategies for correcting 
what is happening and then reviewing 
the consequences of applying each of the 
alternative strategies, (c) choosing a 
strategy and then planning to carry it 
out, and (d) reporting their efforts and 
then either continuing to apply a success- 
ful strategy or recycling the phases of 
problem solving. The procedure is de- 
signed for all types of problems, but it 
has been found especially helpful in deal- 
ing with such career problems as conflicts 
with supervisors or colleagues and 
difficulty in learning teaching skills. 
Enabling people to discover and execute 
solutions to their own problems fosters 
the sense of agency and the self-esteem 
needed for career growth. 

Krumboltz and Baker (1973) recently 
outlined a similar procedure, which also 
promises to equip clients with a 
problem-solving strategy while helping 
them resolve a particular problem. Like 
the guided inquiry, it systematically leads 
clients through the steps of problem solv- 
ing. The primary difference in the two 
procedures appears to be that Sorenson’s 
procedure stresses the need for clients to 

discover the rationale and steps of their 
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solution strategies and. Krumboltz | 
Baker's method allows for a greater | 
sibility of introducing models. 
Another procedure with den 
strated potential for fostering a sense: 
agency and a feeling of self-esteem j 
on group support and modeling and - 
consists of exercises designed by Otto 
(1966). After group members become 
comfortable with each other and learn to | 
specify realistic, short-term goals in be- 
havioral terms, they proceed through 
three exercises termed "strength bom- 
bardment,” “success bombardment,” _ 
and “values.” In strength bombardment _ 
each client tells his or her strengths, and — 
then the group members point out addi- — 
tional strengths in the person and sug- 
gest strategies for releasing them. The — 
purpose of the exercise is to help clients — 
become aware of the potential strengths — 
they can marshal for achieving their 
goals. Next, in success bombardment, 
each client describes activities in which — 
he or she has been successful and ac- — 
tivities in which he or she has failed, and .— 
the client and the group contrast the ac- 
tions in both kinds of activities in order to 
clarify the person's contributions to suc- 
cess. For example, a client might discover 
that success in a track meet came from — 
constant practice and that failure in a — 
term paper stemmed from a hasty effort. 
As the close of counseling approaches, all — 
clients share their values with the group, - 
are accepted and supported in those val- — 
ues, and clarify how the goals they are 
setting relate to such values. Participa- - 
tion in these exercises appears to have 
helped academically disadvantaged stu- 
dents at Kendall College and Ulster : 
County Community College to improve — 
their self-esteem and performance in 
academic and social areas. 


Information Seeking 


In a program designed to foster a 
tive attitude about obtaining informa- 
tion, Ryan (1968) found that groups 0 
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students who plan a hypothetical 
student's career and are systematically 
reinforced for planning increase their 
information seeking as well as their 
knowledge of sources of information. 
Ryan's procedure resembles the brain- 
storming technique; her clients consider 
alternate ways for a hypothetical student 
to cope with the challenge of planning a 
modern career. From her detailed de- 
scription of the counseling, one can de- 
termine how to construct the hypotheti- 
cal client and how to structure group dis- 
cussion so that appropriate planning oc- 
curs. 


General Work Skills 


In the area of general work skills, Bates 
(1971) has indicated how one might 
adapt study skills programs such as 
Robinson's (1946) to help clients in learn- 
ing to manage their time; and Bertcher, 
Gordon, Hayes, and Meal (undated) and 
Meyer (1971) have described how role- 
playing and role reversal can be used to 
promote interpersonal cooperation. 

For her doctoral dissertation, Bates 
(1971) constructed a nine-session group 
procedure in which clients are: (a) taught 
concepts relative to time planning, (b) 
helped in using time planning forms, (c) 
encouraged to publicly commit them- 
selves to trying out their plans, and (d) 
reinforced for their efforts. Bates de- 
fined counseling via a script, and she, 
and later Vivell (1972), found that coun- 
selors could apply her procedure accu- 
rately. In both these studies of her pro- 
cedure, one involving 30 veterans with 
disadvantaged academic backgrounds 
and the other 30 12th graders in an 
inner-city high school, impressive gains 
were recorded in clients' ability to man- 
age time. 

Roleplaying and role reversal are used 
extensively, and when properly em- 
ployed, such exercises foster interper- 
sonal cooperation as well as other skills. 
Roleplaying consists of rehearsing, with 
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other “actors,” an anticipated interaction 
with others in order to understand and 
improve one’s performance. The client 
plays himself or herself, and the coun- 
selor or other clients play other sig- 
nificant figures in the interaction. Re- 
hearsal permits a client to evaluate and 
improve actions by practice before en- 
tering the real interaction. In addition, 
rehearsal usually allays anxiety. If de- 
signed primarily to reduce anxiety, role- 
playing is frequently preceded by relaxa- 
tion exercises. In role reversal the client 
rehearses the anticipated interaction by 
playing the person he or she will be in- 
teracting with, and the counselor or 
another client plays the client. By adopt- 
ing and experiencing the perspectives of 
those with whom they must interact, and 
by viewing another's portrayal of them- 
selves, clients are enabled to develop un- » 
derstanding and skills that can facilitate 
their relating to others in the real interac- 
tion. 


COOPERATION 
AMONG CAREER EDUCATORS 


Five counseling methods for assisting 
clients with important career develop- 
ment goals have been presented here. 
But the counseling process should be a 
key component, rather than the only 
component, in promoting the develop- 
ment ofthe necessary attitudes and skills. 
It is clear that the entire education sys- 
tem must support the acquisition and 
expression of such attitudes and skills if 
students are to assimilate them. Indeed, 
Daley (1973) and others have indicated 
that counselors have yet another role in 
career education; that is, they must par- 
ticipate in designing and monitoring the 
system so that it stimulates and supports 
the acquisition of desirable attitudes and 
skills. Certainly it would be a mistake for 

idance counselors to assume total re- 
sponsibility for such important attitudes 
and skills, especially if other educators 
are obstructing their development. W 
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Behavior-oriented inventories need not be used ina. 
static manner. This article presents a way of using 
John Holland's Self-Directed Search (SDS) as an 
illustration of how such an inventory can be em- 
ployed dynamically within a developmental career 
counseling framework. Use of the SDS is discussed 
in terms of environmental exploration, self- 
exploration, and integration of information. The 
breadth of individual behavior styles and the flexi- 
bility of work environments are the key concepts in 
the approach to career counseling described here. 


The effectiveness of any tool is enhanced 
by the skill with which itis used, whether 
it is a hammer in the hand of a carpenter 
or an interest inventory in the hands of a 
counselor. Counseling tools can have 
limited or expanded utility depending 
on the way they are used in practice. As 
counselors and counselor trainers, we 
have observed that vocational coun- 
seling—despite current acceptance of 
developmental models—is frequently 
practiced as if the traditional trait-factor 
matching approach were still the guide 
(Super 1957, 1972). Our own observa- 
tions and those of others (Ivey & Morrill 
1968; Morrill & Forrest 1970; Warnath 
1971) confirm that the “test and tell” 
method of career counseling is still prev- 
alent, with emphasis on career choice asa 
single event involving static individuals 
and static work environments. This arti- 
cle is intended to present our way of 
using John Holland’s (1971) Self- 
Directed Search (SDS) as an illustration 
of how a behavior inventory can be u: 
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in a developmental counseling frame- 
work. 

Developmental career counseling is 
based on recent theory that emphasizes 
the multipotentiality of both individuals 
and the environments that supply the 
arena in which individuals experience 
personal growth and self-fulfillment. 
Rather than relying on a static and rela- 
tively narrow conceptualization of the 
individual and the “world of work,” our 
approach stresses the interaction be- 
tween an individual's personal be- 
havioral style and the particular envi- 
ronments that are conducive to the im- 
plementation of that style (Super 1957, 
1972). In practice, this means that coun- 
seling is a process of client self- 
exploration, environmental exploration, 
and integration of information. 


THE SELF-DIRECTED SEARCH 


Holland's theory of vocational choice 
classifies both personal styles and envi- 
ronments into six categories: Realistic, 
Investigative, Artistic, Social, Enterpris- 
ing, and Conventional (Holland 1966). 
The SDS was devised to assess individual 
behavioral styles in terms of these 
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classifications. SDS materials consist of 
an assessment workbook and an occupa- 
tional classification booklet entitled “The 
Occupations Finder." Using the work- 
book, the individual surveys activities, 
competencies, attitudes toward specific 
occupations, and self-estimates of 
abilities and arrives at a three-letter code 
representing a preferred style. For ex- 
ample, expressing preference for 10 ac- 
tivities listed under the heading Social 
(S), 8 under Enterprising (E), 7 under 
Artistic (A), 4 under Investigative (I), 3 
under Realistic (R), and none under 
Conventional (C) yields a code of SEA. 
The user then computes a summary code 
by counting the frequency with which 
letters appear in codes for each of the 
four areas (activities, competencies, at- 
titudes toward specific occupations, and 
self-estimates of abilities). Ties in fre- 
quency result in summary codes with 
more than three letters, such as S E/A I, 
which indicates a tie for second place in 
preference for, or experience in, Enter- 
prising and Artistic behaviors. Finally, 
the individual is instructed to use the Oc- 
cupations Finder (OF) to locate job titles 
with environmental codes correspond- 
ing to his or her own summary code or 
inversions of it. 
We have observed that the SDS can be 
used to hasten a matching approach by 
overemphasis on or premature use of the 
OF. The OF is essentially a list of job titles 
and DOT codes classified according to 
the six behavioral/environmental styles 
listed above (R, I, A, S, E, C). When mis- 
used in counseling, this booklet leads to a 
premature focus on a small number of 
job titles. The career counseling process 
outlined below is a way of conceptualiz- 
ing alternative and more productive uses 
of the SDS. 


EXPLORATION OF ENVIRONMENTS 
In a developmental approach to career 


counseling, the initial stages of the proc- 
ess are broadening and exploratory. 
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This phase of the counseling process 
may be either lengthy or brief, depend- 
ing on how much exploration the client 
has already done. Using Holland's SDS 
and environmental model as a guide, 
clients are encouraged at this point to 
become familiar with tasks confronting 
individuals in each of the six environ- 
ments, to enumerate behaviors that may 
or may not be helpful in mastering those 
tasks, and to make some general dis- 
tinctions among the different 
behavioral/environmental styles. It is 
important that clients become familiar 
with as many of the styles as possible 
rather than focus on only one; to this end 
the counselor must not allow either per- 
sonal feelings or pressure from parents, 
administrators, and even clients them- 
selves to prematurely narrow a client's 
perspective to a single job or set of job 
titles. 

The temptation to “help” clients 
quickly decide a course of action is par- 
ticularly strong when a designated deci- 
sion point is approached. Typically these 
points occur when individuals are enter- 
ing or leaving training or educational 
experiences. For example, academic ad- 
visors in colleges work with students who 
need to decide on a series of courses by a 
certain time or who face the prospect of 
losing graduation credit for their work. 
Similarly, applicants in public employ- 
ment agencies are often asked to decide 
quickly between entering manpower 
training programs or being unem- 
ployed. In these situations, decisions may 
need to be made quickly and arbitrarily 
for expedience; however, this process 1s 
not in harmony with a developmental 
approach to career counseling and is po- 
tentially harmful to individuals. After 
these "crisis" decisions are made, further 
counseling is necessary to prevent a Te- 
currence of the same sort of crisis. _ 

For counseling to be effective, clients 
must be helped to explore the various 
behavioral/environmental styles that 
they will confront in the course of their 
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development. Here we ask the client to 
look in a general way at the "whats" 
within prospective job environments; 
later we ask the client to look at what 
unique behaviors he or she might choose 
to implement. Clearly, we are talking 
about job behaviors and environments in 
broad terms rather than job titles or tra- 
ditional occupational information. 


CONCEPTUALIZING ENVIRONMENTS 


Again, using this developmental ap- 
proach in practice may be problematic 
for the counselor. Exploration of envi- 
ronments has traditionally been difficult 
to conceptualize and implement in coun- 
seling practice. Samler (1961) suggested 
including psychological data (e.g., needs) 
in occupational information along with 
economic data (e.g., job trends). He in- 
troduced the concept of “situational 
press” as an approach to understanding 
job environments. In a more recent arti- 
cle, Conyne and Cochran (1973) have 
used the concept of environmental press 
to formulate approaches to understand- 
ing and modifying environments. 

With Holland’s model as a guide, en- 
vironmental exploration is helping indi- 
viduals to identify the specific tasks that 
confront them within each environmen- 
tal type and the various behaviors that 
help them master those tasks. For exam- 
ple, the Realistic environment confronts 
individuals with explicit, concrete, physi- 
cal tasks requiring mechanical ingenuity 
and skill. Behaviors involved in master- 
ing such tasks include setting up, operat- 
ing, driving, tending, manipulating, and 
handling machines. Investigative envi- 
ronments confront individuals with tasks 
calling for solutions to physical and intel- 
lectual problems and emphasize ideas 
and things rather than people. Behaviors 
include seeking, searching, investigat- 
ing, pioneering, adventuring, analyzing, 
evaluating, and criticizing. Artistic envi- 
ronments confront people with tasks and 
problems that require the interpretation 
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or creation of artistic forms. Behaviors 
include imagining, creating, synthesiz- 
ing, growing, sensing, intuiting, integrat- 
ing, and exhibiting. Social environments 
confront individuals with tasks that call 
for the ability to interpret and modify 
human behaviors and require an interest 
in caring for and communicating with 
others. Typical behaviors are helping, 
supporting, teaching, rescuing, main- 
taining, feeling, and communicating. 
Enterprising environments confront in- 
dividuals with tasks that require verbal 
facility used to direct or persuade others. 
Typical behaviors include directing, con- 
trolling, planning, supervising, persuad- 
ing, manipulating, proving, demanding, 
commanding, prosecuting, and selling. 
Conventional environments confront 
individuals with tasks that require sys- 
tematic, concrete, routine processing of 
verbal and mathematical information. 
Behaviors include accounting, conform- 
ing, accommodating, and following or- 
ders. These behavioral lists represent a 
sample of activities that can be generated 
using Holland's model as a basis. 

This initial exploration stage of the 
counseling model lends itself to group 
activities. For instance, the environmen- 
tal model could be presented to high 
school classes as part of a social studies 
unit. An audiovisual presentation might 
be used to introduce the general 
rationale and the behavioral/environ- 
mental styles. Small groups could then be 
formed to generate additional activities 
that would fit each environmental type. 
Roleplaying of “critical incidents” within 
each type might also be used to facilitate 
the learning experience. This prepara- 
tion before the actual use of the SDS 
prepares the student for maximum en- 
vironmental exploration potential. 


SELF-EXPLORATION AND INTEGRATION 


In the next step, self-exploration, indi- 
viduals become aware of their unique 
repertoire of behaviors. Clients identify 
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environmental tasks and accompanying 
behaviors that they are able and unable 
to do, satisfied and dissatisfied in com- 
pleting, stimulated and bored in fantasiz- 
ing about, and confident and fearful in 
attempting. Emphasis is placed on dis- 
covering a variety of behaviors that an 
individual does in order to receive posi- 
tive payoffs and those the individual 
does in order to avoid real or imagined 
negative consequences. Each individual 
takes an active part in this process in 
order to better understand the meaning 
of his or her own behavioral or personal 
style. This exploration can be facilitated 
in a group setting through behavior re- 
hearsal, roleplaying, or guided fantasy 
and can be followed by discussion with 
other group members. On an individual 
basis, the empty-chair dialogue tech- 
nique from gestalt therapy can be use- 
ful in clarifying feelings connected with 
various behavior strategies. 

The goal of self-exploration is to help 
an individual formulate answers to the 
questions “What do I need?” and “What 
do I want to do or avoid?” Answers are 
stated as “I am happy / comfortable / 
challenged / stimulated / unhappy / 
afraid / disgusted doing . . . (followed by 
Specific behavior).” The nature of an 
individual's identity consists essentially 
of behaviors that are done or accepted 
and behaviors that are not done or are 


rejected. 


IMPLEMENTATION STYLE 


We have dealt with the “whats” of envi- 
ronments and behavioral styles, or the 
identification of tasks and behaviors and 
of individuals’ preferences for them. 
Now we are concerned with the “hows,” 
or the means whereby individuals go 
about doing what they want or getting 
what they need. 

There are several alternative styles to 
choose from in order to satisfy any given 
need. For example, to satisfy my thirst I 
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can get a drink of water myself, a 
someone else to get it for me, ordi 
someone to get it for me, complain lo 
and clear how thirsty I am, or clutch m 
throat and feign a fainting spell. Simi 
larly, there are several different context 
to choose from when doing any giver 
behavior. Enterprising behaviors, fo 
example, can be done in a number of 
contexts: in an enterprising environ 
ment as a stockbroker, in a social setting 
as a clinical psychologist in private prac 
tice, or in an investigative environmen 
as director of a research institute, | 
name a few. 
The contexts in which individuals go 
about doing what they want is an expres- 
sion of their uniqueness and identit 
Rather than behaving as reactive 
tures, people can actively involve th 
selves in choosing and creating environ- 
ments and contexts in which they caf 
implement their own behavioral styles 
This has direct application to occupa- 
tions and the use of the SDS. Working in 
a given occupation does not demand or 
force individuals to perform strictly a 
cording to an occupational stereotype 
to focus their work activities narrowl 
individuals have the flexibility to choos e 
the context in which they wish to per- 
form appropriate skills and behaviors. 
and to mold their job environments for: 
greater personal satisfaction and de- 
velopment. E 
Again looking at practical experience, 
it is apparent that many clients are intel- 
lectually aware of the multipotentiality of 
environments but behave as if they wert 
heading toward those very occupation" 
stereotypes that are reflected in tradi- 
tional occupational information. It is 
often a breakthrough in the counseli 
process when clients are able to project | 
into the future without the restrictive 
thinking that a matching approach can 
produce. When clients literally feel the 
power to mold their environment 2 
make an impact on their future, the im: 
plementation process is well under way. | 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF 
MULTIPOTENTIALITY OF ENVIRONMENT 


A survey of clinical psychologists, mem- 
bers of the Illinois Psychological Associa- 
tion, illustrates that varied behavioral 
styles exist within one profession. The 
inversions AIS, ASI, and SIA of the 
summary code ISA were represented in 
the sample. In addition, 90 percent of 
the respondents had codes with other 
combinations, commonly including E 
(Enterprising) (see Table 1). 

When asked to describe their profes- 
sional activities, the members surveyed 
reported different focuses of vocational 
behaviors. Each individual spent time in 
alarge number of activities in addition to 
the stereotyped clinical tasks. While the 
most common activity was counseling/ 
psychotherapy (as might be expected), it 
was also the most widely varied in terms 
of time spent. These observations, along 
with those of a longitudinal study relat- 
ing Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
profiles to major professional activities 
over a 40-year period (Vinitsky 1973), 
strongly suggest that counselors should 
constantly keep in mind (a) the wide 
latitude of behaviors available within a 
given occupation and (b) the importance 
of viewing a career as a series of poten- 
tially changing jobs or positions provid- 
ing the opportunity for involvement in a 
large variety of professional activities. 


CONCLUSION 


Counselors must actively facilitate 
clients’ exploration and investigation of 
how they can get what they need and do 
what they want. With regard to the SDS, 
this means that clients must. become 
aware that their own set of preferred 
behaviors or behavioral styles can be im- 
plemented in a number of different oc- 
cupational contexts and that they are the 
ones who must do the implementation. It 
is also important that counselors help in- 
dividuals understand their objections, 
avoidances, and resistances to actively 
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TABLE 1 


Frequency of SDS Summary Codes 
tor Clinical i 
Non-Ties Ties 
Code Frequency Code Frequency 
SIA 2 IS/RA 1 
ASI 2 IAS/E 1 
AIS 1 VASE 1 
ISR/E 1 
SIEA 1 
EIS 1 VSEC 1 
ISE 2 E/SIR 1 
SIE 4 S/IEA 1 
ESI 3 ESR 1 
SEI 1 AISEI 1 
SIA/R 1 
S/IEIA 1 
BAR RIISE 1 
ESA 1 
E/R SI/C 1 
ARS 4 ISR/AIE 1 
CLE 4 S/E/IRC 1 
EIR 1 AIS JE RIC 1 
RIE 1 
SER 1 
IAR 1 
IRS 3 
SEC 1 


pak a pis a ESE 


creating their own life styles, identities, 
and futures. People actively involved in 
making decisions often know what they 
need and want; what is problematic is 
that they prevent themselves from satis- 
fying their own needs and wants. Instead 
they either unsuccessfully manipulate 
their environment or they do without. 
Using the SDS within the framework 
suggested here would allow counselors 
to be true helpers. To help is to refrain 
from feeding clients “answers” about 
whatjobs or slots they “should” fit into. A 
process aimed at helping individuals 
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choose among various behavioral/en- 
vironmental styles is activated by en- 
couraging environmental and then self- 
exploration. Such movement beyond the 
traditional matching model toward a 
broader growth model is required if the 
SDS is to be used in the spirit that 
Holland's theory implies and if coun- 
seling for career development is realis- 
tically expected to have a significant 
impact. M 
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Pretend 


In stone moments 

When silence speaks 

Behind your coded smile 

| hear a message of fear 

Even your eyes refuse to own 


Yet you will not let me answer 
So we go on sitting here 
Together—but alone 


Two blind actors on an empty stage 


Pretending for a while. 
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The many publics of the counselor: 


The following is a condensed and edited version of a 
dialogue that took place in December 1973 in the 
format of a guest panel discussion for the benefit of 
aclass in “Guidance in the Secondary School.” The 
panelists were selected as being representative of the 
various publics served by school counselors; the 
participants were a junior high school student, a 
high school student, a teacher, a beginning coun- 
selor, an experienced counselor, a superintendent of 
schools, and a counselor educator. By way of intro- 
duction, the dialogue begins with a sketch of the par- 
ticipants. (Pseudonyms are used for the students.) 


Jim Bradford: A freshman in a large 
parochial school in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia 

Terri McCain: A junior in a very large 
suburban Philadelphia high school 
Karen Hill: An experienced English 
teacher and a department chairman in a 
Philadelphia junior high school 

Frank Hoffman: A beginning counselor 
in a large high school serving a working 
class community 

Larry Gorrell: An experienced coun- 
selor in a junior high school in an afflu- 
ent suburban community and the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania School Coun- 
selors Association 

Gerald Hottenstein: A recently retired 
superintendent of schools in a large sub- 
urban school district. 

Lewis Morgan: A counselor educator at 
Villanova University, the instructor of 
the class in “Guidance in the Secondary 
School,” and the panel moderator 
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a dialogue 


LEWIS B. MORGAN 


Morgan (counselor educator): One of the 
issues that we've discussed in this class 
has been that the school counselor has a 
rather difficult job in having to serve a 
variety of publics, The counselor has to 
serve students, supposedly, first and 
foremost; but in addition to students, the 
counselor also has to serve parents, a 
school board, the immediate supervisor, 
the teachers in the school, and the coun- 
seling profession. Perhaps one of the 
reasons that there is so much criticism of 
school counselors is that they often try to 
be too many things to too many people, 
with the result that they turn out to be 
nothing to anyone. What I'd like to ask 
each of you to respond to is: What does 
school counseling represent to you? 


McCain (junior): In our school the guid- 
ance counselors are used mostly by stu- 
dents to get out of classes. If you have a 
problem with a teacher or a subject, you 
can go to the counselor to get your sec- 
tion changed. 

Hottenstein (superintendent): It seems to 
me that that's a pretty shallow descrip- 
tion of a counselor. The image of the 
guidance counselor, as I know it, is prob- 
ably at its lowest ebb, particularly with 
teachers but also with administrators. 
For some reason counselors leave the 
image with teachers that they, the coun- 
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selors, have one hell of an easy job. I've 
seen counselors practically knock kids 
down to get out of the doorway before 
school is dismissed. Most kids, just like 
Terri, would be hard put to tell you what 
counselors have done for them. 
Hill (teacher): I'd say from my own ex- 
perience that teachers tend to think that 
counselors have a rather soft job, that 
people go into counseling to escape the 
frustrations of the classroom, The way 
teachers view counseling is a result of the 
lack of clarification of the counselor's 
role, and I think it's the counselor's re- 
sponsibility to do this. 
Hottenstein (superintendent): Yes, and 
personally I think that counselors have 
been too college-oriented; they try to 
impress the administration and the pub- 
lic with the value of their work by report- 
ing how many kids they got into college 
and what colleges they got them into. It's 
amazing to me the lack of knowledge and 
information that counselors have about 
vocations and job situations. I've heard 
counselors downgrade vocational- 
technical training schools as a place 
where "all the dummies go." Can you 
believe that? 


Hill (teacher): Sure. I recently conducted 
a survey in one of my classes concerning 
students' awareness of careers, and most 
of the students are completely ignorant 
of many careers. Students have been 
made to feel that if they don't go to col- 
lege they're not a success. I think coun- 
selors need to make students more aware 
of different kinds of careers, the re- 
quirements needed to enter a career, etc. 
Counselors should also be coordinating 
full-time and part-time job placement 
for their students in the local commu- 
nity. These are the types of things that 
counselors are just not doing. 


Hottenstein (superintendent): One other 
point I'd like to make: I think counselors 
sit back too much and wait for kids to 
come to them. I think counselors have a 
responsibility to seek kids out, not to wait 
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passively in their offices for kids to seek 
them out. 

Hoffman (beginning counselor): I find it 
very awkward to talk about what coun- 
selors are; I can only tell you about my- 
self and the counselors on my staff. At 
our school I just don't see the kinds of 
things you've been talking about. I per- 
sonally think that the most important 
task we perform isnot college counseling; 
the main thrust is the counseling of 
kids—aiding in their development, in 
their personal and interpersonal growth. 
This is the heart of our guidance service; 
it's the most important thing that I do. 
Rather than go through the charade ofa 
fifteen-minute interview with each of 
our counselees, what we do is meet with 
them in small groups in the very begin- 
ning of the year in an effort for them to 


' get to see me and know a little bit about 


what I'm like and what guidance is. 
Bradford (freshman): This is the first year 
I've had a counselor. I don't think you 
should put the counselors down, be- 
cause, like in my school, there’s only one 
counselor for the entire freshman class 
of over six hundred students. This one 
counselor can’t be expected to do every- 
thing for everybody; it’s kind of hard for 
counselors to do a good job. 

Hill (teacher): I can’t completely go along 
with that. Granted, the ratio of counselor 
to students is not very good; however, 
how many counselors are expected to see 
all of the students assigned to them? I 
don’t see counselors working with all that 
many students. 

Hoffman (beginning counselor): I know 
that each kid in our school sees his or her 
counselor at least once during the yen 
For example, so far this year—and = 
only December—I’ve seen over half 9 
my counselees. A lot of kids dropin to see 
me, I call some in on a regular once-a- 
week basis, and others I see infrequently. 
Gorrell (experienced counselor): I've e 
in this field quite a while, and I've hea i 
these criticisms a thousand times. Firs 
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of all, I think that counselors—to be 
effective—have to have guts—lots of 
them! Counselors have lots of clients and 
lots of critics. They have to have the guts 
to stand up to administrators and say, 
"That is not my role." They have to have 
the guts sometimes to say, “I don't want 
to be in on a parental conference that 
deals with discipline." I see myself as an 
advocate of the student. It takes a lot of 
guts to be a counselor, because you have 
parents wanting one thing, teachers 
wanting another, administrators want- 
ing something else, and students wanting 
still something else. It's a mighty tough 
job! 

Hill (teacher): You say that you wouldn't 
want to be involved in a disciplinary con- 
ference with parents. I personally think 
that you'd want to be there to add some- 
thing positive to the conference. 


Hottenstein (superintendent): I think 
you’ve hit on something. Counselors 
here of late have seemed intent on 
changing their role. It seems as though 
they want less involvement, to some ex- 
tent, in matters that may be of great rele- 
vance to a learning situation— discipline, 
for example. Counselors feel that their 
image will be destroyed if they're too in- 
volved in a disciplinary situation. In one 
nearby school district where they were 
having problems with kids cutting 
classes, counselors refused to get in- 
volved in the situation because of its dis- 
ciplinary overtones. I question that. 


Gorrell (experienced counselor): That's not 
it at all! What counselors are trying to say 
is that when it comes to the correction, 
the punitive action, that may sometimes 
be necessary to deal with a disciplinary 
case, the counselor should not be there. 
The counselor otherwise has everything 
to do with discipline—that's a proper 
function for a counselor. Counselors are 
very much involved in the prevention 
and remediation of disciplinary prob- 
lems, but they should not be involved in 
the meting out of punishment. 
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Hottenstein (superintendent): You know, 
I think that there’s sometimes an almost 
adversary relationship between teachers, 
counselors, and administrators. Each of 
these groups thinks that only his or her 
group is there for the good of the stu- 
dents. Perhaps each of the groups thinks 
that only his or her group has the right 
answers or the right techniques. Whose 
fault is it? It’s always easiest to blame it on 
the other guy, but since we're talking 
here about counselors, I think that they 
need to communicate more clearly and 

work more closely with the other two 
professional groups. 

Gorrell (experienced counselor); For many 

administrators, the success of the opera- 

tion hinges on the smoothness with 

which it runs. Counselors must be some- 

thing very different; they may actually be 

stirring things up at times—stirring 

things up for the sake of the student. 

Lately counselors have been reaching 

out much more, working very closely 

with teachers. I meet several times a week 

with teams of teachers who work with my 

counselees. I also meet regularly with 

groups of parents in their homes in what 

we call "Parent Seminars," and that has 

been one of the most satisfying things 

that I've ever experienced as either a 

teacher or a counselor. Parents have said 

to me, "You know, we need you more 

than our kids do." I'm no longer "that 

expert” in the school building; I’m one of 
them. 


Morgan (counselor educator): That sounds 
good to me, Larry. Let me shift the focus 
just a bit back to the primary "consum- 
ers" of counseling services—students, of 
course. I'd like to ask the students on this 
panel whether they've ever talked to a 
counselor about a personal problem. 
McCain (junior): No. My counselor just 
sits there and stares. He doesn't say very 
much, so it's hard to know what he's like. 
Before I'd go to a counselor with a per- 
sonal problem, I'd have to know and 
trust that counselor. 
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Hottenstein (superintendent); The kids 
know who the good teachers and the 
good counselors are, and they pass the 
word, believe me. 
Bradford (freshman): My counselor keeps 
the door shut most of the time, so we 
don't actually see her that much. Maybe 
that's why kids don't trust counselors; 
they just don't know them. 
McCain (junior): I can usually tell from 
my first meeting with a person whether 
I'll be able to get along with that person, 
and that goes for counselors too. So I 
guess first impressions do count. 
Hoffman (beginning counselor): Yes, I 
think there is something to word-of- 
mouth advertising. When kids try talking 
to you and discover that you'll listen and 
try to be helpful and not let them down, 
theyll spread the word among their 
friends. 
Hill (teacher); By not "letting them 
down," aren't you sometimes taking sides 
against the teachers? I know students 
who are great in "using" or "conning" 
counselors. 
Hoffman (beginning counselor): It’s true 
that some students only want to see the 
counselor to get out of a certain class or 
away from a certain teacher, but I don't 
think that’s true of most students, 


Morgan (counselor educator): Sometimes 
you're “letting them down" by getting 
them out of a certain class. I see good 
counselors performing the function of 
helping kids become more responsible, 
and you don’t teach responsibility by 
helping kids evade responsibility or by 
making things easier for thenr. There are 
times when a counselor hasto say, "No; I 
can understand how you feel about this 
situation, but I have to live by the rules 
too." 


Hoffman (beginning counselor): I agree. I 
saw a girl last week who thinks every one 
of her teachers has something against 
her. Obviously, the girl—not the teach- 
ers—has a problem. I'm not going to 
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switch her out of her six classes, b t 
are going to meet again next week tot 
about her. 

Hill (teacher): Okay. I see what y 
saying, and I do think, too, that it’ 
portant for students to learn how to. 
sume a certain amount of responsibil 
for themselves. 


Gorrell (experienced counselor): Mi 
teachers know that students from time 
time are going to go to the couns 
about something a teacher has don 
takes a skillful counselor to mainta 
good relationships and to feed back 
that teacher helpful information. Wh 
you explain it to teachers, most of 
agree that it's far better that studentstz 
to counselors about classroom situa! 
than go into the hallways and spill 
everyone else. I think that counselors 
something of a threat within the sc 
system if they're doing their job 
—they're something of a threat to all 
professional people there. 

Hill (teacher): The professional p 
who are not doing their jobs, I mi 
add. 


Gorrell (experienced counselor); We 
maybe even a bit of a threat to those 
are. "m 
Hottenstein (superintendent): A skillful, 
well-trained counselor is, without a 
doubt, a real asset to the total learni [ 
situation. I think we need to be mor 
selective than we have in the past abo! 
those who are allowed to enter cou: 
ing. It takes a special breed of perso’ 
function as a counselor in today's scho 
with today's kids. 


"m 
Gorrell (experienced counselor): Yes, 
there's no question but that there are 
certainly high expectations for cound 
selors today. Good counselors decide 
which expectations they can meet; and 
when they do that, they have reached the. 
point where they can function. x 
Hottenstein. (superintendent): Should é 
counselor decide that, or should that 
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mutually decided on by a group of 
eople— staff, teachers, administration? 
Shouldn't others be involved in this deci- 
sion? 
Gorrell (experienced counselor): What I'm 
referring to is the realization by coun- 
selors that there are some expectations 
that they just can't meet, and I think at 
least part of that is personal in nature. 
There was a time when I let myself be- 
come overwhelmed because I thought I 
had to meet every expectation that 
everyone had for me. 


Morgan (counselor educator): What's the 
secret then, Larry? Where do you find 
job satisfaction, peace of mind, whatever 
you want to call it, in being able to live 
with a rather complex job? 


Gorrell (experienced counselor): Y guess I 
find it from a variety of sources. I think 
experience helps—eventually coming to 
the realization that there are some situa- 
tions that you can't win. That becomes 
important in relation to my own peace of 
mind. My satisfaction comes from work- 
ing with others and getting good feed- 
back from them. I enjoy being the kind 
of person kids will come to and talk to. 
When kids share very personal bits of 
information about themselves with me, 
that kind of means that they think I'm 
okay, and that makes me feel okay too. 
Morgan (counselor educator): Td like to 
think that most effective counselors do 
feel okay about themselves and the job 
they're trying to do. It's a hard job, but 
it's surely not an impossible one. 


The issues discussed above are not 
new. Anyone who has been a school 
counselor for any length of time has 
heard the criticisms—that counselors 
concern themselves too much with col- 
lege placement activities to the detriment 
of vocational guidance activities; that 
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they have "soft jobs"; that they fail to 
define and communicate their roles and 
functions to the satisfaction of their pub- 
lics; that they cop out on disciplinary re- 
sponsibilities; that they cloister them- 
selves in their offices. The various pub- 
lics that the school counselor attempts to 
serve have voiced these complaints be- 
fore; and they continue to do so, much to 
the chagrin of those counselors who are 
“okay” and who are doing their jobs and 
doing them well. 

Counselors like Larry Gorrell and 
Frank Hoffman are not atypical. There 
are, I am certain, thousands of other 
counselors who are serving their publics 
well, just as these two counselors are. The 
publics who are served by such coun- 
selors know that they are fortunate to 
have fully committed and fully function- 
ing professionals at their service.. Public 
relations gimmicks may aid in "selling" a 
guidance program to its publics, but in 
the final analysis—as several of these 
panelists suggested—it is the actual de- 
livery of services that counts most. 

Counselors, in this day of accountabil- 
ity and ever-tightening school budgets, 
need to look very closely at themselves 
and their own peculiar roles and func- 
tions. And they need to at least hear what 
their various publics are trying to com- 
municate to them. The job of school 
counseling is, indeed, tough and com- 
plex; but it is not impossible—not unless 
counselors have already quit on them- 
selves, their clients, their responsibilities, 
and their profession. Good counselors 
have demonstrated their worth a 
thousand times over; poor and mediocre 
counselors have not—and never will, 
until they start to assume at least some of 
the responsibilities they have so assidu- 
ously chosen to neglect. Until then, the 
voice of critics will continue to be heard, 


and justifiably so. a 
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The Research Slinger 


Johnny Gun came to the meeting. 
He wore his research slung low on his hip. 
He was short with his greeting. 


He was mean and he was fast. 
Those who stepped in his way 
Would surely receive a blast. 


He was also good with his fists. 
Those questions asked him 
Would be beaten to angles and twists. 


He was even better with a blade. 
His cutting remarks were rationalized: 
“Call a spade a spade!” 


All his statements seemed to point toward an underlying theme: 
“A great deal do | know!” 

Strangely, many of us were distracted. 

We had the distinct feeling 

That it was starting to snow. 


With great strength came his main blow. 
Yet it seemed to miss its mark. 
No one seemed to grow. 


Johnny, what happened to your ability to relate? 
Why must your ideas lead to hostile debate? 


Your findings Point to some plans 
That could be very good. 

Much could be done with your ideas 
If people only would. 


But Johnny, the intellectual gun, fist, and blade 


Are not the way to Bive them life and breath. 
All you leave in your wake 
Are wounds and rejecting death. 


JOHN H. HALCI 
Bemidji State College, Bemidji, Mi 
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Helping Delinquents: 
A University Program 


ROBERT LEE 
FRED P. PIERCY 


Better known as a toothpaste, CREST is 
also the name of a counseling program 
created to fight another kind of decay 
— juvenile delinquency. The idea for the 
program grew out of recent public in- 
terest in finding fresh approaches to the 
delinquency problem, as the inappro- 
priateness of wholesale incarceration 
daily becomes more apparent. Not only 
is the institutionalization of children 
harsh, it is highly expensive ($26 per day 
in Florida) and of dubious rehabilitative 
value (Schultz 1973). Attention is shift- 
ing from state schools as treatment cen- 
ters to the youngsters’ own communities, 
which means that more professional ser- 
vices are required on the local scene. 
Probation personnel realize that they 
are overworked and often lacking in the 
skills and training necessary to help 
troubled children. Most also find referral 
services in short supply. Few mental 
health centers are prepared to provide 
extensive treatment for resistant and 
manipulative adolescents. Psychiatric 
and psychological services at city and 
university hospitals are notoriously lim- 
ited and costly. Schools, overcrowded 
and understaffed, typically respond to 
misbehavior by suspending the of- 
fender, which merely compounds the 


problem. Specialists who are available | 


for referral often seem insufficiently ac- 
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In the Field 


Reports of programs, 
practices, or techniques 


quainted with the juvenile justice system 
and therefore unable to understand the 
delinquent client's legal limitations and 
alternatives. 

A surprisingly neglected low-cost pro- 
fessional resource for delinquent chil- 
dren is the university. In recent years 
students by the thousands have worked 
with the disadvantaged, the addicted, 
and the ill, while relatively few students 
in the helping professions, including 
counseling, have been provided the op- 
portunity of working with children 
caught up in the court system. By means 
of Project CREST (Clinical Regional 
Support Teams), professionals in train- 
ing at the University of Florida have been 
mobilized in a community-based referral 
program designed specifically for such 
youngsters. 

Teams of volunteer counseling prac- 
ticum students and undergraduate 
tutors, led by paid counselor education 


` doctoral interns, operate in six com- 


munities, providing diagnostic, counsel- 
ing, tutoring, and consultation services 
for some two hundred children a year 
referred by the state Division of Youth 
Services (DYS). The interns concentrate 
on youths believed “to have one foot in 
training school,” usually those with se- 
vere authority problems who are in itially 
resistant or indifferent to help. Volun- 
teers are assigned less serious cases, gen- 
erally youngsters who are frightened by 
their predicament and want help. 


UM TE 
ROBERT LEE is Director of Project CREST, with a. 


courtesy 
‘Education, University of Florida, Gainesville. FRED P. 
PIERCY, formerly Research Associate with Project 


Aid Program, Santa Fe Community College, Gainesville, 
Florida. 
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HOW A TEAM WORKS 


Let's look at Carol's team. At present she 
has five volunteers: three counseling 
practicum students and two tutors from 
special education. She is hoping to re- 
cruit more tutors from a community col- 
lege in her target area. She also has the 
services of a testing specialist and a class- 
room behavior specialist, on a rotating 
basis with the other teams. 

Carol's team makes two or three trips 
each week to the team's assigned com- 
munity, a small city fifty miles from the 
university. There the team members 
separate to see their clients—at DYS 
headquarters, a church, a school, or a 
child's home. Sometimes the workers 
find their youngsters in a detention shel- 
ter, a hospital, a public park, or even a 
poolroom. 

Carol’s main concern at present is with 
Jerry, a fifteen-year-old facing suspen- 
sion from school for fighting. He has 
been her most rewarding case. With 
thirty months of various training schools 
behind him, Jerry was about to be re- 
turned to one when he was referred to 
Carol for “one last chance.” She was able 
to establish a remarkably good relation- 
ship with him rather quickly, 

Since Jerry's aggressive behavior 
seemed to stem in part from his feelings 
of inferiority at being poor, Carol asked 
DYS, the school, and the state employ- 
ment service to assist in finding Jerry a 
part-time job. A CREST tutor was as- 
signed to help improve his reading. The 
testing specialist uncovered some in- 
terests and talents, especially musical 
ones, which were shared with Jerry's 
family and with his teachers, The boy 
made noticable improvements until he 
changed schools last fall and began run- 
ning into trouble with new teachers and 

classmates. Carol who has continued 
seeing Jerry on a weekly basis, has 
asked the project's classroom behavior 
specialist, a doctoral student in educa- 
tional psychology, to observe Jerry's be- 
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havior at school and consult with his 
classroom teachers. 

Carol supervises her team one night a 
week in her apartment. They handle 
administrative details, discuss their 
working relationships with DYS and 
others, share problems, and offer sup- 
port. Her tutors are also supervised by 
the classroom behavior specialist, and 
every other week her team joins the 
other teams for a general staff meeting 
and case conference. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT 


Children under DYS supervision are re- 
quired to participate ea week in 
Guided Group Interactio:: However, 
CREST believes that most delinquent- 
prone children have failed to experience 
a warm, personal relationship with 
another individual, particularly an adult. 
Our staff members therefore work on a 
one-to-one basis with clients, giving 
attention to such highly researched 
facilitative conditions as empathy, 
warmth, genuineness, and concreteness. 
Beyond that, there is little pressure to 
conform to “the other guy’s” model. The 
different approaches taken by the doc- 
toral interns resemble a textbook survey. 
For example, Judy is strictly client- 
centered; Corey uses some gestalt and 
psychodrama techniques; Alejo employs 
rational-emotive methods; Kerry is a re- 
ality therapist; Carol has successfully 
employed systematic desensitization. 
General staff meetings acquaint the per- 
sonnel with various methods, particu- 
larly those that are proving successful 
with hostile or indifferent clients. One 
device often used is roleplaying; a staff 
member roleplays one of his or her 
clients as other staff members take turns 
being the counselor. sg 
Tutors generally favor a behavioristic 
approach, featuring precision teaching. 
Melanie constructed a behavioral con- 
tract with a student, incorporating such 
things as school attendance and reading 
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assignments over a three-month period, 
and worked out a reinforcement 
schedule that included earned ice cream 
and candy and, at the end, a trip to 

* Disneyworld. Other volunteers have dis- 
covered less expensive reinforcers that 
work just as well. 

Although the one-to-one relationship 
is basic, team members work with 
significant forces in the child's environ- 
ment. CREST personnel are encouraged 
to work with the family and, when possi- 
ble, with the school and the child’s peers. 

We have strived to maintain good 
communications with other agencies 
dealing with the child, particularly DYS. 
CREST workers are expected to consult 
with the referring DYS worker and sub- 
mit written reports regularly. Numerous 
discussions take place with DYS youth 
counselors, and joint workshops are 
conducted to acquaint each agency with 
the methods and strategies of the other. 


IS THE PROJECT EFFECTIVE? 


In a recent study, 15 habitually delin- 
quent youngsters receiving Project 
CREST counseling and probationary 
supervision were compared with a con- 
trol group of 15 habitual delinquents re- 
ceiving only probationary supervision 
and with a second control group of 26 
randomly selected “normal” children. 
The results are briefly summarized here. 
(A complete discussion is presented in a 
paper that may be obtained by writing 
the authors, % Project CREST, Post 
Office Box 13776, University Station, 
Gainesville, Florida 32604.) 

An analysis of covariance followed by 
Scheffé's method of multiple compari- 
sons indicated that the CREST group 
made significant improvements over the 
delinquent control group on (a) school 
attendance (p < .05); (b) three subscales 
of the Jessness Behavior Check List 
(b < .10); and (c) three subscales of the 
'Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (one 
p <.05, two p <.10). The school grades 
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of the delinquent control group during 
the treatment period were significantly 
lower (p < .05) than those of the normal 
control group, while the grades of the 
CREST group were not. 

Using an independent groups t-test, 
no significant differences between the 
CREST and delinquent control group 
were found on changes in official acts of 
misconduct. However, one of the three 
CREST counselors was not with the 
project for the full six-month experi- 
mental period. When the client miscon- 
duct data of the other two counselors 
were examined separately, significantly 
fewer (p < .01) acts of misconduct were 
found for the CREST group. 

A separate study attempted to assess 
the impact of the volunteers by having 
each client complete an evaluation form 
immediately before termination, return- 
ing it in a sealed envelope to insure 
confidentiality. Of the first 45 forms re- 
turned, the results were: (a) 100 percent 
believed that their CREST counselor 
helped them deal more effectively with 
their personal problems, (b) 95 percent 
believed that their CREST counselor 
helped them to stay out of trouble, (c) 68 
percent believed that their CREST coun- 
selor helped them improve their school- 
work, and (d) 96 percent believed that 
CREST counseling was worthwhile. 
Clients' individual responses were espe- 
cially encouraging. One client wrote, SI 
like her [CREST counselor] because she 
is a good friend of mine. She has helped 
me not to leave home or school. She is 
great.” Another wrote, “He helped me 
realize that I need to pass to get the hell 
out.” Still another said, “No matter how 
mad I got, she knew what to say.” — 

One important outgrowth of the proj- 
ect has been its apparently preventing a 
number of children from being com- 
mitted to state training schools, at an an- 
nual savings to the taxpayer of $10,000 
per child. Reports gathered from DYS 
officials, judges, and school personnel 
suggest that CREST has kept enough 
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children out of training school to more 
than pay for its services, since the aver- 
age cost per CREST client is only one 
dollar per day. 1 


INGREDIENTS OF SUCCESS 


Many reasons have been suggested for 
the project's apparent impact: (a) the ad- 
ditional time and attention given chil- 
dren referred to CREST; (b) CREST 
workers' counseling and tutoring skills; 
(c) a warm, nonauthoritarian relation- 
ship featuring confidentiality of honest 
attitudes and feelings; (d) high expecta- 
tions of young, idealistic professionals in 
training who have not been bitten by the 
cynical, deterministic bug that often 
strikes corrections workers; (e) a model- 
ing effect produced by university stu- 
dents who appear "cool" andare a part of 
the contemporary scene. 
Experience has suggested another 
possibility. Children who lack self- 
control may benefit from a dual treat- 
ment approach that features both direct 
control (legal supervision) and attention 
to personal needs (nonauthoritative per- 
sonal counseling). This position is prem- 
ised on the observation that in normal 
development children have reasonable 
limits consistently imposed on their be- 
havior, while at the same time they re- 
ceive attention to their personal feelings, 
thoughts, values, talents, and aspira- 
tions. The background of a misbehaving 
child may be lacking in one or both of 
these ingredients. Many probation 
workers attempt to provide both in- 
gredients—to "wear two hats"—which is 
extremely difficult to do, especially with 
children who have severe authority prob- 
lems. Project CREST may have helped 
DYS to wear both hats with such chil- 
dren. While recognizing DYS coun- 
selors' responsibility to apply reasonable 
probationary control, CREST workers, 
who have no legal control over the delin- 
quents' lives, have concentrated on the 
youngsters personality development. 
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The goal of this dual agency approach is 
that children develop internal control 
within themselves and are able to meet 
their needs in ways that are socially ac- 
ceptable. 


FUNDING SUCH A PROJECT 


Each year the federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA), 
under the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act, makes grants of con- 
gressionally appropriated funds to state 
planning agencies, who in turn award 
subgrants to cities and counties. Other 
institutions, such as universities and pub- 
lic school systems, are not eligible to re- 
ceive these funds directly. In Florida, the 
state planning agency is known as the 
Governor's Council on Criminal Justice 
and consists of a central office and dis- 
trict and metropolitan advisory councils. 

The first step in obtaining a subgrantis 
to develop a project proposal according 
to guidelines obtained from the state 
planning agency. The second step is to 
convince a board of city or county com- 
missioners to make formal application to 
the state for the subgrant. This may be 
more difficult to accomplish in a rural, 
multicounty district, such as ours, than in 
a single metropolitan area, because the 
subgrantee assumes complete responsi- 


bility for supplying the matching funds 


and supervising the program. Presently 
the LEAA funds must be matched by 
hard cash amounting to at least 10 per- 
cent of the total project costs. We have 
met that requirement by asking the vari- 
ous boards of commissioners in the par- 
ticipating counties to appropriate shares, 
based on expected numbers of clients in 
each country. The program has been ex- 
plained often to individual commis- 
sioners, and staff members have made 
formal appearances at board meetings. 
Radio and television appearances and 
newspaper stories have also been help- 
ful. In counties where officials have 
failed to respond, staff members have 
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raised money from churches, civic 
groups, and interested citizens. 

A third step is to obtain the approval of 
the metropolitan or district advisory 
council, usually appointees of the gover- 
nor. Here the problem is one of program 
priorities. Service project proposals in 
the corrections area must compete with 
such tangible law enforcement requests 
as increased facilities, equipment, train- 
ing, policing, and communications. In 
order to obtain a fair share of the pie, the 
corrections proposal must clearly show 
how the project's implementation can ef- 
fectively reduce crime. 

As a final step, the application is sub- 
mitted to the state planning agency cen- 
tral office, where it is approved, disap- 
proved, or conditionally approved. In 
taking that step, we learned an important 
lesson the hard way. We failed to estab- 
lish a personal working relationship with 
a warm-blooded key decision maker at 
the state level from the very beginning, and 
the result was months of delay and need- 
less frustration. Our application was first 
submitted in October 1971 and was 
finally approved in June 1972. 

Here are some other suggestions: (a) 
obtain the support of the state youth cor- 


The TA Group 
for Adolescents 


JOHN L. HIPPLE 
LEE MUTO 


Types of counseling approaches used by 
a service agency vary according to staff 
competence, needs of clients, availability 
of clients, and demands due to client 
overload. This article deals with one 
counseling approach used at a mental 
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rection agency and agree on working 
guidelines; (b) investigate the services of 
other agencies to avoid overlapping; (c) 
solicit the good will of police chiefs, 
sheriffs, judges, and others who may be 
competing for the same funds; (d) be 
steeled to wait long past deadlines for 
decisions, award notices, and the money 
itself; (e) be ready to adapt quickly to 

sudden changes in official policy—your 

district boundaries may even be altered. 


CONCLUSION 


In spite of the risk of ulcers in starting 
and running such a project, the rewards 
are tremendous. Dick Gregory once 
stated that “the whole world is so busy 
being its brother’s keeper, it has forgotten 
that until you learn to be your brother's 
brother you will never keep him well 
[Rothstein 1970, p. 40]." That statement 
sums up Project CREST's raison 
d'être. M 
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health center located in a small rural uni- 
versity community. 

At one point the center's client load 
included four adolescent boys who had 
received individual counseling but still 
presented problems in dealing with 

rs, handling family relationship 
conflicts; and improving their self- 
esteem. All of these boys happened to be 
exceptionally intelligent and were doing 
quite well in school, but their lack of 
socialization skills was still a handicap in 
their day-to-day interactions. 


JOHN L. HIPPLE is Student Counselor, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. LEE MUTO is Psychiatric Social 
Worker, Center for Personnel and Family Counseling, 
Pullman, Washington. 
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The staff of the mental health center 

included one psychologist and one psy- 
chiatric social worker who were very in- 
terested in transactional analysis (TA). 
Each had done extensive reading on the 
subject and had considerable familiarity 
with and experience in TA theory and 
application. The current psychiatric con- 
sultant for the center was also versed in 
TA. Taking into consideration the avail- 
ability of qualified staff, the desire to 
have a male (the psychologist) and a 
female (the psychiatric social worker) 
co-counseling team, and the clients’ need 
for a structured skill-building experi- 
ence, we decided to offer these four boys 
a six-session group that would utilize 
transactional analysis principles. 


THE APPROACH 


Cognitive material used in the structured 
instructional segments of the group 
came from many sources. Basic transac- 
tional analysis theory was adapted from 
the works of Eric Berne (1961, 1964, 
1966). The counselors wanted to ac- 
quaint the boys with TA ideas concern- 
ing ego states, transactions, scripts, 
strokes, and games. The basic principle 
behind the inclusion of each theoretical 
aspect was that intellectual insight is 
helpful in the development of emotional 
insight and behavior change. Concepts 
of individual “OK-ness” were adapted 
from Harris (1967) and were especially 
important in view of the poor self- 
concepts held by the group members. A 
goal of counseling was to demonstrate to 
the boys that each of them had many 
positive attributes and that it was possible 
for all of them to mobilize theit strengths 
and overcome their self-identified areas 
of difficulty. 

From past experience in groups, we 
were aware of clients’ tendency not to 
fully translate insights into behavior and 
not to work at an optimum level in 
searching for insights outside the group 
setting. To stimulate more work on be- 
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havioral change outside the group, the 
concept of structured homework was 
adopted. Homework exercises, adapted 
from James and Jongeward (1971), were 
assigned to the participants at the close of 
each session. Handout sheets to be used ` 
as a guide for homework were developed ^ 
in accord with the day's presentation on ' 
TA theory. The boys took the sheets — 
home and were expected to work on 
them between sessions. The group ses- - 
sions were so packed with material that ` 
very little time was spent talking about — 
previous homework. We did this inten- — 
tionally, because we wanted to teach con- 3 
cepts of independence and personal con- 
trol. : 
Sessions were 90 minutes long, each - 
session having the same basic format. — 
The first 15 to 20 minutes of each session ~ 
was spent introducing the one elementof 
TA theory that was to be the focus for — 
that session. Theory presentations were — 
similar to mini-lectures, and examples - 
from group interactions were used toin- — 
troduce concepts. We frequently used a — 
pad of newsprint and a felt-tip pen to 
illustrate ego states, to diagram transac- - 
tions, or to highlight concepts. The next — 
hour was spent applying the cognitive — 
material to personal situations through E 
unstructured interpersonal interchange. 
Fach person would work on individual - 
concerns, using the theory as a base for — 
individual understanding. Sessions were 
not structured in the form of one-on-one ^ 
counseling in a group setting but rather - 
on a basis of give-and-take from par- - 
ticipants and group leaders. The last 152 
minutes of the session was spent intro- — 
ducing homework exercises, which were 
an integral part of the group experience. — 


THE SESSIONS 


First Session 


The session began with a simple state- - : 
ment of the ground rules for the group: i 
We first shared with the boys one of our 
basic premises: that there is no magic 1D. 
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group counseling but that participants 
get out what they are willing to put in. 
The rule of confidentiality was presented 
and stressed. As a warm-up exercise, all 
participants, including the leaders, took 
five minutes to detail some of the 
significant events that had led them to 
become the kind of persons they were. 
This process of sharing, in conjunction 
with the leaders' modeling, did much to 
build a foundation of rapport. It also got 
most of the ancient history out of the 
way. After that, the concept of ego states 
was explained. Briefly, ego states refer to 
the three separate and distinct sources of 
behavior within every individual: The 
Parent ego state consists of behavior and 
attitudes learned from external sources, 
primarily parents; the Adult ego state is 
the logical, rational, information- 
gathering part of the person that is 
oriented to current reality; the Child ego 
state is composed of all the emotional 
impulses that are internal and come 
naturally to an infant. 

We also introduced the concept of 
transactions, which refers to the stimulus 
and response patterns that occur among 
individuals and involve one or more ego 
states of each interactor. The boys had 
been discussing the characteristics of 
their parents, and part of their inter- 
change went as follows: 


Lane: My mother is really pushy; she’s 
always telling me what to do. 

Gary: I know what you mean; my mother 
is the same way. 

Karl: I get so sick of that kind of stuff 
from them I want to punch someone. 


This particular series of exchanges was 
used as an example of a Parent (Lane) to 
Parent (Gary) transaction. Karl's state- 
ment was diagrammed as a response 
from the Child ego state. When appro- 
priate, the counselors would diagram 
transactions to show how different ego 
states came into play. Due to the amount 
of data generated, homework was not 
assigned at the close of this session. 
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Second Session 


In this session the concept of scripts was 
introduced. Scripts are the dramatic life 
patterns involving various themes and 
roles a person feels compelled to live by. . 
Included in the description were expla- 
nations of cultural, subcultural, and fam- 
ily scripts. This particular session seemed 
to have quite an impact; the participants 
were really able to see how scripts were 
part of their lives. From the very first 
session, an important part of the process 
was the question *What do you want to 
change?" This had particular relevance 
to the idea of scripts. The boys were 
quickly able to get an idea of what things 
about themselves they wanted at least to 
consider changing. Karl saw his need for 
and his constant script-programmed 
search for a parent figure. Gary was able 
to verbalize his familys motto that 
"everyone must do well." This action ap- 
proach also helped to avert the telling of 
ancient *horror stories" and promoted 
the work norm that is necessary for per- 
sonal change. 

The homework involved cultural and 
family scripting as well as individual 
scripting. For cultural and family script- 
ing, the boys were asked to answer sev- 
eral questions about the historical back- 
ground of their scripts. For individual 
scripting, they were asked to consider 
several aspects of (a) nonverbal messages 
in their scripts and (b) verbal messages in 
their scripts, i.e., messages they received 
about themselves from their families. 

This homework exercise was especially 
helpful to Karl. The questions designed 
to guide his thinking in regard to family 
life-style patterns enabled him to see how 
he had gotten the idea that he was des- 
tined to be emotionally unstable. Karl 
had incorporated into his thinking the 
idea that all the men in his family had 
emotional problems and that therefore, 
since he was male, he had no other route 
to go. This look at his family’s beliefs, 
which had been incorporated into his 
own Parent ego state, gave him informa- 
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tion his Adult ego state could use in up- 
dating both Parent messages and Child 
feelings. 


Third Session 


Time structuring and the personal need 
for strokes were introduced during this 
session. Time structuring is used by indi- 
viduals to avoid the pain of boredom; 
individuals must have definite ways in 
which to occupy their time. Strokes are 
the various patterns and systems of rec- 
ognition, physical or symbolic, that peo- 
ple need to receive and give throughout 
their lives. This concept enabled the boys 
to see how their behavior was frequently 
designed to get some sort of reaction 
from someone. Instead of asking why 
they were doing something, they began 
to see what they were getting out of their 
behavior. Lane noted that his physical 
complaints initially got him attention but 
that his friends soon tired of hearing 
about his latest headache. Diagrams 
showing the Child always talking about 
not feeling well were used to illustrate 
this insight. Lauren saw that his hostility 
toward his parents led him to isolate him- 
self from them and from his peers. From 
such information the boys were able to 
get at least an intellectual idea of be- 
havior that they might change. Frequent 
use of diagrams enabled the boys to see 
as well as hear their transactions, and 
occasionally one of the boys would take 
an appropriate personal diagram home 
with him. 

Also developed at this time was the 
concept of "won't" instead of "can't." 
The boys were constantly encouraged to 
own their behavior and to realize that 
they had a choice over their actions. 
They were not allowed to cop out on 
behavior with an “I can't" do this or that. 

For homework the boys were asked to 
do four things. First, they were to 
evaluate, on a continuum, their efforts to 
get or avoid strokes and, on the same 
continuum, their stroking of others. Sec- 

ond, they were to relate their current 
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stroke patterns to their childhood ex- 
periences. Third, they were to draw their 
"stroke portrait" and use them to 
evaluate their stroke patterns. Finally, 
they were asked how they wanted to 
change their stroke patterns. 


Fourth Session 


This session stressed the idea of personal 
and sexual identity. Participants ex- 
amined their concepts of themselves as 
persons and as males. Interactions with 
the opposite sex were also considered. 
The identity concept fit very well into the 
examination of personal scripts. Gary 
was able to identify difficulties he had 
relating to girls and women and to au- 
thority figures. Some of the group's in- 
terchange on Gary's concern with au- 
thority figures went as follows: 


Gary: I’ve been having a real hassle in 
biology. That teacher is always bugging 
me to get my projects in. I'm so uptight I 
can hardly stay with it in class. [Child ego 
state] 

Karl: I know what you're saying; I can't 
stand that guy. Everything you do for 
him hasto be so perfect. [Child ego state] 
Lane: You guys sure complain a lot; I 
don't have any trouble with him. All he 
wants is for you to know what biology is 
all about. [Parent ego state] 

Lee (Counselor): Gary, if I remember 
right, you frequently get uptight in your 
dealings with the teachers and other 
people who come on to you in a strong 
Parental manner. Sounds like you turn 
on Child really fast. Let's put this on 
paper and see what it looks like. [Lee is 
using an Adult presentation to analyze 
data and make connections] 


The Parent-Child transaction was then 
put into a diagram, and Gary began to 
see other ways of responding to situa- 
tions in which he turned on scared Child 
in the face of a strong Parent figure. The 
group worked on this issue fora time and 
came to the conclusion that it is possible 
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to process some of the Child reactions 
through the Adult and that this would 
allow a monitoring of the fear so that it 
would not interfere so much with class- 
room behavior and productivity. 

At this point the concept of life posi- 
tions was also introduced, with the im- 
portance of the “I’m OK—You're OK" 
position being stressed. Feelings of 
*OK-ness" are central to concepts of 
identity. The boys saw how their OK or 
not OK ideas were tied into their scripts 
and self-presentations. 

For homework they were asked to look 
at their identity through their name, 
their childhood play, and their current 
play. They were to look at their sexual 
identity and expression by reexperienc- 
ing their childhood feelings and recall- 
ing Parent teachings regarding sex. 
They were to look at their sexual feelings 
and current behavior by examining their 
feelings about their bodies and their feel- 
ings about the opposite sex. 


Fifth Session 

Concepts of stamp collecting and game 
playing were introduced in this session. 
In TA, the particular feelings the Child 
ego state collects are called trading 
stamps, and these stamps are used as an 
excuse to feel bad or good. Games are 
complex psychological and behavioral 
transactions involving a number of ego 
states. All games have a negative payoff 
that is the real—however unconscious 
—reason for playing the game. 

From the viewpoint of the leaders, this 
was the most difficult material to present 
in a simple fashion, The idea of the 
payoff was especially difficult forsome of 
the boys to grasp. This was the only ses- 
sion in which the material presented did 
not generate immediate discussion. 
After a period of silence, the boys began 
to bring up their own material. Lane was 
currently having some difficulty with se- 
vere headaches. 


Lane: Right now my head is about ready 
to pop. It was hard for me to listen to 
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what you were saying because of my 
headache. [Seems to be Adult sharing of 
information] 

John (Counselor): When did your head- 
ache start this time? [Adult information 
seeking] 


Lane: It's hard to say, I have so many of 
them. [Adult with a touch of Child—his 
voice sounded very discouraged] 

Karl: I wondered what was going on with 
you in school today; you really looked 
down. Did anything happen in school? 
[Adult] 

Lane: Nothing special happened today; 
that whole scene is such a drag. Every- 
body there should have a headache. 
[Child] D 

Lee (Counselor): What are you feeling 
right now, Lane? [Adult] 

Lane: I’m teed off. I'm really angry. 
[Child] 


The group continued working with 
Lane, and eventually he was able to de- 
termine what he was angry about and 
how he could work with the situation, He 
was able to make the connection between 
his anger and the occurrence of his 
headaches. As the group progressed, 
more and more of the boys’ comments 
were of an Adult nature when the boys 
were trying to work with one of the other 
members. They learned the productivity 
of asking “what,” “when,” and “how” 
questions when clarification was neces- 
sary. ^ i 
The boys were asked to do four things 
for their homework exercise: look at the 
ways and the reasons they saved stamps, 
think of ways to change their current 
negative stamp collecting behavior, re- 
member the psychological games they 
played during childhood, and look at the 
games they played now. 


Sixth Session 


This session was primarily a wrap-up ses- 
sion, and loose ends were tied up as 
much as possible. Each participant had 
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time to work on the goals he had origi- 
nally established and to set up a method 
by which he could continue to progress 
without the group. The boys also pro- 
vided feedback for the counselors. It was 
during this session that Lauren began 
talking a bit more. Up to thistime he had 
been quiet, and his level of participation 
had been low; he had been a big question 
mark for us. We had never pushed him 
to see what was going on with him. 


Lauren: Right now I'm not interested in 
any more counseling; I don’t think I have 
learned much. [Adult] 


John (Counselor) You don't think—? 
You sound unsure to me. [Adult] 
Lauren: In some ways I'm unsure; actu- 
ally, I'm not sure why I was here to begin 
with. [Adult content, but voice had a tint 
of anger so it could be Child] 

Lane: I don't understand what you 
mean, Lauren. [Adult] 


Lauren: I guess I never really said this to 
begin with, but I have been grounded for 
the past two months, and my folks said I 
couldn't get off restriction until this 
group ended. [Adult with an angry Child 
voice] 

Lee (Counselor); Wow, you mean you 
have been coming here all this time with 
your arm being twisted? I had no idea 
that was the way it was. [Child] 

Karl: If I had been you, I would have 
been so mad I wouldn't be able to see 
straight. [Child] 


Lauren: I was angry that they made me 
come. Now I feel good becayse I won't 
have to hang around the house all the 
time. I have learned just to make the best 
of things when my folks come down on 
me. [Child] 


Our whole job would have been easier 
if we had known what was really on 
Lauren's agenda from the very begin- 
ning. That short sequence impressed 
upon us the need to geta true picture ofa 
client's goals. 
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DISCUSSION 


Participant feedback seemed to indicate 
that six sessions were not enough to allow 
the group members to attain their de- 
sired goals. Three of the four boys 
wanted the group to continue. The boys 
also thought that the 90-minute sessions 
were too short to cover all the material 
generated. Since the contract was for six 
sessions, the group was terminated with 
the idea that at the end of the month, if 
enough new people could be recruited, 
the four original participants would be 
invited to reenter if they still felt the 
need. The month-long waiting period 
would allow them time to work on their 
own with some of the new tools they had 
acquired. 

If the group is reconstituted, several 
things will be done differently. More 
time will be allowed during the group 
sessions for discussing homework exer- 
cises. Some of the boys felt that they 
would have moved faster and been less 
confused if they could have talked about 
their homework assignments. Inclusion 
of more action experiences during the 
regular sessions would also be helpful. 
Such methods as roleplaying, mono- 
drama, relaxation exercises, psycho- 
drama, etc., would be beneficial. The 
number of sessions would probably be 
increased to 8 or 10. 

Itisourconclusion that the structured, 
time-limited transactional analysis group 
is a very good approach. The TA theory 
presentations gave the group members a 
cognitive base to which their emotional 
insights could be attached. The setting of 
time limits made possible the establish- 
ment of a very productive work norm 
that allowed for high output during the 
group and seemed to carry over to the 
out-of-group behavior of the partici- 
pants. TA theory is useful for most age 
groups and intelligence levels. Coun- 
selors at the high school and the junior 
high school level would find it quite easy 
to explain the concepts to students, and, 
with some adaptation, the theory can be 
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taught to and used with elementary 
students. BM 
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Role Processing 
Applied to 
Marital Counseling 


AVERIL M. DOYLE 


Marital failure is an acknowledged social 
problem. A recent survey suggests that 
the number of children affected by sepa- 
rated or divorced couples is rapidly in- 
creasing, and it has long been known that 
a major portion of those admitted to state 
mental hospitals cite marital troubles asa 
precipitating condition. 

The development of the project de- 
scribed in this article was based on the 
dual premise that preventive counseling 
can significantly improve the marital re- 
lationship but that many couples are 
loath to classify their marriage as trou- 
bled or themselves as in need of counsel- 
ing. It was also desirable that the project 
serve as a training device for graduate 
students in counseling. The method cho- 
sen for accomplishing these objectives 
was based on the role processing tech- 
nique developed by Jessee (1973) at the 
University of Missouri at Kansas City. 

Role processing as à training instru- 
ment offers a unique opportunity to 
combine the affective aspects of group 
process with cognitive problem solving in 
a small group setting. The technique 
contains elements of sociodrama in 
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which an individual acts out the social 
roles of others or experiments with a new 
role designed to facilitate growth, all in a 
safe environment. These characteristics 
seemed ideally suited to the project being 
contemplated. Jessee's original concept 
of role processing stressed the non- 
therapeutic aspects of the technique and 
its feasibility for use in teacher training 
and adult basic education, as well as 
other short training programs. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PROJECT 


Through a local church, one of the 
largest in the greater Kansas City area, a 
summer course in marriage communica- 
tions was offered. The church agreed to 
furnish advance publicity and facilities 
for the meetings. The Counseling Edu- 
cation Department of the University of 
Missouri at Kansas City provided the 
printed materials and the staff— 
graduate students who served as rotating 
directors and as group leaders. 

For each of the eight weekly meetings 
a melodramatic script, written specif- 
ically for the group, was used. Each script 
was from three to six pages long and 
dealt with a single type of marital con- 
flict. Continuity throughout the series 
was maintained by the use of one 
fictional family, whose members served 
as identity figures. This aspect of 
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methodology represents an original 
adaptation of role processing and also 
departs significantly from the traditional 
use of psychodrama as developed by 
Moreno (1969). Continued use of the 
same fictional characters week after week 
promoted identification and created 
continuity of interest. Group members 
projected their own feelings and ideas 
into the weekly scripts. As the sessions 
progressed from one problem area to 
another, members commented on their 
feelings of rehearsing or reliving their 
own lives. There is little doubt that much 
vicarious learning took place, as well as a 
considerable amount of desensitization 
to previously unexamined and unarticu- 
lated experiences. 

The basic fictional family consisted of a 
couple and their two teenage children. 
The children, present in most but not all 
of the scripts, not only served as basic 
characters in those situations involving a 
child-rearing problem but also provided 
commentary on the various conflicts be- 
tween husband and wife. In this respect 
the children functioned as a sort of 
Greek Chorus. Where necessary for a 
problem situation extending beyond the 
nuclear family, other characters— 
friends, in-laws, and co-workers—were 
included in the script. In all cases, how- 
ever, characterization of the figures was 
sufficiently vague to encourage per- 
sonalization of the character by each 
group participant. 

The situation portrayed at the first 
meeting of the group was written im- 
mediately before the series began and 
was substituted for another script on role 
expectations that had originally been 
scheduled for that meeting. This was 
done when it became apparent that there 

was some concern on the part of poten- 
tial group participants as to whether or 
not this was to be an encounter-type 
group. Itbecame clear that these couples 
were very interested in learning more 
about marriage and interpersonal rela- 
tionships but were hesitant in commit- 
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ting themselves to a situation in which 
they might become deeply involved as 
individuals. 

Itwas decided to take advantage of this 
opportunity to deal openly with the cur- 
rent feelings of the participants. The 
new script, entitled "We Don't Have Any 
Problems," cast the fictional couple in a 
conflict situation in which the wife was 
trying to convince the husband that their 
relationship needed professional help 
and was urging him to participate in a 
series of group meetings similar to those 
in the actual series. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SESSIONS 


At the initial meeting it was made clear to 
the participants that they would be deal- 
ing with actual feelings in real life situa- 
tions. Very little explanation was given, 
except for some brief instructions as to 
how the technique worked. Within 
fifteen minutes volunteers were reading 
the script and full group participation 
had begun. 

Volunteers from the group read and 
roleplayed the script to a crisis situation, 
at which point action was frozen and full 
group participation commenced. The 
couples were separated, and small ego 
groups were formed for each character 
in the script. The groups then processed 
the situation, and the volunteer actors 
were directed by their respective ego 
groups on how to interact in the situation 
depicted. Improvisation was encour- 
aged, with the result that new characters 
were frequently developed by the par- 
ticipants. The only steadfast rule was that 
no "miracles" were allowed in the prob- 
lem solving. 

Almost immediately the members 
began to accept responsibility for leading 
the sessions. Initially the leaders encour- 
aged members to act as players and par- 
ticipate in the general processing ses- 
sions. By the third meeting, competition 
for the parts, as well as for time to ex- 
press personal reactions, was well. de- 
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veloped. Frequently a member would in- 
terrupt the drama and insist on a chance 
to play the role another way. The leaders 
in training were thus furnished an op- 
portunity to deal with competitivenessin 
a group and develop their own skills for 
handling such situations. 

In addition to the director, a role that 
rotated among the leaders, there were 
four leaders for the smaller ego groups. 
The title “director” may be misleading, 
since the emphasis wason spontaneity on 
the part of all participants, including the 
process leaders. The function of the di- 
rector, therefore, was to facilitate com- 
munication among the groups rather 
than to direct the action. The director 
also served as an observer and prompter 
and occasionally suggested the creation 
ofa new character if the action seemed to 
be lagging. The director also opened the 
meeting, stopped the action at appro- 
priate times, and acted as a spotter for 
potential casualties, that is, participants 
who seemed to be experiencing espe- 
cially strong responses to the ongoing 
process. 


HANDLING SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The course leaders attempted to main- 
tain an innovative approach to relevant 
problems at a meaningful but non- 
threatening level. Individual and con- 
joint counseling sessions Were made 
available to those couples who indicated 
a need for additional guidance. This was 
done quietly and without general an- 
nouncement. ; 

The potentially distressed participant 
could be approached within the group, 
drawn out of it, or seen in individual 
counseling that ran concurrently with 
the group sessions but in another room. 
All three methods were used during the 
series. The keynote was flexibility, with 
emphasis on whatever action seem 
most advantageous to the individual par- 
ticipant at the moment. ; 

At one point, duringa session on sexu- 
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ality in which extramarital sex was being 
discussed, one man became extremely 
silent after disagreeing vehemently with 
a solution the group was discussing. The 
director drew the man aside and dis- 
covered that his strong reaction related 
to unresolved feelings regarding his 
infidelity to his first wife, who subse- 

quently left him. He had since remar- 

ried, but he had discovered that he still 

had strong feelings of guilt mixed with 

love for his first wife. He did not want to 

deal with these feelings in the group but 

was receptive to the suggestion that he 

meet with the counselor on an individual 

basis. 

Although the focus was on the group, 
there were enough process leaders so 
that specialized attention in the form of 
short-term individual or conjoint coun- 
seling could be given as needed. Thus a 
blend of preventive and therapeutic ser- 
vices was offered, depending on the in- 
dividual needs of the participants. 

As the series progressed, participants 
became more involved, both as individu- 
als and as couples. At each successive 
meeting the scripts were designed to 
permit a less structured response. Be- 
cause of this, and also because of the 
familiarity provided by the continuity in 
script characters, participant responses 
did become more personal, confronting, 
and open. This was encouraged and 
reinforced by the process leaders, who 
utilized self-disclosure to facilitate a like 
response in group members. 

Name tags were worn, first names 
were used, and coffee was available at 
every meeting; this created an informal, 
yet structured, atmosphere. At the close 
of each meeting, after the roles had been 
processed and a solution or an impasse 
had been reached, an open discussion 
lasting from thirty to forty-five minutes 
was held. This provided an opportunity 
to dissipate tensions that had arisen as a 
result of differing opinions about the 
way the roles had been played. It was, in 
effect, a cooling off period. 
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TRAINING EXPERIENCES 
OF THE STAFF 


Each process leader accepted the role of 
a communication model, speaking 
openly, clearly, and directly in as natural 
a way as possible. Pre-meeting briefings, 
in which process leaders themselves read 
the parts and reacted to the scripts, pro- 
moted self-awareness and congruence 
on the part of the leaders. Perception 
papers or impression logs, were re- 
quired from each leader on a weekly 
basis. The effect of this was that a dual 
group experience occurred: Participant 
couples were engaged in group process 
while their leaders were engaged in 
another form of group process in the 
pre- and post-meeting sessions. 

The role of director was rotated from 
week to week so that each leader had an 
opportunity to function in that capacity, 
thus increasing the training value of the 
project. As each leader took a turn in the 
director's role, his or her personal lead- 
ing style was reflected in the opening re- 
marks, the amount of structure, and the 
pace of group movement. Additional 
versatility as a graduate training tech- 
nique was provided by a slight variation 
in the makeup of the process leadership. 
A core of three leaders was present at all 
meetings, with four other leaders par- 
ticipating from two to three times each. 
The action was not disturbed as a result 
of this change of leaders, and the group 
members so indicated on a follow-up 
evaluation form. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 


In evaluating the outcomes of the pro- 
gram, the counselors in training ex- 
pressed the feeling that they had been 
exposed to a new way of dealing with 
groups. Moreover, they reported that as 
they had observed members interacting 
and dealing with their marital problems, 
they had experimented with new be- 
haviors in their own marriages. 
Outcomes reported by the couples in- 
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clude increased communication, a ten- 
dency to be more open and self- 
disclosing in interpersonal situations in 
general, increased flexibility in dealing 
with conflict areas in family living and a 
more receptive attitude toward m= rriage 
counseling and psychotherapy. 

Many couples are loath to classify their 
marriages as troubled or themselves as in 
need of counseling. Of the thirteen cou- 
ples who originally signed up Sor what 
was described as an educationa: experi- 
ence, three later admitted that at the time 
of enrollment in the course they felt that 
their relationship had become unpleas- 
ant and strained. One other couple re- 
ported a series of frustrating and recur- 
ring arguments over child-rearing, role 
expectations, and finances. Another pair 
had actually separated prior to enroll- 
ment and came to meetings in separate 
cars. They chose not to disclose the ex- 
tent of their rift in the group meetings, 
but they requested a conjoint counseling 
session after the second meeting. They 
told the counselor that they had never 
considered seeking marriage counseling 
and were somewhat ashamed of their in- 
ability to solve their own problems but 
that hearing others in the group discuss 
similar problems had desensitized them 
to the idea of seeking further help. 

Both members of this pair had experi- 
enced unsuccessful prior marriages and 
were unwilling to admit to marital failure 
again. Prior to enrollment in the pro- 
gram, however, they had not committed 
themselves to change. They had re- 
signed themselves to an unsatisfactory 
marriage and were surprised and de- 
lighted at the progress they had made in 
achieving greater harmony, which man- 
ifested in less arguing, more enjoyment 
in one another's company, and a greater 
sense of well-being. They felt that their 
greatest gains resulted from focusing on 
specific problems and allotting a desig- 
nated time to examining the options 
available to them. , 

Most of the couples in the program did 
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not seek additional counseling and prob- 
ably would not have sought counseling in 
any case. For them this adaptation of role 
processing provided a combined educa- 
tive and affective experience that per- 
mitted them to deal, at whatever level 
they wanted, with their own needs and 
concerns regarding marriage and family 
life. E 


Consulting with 
Teachers via the 
Guidance Team 


MARIE W. DENT 


Fostering good communication among 
all adults in the school setting is one re- 

ponsibility of the guidance department. 
Counselors trained to understand 
human behavior are in a unique position 
to help cement the communication gap 
that exists when any segment of school 
personnel operates in isolation. Coun- 
selors need to reach out to those adults 
who are having difficulty with school re- 
lationships and offer them services that 
may help them to improve their com- 
munication skills. 

In public schools today the role of con- 
sultant to teachers is one of the most 
difficult facets of a counselor's job. No 
longer can counselors and teachers Op- 
erate separately. To insure maximum as- 
sistance for the student, the teacher 
needs to know how the counselor func- 
tions. And the counselor needs the un- 
derstanding and cooperation of the class- 
room teacher, because teachers directly 
influence students many hours each day. 
To avoid the possibility of a communica- 
tion gap between teachers and coun- 
selors, consultation must occur. This ar- 
ticle describes how one middle school 
guidance department organized a guid- 
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ance team of teachers and counselors 
and used this team as a vehicle for con- 
sulting with all teachers and adminis- 
trators. 


ORGANIZING THE GUIDANCE TEAM 


During the 1972-73 school year, twelve 
teachers and two counselors were 
selected by the principal to work to- 
gether as a team to improve guidance 
services in the school. The team con- 
sisted of six male teachers and six female 
teachers and included different ethnic 
and racial groups (one of the male 
teachers was black, as was one of the 
female teachers). Each teacher on the 
team was required to work in the guid- 
ance department at a specified time dur- 
ing the school day. The time of day and 
the length of time each teacher worked 
in guidance ran the gamut from the first 
period to the last period and ranged 
from 20 minutes daily to 65 minutes 
daily. 

At first many teachers were apprehen- 
sive about working in the guidance de- 
partment, and they needed to use their 
time each day to observe the counselors 
at work. Because some teachers needed 
much support and training in order to 
branch out on their own as guidance 
teachers, the counselors spent as much 
time with them initially as was needed. 
Each team member was encouraged to 
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become autonomous and to create an in- 
dividual güidance program. The only 
requirements were that all daily activities 
had to be logged in an official guidance 
log book and that any problems encoun- 
tered by the teachers had to be brought 
up for discussion at the group consulta- 
tion meetings. 

In addition to working each day in the 
guidance department, all fourteen 
members of the team met for an hour 
each week in a group consultation meet- 
ing. It was hoped that communication 
skills of the participants would be im- 
proved during these group consultation 
meetings. Leadership shifted from per- 
son to person, and each participant was 
encouraged to discuss any topic that 
might improve guidance services in the 
school. As work problems were brought 
up for discussion, the counselors en- 
couraged the group participants to ex- 
plore in detail the pros and cons of each 
issue. The teachers soon learned at the 
group meetings that they were free to 
investigate, explore, and test out ways to 

help improve any aspect of guidance ser- 
vices. The teachers expressed to each 

` other what they were learning from the 
group experiences and how their con- 
cept of guidance had changed. Since 
communication involved everyone, it 
was agreed that any facet of the total 
school program fell under the umbrella 
of guidance services. 

From the outset some teachers ap- 
peared to be resistant to the group meet- 
ings. One reason for this resistance may 
have been that teachers were placed on 
the guidance team against their wishes 
and felt penalized because they had to 
give upan hour of their regular planning 
time to attend the meetings. Some 
teachers didn't show up for group meet- 
ings, others sometimes corrected papers 
while discussions were going on, and one 

teacher often slept through the meet- 
ings. 

There was enough support and en- 

thusiasm among most members of the 
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guidance team, however, that plans were 
developed for improving the existing 
guidance services. A career education 
program, which had been developed by a 
consultant from the county career edu- 
cation office, was explored and im- 
plemented. All but one of the guidance 
teachers used this program as a vehicle 
for getting to know students as individu- 
als. (One teacher, claiming incompe- 
tence in meeting students on a one-to- 
one basis, insisted on doing the office 
paper work during her allotted guidance 
time.) 


WORKING WITH CAREER EDUCATION 


The guidance teachers appeared to need 
something concrete to use when working 
with individual students, and the career 
education program supplied this need. 
The program consisted of a teacher's 
having an individual conference assign- 
ment with each eighth grade student in 
which the teacher explained the 
student's cumulative school record for 
the purpose of matching his or her 
achievements and talents with career 
opportunities in the world of work. A 
field trip to the nearby vocational high 
school was made available to these stu- 
dents and chaperoned by the guidance 
team teachers during their daily guid- 
ance time. Several of the male guidance 
team teachers elected to organize and 
coordinate this field trip. 

Working with eighth grade students in 
the career education program resulted 
in many guidance team teachers becom- 
ing interested in learning how their 
specific teaching discipline could be re- 
lated to the world of work. Some of the 
teachers developed within their disci- 
plines units of work that related directly 
to the type of occupational information 
they were learning in the guidance 
career education program. They learned 
that some of their own students had edu- 
cational and vocational goals that could 
be used to motivate and enhance the 
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academic learnings taking place. It was 
hoped that each team member would be- 
come more cognizant of the importance 
of widening the career horizons of stu- 
dents. 

Parents and students soon accepted 
the team teachers in their role of guid- 
ance teachers. Some teachers told the 
group that students felt differently to- 
ward them knowing that they were work- 
ing in the guidance department. One 
problem that developed was caused by 
students seeking out a particular guid- 
ance teacher at a time other than the 
regular guidance time. Students had to 
learn that the teachers’ guidance time 
was very limited. Parents were grateful 
when they learned that the teachers were 
spending time individually with their 
children. Counselors and teachers de- 
veloped a much stronger peer relation- 
ship, and many teachers verbalized the 
feeling that guidance services were being 
accepted by teachers in a more meaning- 
ful manner. 


GROUP CONSULTATION MEETINGS 


During the group consultation meetings, 
the counselors encouraged the teachers 
to verbalize how they felt guidance ser- 
vices could help them in their class- 
rooms. One teacher told the group that 
she felt she was doing an inadequate job 
in the classroom due to the fact that she 
was not meeting the needs of her stu- 
dents. She stated that she had never be- 
fore realized that students had so many 
personal problems that had to be solved 
before they could attack the academic 
subjects. She said she had told her in- 
structional teammates about these feel- 
ings and that as a result the team had 
modified its curriculum requirements 
for certain students and improved the 
educational climate for all students. 
Several group sessions were devoted to 
discussions about what constituted de- 
viant behavior on the part of students. 
This led to discussions on values and 
brought into focus the different ways 
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teachers grade students, handle the cur- 
riculum content, view the administra- 
tion, and take out their frustrations on 
students. After a session in which several 
teachers heatedly expressed their differ- 
ent viewpoints, the counselors pointed 
out that the teachers' thinking on such 
controversial topics was based on their 
value systems. Materials and books deal- 
ing with values and their clarification 
were introduced to the group. Some 
materials for use with students on the 
subject of values were also made availa- 
ble to the teachers. 

Some of the teachers wanted to venti- 
late their feelings and frustrations about 
the total school situation during these 
meetings, while others objected to using 
their time in this way. This conflict was 
never fully resolved, but the teachers 
learned to be tolerant of the needs of 
others. For some teachers the ventilation 
sessions were the most important ones. It 
was felt that the teachers learned much 
about themselves during these group 
meetings and became more adept at 
communicating their feelings to each 
other. 


BROADER SCHOOL INFLUENCE 
Discussions soon moved into the area of 
policies and practices involving the total 
faculty. As the teachers began trusting 
each other, they raised issues that they 
considered pertinent and important. 
The guidance team soon created in the 
building a sphere of influence that 
sparked the interest of other teachers 
and the administrators. After being ap- 
proached with. good suggestions from 
the guidance team members regarding 
certain school practices, the principal let 
it be known to the entire faculty that she 
was pleased with the work the team was 
doing. This encouraged the group to be- 
come more involved with overall school 
problems. d 

One ofthe assistant administrators was 
invited to participate in several group 
consultation meetings. There were many 
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issues and policies that the teachers ques- 
tioned, and the assistant administrator's 
participation enabled her to understand 
the concerns of teachers. The team 
members were encouraged to test out the 
administration for support and rein- 
forcement. The assistant administrator 
was encouraged to respond not only in 
her administrative capacity but also as 
the warm and concerned human being 
she was. 

During the second semester of the 
school year, it was noted by many 
teachers that communication was a 
common problem affecting all areas of 
school living. This concern prompted 
the faculty chairperson to approach the 
guidance team members and request 
their assistance in organizing grade 
group meetings so that all teachers in the 
building could have the opportunity to 
express their concerns. Three groups 
were formed; each counselor led one 
and the faculty chairperson led one. 
These grade group meetings continued 
weekly until the end of the school year. 

It was obvious to the counselors and 
administrators, as well as to the teachers 
on the guidance team, that relationships 
among the guidance team members had 


Counseling 
Nonverbal Students 


JAMES L. WIDERMAN 
EILEEN L. WIDERMAN 


Counseling, as taught by most graduate 
programs and practiced by the majority 
of those in the field, is primarily a verbal 
activity, a transaction and exchange be- 
tween an identified client and a coun- 
selor. The various schools of counseling 
differ in their stress on yerbal inter- 
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significantly improved after the fifth or 
sixth group consultation meeting. The 
counselors discovered that they were 
able to work more effectively with the 
students of the teachers who participated 
in the guidance team. The teachers were 
making many more referrals to the 
counselors and the other guidance team 
teachers. The teachers learned to distin- 
guish between those students who could 
be helped by team teachers and those 
students who needed the assistance of 
the counselor. 


CONCLUSION 


Group consultation through the use of a 
guidance team approach appears to be 
an effective vehicle in helping counselors 
and teachers communicate more effec- 
tively with each other. Hopefully, other 
schools will consider using this approach 
to help all those who are concerned with 
the education of students. As a result of 
this program, the teachers and coun- 
selors in this middle school work to- 
gether more harmoniously and guidance 
services are viewed to be more relevant to 
the overall goals of the instructional 
program. B 


change, but all to some extent include in 
their model a client with a problem and 
an empathic counselor who listens and 
responds helpfully. 

When the counselee, for whatever 
reason, is nonverbal, the counseling 
process breaks down. Since counselors’ 
primary tool is talking, they become un- 
comfortable when confronted by a client 
who cannot or will not talk. One setting 
in which this breakdown often occurs is 
the school. 


JAMES L. WIDERMAN is a counselor, Martin Luther 
King High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
EILEEN L. WIDERMAN, at the time this article was 
written, was Psychiatric Social Worker, Office of. Mental 
Health—Mental Retardation, City of Philadelphia. 
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Most students who voluntarily ap- 
proach a counselor are nervous, unsure 
of the counselor's role. Whether or not 
they ordinarily are verbal, students re- 
spond to the counseling situation, which 
is strange to them, with feelings of dis- 
comfort or uncertainty. It is alien to the 
adolescent’s life style to immediately 
open up and trust an adult. Even under 
the most conducive of circumstances, the 
school counselor is too often associated 
with authority. 

Many students do not come willingly 
for counseling; they are referred by 
teachers, parents, or administrators, 
This referral usually implies a problem; 
the student is a “discipline problem,” a 
“slow learner,” a “truant,” etc., whether 
or not the adolescent sees himself or her- 
self in that way. 

The difficulties of dealing with an un- 
willing or uncooperative client are well 
documented in the literature. The factor 
that comprises a significant portion of 
this difficulty is the unwilling client's 
tendency not to talk or open up. This 
article offers a framework in which to 
view a technique for effectively counsel- 
ing the nonverbal adolescent, providing 
a case example. While this technique 
does not have blanket effectiveness, we 
have found it useful in dealing with a 
significant portion of school counseling. 


THE PROBLEM 


"Typical counseling interviews with non- 
verbal students are characterized as fol- 
lows. The students are sent to the coun- 
selor. The counselor responds to their 
presence with comments or questions 
designed to put them at ease and to elicit 
from them their view of why they have 
been referred. Typical questions are 
“What can I do for you?" and "Who sent 
you to see me?" and they are frequently 
preceded by such small talk questions as 
"How do you like school?" and "What 
grade are you in?" Students generally 
field such questions with nods, grunts, 
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shrugs of shoulders, and other such non- 
committal expressions. They rarely 
maintain eye contact with the counselor, 
instead staring at the floor or out the 
window. When asked an open-ended 
question, they give a monosyllabic an- 
swer or say "I don't know." 

Students’ inability or unwillingness to 
interact verbally often provokes anxiety 
in counselors—particularly new coun- 
selors. They may respond by increasing 
their own verbal output—either to speak 
for the student, to give the student a 
“multiple choice,” or to fill what seems 
like an endless silence. “I know it isn’t 
always easy to talk.” “Did you come be- 
cause you are in trouble?” “You seem 
nervous.” In this kind of situation, 
neither counselors nor students have 
their needs met; the counselors feel that 
they have not helped and the students 
feel that they are not yet on the way to a 
solution of their difficulties. No one has 
the feeling that a relationship has been 
established. Too often such an inter- 
change discourages students from seek- 
ing further help; this can influence not 
only their present but also their future 
adjustment, negatively affecting their 
propensity to seek help from others as 
adults. Counselors, then, frustrated by 
such unrewarding interviews—and de- 
siring to maintain their self-images as 
professionals operating out of a firm 
knowledge base—too often label non- 
verbal adolescents as "not amenable to 
counseling," a label that can hold 
numerous undesirable implications for 
others dealing with them. 


A BEHAVIORAL HIERARCHY 


In our work with nonverbal students, we 
have identified a hierarchy of behaviors 
leading from nonverbal to verbal 
through which students pass if counsel- 
ing is successful. The hierarchy is de- 
scribed and operationally expanded in 
four steps. 
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Step 1: Students Attend 
in the Presence of the Counselor 


Rather than maintain eye contact with 
the counselor, students will explore their 
environment, although this exploration 
may be initially covert. To avoid relat- 
ing personally, students may ask such 
questions as: "Is that a picture of your 
wife on your desk?" "What time is this 
period over?" An office stocked with 
paintings, clay, plants, cards, simple 
games, a typewriter, felt-tip pens, a draw- 
ing pad, a candy dish, magazines, and 
comics will invite uncomfortable, hesi- 
tant, nonverbal students to explore. As 
they become involved in an exploratory 
activity, students attend; and this attend- 
ing becomes an important prerequisite 
to the attending of protracted conversa- 
tion. As they become absorbed in ac- 
tivities of high appeal, students become 
more comfortable. 

This transition from an uncomforta- 
ble, nonverbal client to a more relaxed 
one may take more than one session in 
the counselor's office. The length of the 
initial sessions can be dictated by the in- 
terest and the attention span of the stu- 
dent, some students taking only a part of 
one session and others taking several 
complete sessions. 

Occasionally an acting-out or a more 
disturbed adolescent will use this Step 1 
activity as an opportunity to test the 
counselor, the testing usually taking the 
form of taxing the counselor's permis- 
siveness. The student may pound on the 
typewriter, handle a toy roughly, try to 
steal a small item, and so on. The coun- 
selor must not reject the student, but the 

counselor should set limits and in so 
doing define his or her own role. What is 
facilitative in this situation is not a direct 
reaction to this behavior but an attempt 
to deflect the student's attention by 
focusing and role definition. 
The counselor’s main role during Step 
1, then, is to invite the student's explora- 
tion of the office, to make the student as 
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comfortable as possible, and to encour- 
age the student's return to the office. 


Step 2: Students Comment 
as They Attend 


Initially students come to the office and 
sit in silence. They steal a glance at the 
distractors, at first perhaps as an aside 
but gradually more as the central activity. 
They become more trusting and relaxed 
as they perform such activities with the 
counselor present. An important stage 
has been realized when a student follows 
a game or activity to completion rather 
than merely moving from object to ob- 
ject. Often the student will ask the coun- 
selor if a particular activity is acceptable 
and will invite a mutual definition of 
roles. Regardless, once the student en- 
gages in an activity the counselor can en- 
courage comments with such questions 
as: "What are you drawing?" "What do 
you think of that puzzle?" Nonverbal 
students find it easier to talk while they 
perform than talk while they are not en- 
gaged in doing anything. 

Itisimportant to keep in mind that the 
nonverbal student often cannot converse 
at all without concomitant activity. At 
this second step, any discussion is en- 
couraged. No discrimination of content 
is made. Counselors should gauge their 
own verbal output by carefully and con- 
tinually assessing the student and the 
situation. Any conversation should en- 
courage continued activity and should be 
kept nonthreatening. 

"Those counselors who lean toward the 
use of play and/or art as diagnostic tools 
might wish to integrate them into this 
step. Care must be taken, however, to 
allow the student to set the pace and de- 
termine the activity. If the student seems 
to have difficulty in making the transi- 
tion from private exploration to conver- 
sation with the counselor, the counselor 
might attempt to become involved in the 
student's exploration. One particularly 
effective method is to play a game 
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(checkers, dominoes, cards, etc.) and talk 
to the student as the game is played. 


Step 3: Students Are Encouraged 
to Give More Personal Commentary 


Embedded in the students’ conversations 
are statements about themselves, The 
counselor can respond to these, en- 
couraging students to talk about what 
they are doing in relation to themselves 
as persons. Expressions of likes, dislikes, 
and associations to other events should 
be noted in an effort to reinforce them. 
Once the students become used to talk- 
ing about themselves, they will recall and 
relate more and more. Wishes and fears 
may begin to surface during the activity. 
Students may reveal their feelings about 
the counselor or the counseling situa- 
tion. During this stage the counselor, 
being sensitive to these new elements, 
can encourage the students to give more 
of themselves—in both commentary and 
fantasy. Often at this point students be- 
come satisfied to talk without the activity 
gimmick or to talk after a quick game. 


Step 4: Conversation Is Encouraged 
Without Gross Motor Activity 


As students begin conversing for longer 
stretches, they eventually mention or can 
be directed to mention their school ex- 
periences and problems. They express 
likes, dislikes, and annoyances. The 
counselor should respond to—and thus 
reward—the school-related discussions. 
Once the student converses comfortably 
thecounselor has reached the presenting 
problem stage, which completes the 
transition from a nonverbal to a verbal 
relationship. 


It is apparent that the four-step proc- 
ess is one of making finer and finer 
speech discriminations. At the start, only 
gross motor activity is possible (the non- 
verbal activity). This gross motor activity 
keeps the client in the office long enough 
to allow the low rate of fine motor activity 
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(speech) to be increased. Once the rate is 
sufficiently high and stable, the content 
of the speech is shaped so as to become 
personal and then to focus on the prob- 
lem area. Operant conditioning, then, 
merges with a client-centered approach 
and the use of play to facilitate a helping 
relationship. 


A CASE HISTORY - 


Three department heads referred 
Lloyd, an eighth grader, for counseling. 
He had been suspended numerous times 
for cutting classes and exhibiting disrup- 
tive behavior. He mimicked teachers, ran 
around the room, danced, and instigated 
similar acting-out behaviors in others. 

The first sessions with Lloyd were 
conducted in almost total silence. Except 
to answer questions monosyllabically, 
Lloyd hung his head, stared at the floor, 
and took deep, heavy breaths. Because of 
his obvious discomfort and inability to 
verbalize, Lloyd was asked by the coun- 
selor if anything in the room interested 
him, and for the first time he raised his 
head to look around. Careful to avoid 
eye contact, which might prove too 
threatening, he surveyed the various 
“props” in the room. The counselor ob- 
served that Lloyd was eyeing felt-tip pens 
and a pad, so the counselor invited him 
to draw. Lloyd drew a primitive house 
with a dog and a person in the yard. At 
this time the counselor did not discuss 
the picture. Lloyd was reassured and 
scheduled for another session. 

Lloyd approached this second session 
by announcing that he had something he 
wanted to draw. In this second picture he 
drew a prize fighter in a ring surrounded 
by spectators. As he drew he said noth- 
ing. He seemed to gain satisfaction from 
what was apparently a working out of his 
current feelings through the drawing. 
(The counselor learned later that Lloyd 
had been in conflict with his science 
teacher prior to his appointment.) 
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A third session was marked by Lloyd's 
discovery of the checkers. As he became 
more comfortable and trusting, he was 
able to move beyond drawing to a 
further exploration of the room. His 
selection of a game requiring two players 
was an invitation for interaction. For the 
next twelve to fifteen visits, student and 
counselor played checkers. Lloyd kept a 
careful tally of his win/loss record. (His 
power struggle—the fighter—was now 
transferred to the checkerboard.) From 

grunts, grimaces, and a few infrequent 
words, he progressed to talking about 
other things during the games, especially 
his dislike for the teachers and the effects 
of his negative interactions with them. 
The importance of the games and his 
winning them slowly diminished. Lloyd 
was now comfortable enough to discuss 
his difficulties in the context of a verbal, 
helping relationship with the counselor. 
Of course, counseling with Lloyd also 
involved contact with the administrators, 
teachers, and family. School testing rec- 
ords indicated that in sixth grade Lloyd 
had functioned just below the tenth per- 
centile, although up until the fourth 
grade he had tested at the low average 
level. Something at that point must have 
impeded Lloyd's development of verbal 
skills. The counseling, then, was a series 
of learning experiences designed to de- 
velop the verbal function where it had 
left off in the fourth grade. When 
Lloyd's problems were explained to ad- 
ministrators who were concerned with 
his lack of adjustment, they became more 
understanding and placed him in a self- 
contained classroom with remedial read- 
ing equipment. Thus, as Lloyd became 
more comfortable in expressing his 
anger and frustrations through counsel- 
ing, he became less of an acting-out stu- 
dent, less of a discipline problem. 


DISCUSSION 


The methodology presented here for 
successful counseling with the nonverbal 
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secondary student is certainly broad 
enough to accommodate a number of 
different approaches, or counselor 
styles. For instance, the case history illus- 
trates the use of play primarily as "bait" 
in the transition from nonverbal to ver- 
bal interaction; the fact that feelings 
were expressed through the play was 
deemed secondary in importance. Other 
counselors might want to concentrate on 
the content of the play or use the play 
projectively to determine underlying 
problems and feelings of the student. 
Counselors of a behavioral bent might 
use the play as a reward for verbal inter- 
change. It is important, however, not to 
stop the sequence of steps with the play. 
The student needs to be brought to the 
final step of verbalization, as it is verbali- 
zation that is recognized and rewarded as 
a necessary skill by the school and the 
community at large. 

Students vary in their procession 
through the four steps. Some are quite 
verbally developed, as can be witnessed 
by their peer interaction. They become 
reticent only when confronted by school 
personnel or by uncomfortable set- 
tings—such as counseling. These stu- 
dents move through the outlined steps 
quite rapidly. Those who are less verbally 
developed take considerably longer. The 
counselor needs to be sensitive to the 
student's progress and needs to tailor 
reactions accordingly. The length of the 
sessions can vary according to the 
amount of time each individual can com- 
fortably tolerate. Experience here is a 
good guide, as is carefully watching each 
student. Sessions can vary in length from 
a few minutes to an entire period and in 
frequency from one a week to one every 
other day. 

Our experience with this method has 
been with adolescent students in inner- 
city junior high school and senior high 
school settings. It may also be applicable 
to children at the elementary level. The 
characteristics of the given counselee dic- 
tate the method more than does age. 
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CONCLUSION 

Gross motor activities used to bring 
about increased speech can be a useful 
device, one that is very suitable for the 
school counselor. It is especially helpful 
with students who are verbally underde- 
veloped, depressed, withdrawn, and 
anxious. Our experience has indicated 
that the psychotic, the hard-core charac- 


Guided Fantasy in 
Career Counseling 


THOMAS M. SKOVHOLT 
RONALD W. HOENNINGER 


Guided fantasy as an effective counsel- 
ing technique has recently been de- 
scribed by Chestnut (1971) in dealing 
with client defensiveness, by Kelly (1972) 
in working with young people, and by 
Lazarus (1971) in his "desert island" 
story. In addition, Kelly (1972) has pro- 
vided a short history of the guided fan- 
tasy technique beginning with Freud and 
the famous case of Anna O. 

In the career counseling literature, 
however, there has been a minimum of 
material describing and theorizing about 
the relation of vocational fantasy to 
career development. Holland's (1964) 
research on vocational daydreams was 
one effort in this area. Evidently, Hol- 
land still believes that daydreams are im- 
portant in predicting career choice; the 
first page of his “Self-Directed Search,” a 
new career guidance booklet, requests 
the client to list occupational daydreams. 
Yet, curiously, there is no mention in 
Holland’s latest book (1973) of occupa- 
tional daydreams. Roe (1951) completed 
an early paper on the use of imagery n 
various career fields, but she spent little 
more time on this area. Recently she has 
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terologically disturbed, and the mature 
or older student do not respond well to 
this method. One must then keep in 
mind that this is only one technique of 
many that can be employed to facilitate 
counseling. Counselors must develop 
their skills generally and then use activity 
techniques to extend their effective- 
nes. M 


expressed her own disappointment at 
the lack of work on imagery and career 
choice (1972). The theory of career 
choice described by Ginzberg and others 
(1951) originally used a developmental 
framework with three stages: fantasy, 
tentative, and realistic. The fantasy 
period was the period from early child- 
hood till age ten to twelve; this was a time 
when the child's later career choice was 
dictated by the child's desires, with little 
consideration of external reality. In a re- 
formulation. of his theory, Ginzberg 
(1972) has minimized the importance of 
age-segregated stages and has made no 
mention of fantasy. Klinger (1971) has 
not discussed research on vocational fan- 
tasies in an otherwise exhaustive book 
on fantasies. The work on fantasy is just 
as spotty in actual career counseling 
work. For example, when surveying 
career exploration groups in colleges, 
Nicholson and Willis (1973) found only 
six schools in which fantasy is used in 
career exploration activities. 


THE VALUES OF GUIDED FANTASY 


Itseems quite evident that the theorizing 
about and the use of guided fantasy has 
not been extensively developed in career 
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counseling. The reason for this isopen to 
speculation; perhaps White (1973) was 
correct when he suggested that the men- 
tal health establishment has sold us a bill 
of goods concerning the negative effects 
of being introverted, being alone, or in- 
dulging in fantasy. 

We believe that career counseling is in 

desperate need of an arsenal of effective 
techniques, and we believe that guided 
fantasy is a promising strategy for the 
counselor to add to his or her repertoire 
of skills. A constant problem in career 
counseling is the superficiality that re- 
sults from a counselor's recitation of in- 
ventory results, test scores, and occupa- 
tional information. The use of guided 
fantasy enables counseling to move to a 
more meaningful level, because the 
significant material in the fantasy ex- 
perience comes from the client. The use 
of guided fantasy allows for indirect ex- 
pression of emotions, goals, and beliefs. 
According to Kelly (1972), guided fan- 
tasy helps to: (a) encourage relatively 
freely associated, uncensored communi- 
cation; (b) alleviate impasses; (c) encour- 
age preliminary emotional expression; 
(d) focus more deeply; and (e) open new 
avenues of insight. 


APPLYING THE TECHNIQUE 


At the Counseling Services of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri—Columbia, fantasy 
experiences are used regularly as part of 
the career exploration group program. 
Each career exploration group consists 
of from six to ten students and two coun- 
selors. Each group meets for four ses- 
sions of an hour and a half each. The 
guided fantasy trip is usually used as part 
of the second or third session. 

The fantasy experience begins with 
theuse of relaxation training in the tradi- 
tion of Jacobson (1938) and Wolpe and 
Lazarus (1966). After the group mem- 
bers are relaxed, with their eyes closed, 
they are asked to imagine the following 
events during a workday. 
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SETTING: It is six years from now. (pause) 
Youare waking up in the morning and getting 
ready for work. (pause) You get up and get 
dressed for work. (pause) You eat breakfast. 
Who is there? (pause) You leave and go to work, 
or you may stay and work at home (pause) 


WORK: If you leave the house, do you go by 
car? What kind is it? Or do you use another 
kind of transportation? You are now at work. 
Where are you? An office? A school? Outside? 
Are you supervising others? Who are they? 
Who is your boss? (pause) 


NOON; It is time for lunch. What do you do 
for lunch? Go out, bag lunch, or what? Do you 
eat alone? (pause) 


WORK: Do you work alone? If not, what are 
your fellow workers like? Are they men? Are 
they women? Are they intense? Are they re- 
laxed? Do you like being with them? (pause) 


HOME: It is time to go home. You are home. 
What is your home like? (pause) When you 
open the door, who is there? (pause) After 
eating, you have some time in the evening. 
What do you do? (pause) It is now time to go to 
bed. You will be going to work tomorrow. Do 
you look forward to it? (pause) 


END: We are now done with the fantasy trip. 
Open your eyes, and let's talk about your ex- 
perience. 


At this point a discussion occurs. The 
group leaders usually want to process the 
material, and group members are asked 
to talk about their fantasies. When talk- 
ing about their fantasies, members are 
often enthusiastic, intrigued, and sur- 
prised by the results. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


Female, 18 years old. I woke up in a 
house. Someone else was there; I think it 
was my husband. It seemed like that was 
where I belonged. It was my house. Got 
dressed, wore a skirt. I had my own car; it 
was a Toyota. I went to a hospital. Every- 
body was friendly. I worked in a lab with 
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other people; we all worked together. It 
wasn't really clear what I was doing, but I 
had ona white coat. When I went home, I 
was the first one home. Then my hus- 
band came. We had a quiet evening, 
reading and watching TV. I looked for- 
ward to work the next day. 

Male, 19 years old. It was pretty bad, 
because I couldn't see myself going to 
work the first thing in the morning. But I 
did wake up someplace. I didn't know 
where it was. The only thing that became 
vivid was when you asked who we were 
working with and what we were doing. It 
seemed that I was working on a project 
with a small group of people. In particu- 
lar, I saw us working in a studio doing 
some kind of productions in media. 
After being at the studio, I went out 
someplace for the evening. I was looking 
forward to the next day. 

Female, 18 years old. A modern 
kitchen, real fancy. Don't know how I got 
to work. It was an elementary school. I 
don't want to be an elementary teacher. 
It bothered me. At lunch, I was sitting 
with all of the little kids. Then I went 
back to work. I don't think anyone was 
there when I went home. At night I was 
grading papers. I wasn't sure whether I 
wanted to go back. 

Male, 20 years old. When I woke up, I 
was in an apartment with my wife in my 
country of Costa Rica. I dressed like a 
lawyer, with a tie, and went to the court- 
house. At lunch I went to eat with some 
lawyers. After work I changed clothes 
because it was Friday, and we went to 
some friends' house. 


EXTENDING THE TECHNIQUE 


Originally the structured fantasy story 
was used with a college population. Since 
the original work with college students, 
the fantasy story has been modified and 
successfully used with elementary stu- 
dents, male adult reformatory inmates, 
and blind rehabilitation clients. In all 
three of these groups, counselors and 
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clients, including the blind clients, have 
found the technique useful. 

A second extension area concerns the 
kind of fantasy story used. When one 
considers career counseling as life style 
counseling, there are numerous dilem- 
mas that can be addressed with the use of 
fantasy. For example, fantasy can be 
used to address sex role conflicts as they 
relate to career development; the seem- 
ing contradiction of masculinity with 
affiliation and of femininity with 
achievement may be looked at through 
use of fantasy stories. Another example 
is the construction of fantasy stories that 
deal with the way one handles failure and 
situations of high risk. Also, some of the 
value clarification exercises described by 
Simon, Howe, and Kirschenbaum (1972) 
may be used as fantasy stories. 

One must ask if guided career fan- 
tasies are predictive of future career 
choice. The evidence is certainly not 
complete. One of the drawbacks to fan- 
tasy as a predictor is the lack of external 
restraints to guide the fantasy. Often the 
sky’s the limit and the real world is not 
considered. If one considers a client's 
career fantasy as a kind of expressed 
choice, the predictiveness of fantasy 
seems more positive. In the research lit- 
erature, expressed career choice is some- 
times found to be as predictive as inven- 
toried choice. In a review comparing ex- 
pressed and inventoried interests, Dol- 
liver (1969) said, “The predictive validity 
of expressed interests is at least as great 
as the predictive validity of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank.” Holland, 
speaking of his own instrument, said, 
“Expressed interests are twice as predic- 
tive as the Vocational Preference Inven- 
tory [Stahmann 1972]." It is our belief 
that structured career fantasies do reveal 
important career choices that the client is 
considering and often seriously desiring 
to enter. 

Crucial to the success of this technique 
is the content of the fantasy. In our 
judgment, life style elements (e.g., place 
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of residence, leisure activities, family 
members, personal needs—all of which 
are important for a career choice) are 
elicited more often and more clearly in 
the guided fantasy trip than with many 
direct career counseling techniques. Wi 
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This has been a year in which there was 
perhaps more variety of topics than 
usual in the P&G JounNAL. We have had 
articles on some of the toughest prob- 
lems that counselors have ever faced, in- 
cluding drug abuse, racism, old age, de- 
linquency, and death. These problems 

` seem to be receiving increasing attention 
from our field, and some of them may in 
fact constitute new specialty areas to be 
added to those described in the 
November 1973 Special Feature on 
“Outlook for the Counseling Special- 
ties.” 

This was also a year in which we gave a 
great deal of attention to outreach ac- 
tivities of various kinds, devoting an en- 
tire Special Issue (February 1974) to a 
framework that encompasses the various 
modes of delivery of counseling services 
to our many publics. In support of the 
outreach notion, regular issues con- 
tained many articles about consultation 
and several forms of developmental 
group work. 

During this volume there were articles 
about behavioral methods of counseling, 
but there were also articles about values, 
the political position of counselors, and 
the reconciliation of humanism and be- 
haviorism. 

This was a year in which we devoted 
considerable attention to the publication 
needs of our field, including two articles 
about writing for publication, a series of 
editorials about the kinds of articles we 
need, and several letters to the editor in 
the Feedback section on the topic. It will 
be interesting to see whether there are 
noticeable effects of these efforts; one of 
those editorials (December 1973) did 
bring several letters from prospective au- 
thors of the dialogue-type article. (In 
fact, as I wrote this, I was awaiting a quick 
revision of the first of these dialogue arti- 
cles; it did arrive just as I was revising this 
report, and we were able to include it in 


this issue.) 
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Closing Another Volume 


It was a year with fewer Special Issues 
and Special Features than we have had in 
-the past few years—in fact, only one of 
each. There was to have been a third, on 
correctional counseling, but the guest 
editors found that their plans could not 
be implemented to their satisfaction. 
These things are hard to predict; by 
midyear we had received seven or eight 
letters from people who indicated their 
intent to submit proposals for Special Is- 
sues or Special Features. However, since 
it usually takes a year between proposal 
and printed issue, it looks like the first 
part of Volume 53 will also be light in 
“specials.” (After writing this, we com- 
pleted new arrangements for a Special 
Feature on correctional counseling; our 
target is the October 1974 issue.) 
Perhaps it is worth taking one more 
paragraph to point out that most of what 
you see in P&G comes from unsolicited 
manuscripts and that each article is 
evaluated on its own merits, without any 
preconception that we should have more 
of this and less of that. What we publish is 
what the Editorial Board and I believe to 
be relevant, solid in ideas, and well writ- 
ten. Although our individual values as to 
important trends and promising prac- 
tices inevitably influence our judgments, 
we nonetheless try to keep our own 
biases out of it. So if you haven’t seen 
articles about a point of view or a trend or 
a problem area or a technique that you 
think is important, chances are that we 
just did not receive any manuscripts on 
that topic that said something new about 
it that would be of wide interest to the 
APGA audience—and said it well. 


THE NUMBERS 

Table 1 shows how Volume 52 compared 
quantitatively with previous years. We 
received lots of manuscripts, but, as al- 
ways, most of them unfortunately had to 
be rejected. One encouraging sign is that 
there were lots of new names—pre- 
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TABLE 1 


Annual Report on the Personnel and Guidance Journal’ 


Volume 48 Volume 49 Volume 50 Volume 51 Volume 52 
1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 
Manuscripts Received 
Articles (unsolicited) 461 501 529 458 456 
Articles (invited) 16 46 52 39 25 
Poems onec ae LL MET: 
Total 480 566 666 613 661 
Manuscripts Published 
Articles 96 102 108 101 94 
Poems 3 9 28 35 30 
Total 99 in 181 136 124 
Backlog of Unpublished Manuscripts 10 1 4 4 2 
Manuscripts Still in Review 100 49 25 24 11 
Number of Pages in Volume 888 884 856 772 728 
Number of Book Reviews in Volume 60 91 64 111 91 
Number of Etcetera Reviews (short 
reviews) in Volume 86 82 56 69 92 
Ad Pages 
Paid 160.50 123.80 101.50 90.00 82.00 
6.00 5.50 1.75 2.00 4.00 
Internal 30.25 34.00 40.50 14.75 11.00 
Number of Members 28,505 27,235 27,769 31,607 35,979 
Number of Nonmember Subscribers 7,273 7,019 5,759 6,481 6,435 
Journal Print Order (average) 40,000 38,000 37,600 37,900 42,900 


‘Manuscripts Received covers the calendar year period (e 9., Volume 52 


1973). Manuscripts Published covers the volume 
issue to the June 1974 issue). 


sumably younger or at least newer 
people in our field—and lots of others 
who have been in the field for some time 
but had not written much or at all. In 
fact, the annual index in this issue re- 
veals, as has been the case in recent years, 
that most of the authors are people who 
have not published in P&G before. Sev- 
eral of them, by the way, were graduate 
students at the time they wrote their arti- 
cles. Far from favoring the "big names," 
if anything we probably look even more 
critically at their writing to be sure they 
aren't saying what they've already said in 
print (in this one case that is an editorial 
“we,” since the editor is the only one in 
the review process who knows the iden- 
tities of the authors). 

So the numbers should not be dis- 
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were received between January 1, 1973 and December 31, 


manuscripts: 
year period (e.g. Volume 52 manuscripts published includes those from the September 1973 


couraging to people who have something 
new to say. And I promise to continue to 
send every author an individual letter to 
explain as adequately as I can within the 
limited time available to me why we reach 
the decision to reject, recommend re- 
vision and then resubmission, or, in rare 
Cases, to accept without revision. With 
each letter I send copies of the reviewers' 
evaluations and, where appropriate, 
suggestions as to other journals where 
the article might be more suitable. 


OUR TRACK RECORD 
FOR HANDLING MANUSCRIPTS 


A letter from a reader some months ago 


suggested that journals be given a max- 
imum time to act on a manuscript, after 
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` TABLE2 


Number of Days from Receipt of Manuscript to Decision Letter: First Eleven Months of 1973 


Cumulative Percentage of Manuscripts in the Category 


10% 25% 50% 75% 90% 


Manuscripts Rejected 
without Full Review (n—271) 


8 days 


9days 12days 15days 21 days 


Manuscripts Receiving 
Full Review (n=158) 


which time the author would be ethically 
free to submit the manuscript elsewhere, 
That letter led me to review our own 
track record for handling manuscripts; I 
summarized my findings in a brief reply 
to that letter (which appeared in the 
April 1973 Feedback section), and now 
I'd like to report them more fully. 

Table 2 summarizes our experience 
for the first eleven months of 1973 (I did 
the count around December 1st). It in- 
cludes new manuscripts received and 
acted on during that period as well as 
manuscripts received toward the end of 
1972 on which decisions were made dur- 
ing early 1973. It does not include 
poems, all of which are reviewed by 
one consultant and therefore require 
abouta month longer to review than arti- 
cles. Nor does it include revised manu- 
scripts, which the editor almost always 
reads and acts on within a week or two 
after receipt. 

What the table indicates is that almost 
all of the authors whose manuscripts 
were rejected by the editor on first read- 
ing, without further review (these 
amount to approximately 60 percent of 
all new manuscripts), received an answer 
within a month after mailing their man- 
uscript. It wasn't the answer they wanted, 
but at least they weren't kept waiting for 
a reply and could either submit the arti- 
cle to another publication or rewrite It 
and try us again. (It should be noted that 
the table shows only the number of days 
between receipt of the manuscript at 
APGA headquarters and the day my let- 
ter goes out in the mail. The month men- 
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Sidays 37days 45days 52days 64 days 


tioned above includes estimated travel 
time for the author's mailing to reach us 
and my letter to reach the author.) 

The remaining 40 percent of manu- 
scripts received a full review, which 
means that I sent each one to two mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board for evalua- 
tion before replying to the author. Again 
adding about a week for mail delivery to 
the numbers shown in Table 2, it can be 
seen that three-fourths of those authors 
had an answer within two months of the 
day they mailed out their manuscripts. 

Is this good? Before making this 
judgment, one should keep in mind the 
stages of the process and the realities of 
what goes into publishing a journal of 
this kind. First, all manuscripts are re- 
ceived at APGA headquarters, where 
our administrative assistant (who has 
many other duties besides those for 
P&G) logs them in after making certain 
that the manuscript conforms to the 
specifications delineated in the 
Guidelines for Authors—such things as 
the right number of copies, double- 
spacing, inclusion ofa capsule statement, 
etc. Once a week she mails the accumu- 
lated manuscripts to the editor's home. 
He gets to work on them as soon as possi- 
ble and then writes letters to the rejectees 
and takes those letters to his office to be 
typed by the secretary to the CUNY 
Guidance Laboratory, who does the 
Journat work in addition to many other 
duties in a busy office. 

Each manuscript designated to receive 
full review is sent out to two members of 
the Editorial Board as soon as possible. 
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Sometimes there is necessarily a delay of 
a week or two, rarely more, until appro- 
priate reviewers are available (meaning 
they have returned the previous package 
of three or four manuscripts sent them 
for review). I ask for return of the man- 
uscripts within three weeks, but review- 
ers are sometimes delayed because of 
heavy work loads, illness, travel, and 
other reasons. 
The figures shown in Table 2 reflect all 
these sources of delay plus holidays and 
vacation time of secretaries and Board 


members. And, in fact, the 1973 figures ` 


include a period of two months when the 
editor was living and working in Israel 
while on sabbatical leave from CUNY. 
Mail took longer, of course; but even 
worse, two packages were erroneously 
sent by surface mail and took seven 
weeks to be delivered. Even so, only 23 
out of 429 manuscripts took more than 
60 days between the day of receipt at 
APGA and the mailing of a letter to the 
author reporting our action, Ideally, 
things should move faster than that, but 
that’s probably as well as we can do, given 
the fact that our paid staff is much too 
small and the fact that all the reviewing is 
done as a labor of love by people who 
have full-time jobs doing something 
other than their P&G assignments, 


PEOPLE 


This journal has been printed and 
mailed on schedule month after month, 
and with a minimum of errors, This may 
not seem much of an accomplishment, 
but it can be done only because we have 
been fortunate to have staff who give far 
more of their time and energy than any- 
one has the right to expect of them and 
who somehow always seem to find ways 
to cope with each month's emergencies 
—printing press breakdowns, power 
failures, illness, and a continuing in- 
crease in their other responsibilities 
within the expanding APGA Press. Judy 
Wall, our production editor, and Dolores 
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Jarvis, our administrative assistant and 
APGA Press secretary, keep things going 
remarkably smoothly, quickly, and intel- 
ligently, under the direction of Robert 
Malone, director of the APGA Press, 

The Editorial Board members stick 
their necks out month after month, often 
making difficult judgments as to whether 
or not something is worth publishing. 
Once a year we meet during the annual 
APGA Convention; that half-day meet- 
ing is one of the highlights of my year 
and always leaves me feeling deeply 
pleased to have the opportunity to work 
with such a group of people. As this vol- 
ume year comes to an end, the terms of 
office of five members are completed: 
Michael D. Lewis, David W. Peterson, 
Barbara B. Varenhorst, Thelma J. 
Vriend, and C. Gilbert Wrenn. In addi- 
tion, two members found it necessary to 
resign from the Board a year before their 
terms would normally have ended be- 
cause of the unanticipated press of other 
duties; they are James Barclay and Eldon 
E. Ruff. To all of them, to the other 
members of the Board, to the author of 
the crisp and clever Etcetera reviews, 
Daniel Sinick, and to our marvelous 
poetry consultant, Willa Garnick, go my 
personal thanks for their many, many 
contributions. 


FINALLY 


As we complete our fifth year together, I 
look forward to beginning Volume 53, 
which will be the last volume in my sec- 
ond three-year term as editor. I sug- 
gested that the Board of Directors desig- 
nate my successor by the middle of this 
present volume year so that the editor- 
elect would have a year in which to make 
plans and to arrange for the transition. 
Because I must send all articles for the 
June issue down to Washington, D.C., in 
early February, I do not yet know their 
selection at the time of this writing, but 
we will announce it as soon as pos- 
sible. B Leo Goldman, Editor 
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VOCATIONAL EVALUATION FOR RE- 
HABILITATION SERVICES. Edited by 
Richard E. Hardy, Virginia Commonwealth 
Univ., Richmond and John G. Cull, Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ., Fishersville. (18 Con- 
tributors) Here is a well written reference for 
all professionals in the rehabilitation field. 
Topics covered include: an overview of work 
evaluation; the role of the Vocational Evalua- 
tion and Work Adjustment Association; evalu- 
ation in the rehabilitation process; the rela- 
tionship between work evaluation and coun- 
seling; the facilities specialist's role; the work 
sample approach to vocational evaluation, and 
the work evaluation report. This is an impor- 
tant book for use in rehabilitating persons 
handicapped for employment. ’73, 384 pp., 3 
il., $16.75 


INTEGRATION OR SEGREGATION FOR 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD? 
by Susan Schmidt Dibner and Andrew S. 
Dibner, both of Duke Univ., Durham, N.C. A 
two-year study of handicapped children in 
summer camps answers the questions: Does 
integration provide a more "normal" life? 
How do adults help and hinder relationships 
among children? Which children should be 
integrated, which segregated? What are the 
effects of stifling the curiosity of normal 
children about handicaps? ’73, 228 pp., 11 
tables, $8.95 


REFERRING THE PSYCHIATRIC PA- 
TIENT: A Guide for the Physician by Larry 
R. Kimsey and Jean L. Roberts, both of The 
Univ. of Texas, Southwestern Medical School 
at Dallas. Written for anyone in the psychi- 
atric referral process, this is the first mono- 
graph in the field dealing with the intricacies, 
difficulties and techniques of referring the 
emotionally troubled patient. Topics include: 
selection of the patient for referral; psychi- 
atric therapies; selection of the proper psychi- 
atric facility; unsuccessful as well as successful 
referral techniques; and what to expect from 
consultants. A philosophical overview of 
psychiatric referral is presented along with 
practical solutions to related problems. ’73, 
100 pp., $6.95 
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POLICE CAREERS: Constructing Career 
Paths for Tomorrow's Police Force by David 
I. Sheppard, Denver Anti-Crime Council, 
Denver, and Albert S. Glickman, American 
Institutes for Research, Washington Office. 
From data obtained from the St. Louis, 
Missouri Metropolitan Police Department, 
recommendations have been developed for a 
model career paths system which contains 
programs for career orientation, placement, 
mobility and development. Recommendations 
are broad enough to be adapted to almost any 
police setting. Police career development has 
been neglected. Programs suggested point 
toward greater professionalization in police 
personnel practices. '73, 164 pp., 8 il, 16 
tables, $7.95 


LARGE SCALE RORSCHACH TECH- 
NIQUES: A Manual for the Group Rorschach 
and Multiple Choice Tests (Rev. 2nd Ed., 2nd 
Ptg.). By M. R. Harrower, Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville, and M. E. Steiner. A brief 
history of the development of the group 
procedure is provided with discussion of its 
present uses. The deriving of norms for the 
new method is covered including card by card 
comparison of individual and group records. 
The Multiple Choice Test and its uses in 
educating and counseling and military selec- 
tion are discussed. Recent developments in 
group techniques are described for the 
Rorschach test in industry, hospitals, educa- 
tion and the Armed Forces. ’73, 376 pp., 104 
il., $12.25 


ADJUSTMENT TO WORK. Edited by John 
G. Cull, Virginia Commonwealth Univ., Fish- 
ersville, and Richard E. Hardy, Virginia 
Commonwealth Univ., Richmond. (17 Con- 
tributors) This carefully solicited collection 
presents writings not previously published. 
Beginning with the meaning of work, the 
book continues to: cover the relationship 
between work adjustment and leisure adjust- 
ment; vocational evaluation and work adjust- 
ment as a future trend in rehabilitation; 
problems of the mentally ill in work adjust- 
ment; problems of the disadvantaged and 
mentally retarded; and psychological evalua- 
tion, group work, and theory and research in 
work adjustment. '73, 360 pp., $16. 75 
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The Singer system evaluates approximately 1500 
job areas within 6-digit D.O.T. codes. The Singer 
program of ongoing research shall produce more 
work sampling stations to permit job title flexibility. 
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Singer applied 
efficiency and economy to 
Vocational Evaluation 


SINGER VOCATIONAL EVALUATION WORK SAMPLING STATIONS 


-RATE PERFORMANCE, INTEREST, TOLERANCE 


Introducing economy to vocational evalu- 
ation is another example of the Singer* 
unique ability to tailor modern procedure 
to existing need in important areas of 
vocational career guidance. 

The new Singer Vocational Evalua- 
tion System assesses job aptitude and 

"Aliude, in addition to work tolerance 
through a range of more than 1500 codes 
as delineated in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. 

An evaluator and aide can process 
participants simultaneously through the 
System work sampling stations in 20 to 24 
hours, with minimal cost per participant. 


SINGER 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


Since programming with consumables 
and procedures is complete, the evalu- 
ator can devote full time to evaluation. 


The system programming enhances 
objective evaluations. Measurable results 
are obtained by standardized perform- 
ance testing procedure to insure maxi- 
mum objectivity. Accumulative results 
may be easily transmitted to in-house 
data banks. 


The system's audio-visual technique 
permits participant to easily identify the 
task with his occupational aspirations, 
since job environments can be visually 
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explored and associated with "hands-on" 
station work tasks. Synchronized cassette 
and filmstrip instructions relieve partici- 
pant of reading and writing burden, provide 
a non-varying instructional presentation, 
measure inherent aptitude. 

If you would like more effective voca- 
tional evaluation at less cost, we'll put 
you in touch with a Singer Vocational 
Evaluation System expert. Write today, 
or fill in the reader service number. The 
Singer Company, Education Systems, 
3750 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, New 
York 14603. 

*A trademark of the SINGER COMPANY 
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Book Reviews 


Publishers wishing to have their books 
considered for review in this column should 
send two copies of each book to: Editor, 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Theme-Centered Interaction: An Orig- 
inal: Focus on Counseling and 
Education by Myron Gordon 

Outreach in Counseling: Applying the 
Growth and Prevention Model in 
Schools and Colleges by David J. Drum 
and Howard E. Figler 


Avenues to Understanding: The 
ics of Interactions 

by William J. Mueller 

Social Disability: Alcoholism, Drug 

Addiction, Crime, and Social 

Disadvantage edited by David Malikan 


TUNE IN: Empathy Training Workshop 
by Donald A. Tubesing and Nancy L. 
Tubesing 


p. 706 


p. 707 
p. 708 
p. 708 


p. 710 
The Counselor and Students' Legal 
Rights by Joseph M. Nygaard 


Toward a Radical Therapy: Alternate 
for Personal and Social 
Change by Ted Clark and Dennis T. Jaffe 


Testing the Teacher by Paul L. Trach- 
tenberg 


p. 710 


p.712 
p. 713 


Ego Analysis in the Helping 
Professions by Frances Upham 


p. 713 


An Introduction to Career Education by 
John B. Stevenson p. 714 
A Study of Child Variance: Conceptual 
Project in Emotional Disturbance. Vol- 
ume 2: Interventions edited by William 
C. Rhodes and Michael L. Tracy 

Community 


Applied Volunteerism in 
Development edited by Richard E. Hardy 
and John G. Cull 


p. 714 


p.715 


Mandated Evaluation of Educators: A 
Conference on California's Stull Act 
edited by N. L. Gage 


The Career Data Book: Results from 
Project TALENT's Five-Year Follow-Up 
Study by John C. Flanagan, David V. 
Tiedeman, Mary B. Willis, and Donald H. 
McLaughlin 


p. 715 


p. 716 


p. 717 


and Mental Health: Positive 
hes by Robert N. 


Approac 
Butler and Myma I. Lewis p. 717 


cuo oc. cro n DE CÓ. NE CANO TM MN 


Theme-Centered Interaction: Original Focus 
imore, i ducation 
1972. 220 peg ot UEM E f 
Theme-Centered Interaction is the name of a 
group technique in which individuals are 
brought together on the basis of a prean- 
nounced "theme" (topic, issue, focus). There 
is emphasis on being personally involved 
(using "I" statements, dealing with affective 
reactions) and responding to individual and 
group process issues (boredom, comfort 
level, etc.) Contrasts are made between TCI 
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and discussion therapy and encounter 
groups. 

I find myself in a strange dilemma: in 
agreement with the TCI approach, and in 
fact using it in a variety of preventive and 
educational programs, and yet feeling that 
the book itself is written in a jumpy, unclear, 
and somewhat evangelistic manner. The first 
four chapters deal with multiple therapeutic 
and group issues, including group guidance, 
classroom groups, basic counseling, 
T-groups, encounter groups, and group 
consultation—this last area covered in a dis- 
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tressingly superficial manner, Then the TCI 
method is explained and illustrated. 

For practitioners who feel overwhelmed by 
repetitiveness, seeing the same people with 
the same problems day after day and week 
after week, TCI provides a powerful tool for 
attracting new populations within a preven- 
tive model. The author's examples for 
themes include: (a) finding my way in a 
group, (b) understanding group procedures 
as a classroom teacher, (c) appreciating dif- 
ferences, (d) finding new waysof teaching old 
subjects, (e) evaluating my role -and experi- 
ence at home. The central characteristic of 
the TCI approach is that participants don't 
talk about issues but about themselves in rela- 
tion to issues. 

Some things were not dealt with ade- 
quately. First, expectations—people become 
disenchanted if they feel deceived. Those 
using TCI may be advised to describe the 
process as wellas announce the theme. Second, 
training for TCI leaders—the issue of prep- 
aration is only touched on and needs elabora- 
tion. Third, goals—what is expected to occur 
after a two-hour, two-week, or two-month 
experience? Fourth, evaluation criteria— 
how do you know if it worked and if any- 
thing has taken place as a result of participa- 
tion? 

I would suggest that readers begin with the 
preface and then read chapter 5, a powerful, 
clearly written exposition summarizing some 
important principles of group leadership. 
Readers should then continue through the 
book, returning to the first four chapters at 
some later time when their energy level and 
frustration tolerance are high. I look forward 
to the second edition of Theme-Centered 
Interaction, in which there will be greater clar- 
ity and ease of comprehensiveness. Until that 
time, experienced practitioners who are look- 
ing for new directions and want to get profes- 
sionally turned on may find Theme-Centered 
Interaction precisely what they are looking 
for.—Morton H. Shaevitz, University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego. 


Outreach in Counseling: Applying the Growth 
and Prevention Model in Schools and Colleges 
by David J. Drum and Howard E. Figler. New York: 
Intext Educational Publishers, 1973. 242 pp. $7.50. 


This is one ofa number of much-needed new 
books extending the function of counseling 
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in educational and: community settings. The 
first part of the book led me to the assumption 
that the point of view to be presented in it was 
that “counselors could and should transfer 
their human relation skills and sensitivities to 
as many people as possible, on the premise 
that people will always try to help each other 
informally when the needs arise.” I also ex- 
pected the book to deal with the whole range 
of educational institutions, as the subtitle im- 
plies. What might be seen at times as a partial 
approach to the subject of outreach, a mini- 
mal treatmentof the elementary school, and a 
major emphasis on the college may weaken, 
for some readers, what is very comprehensive 
cataloging of a variety of concepts, objectives, 
and programs dealing with enlarging the 
counselor's impact. The authors would have 
been wiser to remain with the timely subject 
of outreach and not attempt to discuss the 
elementary school at all. 

They intelligently discuss, with a mild pro- 
fessional passion, the need for outreach 
programs that place an emphasis on preven- 
tion as well as intervention. The salient prob- 
lem of the identification and training of indi- 
viduals with a helping potential in colleges is 
treated very systematically but not always 
imaginatively. The volume is laced with a 
comprehensive and literate compendium 
of lists, quotes, and definitions from many 


sources. 
The volume might have been more 


stimulating and motivated more people to 
work fora greater outreach in their programs 
if more of the authors’ thinking, perceptions, 
and experiences had been presented. Al- 
though the book has a somewhat pedantic 
and impersonal quality that made it difficult 
to read, I did find real kernels of insight and 
many very specific programmatic sugges- 
tions. 

The book clearly comes from the cloisters 
of the academic and is somewhat unattached 
from the “now” generation of high school 
and college youth in its few illustrations and 
anecdotes. However, some of its primerlike 
designs for training programs, its testaments 
to the developmental process, its analyses of 
the internal life of institutions, and its model 
for growth and prevention counseling would 
appear to be very helpful to those institutions 
and agencies involved in serving youth. The 
final chapters, on evaluation and outcomes, 
lead the reader from the mosaic of many bits 
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to a more single focus on outreach coun- 
seling.—Gordon J. Klopf, Bank Street College 
of Education, New York. 


Avenues to Understanding: The Dynamics of 
Therapeutic Interactions by William J. Mueller. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. 211 pp. 
$9.95. 


This book represents one of the best en- 
deavors to date to characterize and delineate 
those complex and unique interactions that 
constitute the process of therapy. In it Muel- 
ler successfully translates his years of experi- 
ence as a psychotherapist into workable con- 
ceptualizations of how to effect change via the 
therapeutic interaction. 

Mueller details the finest nuances of the 
uniqueness ofa therapy relationship. He con- 
tends that the only effective way to deal with a 
client's anxieties and conflicts is to stay with 
the client as he or she experiences and con- 
fronts them. As a therapist, you don't attempt 
to divert, avoid, or ameliorate them. In fact, if 
anything, you facilitate and are directly in- 
volved in the client's maintenance ofa certain 
degree of conflict and anxiety as "avenues to 
understanding." 

Mueller presents specific case material to 
illustrate his conceptualizations of the forces 
in the client and the counselor that interact 
and interlock to produce change. The 
therapis's competence sets this process in 
motion. The therapist's ability to see the 
conflicts through at that critical time when the 
sessions become the focus of the unfolding of 
the client's intense emotional reacting even- 
tually becomes the most significant variable in 

the change process. 

Although Mueller rather modestly con- 
fines the parameters of his ideas and de- 
scriptions to a university/college, young adult 
population, his concepts could certainly be 
applied to other clientele and other settings. 

More experienced therapists would proba- 
bly find the book of most interest; but because 
Mueller has so accurately captured the cli- 

mate of therapeutic interactions, there are 
also many useful and valuable things in the 
book for the neophyte. 

In spite of all its obvious merits, I had trou- 
ble reading Mueller's book. Although there is 
an evident effort to make his ideas definitive, 
clear, and precise, his Writing seems to suffer 
from overinclusiveness. For example, he 
makes an excellent point; but several para- 
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graphs later, when you've already assimilated 
his observation, he is still elaborating or re- 
stating it. This kind of redundancy is distract- 
ing; it kept me from being able to capture the 
flow of the author's ideas and descriptions. 
In summary, don't tackle this book at odd 
moments—it isn't something you can just 
browse through. It does take considerable 
concentration and effort; but it is certainly 
worth the trouble.—Helen J. Roehlke, Univer- 


sity of Missouri—Columbia, 
Social Disability: Alcoholism, Drug Addiction, 
Crime, and Social Di: edited by David 


Malikan. New York: New York University Press, 
1973. 266 pp. $9.75. 


This is a carefully written but not a cautious 
book. It grew out of an HEW project, the 
purpose of which was to increase interest in 
and knowledge about drug addiction, al- 
coholism, social disadvantage, and crime; to 
propose a curriculum for the study of these 
areas; and to provide a text that could be used 
for such a curriculum. Malikan and his con- 
tributors certainly seem to have met all the 
purposes in a book that could be exciting as 
well as vital to counselors in rehabilitation. 

Eachof the areas in the subtitle is presented 
ina separate section, each of which includes a 
comprehensive and searching consideration 
of the problem by individuals who are re- 
searchers, practitioners, teachers, or ad- 
ministrators of relevant programs, in several 
cases combinations of several of the above. 
The "experts" seem also to be partisans com- 
mitted to clearly stated interpretations and 
approaches. This adds to the depth and the 
excitement of the presentations. The state- 
ments by the professionals are followed in 
each case with personal accounts by "victims" 
ofthe problems or situations. Standing alone, 
these autobiographical pieces might seem to 
be statements of confession and conversion; 
in this book, however, they add depth and 
flesh to the professional offerings in a process 
of mutual enrichment. The last chapter in 
each area is an integrative and interpretive 
review of literature, which should add 
further scope to understanding. 

There is nothing new in this book—no 
heretofore unpublished data, no "original" 
ideas, no startling insights or illuminating in- 
terpretations. That this is so is perhaps a 
major basis for the value of this book, which 
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[ 
Today it is important to insure that each stu- M 
dent develops the basic skills necessary to \ 
function at the next level of achievement, 
whether that be further education, career or 
family responsibilities. 


A power test 


TASK (Stanford Test of Academic Skills) is 
a power test rather than a speed test and 
it provides wide range measurement of 
student achievement in Reading, English 


and Mathematics. It's available in two 
levels. One level is for use in grades 8-10. 
The other is for grades 11-junior/commu- 
nity college freshmen. 


Criterion/Objective-Referenced Interpretation 


Each item in TASK is designed to mea- 
sure a specific instructional objective 
which can be stated in behavioral terms. 
Within each TASK test, items that measure 


closely related instructional objectives 
have been grouped under a more general 
instructional objective. 


Help for you 


This test helps to identify students who 
may need remedial instruction. It helps to 
determine if a student has the basic skills 
to enter certain curricula or courses. It 


helps in the placement of students in the 
proper section of multi-level courses. 
TASK can also be given as a placement 
test for college freshmen. 


The latest addition 


TASK is the latest addition to the newest 
Stanford Achievement Test Series. Since 
there is a continuous standard score 
scale for all levels of the Stanford Achieve- 


ment Test and TASK, you can have con- 
tinuous measurement of educational 
achievement from early childhood to 
freshmenyearin community/junior college. 


Very convenient 
Each subtest of TASK can be given in a normal, forty-minute class period. 


Why TASK? | 


2 E » 

: $ | Ter 
: ‘5? Now you know 3 AU 4 

"nó: epe 


ET Test Department, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 


LA 


757 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


|| Please send me information on TASK. 


Position 


Name. 


Address. 


School 


| 
| 
| 
State Zip J 
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presents a profound challenge to profession- 
als as professionals and professionals as citi- 
zens. The challenge is to understand why, in 
the face of clear and often overwhelming 
knowledge of the problems, attempts to re- 
solve them have been so paltry and so halting. 
In sharing with us an effort to understand the 
nature of social disability, Malikan says that 
the conditions described in the book can be 
seen ás manifestations of social pathology, 
not necessarily personal pathology, and as an 
outgrowth of the discrepancy between "the 
values we espouse as a society and the prac- 
tices we actually pursue." 

That perception, which is echoed by each 
of the contributors, brings to the professional 
literature a much-needed critical social com- 
mentary. By implication, this book strongly 
suggests the necessity for the expansion of 
professional involvement beyond the reme- 
dial and closer to the preventive, beyond the 
clinical to the social and political areas. 
—Martin Acker, University of Victoria, Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


TUNE IN: Empathy Training Workshop by Donald 
A. Tubesing and Nancy L. Tubesing. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Listening Group, 1973. Seven cassette 
audiotapes, leader manual, and participant work- 
book: $75.00. Extra participant workbooks: $5.00 
each. Supplemental tapes: $8.95 each. 


The authors created TUNE IN as part of 
their Listening Group publishing series. 
Their goal was to "provide a concise, well- 
planned set of materials for teaching em- 
pathy skills to people involved in the helping 
professions at various levels." These materi- 
als consist of eight prestructured sessions 
presented in written workbook and audio 
cassette format. They follow a model of em- 
pathy that assumes one must be in tune with 
one's own feelings before one can empathize 
(be in tune) with another's feelings. Accord- 
ingly, four and a half hours of the approxi- 
mately fourteen hours of participant time is 
devoted to getting in touch and expressing 
one's own feelings. The remaining time em- 
phasizes attending, observing, and para- 
phrasing communication techniques. A spe- 
cial feature is a follow-up session that can be 
tailored to the specific interests of the work- 
shop group. 
Concerning the positive aspects of TUNE 
IN, the materials are well constructed, easy to 
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read and hear, and visually attractive. The 
authors are quite explicit in their approach to 
empathy and have created materials consis- 
tent with that approach. There is no doubt 
that most beginning helping professionals 
can improve their attending, observing, and 
paraphrasing skills by practicing the exer- 
cises. In this sense, TUNE IN meets its au- 
thors’ description and stated benefits. 

There are also some negative aspects, how- 
ever. The authors describe the workshop as a 
controlled, structured program that does not 
require professional leadership. But there 
are many opportunities for considerable af- 
fect to be generated among and within the 
participants. Even though creative means 
have been provided for allowing members to 
withdraw from group discussion (such as the 
holding up of a red circle), I would not feel 
comfortable in encouraging nonprofession- 
als in the leader-participant role. I believe a 
program that helps people become more 
empathic will also free-up feelings. A well- 
written instructors manual cannot suffi- 
ciently prepare a well-meaning but naive 
leader in handling such material. In one 
group in which I used TUNE IN we faced 
several of these situations. 

One other criticism must be made. The 
authors claim probable benefits without sub- 
stantiating these with evidence. "The pro- 
gram can benefit anyone who works with 
people." In view of the unproven status of 
TUNE IN, more modest claims would seem 
appropriate. 

"These shortcomings, however, should not 
deter professionals from testing out this lead- 
erless group program. Its use in a variety of 
situations with different types of groups and 
leaders can provide the Tubesings with the 
feedback they ask for. Perhaps in this way we 
can gain information to substantiate or refute 
their claims.—Gerald A. Gladstein, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


The Counselor and Students’ Legal Rights by 
Joseph M. Nygaard. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1973. 86 pp. $1.80 paperback. 


I looked forward to reviewing this book, as 
the title suggested to me that a professional 
colleague had taken the time and manifested 
the courage to write in depth about counselor 
strategies in the matter of student advocacy. 
To my disappointment, the author's purpose 
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Today's Army has 
-. More good jobs to fill 
tham anybody. 


. We make job hunting easy on your seniors. For starters, we 
send them a list of over 300 jobs. They can circle the ones they're 
interested in. (And they don't have to worry about experience or 
training. We'll give them that and more.) 

Next, they can take their list to the nearest Army Representative. 

Tell him what they want to do, and where they want to do it. 

If they're qualified, he'll help them get it. 

They won't have to quibble about pay. Everyone starts the 
same. $326.10 a month before deductions, with a raise to $363.30 
in only four months. (How far they go after that pretty much 
depends on their ability.) 

- They won't be short- 
] changed on fringe benefits 
either. Meals, lodging, free 
medical and dental care, and 
30 days paid vacation a year 
are just a few. 
- If you'd like to help them 

| find a job, that's as good as you 
know they are, mail us the 
coupon, or call 800-523-4800, 
# toll free, anytime. In Pennsyl- 
vania, call 800-462-4955. 


Todays Army 
It's worth working for. . 


1 
Army Opportunities 2rd 
P.O. Box 5510, Philadelphia, PA 19143 

I'd like to know more about today's Army as. a 


pre-college alternative for my students. 
> 
Name. 


chool. Phone, 


Address. 
City. State. Zip. 
(Please print all information) 
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is to inform school officials of results of recent 
court cases and legal rulings related to stu- 
dent rights so they can avoid actions that 
might be professionally injurious. 

The book serves a good purpose for all 

educators by emphasizing the growing trend 
of students taking legal actions in order to 
ensure their rights. It also provides an infor- 
mative review of court cases and legal rulings 
with regard to constitutional bases for stu- 
dent rights. Major areas coyered are related 
to religious freedom, freedom of expression, 
pupil and nonschool publications, freedom 
of association in extracurricular activities, in- 
vasion of privacy, due process, and equal pro- 
tection. 

The cases and rulings selected for inclusion 
contribute effectively to the author's objec- 
tive. The conclusions and recommendations 
seem accurate—with one exception. Al- 
though most authorities agree that it is advis- 
able to maintain student record information 
in two categories to protect confidential ma- 
terial from public access, it is my belief that 
they would seriously question the nature and 
extent of information the author suggests 
could appropriately be placed in the 
“confidential” category. 

In summary, I can recommend this book to 

school officials for the information it provides 
that can serve to protect them from litigation 
related to the constitutional rights of stu- 
dents. I believe that it has limited informa- 
tional value for counselors and that they 
would benefit more by reading such publica- 
tions as Ethical and Legal Considerations in 
Guidance, which was written by Wesley Huck- 
ins and published by the same company that 
published this book, and the December 197] 
issue of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Journat, which was devoted entirely to this 
topic.—John F. Bancroft, San Bernardino Valley 
College, San Bernardino, California. 


Toward a Radical : Alternate Services 
for Personal and Social Change ty ed Servicos 
Dennis T. Jaffe. New York: Gordon & Breach, Sci- 
ence Publishers, Inc., 1973. 287 pp. $12.50. 


Clark and Jaffe have made a useful contribu- 
tion to the growing though still uneven litera- 
ture on the style of therapy loosely called 
"radical." The book centers on their experi- 
ences in helping to create and guide Number 
Nine, a youth crisis center in New Haven. 
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The book opens with general theoretical 
discussions of youth as an “oppressed class"; 
deviance and delinquency as frustrated re- 
bellion; the counterculture as a "process for 
social change"; and drugs as a mechanism 
triggering both personal change and social 
repression. Although the authors' discussions 
of personal dynamics produce useful in- 
sights, their optimism about an alleged youth 
culture and its relation to their theory of so- 
cial change leaves much to be desired. Unfor- 
tunately, the quality of these early chapters 
often is also marred by unnecessary density 
and hyperbole. 

"The best sections describe Number Nine: 
its politics, operation, structure, staff, train- 
ing process, leadership, services, clients, 
finances, and political troubles, The authors 
also draw on their extensive knowledge of 
other centers. The sections are interlaced 
with staff and client case histories and excel- 
lent insights into group dynamics during 
periods of Number Nine's evolution. An im- 
portant concluding chapter on the "foreign 
policy" of Number Nine discusses the center's 
attitudes toward and relations with funding 
sources, local authorities, "radical and freak" 
groups, high schools, and other mental 
health organizations and drug programs. 

This presentation of practical suggestions, 
policies, and problems will be helpful to peo- 
ple involved in crisis centers. It will also be 
useful to counselors and graduate students in 
general, because by drawing distinctions be- 
tween "liberalinnovative" programs and 
"counter-cultural" programs and by offering 
à concrete history of Number Nine, Clark 
and Jaffe convey more of the style and flavor 
of the counterculture than most books pur- 
porting to describe it. 

As an apparent success, Number Nine's 
experience may also be an antidote for those 
who have had bad experiences working with 
these kinds of groups, Many fail rapidly. In- 
dividuals often withdraw early, outof frustra- 
tion with the lack of structure and defined 
goals. Here the book’s main message is the 
responsibility to struggle through the issues 
together and to tolerate ambiguity for the 
sake of creating something new. 

Unfortunately, though, we must take the 
authors’ word for Nine's success, since they 
avoid the problem of independent evalua- 
tion. The issue is complicated by their rejec- 
tion of traditional evaluative criteria and 
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techniques.—John Kincaid, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Testing the Teacher by Paul L. Trachtenberg. New 
York: Agathon Press, Inc., 1973. 333 pp. $6.5. 


Trachtenberg served as special counsel to the 
New York City Commission on Human 
Rights’ investigation into alleged job dis- 
crimination in supervisor and teacher selec- 
tion. The data coming from the testimony 
» appear to be the core of the volume. Even 
though the teacher is given primary atten- 
tion, the issues raised have important implica- 
tions and relevance for all personnel directly 
and indirectly associated with the education 
of children: principals, paraprofessionals, 
guidance counselors, members of boards of 
education, and members of the community. 

Using New York City as the model, the 
author addresses the cities’ failures in the 
education of their minority urban youth. He 
takes a tough stance against those who now 
teach in urban areas, feeling that they have 
failed in their attempts to teach minority chil- 
dren; he easily substantiates this with data. 
Trachtenberg states that teachers not only 
are inadequately trained for the urban 
schools but also were, as students, academi- 
cally weaker than those preparing for other 
degrees. (The irony is that he uses scores on 
standardized instruments to make this point.) 
Some of these teachers later become super- 
visors or professors of education, thus per- 
petuating the status quo. 

Extensive criticism is directed toward the 
tests given by the New York City Board of 
Examiners for teacher selection. The volume 
substantiates the lack of demonstrated re- 
latedness (validity) between test scores and 
how "good" a teacher is. What the volume 
fails to do is address the most critical issue: 
Even if different methods and different peo- 
ple are involved in the selection of teachers, 
just what exactly will be the criteria that are 
most related to teacher effectiveness? Trach- 
tenberg comes closest to dealing with this 
issue by pointing out that job descriptions 
need to be highly specific in order to develop 
effective selection methods. 

Trachtenberg’s vision of an educational 
system is one in which (a) teachers will be 
selected by a merit and fitness system (one in 

existent system in which ten- 
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the unqualified); (b) the search for qualified 
teachers will extend to minority groups and 
paraprofessionals; (c) teachers will be trained 
in settings other than the traditional schools 
of education; (d) teachers will be evaluated on 
their knowledge of subject matter, teaching 
behavior, and pupil achievement; and (e) 
universities will take more responsibility for 
what happens in schools. 

The vision is not unattainable; just how do 
we begin?—Beatrice Harris, Yeshiva University, 
New York. 


Ego Analysis in the Helping Professions by 
Frances Upham, New York: Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 1973. 279 pp. $8.50. 


This book attempts to do a job that has long 
been a goal of many teachers of the helping 
process—the direct relating of personality 
theory to counseling practice. The text at- 
tempts to develop a linkage between ego 
psychology and the helping process on the 
assumption (with which the reviewer agrees) 
that when the helping process is seen in the 
context of a basic understanding of the 
dynamics of human behavior, the prac- 
titioner's competence will be significantly en- 
hanced. 

Although the book is written from a social 
casework point of view, it attempts to offer 
the insights gained from this practice to other 
professionals, “in the belief that the helping 
professions can advantageously share their 
understandings about ways of giving help to 
troubled people because much of what one 
group has found to be of value can be used by 
practitioners in other allied groups.” 

There are eight chapters in the book; they 
cover process, relationship method, assess- 
mentof capacity, goals and goal achievement, 
and resistance to help. The chapters on resis- 
tance to help could easily have been com- 
bined into one. There is also an appendix 
showing the relationship, by categories, be- 
tween motivations of resistance to taking help 
and treatment measures for fostering or less- 
ening resistance to help. These resistance 
chapters and the accompanying appendix 
could prove to be of particular value to the 
practitioner. 

The book’s major strength is that it at- 
tempts to relate personality theory to clinical 
practice; on the other hand, its major weak- 
ness is that unless the reader is a protagonist 
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ofego psychology the linkage between theory 
and practice is considerably weakened. The 
book assumes that the reader is familiar with 
ego psychology. To the degree that this as- 
sumption is true of the reader, the book can 
make a significant contribution to his or her 
daily. professional practice.—W. J. Dipboye, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


An Introduction to Career Education by John B. 
Stevenson. Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones 
Publishing Company, 1973. 400 pp. $10.60 paper- 
back. 


Stevenson identifies seventeen groups, give 
or take a few, that can use An Introduction to 
Career Education for understanding and im- 
plementing career education. The number 
may seem to be excessive, but I think it is 
realistic. This is a book that tells you what 
career education is, how it started, what is 
happening in it now, where it is likely to go, 
and how to do it. The book is lucid, interest- 
ing, and loaded with examples. It is appro- 
priate for the beginning as well as the experi- 
enced counselor or teacher. What more could 
one ask? 
Well, there are a few things more, but they 
are not critical. They represent my biases 
more than anything else. But something 
could have been said about occupational and 
career development, including the differ- 
ences between these concepts, as they pro- 
vided the foundation for career education. 
Then there are the inevitable questions about 
jobs: Will there be jobs after one has com- 
pleted career education? Who will do the dull 
and monotonous work? Are changes possible 
in the work world to enable the individual to 
maximize his or her career education goals? 
The counselor's role could have been given 
more visibility. While a rationale and func- 
tions are given, it is not clear how this 
specialist fits in the program. This confusion 
is probably an accurate reflection of the cur- 
rent scene, but I was hoping for something 
possibly along the lines of the three- 
dimensional model in the February 1974 
issue of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
JourRNAL. 

The strengths of the book are impressive. 
Nine chapters and eleven appendixes provide 
a tremendous amount of practical and help- 
ful material. Chapter 3 describes a number of 
career education programs and is worth the 
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price of the book. Earlier chapters set the 
stage by identifying needs and highlighting 
historical landmarks. Chapters 4 through 6 
give background information, again with a 
generous supply of examples, for planning 
and program building. Chapter 7 elaborates 
on developmental concepts and makes a 
unique contribution through its treatment of 
crisis needs. The final two chapters cover 
guidance and counseling and program im- 
plementation. 

This is a timely and practical book, and the 
author has accomplished his purposes. The 
intended audiences, including preservice and 
inservice counselors and teachers, could 
profit from its use. (Incidentally, many of the 
figures could be reproduced directly for the 
overhead projector.) The counselor would do 
well to have the book handy for personal 
reading as well as resource use for consulta- 
tion with teachers and adminietrators.—£. L. 
Tolbert, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


A Study of Child Variance: Conceptual Project in 
Emotional Disturbance. Volume 2: Interventions 
yrep by one C. Rhodes and Michael L. Tracy. 

Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Publica- 
tions Distribution Service, 1972. 695 pp. $1.25 
paperback. d 


This interesting collection of papers contains 
a wealth of material pulling together infor- 
mation and ideas from other sources with 
some original unifying concepts. It is not a 
how-to-do-it book for intervention with chil- 
dren who are emotionally disturbed. Rather, 
the government project that funded the work 
resulting in this weighty (in both senses) vol- 
ume was designed “to order and organize the 
vast but scattered literature on emotional dis- 
turbance and other types of variance in chil- 
dren.” Even this is a bit misleading, since the 
theoretical discussions—and a considerable 
number of the interventions reported— 
encompass all age groups. 

The introductory chapter, “Overview of 
Interventions,” is stimulating, even when the 
writer tends to get carried away with the 
sound of his own words. The questioning of 
some of the sacred cows of institutional 
treatment and of the idea that any society 
needs deviants for its own purposes are in- 
teresting. Later chapters cluster theories 
around .the biophysical, behavioral, psy- 
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chodynamic, and environmental positions, 
anda final chapter deals with countertheoret- 
ical interventions—those ways of working, 
mostly in schools, that do not fit readily into 
the traditional positions. The environmental 
chapter combines both sociological and 
ecological interventions, with the focus on 
changing the externals rather than the per- 
son. 

Discussion of theory, description of the way 
intervention techniques have evolved from 
the theory, and examples of intervention that 
have been tried are given. Some of the exam- 
ples are primarily descriptive, some are re- 
ports of experiments. Writing styles differ 
greatly from one chapter to the next, and 
some of the writers were graduate students 
supported by the grant. The “second purpose 
of the project is to serve as a prototype for 
combining the functions of graduate training 
and professional research.” Those who have 
had students research the literature and have 
thus gained awareness of new data without 
doing the reading themselves will recognize 
the process. 

The practitioner who is seeking specific 
techniques will find many ideas, but only a 
few are given in sufficient detail for im- 
plementation. Details can be explored by 
seeking the sources given in the very exten- 
sive bibliography. 

As a reference work presenting trends in 
the field of “variance from the norm” (a neat 
side step for the increasingly unpopular term 
“mental health”), the book offers much, some 
of it highly technical. Overall, this approach 
does enhance awareness of the broadness of 
the field.—Loyce McG. Hagens, Psychological 
Service Center, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Applied Volunteerism in Community De- 
velopment edited by Richard E. Hardy and John G. 
Cull. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1973. 


227 pp. $11.95. 


This book provides an overview often major 
programs or areas in volunteerism. With an 
expert in each area contributing a chapter, 
the book reflects their points of view and ex- 
periences with the programs in which they 
have been involved. Consequently, the merit 
of the book rests on the total picture of volun- 
teerism that evolves. Unfortunately, it be- 
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labors what common sense can easily provide. 

The reader must wade through many barren 
pages in order to discover an occasional oasis 
of insight. 

Along with a short history of volunteerism, 
written by the editors, the book reviews vol- 
unteer programs in health agencies, public 
welfare, rehabilitation, corrections, adult 
basic education, and the federal programs 
under ACTION such as the Peace Corps and 
VISTA. Other chapters describe the work of 
college students, retired persons, handi- 
capped persons, and members of religious 
groups as volunteers. The two exciting chap- 
ters were contributed by N. Manasa, who dis- 
cusses the psychological aspects of being a 
volunteer and his program for granting 
credit to college students who tutor, and K. J. 
Leenhout, who describes his plan to provide 
criminal offenders with "inspiring per- 
sonalities" who can show the offenders a bet- 
ter way to live. Leenhout also provides data 
(e.g., a more than 50 percent reduction in the 
recidivism rate) to substantiate the effective- 
ness of his program. 
Contrary to what the title suggests, the 

book does not provide any handbook- 
specific, nuts-and-bolts plans for getting a 


' volunteer program going, except perhaps in 


the adult basic education area. Neither does 
the book offer ideas for a total community 
approach to volunteerism. This is only re- 
ferred to as being beneficial in order to pool 
resources, limit competition and overlap, and 
improve communication, efficiency, and ef- 
fectiveness. Also, the new volunteer pro- . 
grams such as crisis centers, women's self- 
help clinics, and free medical and legal clinics 
are not included. For this reason alone, I 
would question whether the book is adequate 
asa text for students needing an introduction 
to the field of volunteerism. With the wealth 
of talent and experience possessed by the 
book's contributors, it is a shame that so little 
of their expertise was included.—William T. 
Packwood, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Mandated Evaluation of Educators: A Confer- 
ence on California's Stull Act edited by N. L. Gage. 
Washington, D.C.: Capitol Publications, Inc., Educa- 
tion Resources Division, 1973. 357 pp. $9.00 paper- 


back. x 


To say that the Stull Bill, which became effec- 
tive in September 1972, is controversial is a 
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gross understatement. Some prophesied that 
it was the greatest thing to happen in public 
education, as it required each school district 
to specify behavioral objectives for its various 
certified personnel. In part, teacher effec- 
tiveness would be judged in terms of attaining 
objectives. Others hailed the act as a first in 
building accountability into the system. 
Teachers, however, tended to view it as an 
end run around tenure and as the political 
compromise that emerged when it was 
realized that a frontal attack would fail. 

This paperback is a report of a conference 
sponsored by Stanford University’s Center 

for Research and Development in Teaching 
that was held in October 1972. The eight 
papers and commentaries in the book cover 
virtually every aspect of teacher evaluation in 
relation to the controversial legislation. 

The subtitle of this book, “A Conference on 
California’s Stull Act,” may convey the mis- 
leading impression that the book is about is- 
sues that primarily concern teachers, and 
only those in California. But the contrary is 
the case. For one thing, although counselors 
and psychologists are rarely mentioned by 
name, the mandated evaluation in the new 
California law includes them. Second, the 
critical public mood toward public education 
that supports such legislation is pretty gen- 
eral throughout the country. In many other 
states, the California legislation is regarded as 
a model. Anyone wishing to explore this sub- 
ject and the reactions triggered by the legisla- 
tion would want this source book, with its 
varied viewpoints, its references, and its copy 
of the Stull Act itself. 

Since accountability is an “in” word, 
teachers and counselors might stop being de- 
fensive and learn how to play the game. No 
doubt, Stull had in mind the kind of account- 
ability that prevails in pyramidal organiza- 
tions. But politically sensitive and socially 
competent teachers and counselors will 
broaden the concept of accountability to in- 
clude the impact of management on teacher 
morale and learning outcomes. Some of the 
conference speakers dealt ably with this sub- 
ject. This report leaves the impression that 
the framers of the Stull Bill hardly antici- 
pated the quagmire into which they had 
stepped. The resulting confusion might not 
be as bad for California teachers and coun- 
selors as they had originally thought. —Joseph 
Stubbins, California State University, Los Angeles. 
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The Career Data Book: Results from Project 
TALENT's Five-Year Follow-Up Study by John C. 
, David V. Tiedeman, Mary B. Willis, and 
Donald H. McLaughlin. Palo Alto, California: Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research, 1973. 397 pp. $5.50. 


If you had given 109 tests and inventories to 
400,000 high schoolers and five years later 
obtained information from a third of them 
about their career plans, what would you do 
with the information? You'd probably put it 
together to show how people with similar 
career intentions looked on their earlier tests. 
And you could suppose that these data would 
be useful to high schoolers planning their 
futures. The problem is not what you'd do 
but how you'd do it. 

Subjects were empirically clustered into 12 
major occupational groups, corresponding 
roughly to 12 of the 17 interest variables. 
Mean percentiles and the middle 50 percent 
of scores on each of 17 interest, 16 ability, and 
5 other variables are given in profile form for 
each occupation. It is these profiles that make 
the "guts" of the book, for they are presented 
so that high school students can compare 
their own levels on the variables to see how 
their attributes match each occupation. The 
main problem here is that the TALENT tests 
are not now available, so students estimate 
their level on each of the variables. Several 
aids to this process are suggested. 

One could justifiably ask for validity data 
for the procedure. One appendix reports the 
success in identifying a small sample of men's 
career groups: 30 percent correctly placed. 
This is much larger than chance, but it is 
rather small to report to the student (inevita- 
bly) who asks, “How good is this thing, any- 
how?" Better accuracy occurs for high ability 
career groups. Low ability groups and indi- 
vidual occupations fare much less well. 

A note should be made of the characteris- 
tics of the criterion: It is not what the subjects 
are employed at but rather what they plan to 
do, supported by the investigators judgment 
that the subjects were making reasonable 
progress toward their goals. However, they 
report that in a preliminary analysis of the 
eleven-year follow-up, 52 percent of the 
males and 64 percent of the females were in a 
career group that was different from the one 
they had planned on being in six years ear- 
lier; and most of the changes were in the 
direction of less demanding opportunities. 
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So it might be concluded that while The 
Career Data Book is the first to be so completely 
data based, the uncertainties imposed by the 
necessity to estimate scores, the modest 
accuracy-of-classification rates, and the pos- 
sible instability of the criterion ought to make 


* the user cautious.—Donald G. Zytowski, Iowa 


State University, Ames. 


New Directions for College Counselors: A Hand- 
book for Redesigning Professional Roles by 
Charles F. Warnath and associates. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1973. 330 pp. $12.50. 


Charles F. Warnath and his associates have 
said again what needs to be said to the profes- 
sion of counseling as it exists in higher educa- 
tion. Part 1 of this book is an indictment 
against those counselors bogged down in 
"traditional" role definition and functions. 
"They are accused of serving either their own 
or their administration's purposes, of being 
ignorant of and unconcerned about institu- 
tional and societal trends, and of insisting on 
one-to-one or small group counseling that is 
not responsive to the needs existing in higher 
education today. 

Part 2 identifies the ingredients of issues 
that counselors should be attending to but are 
not. Part 3 contains descriptions of several 
counseling center directors' attempts to sur- 
vive the crises confronting them, and Part 4 
describes the status of counseling in Britain 
and Canada. 

Any book with one editor and nineteen 
authors is subject to inherent weakness, and 
this book is no exception. The range of qual- 
ity of the individual contributions is vast. 
Stubbins is pedantic and generalizes to a 
fault. Palmers chapter, *Confusions of 
Counseling," is confusing. Chapters by Hills 
and Hocking are very well written and in- 
teresting, but they are redundant. The chap- 
ter by Larson is also redundant, but not very 
interesting. With all that could be said about 
credibility and relevant training, Harmon, 
Thoreson, and Krauskopf barely scratch the 
surface. On the other hand, the chapter by 
Kramer, entitled “Campus Community Men- 
tal Health," is truly outstanding; and the con- 
tributions by Crookston (on human de- 
velopment) and by Rose (on research) are 
strong. The material dealing with outreach 
programming, innovative group work, and 
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counseling minorities and women certainly 
helps to make this book a worthwhile contri- 
bution. 

Warnath's prologue and epilogue are, as 
usual for him, well written and substantive, 
However, additional editorial comments in- 
terspersed throughout the book would have 
done much to decrease the book's fragmenta- 
tion. The final two chapters may serve to in- 
crease marketing the book in Britain and 
Canada, but nothing else. Finally, the book 
would have been strengthened by the inclu- 
sion of a chapter dealing with the practical 
aspects of and obstacles to be anticipated in 
efforts to reorganize traditional services into 
more progressive ones. 

New Directions for College Counselors appears 
at a time when the sun is setting on a profes- 
sional zeitgeist of criticism for what we have 
been doing and what we ought to do. In gen- 
eral, I recommend this book as setting the 
stage for moving ahead with the models and 
training paradigms prerequisite to our newly 
developing -professional roles—James C. 
Hurst, Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 


Aging and Mental Health: Positive Psychosocial 
Approaches by Robert N. Butler and Myrna |. 
Lewis. St. Louis, Missouri: The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 1973. 306 pp. $5.95. 


Ageism asa stereotype shares with racism and 
sexism a familiar pattern of prejudice. To 
discriminate against individuals in a society 
because they are old means that each person 
becomes a victim. The authors of this book 
elaborate the major societal myths about 
aging and attempt to disprove or clarify these 
myths with facts and clinical experiences. 

A review of the literature on aging is pro- 
vided, the preponderance of sources coming 
from medical, social work, and mental health 
literature. The appendix details organiza- 
tions, governmental programs, funding 
sources, and inservice training material. In 
spite of the vast coverage, there are no refer- 
ences to general counseling areas or to educa- 
tional and rehabilitation literature. No men- 
tion is made of community rehabilitation 
agencies, which have contributed signifi- 
cantly to rehabilitation and work adjust- 
ment of older disabled workers. 

A medical model of treatment is em- 
phasized, though resources and modalities 
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for service delivery in the community are not 
neglected. For the counseling practitioner 
and educator, the book provides a valuable 
reference on the aging process. However, its 
encyclopedic coverage of the medical model 
may be too detailed to be useful to the com- 
munity agencies or rehabilitation counselors. 
Permeating the book is the positive affir- 
mation that healthy old age is possible and 
that it can be a time of growth, change, 
creativity, and involvement in life. We are 
reminded that as a society we dislike old peo- 
ple and try to ignore them, particularly 
healthy old people. Most literature on the 
aged is based on sick and institutionalized 
populations, though these groups account 
for only 5 percent of the total population. 
Butler and Lewis point out that the health 
and helping professions have echoed societal 
attitudes, showing disinterest in the aged. Re- 
search that exists tends to highlight deficit 
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rather than asset values in the aging process. 
The authors make a plea for educational 
programs to institute the study of the whole 
developmental cycle, including old age, in 
training curriculums. A preventive approach 
to aging effects is recommended, focusin gon 
adaptation to changing life tasks and mainte- 
nance of physical and mental health 
throughout the life cycle. 

This sense of the life cycle as a unique ex- 
perience is available only to older people. 
Oriental philosophy recognizes this concept 
and uses it to give a sense of dignity to its - 
aging members. The Western concept of 
human worth is based more concretely on the 
individual's power and productivity. 

The authors have made a noble attempt to 
set the record straight on ageism, and they 
have enriched the professional literature by 
their efforts.—Marceline E. Jaques, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. : 
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Guidelines for Authors 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal invites manuscripts directed to the common interests of counselors 
and personnel workers in schools, colleges, community agencies, and government. Especially welcome is 
. Stimulating writing dealing with (a) discussions of current professional and scientific issues, (b) descriptions of 
— new techniques or innovative practices and programs, (c) scholarly commentaries on APGA as an association 
and its role in society, (d) critical integrations of published research, and (e) research reports of unusual 
significance to practitioners. 

Dialogues, poems, and brief descriptions of new practices and programs will also be considered. All material 
should aim to communicate ideas clearly and interestingly to a readership composed mainly of practitioners. 
When submitting a manuscript for publication, use the following guidelines. 


_ GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


-. 1. Send an original and two clear copies; original should be typed on 812" x 11" white bond. 

_ 2. Double-space everything, including references, quotations, tables, and figures. Leave extra space above 
. and below subheads. 

3. Leave generous margins (at least an inch all around) on each page. 

4. Avoid footnotes wherever possible. 

-= 5. Place references, each table, and each figure on pages separate from the text. Supply figures (graphs, 
illustrations, line drawings) as camera-ready art whenever possible. 

6. Place authors' names, positions, titles, places of employment, and mailing addresses on a cover page only 
so that manuscripts may be reviewed anonymously. 

7. Forreferences, follow the general style described in the Publication Manual of the American Psychological 
Association, which is available for $1.50 from APA, 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Or see a 
recent issue of the P&G Journal for proper reference arrangement and style. 

8. Never submit material that is under consideration by another periodical. 

9. Submit manuscripts to: Editor, Personne! and Guidance Journal, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1607 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Sending them to the editor's 
university address will only delay handling. 


Note: Authors must bear responsibility for the |accuracy of references, quotations, tables, and figures. 
Authors should make sure that these are complete and correct in manuscript to avoid the cost of making 
changes on the galley proofs. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Full-length articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 3,500 words (approximately 13 pages of double- 

spaced typewritten copy including references, tables, and figures), nor should they be less than 2,000 words. 

Articles should include a capsule statement of not more than 100 words with each copy of the manuscript; this 

statement should express the central idea of the article in nontechnical language and should appear on a page 

separate from the text. Article titles should not exceed 50 letters and spaces. 

2. Inthe Field articles. Manuscripts should not exceed 2,500 words. They should briefly report on or describe 

new practices, programs, and techniques. 

3. Dialogues. Dialogues should follow the length requirements of full-length articles. They should take the 

form of verbatim interchange among two or more people, either oral or by correspondence. Photographs of 
participants are requested when a dialogue is accepted for publication. : 
4. Poems. Poems should have specific reference to or implications for the work of counselors and student 
personnel workers. 

5. Feedback. Letters intended for the Feedback section should be under 300 words. 


Manuscripts will be acknowledged on receipt. Following preliminary review by the editor, they will be sent to 
members of the Editorial Board. Manuscripts not accepted will be returned for revision or rejected. Generally, 
two to three months may elapse between acknowledgement of receipt of a manuscript and notification 

' concerning its disposition. On publication, each author (the senior author in case of multiple authorship) will 
receive 10 copies of the journal. Poetry contributors will receive 5:copies of the journal. 
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Gamble 


As an educator you're not inclined to gamble with your 
students’ futures. You want them to have ready access to 
reliable, inspiring career information. 

Choosing career education materials from the plethora 
available is a game of chance, about as certain as the next 
number on the Wheel of Fortune, 

But because APGA is your organization, the house odds 
are stacked in your favor. With this fact in mind, The House 
(APGA) proudly introduces CAREER WHEELS", a nifty 
Set of counseling tools designed to provide compact career 
and educational info in the five general areas of Social 
Samoei Natural Science, Humanities, Engineering and 

isiness. 


APGA Publications Sales: 

Please send the following Education/Career 
Wheels: 

O Business 

LJ Engineering 

DJ Social Science 
O payment enclosed 


D formal purchase order enclosed (minimum 
$10 order, please), bill me. 


O Humanities 
O Natural Science 


Membership # 


State. 
Please be sure to include your 
APGA membership number if appropriate. 


Sure Thing 


You've got a Sure Thing with CAREER WHEELS™ be- 
cause you've got, with a simple roll of the Wheel, all these 
fundamentals of the five career areas: 

A general description of each area, its purposes, educa- 
- tional requirements and opportunities. 

Descriptions ofthe various specialties in each area, includ- 
ing required and applied learning. 

Model curricula studied in colleges, technical or profes- 
Sional schools. 

Descriptions of representative positions, responsibilities 
and employers in each of the career areas. 

Single word concepts and related terms which are basic to 
understanding an education or career area. 

The kinds of challenges which attract indi ls to and 
maintain their interest in the area they select career, 
Representative professional associations which give direc- 
tion to the movement of a field and which help encourage 
individual professional development. 


We'll wager that CAREER WHEELS" is just what you 
need to tip your students off to the rewards of such dynamic 
professions as Advertising, Geology, Aerospace Engineer- 
ing, Music or Psychology. And at only $4.25* a wheel to 
APGA members ($4.95 to nonmembers), it's a wager you 
can surely afford to take us up on. 
CAREER WHEELS—A Sure Thing. 

Please mail the attached coupon plus check or 


money order to 


1607 New Hampshire Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20009 


"A 10% discount off the $4.95 price is available to book 
lores, educational institutions and other organizations buy- 
Mig in quantry 


American Personnel and Guidance Association k 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. ua 
Washington, D.C. 20009 ^ 


